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INTRODUCTION   TO   VOL.    Ill 


Thk  following  pages  contain  the  first  volume  of  Modem  PairOera,  the  book 
\yf  which  Ruskin,  whoae  Juvetulia  h&ve  occupied  the  preceding  volumes  of 
thia  edition,  first  made  his  mark  aa  a  prose-writer.  The  successive  volumes 
of  Modem  PahUert  were  in  some  respects  independent  works.  Hiey  form 
not  one  book,  but  four  or  five.  Tht  first  volume  was  published  in  1843; 
the  fifth  not  till  1860.  Between  the  first  and  second  there  was  an  interval 
of  three  years  (1848-^),  and  in  point  of  view  and  in  style  a  marked  dis- 
tinction. Between  the  second  volume  and  the  third  ajid  fijurth  (which 
were  issued  together)  there  was  an  interval  of  ten  years  (1846-S6);  and 
there  was  another  interval  of  four  years  (1856-60)  before  the  fifth  and 
final  volume  was  published.  During  these  intervals  Ruskin  did  a  great 
deal  of  other  work.  Thus,  to  mention  his  principal  books  only,  during 
the  second  of  the  intervals  he  wrote  and  published  7%f  Seven  Lav^  of 
ArxMtecture  and  Tlie  Stones  of_  Venice ;  and  in  the  last  intwval,  The  Pali' 
tical  Economy  of  Ari,  foreshadowing  his  studies  in  social  and  political 
questions.  Thrae  is  in  the  five  volumes  of  Modern  Ptuaten  a  unity  of 
purpose,  but  it  is  an  increasing  purpose.  "  In  the  main  aim  and  principle 
of  the  book,"  said  its  author  in  his  pre&ce  to  the  last  volume,  "  there  is 
no  variation,  from  its  first  syllable  to  its  last.  It  declares  the  perfect  and) 
eternal  beauty  of  the  work  of  God ;  and  tests  all  work  of  man  by  concur- 1 
imce  with,  or  subjection  to,  that.'"  But  in  the  illustration  of  this  uodw- 
lying  purpose,  there  are  "oscillations  of  temper"  and  "progressions  of 
discovery."^  As  the  author's  studies  were  widened  and  deepened,  his 
jndgmmts  on  particular  painters  and  schools  of  painting  were  subject 
to  sDccessive  changes,  so  that,  some  knowledge  of  the  influences  wbidi 
affected  him  is  necessary  to  understand  the  book  aright.  Many  changes, 
too,  were  made  in  its  text,  especially  in  that  of  the  first  volume,  some  of 
which,  as  its  main  text  now  stands,  was  written  in  184S,  some  in  1846, 
some  in  1861.  Again,  criticisms  upon  and  allusions  to  the  volume,  which 
occur  elsewhere,  sometimes  refer  to  passages  removed  from  later  editions, 
or  to  opinions  sabsequentiy  discarded  or  modified  by  the  author.  Thus, 
some  knowledge  of  the  bibliography  of  Modem  Painten  is  also  essentia]  to 
*  Author'a  pre&ce  to  vol.  v.  of  Modem  Fainter*. 
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xviii  INTRODUCTION 

the  cOTicct  appreciation  of  it.  To  sui^ly  the  information  whidi  ia  neces- 
sary for  both  these  reasons  is  the  main  object  of  the  intnxludaon  to  this, 
as  to  the  later  Tolnmes  of  the  work. 

Riiskin  was  only  twenty-four  whai  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Ptunten 
appeared,  bnt  the  genu  of  the  book  dates  back  to  a  much  earlier  time. 
Modem  PaitUera  was  the  work  of  an  **  Oxford  GnuJoate " ;  the  essay  whldi 
contained  its  germ  was  written  in  the  week  before  he  matriculated.  In 
October  1886,  as  already  explained  (Vol.  I.  p.  xxxiii.),  he  had  written  a 
reply  to  a  criticism  in  Biackteood't  Magaane  of  Turner^  pictures  exhibited 
in  that  year.  In  those  pictures — "Juliet  and  her  Nurse," " Rome  from 
Mount  Aventine ,"  and  **  Mercury  and  Argns "" — ^Turner  had  developed  the 
characteristics  of  his  later  manner  "  with  his  best  skill  and  enthoBJaan, 
.  .  .  His  freak  in  placii^  Juliet  at  Venice,  instead  of  Verona,  and  the 
mysteries  of  lamp-li^t  and  rockets  with  which  he  had  disguised  V«ii«e 
henelf,  gave  occasion  to  an  article  in  Blackwood's  Magaxme  of  nift- 
ctently  telling  ribaldry,  exjvessing,  with  some  force,  and  extreme  discour- 
tesy, the  feelings  of  the  pupils  of  Sir  George  Beaumont  at  the  appearanee 
of  these  unaccredited  riews  of  Nature.  The  review,"  continues  Rnskin, 
"raised  me  to  the  height  of  black  ai^r  in  which  I  have  remained 
pretty  neariy  ever  since;  and  having  by  that  time  some  confidoice  in 
my  power  ot  words,  and — not  merely  judgment,  but  sincere  experience 
—iff  the  charm  of  Tnmer^s  work,  I  wrote  an  answer  to  Madnoood,  of 
which  I  wish  I  could  now  find  any  fragment."'  Ruskin's  intentjmi 
was  to  send  the  paper  to  Blacheoody  but  his  father  thooght  it  ri^t  to 
ask  Turner's  consent  to  the  publication.  Turner's  reply  is  givoi  in 
Pneterita.'  Instead  of  returning  the  MS.  for  publication,  he  asked  leave 
to  send  it  to  Mr.  Munro  of  Novar,  who  had  bou^t  the  picture  of  Juliet. 
Munro,  says  Ruskin,  "never  spoke  to  me  of  the  first  chaptv  of 
Modem  Ptamtera  thus  coming  into  his  hands.  Nor  did  I  ever  care  to 
ask  him  about  it."  A  contemporary  copy  of  the  essay  has  now  been  fooad 
among  Ruskin''s  MSS.,'  and  is  here  printed  for  the  first  time*  in 
Appendix  i.  (pp.  635-640).  It  is  a  most  characteristic  production,  and 
should  be  read  as  a  Prelude  to  Modem  Ptmters.  Alike  in  nibstanee  and 
in  style,  it  is  truly  described  as  "the  first  chapter"  of  the  bof^.     It 

>  PratuiU,  L  oh.  xii.  §  243. 

*  Ruskia  and  his  &ther  did  not  at  thii  time  know  Turner  peraonsUy.  Raddn 
was  introduced  to  him,  by  Griffith  the  picture-desler,  on  June  20, 1S40,  as  relstsd  in 
Prmlerita  (iL  oh.  1*.  §  06),  and  from  that  date  he  waa  on  rsry  frtaadly  tetms. 

■  In  MS.  Book  vii.  1  see  "  Notes  on  the  MS&  of  the  Poems"  in  Vol.  II.  p.  £32. 
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■hom  hot  •fecHrdy  Rtukio  hftd  evtt  then  occupied  tha  grouiMl  on  which 
hia  d^Hwe  (tf  TanKr  wm  to  be  tiMed.  Biackwood  had  criticiMd  Tumer'i 
[ootunt  aabeing"ont  of  iMture";  Ruskin  maintUDed,  on  the  other  haam 
that  tbsy  were  tiue  to  the  vital  facts  of  nature,  while  ginng  at  the  ■m>>4 
time  "  the  conaecration  and  the  poet's  dream.''  And  sMnething  of  "  the 
Kariet  and  the  gold  "  >  of  the  painter'*  faxxj  paMcd  into  the  young  critic's 
delmoe^  The  style  was  hereafter  to  be  more  fiiUy  inlonned,  and  more 
deeply  auffused  with  passion;  to  be  chastaned  also  and  matured;  but 
Ruskin  the  golden-mouthed*  is  already  there.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
oonndered  other  than  fortunate  that  IXimer  discouraged  his  young 
eiiaffipion  from  enterii^  the  fray.  The  years  which  iaterveued  befoie  the 
gena  of  Modem  Pamtert  bore  fruit  were  full  of  various  instruction, 
equipping  Rmkin  the  better  for  his  task. 

The  history  of  the  years  of  preparation  for  the  «Titing  of  Modem 
Pamiera  has  already  been  traced  in  the  Introductions  to  Volumes  I.  and 
II.  Buskin's  education  was  broken  and  discursive,  but  it  gave  him  many 
advantages.     It  was  an  education  in  literature,  in  art,  and  in  nature. 

His  reading,  if  discursive,  had  been  deep.  He  was  saved,  alike  by  his 
own  genius  and  by  broken  health,  from  the  dangers  of  cram.  He  read 
to  learn,  rather  than  to  pass  examinations.  In  after  years  Buskin  was 
given  to  belittling  his  classical  attainments.'  But  if  he  was  never  a 
■cholar  in  any  philological  sense,  he  had  the  heart  of  the  matter  in  him ; 
he  had  assimilated  much  of  the  best  classical  literature.*  Already  in  the 
first  volume  of  Modem  PmrUera,  as  in  The  Poetry  of  Architectwr  before  it, 
the  vitality  and  freshness  of  his  classical  allusions  are  remarkable.  The 
description  he  gave  of  himself,  "  A  Graduate  of  Oxford,"  was  borne  out  by 
much  of  the  contents  of  his  first  volume.  His  method  of  argument — 
starting  everywhere  from  the  particular  fact — shows  from  the  first  the 
influence  of  Aristotle.  His  elaborate  classifications,  divisions,  and  marginal 
summaries  are  reminiscent  of  Locke,  whose  Eum/  on  the  Human  Under- 
itanding  w  frequently  cited  in  the  earlier  chaptCTS  of  this  volume.     But 

>  Sw  below,  p.  684 

*  8l  CbrvsMtom  (St  John  the  Golden-tnoutlicd)  was  the  ntme  ^ven  to  Riukia  by 
Us  temA,  tin.  Cowper  Itet^  (the  late  Lsdv  Honnt  Tmple). 

*  8m,  ».g.,  Prwtnita,  L  oh.  xL  §  SSO,ani  /MfmettoM  i»  ti*  PnUtrnMory  ExereUm 
inmgtd/itr  tka  Lover  Drawiiu  SeJuoi,  Oxford,  1872,  p-  fl  n. 

*  'Cnrioualy  acant^  snd  dMultoiy  h  hii  ichoUnhip  hod  been  ss  s  stadent,  we  m« 
NitliniiBllT  struck  in  the  OzAnd  leoturei  irith  the  nam  of  rssding,  the  subue  eom- 
mciitB,  and  the  force  of  sympathy  with  which  h«  had  rMched  the  iOnHMt  soul  of  so  mui]r 
elaarical  writers,  both  prose  and  verse,  Roman  ••  well  u  Greek.  Nor  has  any  Professor 
of  Greek,  of  Poetry,  or  of  PhiloeophT,  touched  with  ■  wand  of  such  magic  power  so 
•nsny  inimitable  psMam  of  Homer,  Hssiod,  .fiachylus,  Pindar,  Aristophanes,  Plato, 
Aiirtotle,  Xeuophon,  Uioisn ;  or  anin  of  Virgil,  Hoisce,  and  Catnllm  (F.  Hairiun, 
Jf**  AuUn,  1002,  p.  190). 
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Roakin  had  not  only  read  a  good  deal ;  be  had  himself  already  writtoi 
modi,  •■  tiie  two  stoat  Tolaiiwa  of  hii  jnvfrnlia  teatify.  **  Thoo]^  I  ahall 
always  think,"  he  wrote  in  after  yean,  "those  eaiiy  yean  might  have 
been  better  spent,  they  had  their  reward.  As  soon  ••  I  had  anything 
really  to  say,  I  was  able  saffidently  to  say  it."  ^ 

Riiskin''a  studies  in  art  have  already  been  noticed  in  oonnezion  with 
his  ptvatiSa  in  prose  and  verse.  We  have  there  followed  in  detail  the 
statement  made  in  his  preface  to  this  volame  (p.  6),  tiutt  be  had;** been 
devoted  from  his  youth  to  the  laborious  study  of  practical  art."  Especi- 
ally should  it  be  remembered,  in  reading  the  pfcsent  volume,  that  Roakin'^ 
descriptions  of  'Himer  were  founded  on  long  jvactice  in  copying  that 
master's  drawings  and  making  studies — sometimes  in  water-colour  or 
black-and-white,  sometimes  in  oils — from  his  pictures.  We  have  fol- 
lowed him  also  in  the  travels  to  which  be  icfiened  when  he  added  that 
bis  criticisms  of  the  old  schools  of  landscape  painting  were  **  founded  on 
familiar  acquaintance  with  every  important  work  of  art,  from  Antwop 
to  Naples."  He  might  well  have  included  England,  for  his  acquaintance 
with  the  treasures  of  art  in  country-houses  was  also,  as  we  have  seen, 
unusually  extensive.  The  foreign  tour  of  1888  had  taken  him  to  Brussds, 
Antwerp,  Cologne,  Milan,  Genoa,  Turin,  and  Paris.  Iliough  be  was 
under  the  regulation  age,  he  obtained  permission  to  copy  in  the  Louvre.* 
llie  tour  of  1835  added  Venice  and  Munich  to  his  list;  during  the 
winter  of  1840-41,  he  had  seen  Florence  and  spent  weeks  in  the  picture 
galleries  and  churches  of  Home  and  Naples.  His  diaries  in  these  yean 
are  not  so  full,  as  they  afterwards  became,  of  technical  notes  on  pictures; 
but  occasionally  he  makes  a  careful  memorandum.  Here,  for  instance,  ia 
an  entry  in  bis  diary  for  1841 :' — 

Tkrni,  April  17.— Onr  last  day  in  Rome  I  devoted  to  Sistine 
Chapel,  and  received  real  pleasure  from  it  I  con  appreciate  Michael 
Angelo  because  his  colour  Is  so  exquisitely  snboidinate  to  his  light  and 
riiade.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  many  notfces  of  the  delicate  and 
refined  feeling  with  which  he  has  Introduced  the  Madonna,  meek, 
subdued,  retlritig  behind  the  majesty  of  the  Christ,  but  robed,  the 
lower  limbs  at  least,  in  the  transparent  blue  of  the  heaven.  This  blue 
tells  at  first  as  a  part  of  the  firmament  forming  the  backgronnd,  and 
assists  in  keeping  the  figure  subdued.  This  touch  of  delicate  feeling 
Is  singularly  contrasted  with  the  unapproachable  majesty — the  infinite 
power — of  the  conception  of  the  principal  figure, 

>  "  IMjr  First  Editor,"  ia  Oh  tite  Old  lUtad,  §  7. 

*  PraUrUn,  i.  ch.  iv.  g  M. 

■  Of.  in  Vol.  II.  p.  167,  the  entrr  on  the  picture  gaUery  at  Bologna. 
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At  Bome,  too,  during  this  winter,  he  was  thrown  much  into  the 
society  of  Joseph  Sevem  and  George  Richmond,  and  in  their  company 
■aw  the  galleries,  and  spent  long  evenings  in  the  talk  of  the  studios.^  His 
earlier  jwose  pieces  reflect  on  many  a  page  his  recollections  and  imprea- 
ai<Hu  of  pictures  in  foreign  lands.*  It  should  be  remembered  that  at  this 
period  Buskin  had  learnt,  among  the  foreign  masters,  to  delight  chiefly 
in  northern  art,  and  especially  in  Rubens.'  He  now  ranked  Rubens, 
Vandyck,  and  Rembrandt,  his  favourites  among  the  old  masters,  on  an 
equality  with  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Velasquez.  Of  the  Venetdans 
he  as  yet  knew  comparatively  little ;  *  it  was  not  till  1846  that  he  "  dis- 
oorered  "  Tiutoret.  The  influence  of  Harding — Raskin's  drawing-master 
at  the  time  when  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Pamten  was  being  written 
— tokl  strongly  against  "the  various  Von  somethings  and  Back  some- 
things, more  especially  and  malignantly  those  who  have  libelUd  the 
sea.'"'  Harding  "had  reli^ous  views  in  sympathy  with  his  pupil,  and 
be  soon  inoculated  Buskin  with  his  contempt  for  the  minor  Dutch 
school — those  bituminous  landscapes,  so  unlike  the  sparkling  freshness 
that  Harding's  own  water-colour  illustrated,  and  those  vulgar  tavern 
scenea,  painted,  he  declared,  by  sots  who  disgraced  art  alike  in  their 
works  and  in  their  lives."*  One  "disoov^,''  made  in  the  year  before 
the  first  volume  of  Modem  Ptunter*  was  published,  must  specially  be 
noted.  In  his  earlier  period  he  had  sought,  in  sketching,  for  effects  and 
views  of  specially  romantic  character;  he  had  looked  at  nature,  also, 
through  the  eyes  of  Prout  or  Turner,  and  had  tried  to  compose  in 
their  way.  But  one  day,  in  the  spring  of  164S,  be  noticed,  on  the  road 
to  Norwood,  **  a  bit  of  ivy  round  a  thorn  stem,  which  seemenl,  even  to 
my  critical  judgment,  not  ill  'composed.''^  The  lesscm  thus  leamt>— 
the  leason  of  thinking  nothing  common  or  unclean,  and  of  seeking  beauty 
through  truth — was  re-enforced  later  in  the  year  in  the  forest  df  Fontaine- 
Uean,  when  he  found  himself  "  lying  on  the  bank  of  a  cart-road  in  the 
sasd,  with  no  prospect  whatever  but  a  small  aspen  tree  against  the  blue 
sky.  Languidly,  but  not  idly,  I  began  to  draw  it ;  and  as  I  drew,  the 
languor  passed  away :  the  beautiful  lines  insisted  on  being  traced.  .  .  . 
With   wonder  increasing  every   instant,   I  saw   that  they  'composed' 

>  Sea  fratenbt,  ii.  ofa.  iL 

*  See,  for  iDBtance,  in  Vol.  I.,  sUasiona  to  Csrarurio,  p.  147 ;  Cl>ud«,  Sslvator,  anil 
Pbnedn,  p.  112iRiaMDS,p.l46;Titisn,  p.249;  and  m  Vol  II.,  to  plctureeat Bologna, 
p,  1«7 ;  Alx  Is  Chmlle,  n.  351 ;  and  Cologne,  p.  3fi2. 

*  See  pveliwe  (§  7)  to  JMem  Pmnter*,  vol.  v.,  whsrs  ha  aski  to  be  fbrgiven  for  the 
eieasdve  sdminbon  of  Rubens  in  the  first  volome. 

<  Sea  Prattnta,  U.  ch.  t.  §  101,  and  author's  pre&ee  to  vol.  v.  of  Modwn  Pahtter*. 

*  Below,  pt  L  BM.  i.  ch.  t.  g  4 

*  W.  G.  CoUingwood :  Lffi  ^J^m  BmM*,  lOOD,  p.  SI. 
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tbemaelTes  bj  finer  laws  than  may  known  of  men.  ...  *  He  hath  made 
CTcrything  beautiful  in  his  time,''  became  tar  me  tbencrforward  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  bold  between  the  human  mind  and  all  visible  things ; 
and  I  returned  along  the  wood-rood  feeling  that  it  had  led  me  fcr."  >  It 
waa  to  lead  him  to  Modem  Paimten.  lie  impreation  made  npon  him 
at  the  Mm&  by  his  new  interest  in  simple  studies  from  nature  is  wril 
shown,  and  clearly  expressed,  in  the  Letter  to  a  College  Friend,  of  Angnst 
19,  1842.* 

It  was,  however,  to  his  long  apprenticeship  to  Nature  that  RuakJn 
attadied  the  greatest  importance  among  the  fwmatiTe  inflaencea  on 
his  thought  "The  begimiing  of  all  my  own  right  ait  work  in  life 
dqiended,"  he  says,  *'not  on  my  lore  <^  art,  bat  of  mountains  and 
wo.  ...  I  would  pass  entire  days  in  tambling  on  the  Cumberland 
hill-sides,  or  staring  at  the  line*  of  surf  on  a  low  sand ;  .  .  .  and 
through  the  whole  of  fallowing  lifa,  whatever  power  of  judgment  I 
have  obtained  in  art,  wiiich  I  am  now  oonfidoit  and  liappy  in  using, 
or  communicating,  has  depended  on  my  steady  habit  of  always  looking 
for  the  subject  principally,  and  for  the  art  only  as  the  means  of  ex- 
jnessing  iL" '  It  was  tliis  long  study  of  nature  that  gave  to  Raskin, 
in  writing  Modem  PahUeriy  his  confidence  and  ttme  of  aatfaority.  "  I 
diould  not  have  spoken  so  audaciously,**  he  wrote  at  the  time,  "had  I 
not  been  able  to  trace,  in  my  education,  some  grounds  for  siq>po«ng  that 
I  might  in  deed  and  in  truth  judge  more  justly  of  him  [l\tfoer]  than 
others  can.  I  mean,  my  having  been  token  to  mountain  scenoy  when  a 
mere  child,  and  allowed,  at  a  time  when  boys  are  usaally  learning  their 
grammar,  to  ramble  on  the  shores  of  Corao  and  Lucerne ;  and  my  having 
since,  r^pudless  of  all  that  usually  ooeu{nes  the  energies  of  the  traveller,— 
art,  antiquities,  or  people, — devoted  myself  to  pure,  wild,  solitary,  natural 
scmery ;  with  a  most  unfortunate  effect,  of  course,  as  fitr  as  general  or 
human  knowledge  is  conccamed,  but  with  moat  bene6cial  effect  on  that 
peculiar  sensibility  to  the  beautifiil  in  all  things  that  God  has  made, 
which  it  is  my  present  um  to  render  more  universal."'  llie  some  justifi- 
cation for  his  confidence  is  expressed  in  the  passage  ^m  the  fourth  Bfmk  of 
Wordsworth's  Excurrion,  which  Ruskin  placed  on  the  title-page  of  every 
volume,  in  every  edition,  of  Modem  Painter*.  "  He  has  just  gone,"  writes 
his  father  on  one  occasion,  **  fiom  a  hurried  dinner,  to  the  sunset,  which  he 


■  i>n«(«Hea,u.cb.  ir.§g74,77:M)dMahelow,ptii.Ne.  iv.ch.i*.  glOn.  Sessla* 
PlsUNo.  25  in  Vol.  n.,Mi4p.  xui.  of  tho  Introduetion  than ;  sod  ass  tiu  dmwhiei 
of  the  MMD  in  Modem  Ptdnter»,  vol.  it.  Pistes  S7  and  28. 

*  VoL  I.  p.  470. 

*  &9fc'«  sm,  g  41. 

*  See  Letter  to  Uddell,  in  Appendix  iiL,  bekw,  p.  660. 
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▼idto  as  rc^kriy  as  k  soldier  doM  his  ereniiig  p«nde.'"  ^  He  wu  yoong 
in  youv  when  he  Bat  down  to  write  the  book  ;  but  abready,  m  the  preceding 
volumes  have  shown,  he  had  long  "  walkad  with  Natare,"  and  ofiVred  his 
heart  "  a  daily  ncri&oe  to  Truth." 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  Ruakin's  immediate  preparation  for 
JfoderttPmnferrahouldbeavojoaniatChamouni.  The  book  in  some  form 
seems  to  have  beai  in  his  mind  during  his  long  sojourn  on  the  Continent 
in  the  winter  of  184(M1 ;  for  on  February  IS,  1841,  he  wrote  to  his 
College  Friend,  **  I  have  began  a  work  of  some  labour  which  would 
take  me  several  yean  to  complete."*  At  that  time,  however,  his 
health  forbade  hard  work,  and,  moreover,  his  final  examinations  at 
Oxford  were  still  in  front  of  him.  Hiese  were  disposed  of  in  May  IftM; 
and  he  at  once  set  out  with  his  parents  for  Switzerland.  He  had  been 
greatly  impressed  in  the  spring  of  this  year  by  the  sight  of  Turner's 
new  foreign  sketches — the  "  Spliigen  "  drawing,  which  was  presented  to 
Buskin  by  his  friends  in  1878,  being  among  the  number.  Of  these 
sketches,  and  of  the  drawings  made  from  them,  an  account  is  givea  in 
the  Epilogue  to  Raskin'**  NfOei  on  hit  Drawingg  by  Turwr^  and  repeated 
references  to  them  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages.'  Many  of  the 
original  sketches  may  be  seen  in  the  National  Gallery.*  The  lesson  of 
tfaeee  drawings  was  tbe  aaaw  as  Ruskin  leant  from  his  "discovery" 
described  above.  He  saw  in  them  examples,  in  ISimer's  highest  power, 
of  the  landscape-art  which  owes  nothing  to  traditional  rules  of  composi- 
tion, but  attains,  after  long  study  of  nature,  to  impressions  of  her 
inmost  truth  and  spirit.  His  admiration  of  the  "Spliigen"  drawing 
"directed  mainly,"  Ruskin  says,  "all  my  mountain-studies  and  geolo- 
gical rcacarches.'" '  Ruskin  and  his  parents  went  by  Rouen,  Chsrties, 
Fontunebleau,  Auzerre,  Dijon,  and  Geneva.  At  Fontainebleau  came  the 
artistic  revelation  ot  the  aspen  already  mentioned ;  at  Geneva — in  church 
one  Sunday — a  fit  of  self-rejNxiach,  and  a  resolution  to  get  **  some  real 
avulable,  continuing  good,  rather  than  the  mere  amusement  of  the  time." 
This  "was  the  origin  of  Turner's  work"'  The  immediate  impulse  was 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  essay  of  1886.     A  review  of  the  Royal 

'  Letter  to  W.  H.  Huriaon  from  Dijon,  Huy  28,  1844. 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  484. 

'  See  below,  pp.  xiUi.,  KM,  Ul. 

*  Noe.  280,  286,  287,  288,  and  289  sn  the  first  Bketehes  of  sfterwardi  completed 
dimwingg.    There  are  also  hnndnda  of  other  SwIm  aketchei  made  at  the  same  time. 

>  Rpilopie  to  ToL  ii.  of  Modem  Mnfarf. 

*  Praterita,  eh.  iii.  g  58,  oh.  It.  g  78 ;  ud  see  the  letter  to  Oaborae  Gordon, 
in  Appendix  iil.,  below,  p.  866. 
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Acndemy'a  Exhibition  of  1842  luid  reached  Riukin  at  G«neT>,  and  filled 
him  with  rage.^ 

Hoskin  had  seen  the  pictures  before  leaving  England,  and,  aa  the  nib- 
sequent  notioea  in  this  volume  show,  greatly  admired  tbem.  The  review 
which  reached  him  at  Geneva  waa  probably  that  in  the  Literary  Gasette 
or  the  Jthenaum,  both  of  which  papers  W.  H.  Harrison  was  in  the  habit 
of  sending  to  Ruskin  or  his  father.  Some  extracts  are  worth  givinlg  as 
showing  the  kind  of  criticisni  against  which  the  first  volume  of  Modem 
Painters  was  du^cted.'  The  Literary  Gaxette  (No.  1381,  May  14, 184«, 
p.  S31)  wrote  :— 

"No.  52,  'The  Dogano'  (nc),  and  IS,  'Campo  Santo/  have  a  gorgeous 
eiueiMe,  and  protluced  by  wonderful  art,  but  they  mean  nothing.  They  are 
produced  as  if  by  throwing  haudfuU  of  white,  and  blue,  and  red,  at  the  canvas, 
letting  what  chanced  to  stick,  stick ;  and  then  shadowing  in  some  fonns  to 
make  the  appearance  of  a  picture.  And  yet  there  is  a  fine  harmony  in  the 
highest  range  of  colour  to  please  the  sense  of  vision;  we  admire,  and  we 
lament  to  see  such  genius  so  employed.  But '  Farther  on  you  may  fare  worse.' 
No.  18S  is  a  Snow-storm  of  most  unintelligible  character — the  snow-storm  of 
a  confused  dream,  with  a  steamboat  'making  signals,'  and  (apparently,  like 
the  painter  who  was  in  it)  '  going  by  the  bead '  \nc ,-  the  word  was  of  coarse 
lead].  Neither  by  land  or  water  was  such  a  scene  ever  witnessed ;  and  of 
3S8,  '  Burial  at  Sea,'  tliaugb  there  is  a  striking  effect,  still  the  whole  is  so 
idealised  and  removed  fiom  truth,  that  instead  of  the  feeling  it  ought  to 
effect,  it  only  excites  ridicule.  And  No.  SSS  caps  all  before  for  absurdity, 
without  even  any  of  the  redeeming  quahUes  In  the  rest.  It  represents 
Buonaparte, — locetiously  described  as  'the  exile  and  the  rock-Umpet,'  stand- 
ing on  the  seashore  at  St  Helena.  .  .  .  The  whole  thing  is  so  truly  ludicrous, 
that  the  ntttm  Uneaiit  even  of  the  Amid  is  absolutely  impossible." 

The  Mheficeum  (May  14,  1842,  No.  759,  p.  488)  was  more  ribald.  Only 
by  contemplation  of  Creswick's  delicious  landscape,  it  seems,  could  the 
spectator  be  prepared  for  the  painful  effect  of  Turner : — 

"  This  gentleman  has  on  former  occasions  chosen  to  point  with  cream,  or 
chocolate,  yolk  of  egg,  or  currant  jelly,~here  he  uses  his  whole  array  of 
kitchen  stuff'.*  .  .  .  We  cannot  fancy  the  state  of  eye,  which  will  permit  any 

>  The  Mcturw  bf  Turner  in  the  Elzhibition  of  1842  were  (1)  Venice  (view  across 
the  Grand  Canal  and  (^wleccs),  Mstionol  Gallery,  No.  372  (now  at  Leicester) ;  (2) 
Venice,  the  Campo  Santo  (in  Mr.  Bicknell's  collection,  referred  to  below,  p.  2£0); 
(3)  Snow-Btorm  (N.G.  No.  £30 ;  aee  below,  p.  fi70)  ;  (4)  "  Peau  "  (Burial  of  WUkie), 
N.G.  No.  JS28;  (S)  "War:  the  Exile  and  the  Book-Umpet"  (Napoleon),  N.G.  No. 

see  below,  273. 

Examples  of  the  akits  irom  the  ootnic  papers  are  given  in  Thombury's  Li/e  ^ 


(3)  Snow-Btorm  (N.G.  No.  £30 :  aee  below,  p.  fi70)  :  (4)  "  Peau  "  (Burial  of  WUkie), 
l.„    „      ™     > ,        ..     „ "  ck-Um] •      ■      -    ""    " 

amples  of  the  akits  irom  the  ootnic  papers  are  given  in  Thoi 
1877,  p.  398.  Thackeny  was  among  the  looffen  {ibid.  p.  39&1 
r  Hnskin's  reply  to  this  '  t:^g»  and  spinach  "  criticisni,  see  belo 


elow,  p.  £77  1 
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one  eogniiuit  of  Art  to  trMt  theM  rtu^Modln  u  Lord  Bjnm  trMted 
*  Chriitftbel ' ;  neither  can  we  beliere  id  anj  fntura  rerohiUon,  which  shall 
bring  the  world  niund  to  the  oplnioii  of  the  worahi|q>er,  if  wonUpper  such 
freiuies  >l  " 


The  **  Buri&l  of  Wiikie  "  and  "  Napoleon  "  were  gujed  in  tum,  and  the 
critiqne  concluded  with  surpriae  that  the  perpetntor  of  soch  outbreaki 
ohould  have  been  allowed  a  place  on  the  walls. 

With  these  criticiBmB  ringing  in  his  ears  aa  a  call  to  action,  Rusicin 
went  aa  to  Chamouni,  hoping  to  say  what  was  burning  in  his  heart  and 
mind  within  the  limits  of  a  pamphlet.  But  at  Chamouni  he  became 
engTosaed  "  with  snow  and  granite." '  And  the  more  he  considered,  the 
larger  grew  the  enterprise.  He  scheme  for  a  pamphlet  became  one  for  a 
treatise.  The  defence  of  Tuner  was,  therefor?,  postponed  for  autumn 
work  at  home.  Some  account  of  the  expansion  of  Rnskin's  scheme  will  be 
found  in  the  description  of  the  MSS.  here  given  in  Appendix  t. 

Of  the  tour  of  184S,  and  of  the  studies  at  Chamouni  immediately  -pn- 
paratory  to  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Painien,  no  diary  is  now  extant; 
perhaps  little  or  none  was  written.  His  "feelings  and  discoveries **  of 
this  year  were,  he  says,  "too  many  and  too  bewildering  to  be  written."' 
A  few  extracts  &om  the  diary  of  1844,  when  he  returned  to  like  pur- 
suits at  Chamouni,  will  show  how  the  days  were  passed  in  the  earlier 
year  also: — 

Gehkva,  3fay  1, — We  arrived  here  yesterday.  .  .  .  llie  day  before 
I  should  remember,  for  the  walk  I  had  at  St  Laurent ;  sbove  all,  for 
the  phenomenon  at  suiuet  which  I  had  never  seen  till  then — of  the 
sun's  image  reflected  from  a  bank  of  clouds  above  the  horixon,  for 
at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  be  had  set  It  had  all  the  brilliancy 
of  a  reflectioti  in  water,  and  if  I  had  not  seen  the  sun  set,  I  should  have 
taken  it  for  the  sun  itself.  A  point  of  greatest  intensity  was  on  the 
edge  of  the  cloud,  but  it  shot  up  a  stream  of  splendid  light  far  towards 
the  aenith,  as  well  as  downwards  towards  the  sun.  ,  .  .  About  me  lay 
the  grey  concave  blocks  of  the  Jura  limestone — slippery  with  wet 
Large  black  and  white  snails  had  come  out  everywhere  to  e^joy  the 
rain.  In  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  the  lily  of  the  valley  grew  pro- 
fusely— accompanied  by  the  wild  strawberry  and  cowslip.  I  found  a 
root  of  the  star  gentiui,  and  kissed  it  as  the  harUnger  of  the  Alps. 
The  sunlight  on  the  mossy  ground  burned  russet  as  I  returned,  and 
died  away  in  rose  upon  the  piny  hills. 

'  See  the  letters  to  W.  H.  Harrison  and  Rsv.  W.  L.  Brown,  jtivan  in  a  note  to 
Raskin's  poem,  "  A  Wallc  In  Chamonul,"  at  Vol.  II.  fjf.  SeS-S&t. 
■  Prttterita,  0.  eL  It.  g  7B. 
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Chahouki,  .^Me  SO. — 8,  momhig.  An  hour  ago,  I  had  the  mott 
beautiful  sig^t  that  ever  mining  gave  me  among  the  Alpa.  The 
doods  had  broken  into  fragraenta  about  the  algnilles  whtch  «[q>eared 
brownitb  in  the  aky  and  tnuupatent  on  the  ntks,  ahowtng  the  whole 
Tonn  through ;  the  tops  of  the  crags  were  all  clear,  freshly  and  deeply 
laden  with  mow,  and  dark  againat  the  pale  morning  bine;  but  eadi 
had  blowing  from  ita  peak*  northward,  a  fringe  of  sunny  cloud  of 
intense  brightncM ;  that  on  the  Charmoa  was  unbroken,  and  appeared 
like  a  glory.  Below,  under  the  Tapia,  all  was  grey,  dark  cloud — 
cutting  off  their  connection  with  the  earth;  on  the  Dm,  the  clood 
wa*  blowing  from  the  north,  the  north  aide  bdng  clear;  and  the 
vapour  rolling  away  in  dark  folds  tike  a  vohune  of  amoke  on  the 
south,  but  the  uf^ier  edge  of  every  fold  touched  like  a  atar  with  avn- 
shtoe,  and  one  bit,  hanging  in  a  cleft  on  ita  side,  wedge  ahaped,  ahone 
like  a  bonfire.  Mont  Blanc,  juat  seen  and  no  more,  through  the  tnus- 
parent  mist,  ghost-like ;  but  the  white  Aiguille  du  GoAter  pure  and 
serene  In  intense  li^t,  every  spot  of  its  aidea  down  to  the  Pavilion 
covered  with  pore  new  snow  so  as  to  make  Et  as  beautiful  as  the 
highest  Alp.     Bat  all  passed  away  as  soon  as  seen.  .  .  . 

Chamouhi,  Jtme  iS. — 9  o'clock,  morning.  There  is  a  strange  effect 
on  Mont  BUna  The  Pavilion  hills  are  green  and  clear,  with  the 
pearly  clearness  that  foretells  rain ;  the  sky  above  is  fretted  with 
spray  of  white  compact  textured  cloud  which  looks  like  flakes  of  dead 
arborescent  silver.  Over  the  snow,  this  is  concentrated  into  a  cumulus 
of  the  Turner  character,  not  heaped,  but  laid  sloping  on  the  mountain, 
silver  white  at  its  edge,  pale  grey  in  interior ;  the  whole  of  the  snow  is 
cast  into  shadow  by  it,  and  oomes  dark  against  it,  especially  the  lower 
curve  of  the  Aiguille  du  GoAter.  Bat  on  the  summit  the  cloud  is  melted 
into  mist,  and  what  1  suppose  to  be  a  heavy  snowstorm  is  &lling  on  the 
Grand  Plateau,  and  in  the  hollow  behind  the  Grands  Mulcts;  into  this 
shower  the  mountain  retires  gradually,  and  the  summit  is  entirely  veiled. 

Cbahouni,  June  26, — ^  past  4,  morning.  Of  all  the  lovely  dawns 
I  ever  saw  on  Mont  Blanc,  this  bears  the  belL  When  I  woke  at 
^  past  three,  its  form  was  scarcely  distinguishable  through  morning 
mUt,  which  in  the  lower  valley  hung  in  dense  white  flakes  among  the 
treea  along  the  course  of  the  Arve.  TTiere  were  heavy  white  clouds  over 
the  Pavilion,  relieved  against  a  threatening  black  ground  which  reached 
the  horison.  The  outline  of  the  snow  was  throughout  indistinct  with 
what  I  thought  were  wind  avalanches,  but  I  Itelieve  they  must  have 
been  evaporating  moisture,  blowing  towards  Cormayeur.  As  the  dawn 
grew  brighter,  a  brown  group  of  cloud  formed  near  the  Dome  du 
GoAter — not  on  it,  but  in  the  sky,  blowing  also  towards  Cormayeur. 
Presently  the  black  threatening  part  of  the  horiacm  grew  luminous,  and 
threw  out  the  clouds,  before  white,  as  grey  masses  from  its  body, 
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gndoall;  disappeAring  itself  into  the  oitlinary  ligfat  of  pure  hoiiKm. 
A  few  Bainntei  afterwards  the  first  rose  touched  the  Biunmlt,  the  mist 
gndnally  melting  from  the  higher  hills,  leaving  that  m  the  valley 
arranged  at  the  top  in  exqoisitelf  fine,  horiaontal,  water-like  cirri, 
sepanited  by  little  intervals  from  its  chief  mass.  The  light  lowered  to 
the  Tacnl  and  Dome,  and  such  intense  fire  I  never  saw.  The  colour 
is  deeper  in  the  evening,  but  &r  less  brilliant ;  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards,  when  it  had  touched  the  Aiguille  du  Goflter,  it  began  to 
diminish  on  the  summit,  whieh  then  looked  feeble  AXtd  green  beside  the 
Tacul  and  Aiguille  du  Goflter;  then  the  Aiguille  du  Midi  caught  it, 
but  in  proportion  as  it  touched  the  lower  height,  it  was  less  rosy.  It 
is  now  intensely  white,  a  little  tawny,  reaching  to  base  of  the  Aiguille 
du  Gofiter,  on  which,  as  well  as  on  the  Breven  and  top  of  Mont  de  la 
CAte,  there  Is  deep  fresh  snow.  The  clouds  became  first  Urown,  then 
rosy,  then  melted  away — all  but  one  cirrus  which  yet  hangs  just  over 
the  Dome.  The  valley  mist  is  nearly  melted,  a  fleecy  flake  hangs  faer« 
asd  there  among  the  pines ;  the  air  is  intensely  clear,  and  the  meadows 
white-green  with  dew.  Now  another  bank  of  mist  has  fonned  down 
the  valley.  It  Is  instnietive  to  observe  that  though  apparently  snow- 
white  oo  the  pastures,  it  comes  vigorously  dark  against  the  pure  sky 
of  the  south-west.  The  green  li^t  on  the  flank  of  the  Breven  is 
beautiful  beyond  measure. 
On  Bodi  "  constant  watchfulness,*'  as  Ruskin  says,  were  the  stat^nents 
in  Modem  PaiMert  foanded.'  Thnt  for  long  and  happy  days  did  Ruskin 
■tady  the  "  Aiguilles  and  tlieir  Friends  ** ;  * 

"  And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Was  on  hfs  way  attended."  ■ 
On  days  of  blue  unclouded  weather,  be  climbed  the  hills  and  explored 
the  gladers  with  his  Savoy  guide ;  *  or  pondered  among  the  gentians  and 
the  Alpine  roses ;  or  sketdied  in  the  Happy  Volley.'  On  days  of  rain, 
he  would  work  indoors— sorting  or  sketching  his  minerals  and  Bowers, 
or  making  careful  etadies  of  tree-structure  from  brandies  of  ^ne.  It 
was  "  beneath  the  cloudless  peace  of  the  snows  of  Chamouni"  that  Ruskin 
was  to  write,  half-a-century  later,  the  epilogue  of  the  hook  "  whidi  their 
beanty  inspired  and  their  strength  guid^.'' 

From  Chamount  Ruskin  returned  home  by  the  Rhine  and  Flanders, 
and,  in  his  study  at  Herne  HiU,  set  himself  to  writing  his  first  volume. 
"Retaming,"  says  Ruskin,  "in  the  full  enthosiasm  and  rush  of  s^  in 
the  too  literally  sapling  and  stripling  mind  of  me,  (I)  wrote  the  first 


*  Wordsworth  ;  hMmatioiu  qf  IntmorMity. 

*  In  1842  KTichal  Devonassoud  {Pratmita,  il.  ch.  iv.  G  7B). 

*  Tlia  frontis^Me  to  Volume  II.  is  iroai  a  drawing  «Cbamouni  made  in  Idtt. 
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volume  of  Modem  Pamters.'" '  Uii  mind  wu  well  rtond.  His  heart  was 
baniDg  within  him.  His  pen  had  ftlready  learnt  much  of  its  conning. 
His  home  sunonndings  were  faToomble,  too,  to  his  work.  Herne  Hill 
was  in  those  days  at  the  edge  of  the  open  country.  Modem  Paiattr* 
could  never  have  been  written,  Raskin  used  to  say  in  later  years,  except 
in  the  purer  air  of  fifty  years  since.*  In  October  184S  the  Uuskin  faouse- 
hold  was  moved  from  Heme  Hill  to  the  larger  house  and  grounds  of 
Denmaric  Hill.  Here  Ruskin^s  study,  on  the  first  floor,  looked  on  to 
"  the  lawn  and  further  field "" ;  while  the  window  of  his  bedroom  above, 
looking  straight  south-east,  "gave  command  of  the  momiog  clouds,  in- 
estimable for  its  aid  in  all  healthy  thought.^'  Near  by  was  Croxted 
Lane,*  then  a  green  by-road  pamng  through  hedge-rows.  "  There,"  says 
Ruskin,  "  my  mother  and  I  used  to  gather  the  first  buds  of  the  hawtlumi ; 
and  there,  in  after  years,  I  used  to  walk  in  the  summer  shadows,  as  in  a 
place  wilder  and  sweeter  than  our  garden,  to  think  over  any  passage  I 
wanted  to  make  better  than  usual  in  Modem  PwmtertT^  And,  for  hia 
special  art  work,  Ruskin  was  otherwise  well  placed.  He  had  Oulwich 
Gallery  close  by,  for  examples  of  the  ancients ;  and  for  Turner,  he  had 
not  only  the  run  of  the  master's  own  gallery  in  Queen  Anne  Street ; 
but,  nearer  home,  the  collection  of  Mr.  Bicknell  at  Heme  Hill  freely 
open  to  him,  and  the  yet  richer  one  of  Mr.  Windus  within  an  easy 
journey  at  Tottenham.  At  Norwood,  too,  within  an  easy  walk  of 
Denmark  Hill,  was  Mr,  Grifiith,  the  picture-dealer,  who  had  first  intro- 
duced Ruskin  to  Turner,  and  in  whose  house  picture  and  drawings 
by  the  artist  were  always  to  be  seen.*  Of  the  spirit  in  which  Ruskin 
set  himself  to  his  task,  the  Letters  to  a  College  Friend  and  to  Dale 
have  already  had  something  to  tell.  He  had  felt  intensely  a  call  to 
the  interpretation  of  art  and  nature,  "not  by  a  flying  fancy,  but  so 
long  as  I  can  remember,  with  settled  and  steady  desire."^  But  it  was  a 
"  serious  call,"  and  he  threw  into  his  answer  to  it  all  the  earnestness  and 
solemnity  of  a  highly-strung  temperament.  Two  long  letters — written 
to  Liddell  and  Osborne  Gordon  respectively — have  been  preserved,  ex- 
plaining   in  his  own  words   the  temper  and  the  object  in  which  he  set 

■  Kpili^ue  to  Modem  PainUrt,  roL  ij.  (1883  ed.),  g  a 

^  TIf  AH  (^  En^and,  g  184  The  Storm  CUmd  qf  the  Ninettenth  OnUury,  IBM, 
p.  137  ;  snd  see  the  accouat  of  Heme  Hill  sod  its  Burroundingf  in  Prattrita,  i.  ch.  ij. 

'  Praterita,  iL  ch,  viii,  §  ISO,  where  Ruakin  further  deecribes  hie  etody.  For  the 
date  of  the  move  to  Denmsrk  Hill,  eee  Lettert  to  a  College  Friend,  Vol.  1.  p.  471.  At 
Heroe  Hill  Ruikin's  trtudy  wm  on  the  second  fioor,  looking  out  upon  the  Axmt  nrdeu. 

*  It  WM  in  Croxted  Lane  that  Mr.  Allen  drew  for  Ruskin  "Spirals  of  Thorn" 
<p]ate  52  id  Modem  PaitUert,  vol.  v.). 

'  Fiction  Fair  and  Foul,  §  1. 

*  For  Mr.  Bicknell,  see  helow,  p.  244  n.  ;  for  Mr.  Wiodus,  p.  234  n. ;  for  Mr. 
Griffith,  Epilotfne  to  Ruikin's  Note*  on  ki»  Drawing*  bj/  Turner. 

'  Letter  to  Dale,  Vol.  I.  f.  .T98. 
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hinuelf  to  write  his  book.  These  letter*  are  printed  in  Appendix  iii. 
(pp.  665-671).  It  seemi  that  by  this  time  Rnakin  had  abMidoDed  the 
idea  of  taking  Orders,  which  he  had  for  some  time  entertained  ;^  but  Bible 
studj  still  formed  a  part  of  his  daily  discipline.  Among  the  MSS.  of 
Modem  Paintert  now  in  America  (p.  68S)  is  a  translation,  with  notes,  of 
tiie  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  'llie  MS.  goes  as  £m-  aa  ch.  v.  verse  7.  It  is 
an  endeavour  to  translate  the  Greek  text  with  dose  accuracy.  The  MS. 
does  not  seem  worth  printing,  as  an  example  of  Ruakin^s  biblical  studies 
at  this  period  is  included  in  the  Liters  to  a  College  Friend.*  It  was 
Ruskin^s  habit,  late  on  in  life  also,  to  do  a  little  bit  of  very  careful  trans- 
lation— ^fifom  the  Bible  or  Plato — every  day.  His  style  was  io  some 
measure  the  result  of  infinite  pains. 

With  1843  the  diaries  are  again  avulable.  A  few  entries  selected 
from  the  early  montlis  of  the  year  will  afford  a  glimpse  of  the  author 
at  work,  showing  his  diverse  interests  and  enthosiaBms,  and  recording  the 
progress  of  his  composititm : — 

Jam.  15. —  Noble  sermon  from  M[elvtll],*  relating  chiefly  to  the 
constant  occessaty  progress  of  man,  even  in  eternity,  and  the  necessaiy 
proper^  of  the  Deity  to  be  able  to  reveal  Himself  constantly,  more 
and  more,  to  all  eternity  withont  ever  exhausting  Hb  attributes. 

I  had  a  bright,  sunny  walk  afterwards — on  the  hills :  cloudless, 
though  hard  frost,  and  sparkling  dusty  snow  half  an  inch  deep 
bri^tening  everything.  I  was  delighted  at  the  top  of  the  biU,  to 
catch  the  edge  of  the  road,  in  shade — all  uiow— against  the  sky,  and 
then  the  fint  touches  of  sun  on  the  nits  as  I  rose.  It  was  the  light 
of  the  Alps,  and  their  look  agaiost  the  sky — for  a  moment  of  fancy. 

Jam.  1& — .  .  .  Turner  is  going  to  do  ten  more  drawings,  and  I  am 
tn  a  fever  tilt  I  see  the  subjects.  .  .  .* 

Jan.  19.— Yesterday  with  Richard  >  to  Geological  .  .  .  Today 
pleasant  lesson  from  Harding,  and  got  splendid  Modern  Italy*  at 
Jennings',  and  some  valuable  notes  at  Royal  Academy ;  but  late  to- 
night, and  must  be  up  to  organise  in  the  morning.  Tcnnant  said  that 
a  man  published  a  paper  a  little  while  ago  concerning  geology,  in  which 
he  described  mountain  limestone  as  granite ;  this  is  certainly  rather 
broader  than  I  could  have  fancied. 

>  Bt^LtUtrtte 

*  In  the  letter  (xri)  of  Jsn.  8,  1843, 1 
Adam  ftU?"  VoL  L  pp.  47ff-487. 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  490. 

*  See  above,  p.  xxiii. 

*  Richard  Fall;  see  Vol.  IL  p.  429. 

*  f.e:  a  print  from  Tiinier's  ptetnre,  for  whicli  see  ImIow,  p.  900  n.  The  notes  at 
the  Academy  most  have  been  frmn  the  Diploma  Gallery  (see  below,  p.  190). 
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Jmt.  %k-~\  mm  getting  quite  dfMipated— a«t  at  Dniry  Laiw  iMt 
Bight  MMTcadjr  In  MaAelh,  wretdbod  b^ond  all  I  bad  naoadrtd 
potaUde ;  qiiit«  tirod  and  bored,  but  Gordon  liked  it  .  .  . 

JoM.  S5.—  .  .  .  Walked  down  to  Zool^ical  Qardena,  nd  bad  » 
pleasant  saunter  with  Gordon.  Many  new  anlmali;  1  think  I  ihall 
manage  to  go  there  oftener.  Curious  essay  of  Newman's  I  read 
some  pages  of— about  the  eccleaiaatical  mincles :  full  of  intellect,  bat 
doubtful  in  tendency.     I  fear  insidious,  yet  I  like  it.* 

Jan.  S6. — Pleasant  evening  with  Goi^n  and  his  sister  and  Richard, 
bat  little  done.  Sauntered  with  him  into  Dulwich  Gallery,  and  wrote 
a  little,  and  drew  badly.  The  days  get  long  apace,  however,  and  my 
woric  is  beginning  to  assume  form. 

Ja».  S7. — Gordon  left  ua  to-day,  and  I  miss  him  very  much — 
'  kind  fellow,  and  clever  as  kind.  Took  him  into  town,  and  called  on 
Tomer ;  found  him  in,  and  In  excellent  hnmonr,  and  will  come  to  me 
on  my  biftbdcy.  Then  on  to  Jones,*  with  whom  I  chatted  for  a  long 
time,  be  condescendingly  going  on  with  his  work.  I  bad  a  delMoaa 
day  altt^tber,  counting  a  pleasant  lesson  from  Harding,  who  saya  I 
yield  a  great  deal  too  much  to  my  feelings  In  drawing,  and  don't  judge 
enough.  1  feel  this  to  be  true,  and  will  try  fo  comiuer  it ;  it  is  new 
to  me.  .  .  . 

Jan.  31. — I  have  worked  bard  to-day,  but  I  have  done  nothing. 
My  stuff  is  getUng  a  little  into  shape  at  last  .  .  .  Scarcely  read  a 
word  now  or  do  anything  but  the  matter  in  hand.  .  .  . 

Feb.  8. — The  happiest  birthday  evening  save  one  I  ever  spent  in 
my  life.     Tamer  happ;  and  kind ;  all  else  fitting  and  delightful.  .  -   . 

FA.  9. — I  wish  my  work  went  as  the  days  do;  I  am  terribly 
behind.  All  day  long  in  town  to-day,  and  bothered  in  the  Nat  Gall. — 
quite  certain  of  the  villainonsness  of  the  pictures,  but  difficult  to  prove. 

FA,  10. — .  .  .  Nothing  done  beyond  a  single  chapter  to-day. 

Feb.  II. — Worked  bard  to-day  and  got  on.  .  .  . 

Fdi.  IS.— So  go  the  seven  years,  fat  and  lean;  they  are  of  more 
even  tenoar  now,  and  wilt  be,  I  hope,  for  ever.  .  .  . 

FA.  15.— Bless  me,  how  the  days  go!  Only  1*  days  to  the  time 
I  gave  myself  for  finishing  ray  woric.  However,  I  mustn't  write  here, 
bat  go  to  sleep,  and  be  np  early  and  at  work.  .  .  . 

FA.  18.—.  .  .  Worked  a  good  deal,  but  got  on  very  shiwiy. 

Feb.  81. — It  is  strange — I  work  and  work  and  cannot  get  on  ; 
had  to  rewrite  a  whole  chapter  to-day.  But  I  had  a  lovely  walk — 
mild  sun  and  baking  wind — and  I  got  to  the  snowdrifts  where  they 

'  Cardinal  Newman's  "  Essay  on  tlie  Miraclea  recorded  in  Beclcsiastical  History  " 
fir«t  appeared  in  1S42  as  an  introduction  to  his  tnDslatiim  (vol.  i.)  of  Plenry's  JMssi- 

*  PresamaUy  George  Jooea,  R.A.  (1706-1869),  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  a  grsat  Aiend  of  Turner. 
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ttlU  lay  deep  utd  pure,  and  glowed  ia  the  >ua  m  If  they  had  been 
on  the  Alps ;  and  the  dogs  went  half  out  of  their  wits  with  delight, 
ndling  and  kiddng  in  it,  and  throwing  it  over  each  other.  What  a 
lovely  thing  a  bit  of  a  fine,  aharp,  crystallised,  Iwoken  mow  ia,  held  up 
against  the  bine  sky,  catching  the  sun  I    Talk  of  diamonds ! 

Feb.  Si. —  .  .  .  Called  at  Turner's  .  .  .  insisted  on  my  taking 
a  glass  of  wine,  but  I  wouldn't;  excessively  good-natured  to-day. 
Heaven  grant  he  may  not  be  mortally  offended  with  the  wortc  I 

Mm/  I.' — Couldn't  write  while  I  had  this  work  for  Turner  to  do  j 
had  not  the  slightest  notion  what  labour  it  was.  I  was  at  it  all  April 
from  6  morning  till  10  night,  and  late  to-night  too — but  shall  keep  <m, 
Ihopc.i 

The  fint  volume  of  Modem  Pmntert  was  published  in  the  first  week 
of  Bffty  1848.*  Unskin  ww  then  just  twenty-four  yean  of  age.  The 
autiwrV  yonth  was  the  reasoo  of  his  ctmcealin^  his  peraonality  under  the 
deaeriptMHi  "  A  Graduate  of  Oxford  " — "  sore,"  he  says,  **  ot  the  truth  of 
what  I  wrote,  but  fearing  that  I  might  not  obtain  fair  hearing,  if  the 
reader  knew  my  youth.^  *  Tliis  was  a  counsel  of  prudence — a»  also  the 
adoptiim  of  a  nom  de  plume  for  The  Poetry  ^  Arehttecturv — which  Huskin 
owed  to  his  father.*  The  concealment  was  at  first  well  sustained ;  even 
c<dlege  tutors  and  friends  were  unaware  of  the  author's  identity.*  The 
tttle  wtiich  Ruskin  origtaally  chose  for  the  volume  was  'Iktmer  and  the 
Ancients.  To  this,  however,  the  publi^iers  objected ;  and  to  them  the  title 
Modem  Pmnters  was  due.  Ruskin,  however,  was  not  eatirely  deprived  of 
his  Turner  and-  the  Ancients,  and  the  title-page  of  the  book  was  well 
filled  as  follows  :— 

Modem  Painters!  j  Their  Superiority  |  In  the  Art  (^  Landscape 
Painting  [To  all  j  The  Ancient  Masters  |  proved  by  examples  of  j 
The  TruciThe  Beautiful,  and  the  Intellectual,  |  From  the  |  Worits 
of  Modem  Artista,  |  especially  |  From  those  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
&q.,  R.A.  I  By  a  Graduate  of  Oxford  |  [QooUtion  from  Wordsworth]  j 
London :  |  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  65  Comhill.  f  1843.^ 

■  The  diary  skips  from  Febnuir  37  to  May  1,  except  for  •  brief  note  on  March  12, 

■  i.e.  at  work  for  the  second  romme. 

*  Tha  date,  April  S,  givva  in  Wise  and  Smart's  Bibliography,  is  incorrect.  On 
April  22  the  book  wss  sdrertiBed  ss  "  nearly  ready  "  ;  on  May  6,  m  "  jurt  puhlished." 

*  Aeademg  Nate*,  18fi0,  prefcoe. 

*  Ct.  Praterita,  I.  eh.  idL  g  2M). 

*  8m  liddelPs  letter,  below,  p.  608  n.  RuHkin  notes  slso  in  his  diary  (on  May 
Ifi,  1843),  that  "  Ricbmond  seems  to  have  no  idea  st  present  it  can  be  mine." 

*  The  onderlined  wordi  appeared  on  the  back,  with  the  desini  reprodaced  below 
(p..  Mi.).  For  further  particniars,  see  Bibliographical  Note.  For  the  story  of  the 
tide,  see  Rnskin's  letter  to  Uddell,  below,  p.  668 ;  and  Modern  Ptintert,  rol.  v.  pt  ix. 
ch.  xiL  §  1  "• 
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Raikin  sccepted  the  comprcKDise,  but  did  not  like  it  Hie  cumber- 
some description  was  afterworda  dropped,  and  he  miut  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  Bhort  title,  for  in  after  yean  he  preferred  to  call  himself  '*tfae 
author  of  Modem  Pamteriy 

The  book  was  published  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  Ruskin's  father, 
who  until  his  death  in  1864  acted  as  his  son's  literary  a^nt,  had  in  the  fiist 
instance  oiTered  the  book  to  John  Murray,  without,  however,  showing  him 
the  MS.  "He  said,"*  wrote  3.  J.  Ruskin  to  W.  H.  Harrison  (March  81, 
1SVI),  "  the  public  cared  little  about  Turner,  but  strongly  urged  my  son's 
writing  on  the  German  School,  which  the  public  were  calling  for  woiks 
on.''  Murray  asked,  however,  for  sight  of  a  sheet.  "  I  thought,"  contioua 
J.  J.  Ruskin,  "  if  I  sent  a  dieet,  and  the  work  was  refused,  I  should  be 
offering  my  old  tntaid  P.  Stewart  a  rejected  book.  I  therefore  declined 
submitting  any  sheet,  and  carried  the  work  at  onoe  to  Smith  &  Co.'" 
Harrison  had  written  to  ask  if  it  was  true,  as  reported,  that  the  book 
had  been  rejected  by  Murray.  "I  am  the  party  to  blame,"  con> 
tinoes  J.  J.  Ruskin,  "  but  I  by  no  means  r^;ret  the  event.  Books,  like 
men,  are  often  the  better  of  beginning  the  world  in  adversity.  If  Modtm 
Painten  had  been  cradkd  in  Albemarle  Street,  and  fondled  in  the  Quarteriy, 
it  might  have  been  overlaid  in  the  nursing — nnothered  with  flattery."  * 
The  firm  of  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  in  which  P.  Stewart  was  then  a  parbier, 
"  accepted  the  proposal  to  publish  with  alacrity,  and  thus  was  inaugurated 
Raskin's  thirty  years'  close  personal  connexion  with  Smith,  Elder  &  Co., 
and  more  espedoUy  with  Geoi^  Smith,  on  whose  shoulders  the  whole  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  firm  were  soon  to  fidl."' 

Murray's  answer  to  J.  J.  Raskin  is  of  additional  interest  as  showing 
the  current  taste  of  the  time.  To  place  the  first  volumes  of  Modern 
Painten  in  their  historical  position,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  opposing 
forces  which  they  had  to  combat,  as  well  as  the  compelling  influences  of 
the  author's  idiosyncrasy.     The  public,  then,  "  cared  little  about  Turner." 

'  In  the  Memoir  of  Georn  Smith  in  the  Dictionary  <ifNatioaai  Biograpi]/  (Snpple- 
mentuy  tuL  i.,  1901,  p.  xvl.  ;  jk  II  of  th«  privately  circulated  reprint),  it  is  stated 
that  Hnskin's  &ther  "  niled  to  induce  Jalm  Murraf  tu  iraus  it  on  commiieion."  This 
itatement  iSj  it  will  Im  bmd,  Boraswhst  misleading. 

*  ilemoir  qfQeone  Smith,  p.  11.  Georg«  Smith  at  this  time  waa  living  on  Denmark 
HilL  Ruakin  had  abvadjr  had  some  dealing*  with  the  firm  through  Friendtkip'*  Qffirt$tg 
(•ee  Vol.  II.  p.  six.,  and  (/*.  p.  zliij.  "  The  late  Mr.  Smith  "  (i.e.  George  Smith's  Mker, 
who  died  in  lS46)j  wrote  J.  J.  RuBkin,  "  offered  to  get  Murray  to  take  it  if  I  particu. 
larly  wished  it."  Wlien  the  book  had  appeared  and  made  its  mark,  Murray  desired 
Ruskin  to  contribute  to  the  ^uafterfy.  Tb'ia  lie  declined  to  do,  as  *  letter  from  bit 
father  (June  26,  184fi)  shows ;  though  subsequently,  and  in  a  different  coauexion,  be 
did  write  for  the  Amw  (eee  PnHerila,  ii.  ch.  x.  §  192). 
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It  hu  sometimet  been  sopposed  tlutt  Riukin  introdooed  Toroix  to  tiie 
Bnglish  public  It  is  tme  tluit  the  two  namei  will  enr  be  uwdmted, 
owing  to  tbe  conjunction  whereby  the  original  geniui  of  tbe  aitiit  foond 
ia  hi>  own  day  the  gmios  of  a  critic,  no  leM  mginal,  to  undentand  aod 
to  intopret  him.  But  INinm'  had  becoine  a  Royal  Academician  neariy 
twenty  yean  before  Riukin  was  bom.  He  was  fiunous  and  wealthy  long 
before  Riukin''s  book  appealed.  Riukin  did  not  diacover  Turner  in  tbe 
sense  that  he  discovered  Carpacdo  and  re-disoorered  llntoret;  bnt  he 
did  for  him  a  service  even  more  conspicooos.  He  rescued  him  not  from 
obacurity,  but  from  misunderstanding.  He  was  not  the  first  to  praise  " 
Tum»,  but  he  intervened  in  order  that  he  should  be  praised  ri^tly.  It 
was,  OS  we  have  seen,  the  change  to  Tumer''s  later  manner,  and  the  con- 
temptuous misunderstanding  of  this  change  on  the  part  of  the  critics,  that 
called  Ruskin  into  the  fray.^  He  stemmed  the  tide  of  war,  and  in  doing 
so  he  laid  tbe  foundations  not  only  of  a  better  appreciation  of  a  gnat 
master,  and  of  broader  views  of  the  art  of  painting,  but  also  genoaily  of 
saner  and  more  scientific  criticism.  "  Tumer^s  impressicKis  displease  us,** 
said  the  critics  of  the  day ;  **  we  have  never  seen  such  things ;  they  do 
not  conform  to  existing  rules  and  traditional  conventions.^  Ruskin's 
was  the  more  modem  attitude.  He  discarded  authority  and  looked 
to  principle.  "What  does  the  artist  mean?"  he  asked;  "what  laws 
does  he  ezemfdifyP  what  ia  he  driving  at?"  In  answering  such  questions, 
Ruskin,  as  has  been  truly  said,  jwoduced  "  the  first  notable  work  of  general 
criticism  in  the  spirit  of  the  modem  ^e, — the  pioneer  and  standard-bearer 
in  the  war  against  Riilistinism  and  prejudice."'  "But  where  is  your 
brown  tree  p '"  was  Sir  George  Beaumont's  question  to  Constable.  .  Sir 
Geoi^  looked  at  pictures  through  eyes  attuned  only  to  the  tone  of  certain 
ancient  masters.  Ruskin  taught  us  to  look  at  nature  and  to  consider 
pictures  by  the  light  of  the  traths  t^  nature. 

Agiun,  while  current  criticism  ridiculed  l^umer's  later  manner,  "  tbe 
public  colled  for  works  on  the  German  School."  At  that  time  the 
scheme  for  painting  the  walls  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  was 
on  foot;  it  was  to  the  German  painter,  Cornelius,  that  the  British 
Govemmrat  first  applied.     Among  British  artists,  Maclise  was  the  great 

>  See  StoitM  <tf  Vaiice,  vol  i.  Appendix  11,  wbere  in  reaffirming  (1851)  hit  hUh  In 
Tnmer,  Ruskin  Hyi :  "  I  like  his  liter  pictures,  up  to  the  year  1845,  the  beet ;  sod 
believe  tliat  those  Mmons  who  onlj'  like  his  early  pictures,  d«  uot,  in  hct,  like  him  at 
all.  Thejr  do  not  Dke  that  which  ia  esKotially  kU.  .  .  .  Hia  entire  power  is  best  repre- 
ecEHted  l>y  .  .  .  pictures  .  . .  painted  exactly  at  the  time  when  the  public  aod  the  press 
were  t<ttether  loudest  in  abuse  of  him."  (y.  Rnekin'i  letter  to  the  ArlU  ati^ 
Amateur*  Magazine  in  Appendix  ii.,  below,  p.  6S4. 

1  See  an  eessy  on  "Hie  Geneaie  of  Modem  Pamtert,"  by  W.  G.  ColUngwood,  in 
IgirnM  (Journal  of  the  Riukin  Reading  Guild),  voL  i.,  1800,  p.  7- 
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pftintcr  of  tiie  d»y.  Hie  Italians,  and  Mptdally  tbe  early  Italians, 
were  little  known.  ThoM,  it  must  be  remctnbezed,  were  days  b^ore 
fdiot«^nphy  had  familiarized  the  eyes  of  the  general  pablic  with  Italian 
masterpieces,  "There  was  no  discrimination  then,'"  says  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt,  "  with  artists,  moie  than  with  the  public,  that  Guido,  Pannigiano, 
and  Le  Brun,  Murillo,  Sassoferrato,  and  such  crew,  were  birds  of  a  dif- 
ferent feather  to  their  great  idols,  so  tiiat  the  name  of  tbe  princely 
I7rbinite  was  made  to  cover  all  conventional  art.*'^  In  this  work  trf' 
discrimination  also  Ruskin  was  a  pioneer,  and  in  oonsidaiog  the  warmth 
of  his  invectives  it  is  necessary  to  remember  the  C(»trary  opinions  whidi 
he  was  assailing.  In  the  field  of  landscape,  the  Dutch  and  the  Frendi 
masters  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  the  accepted  models.  It  was  by 
their  standard  that  Turner  was  found  wanting;  to  clear  the  ground  for 
Turner,  he  sought  to  demolish  the  others,  llus  led  him,  no  doubt,  into 
some  euggeration  of  blame  and  into  excess  of  emphasis.  He  has  be«a 
accused — to  take  an  instance  typical  of  many  otbers— of  unfairness  toward* 
Claude,'  and  it  may  be  that  he  strained  some  points  unduly  against  that 
master.*  But  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  all  Ruskin's 
refomces*  will  see  that  he' was  by  no  means  blind  to  Claude's  merits. 
He  did  full  justice  to  Claude's  amenity  and  pensive  grace ;  to  the  beau^ 
of  bis  skies  and  the  skill  and  charm  of  his  aerial  effect*.  Ruskin^e  main 
work  in  relation  to  accepted  masters  was,  however — and  necessarily  fimn 
his  point  of  view — destructive.  At  the  time  when  he  b^an  to  write 
Modem  Pamtert,  Claude  was  accounted  the  prince  of  all  landscape 
painters.  11k  estimate  of  Claude  against  which  Ruskin  protested  may 
be  found  in  Goethe.  "Claude  Lorraine,"  he  said,  "knew  the  real 
world  thorou^y,  even  to  its  nnallest  detail,  and  he  made  use  of  it  to 
express  the  world  contained  in  his  own  beautiful  soul.  He  stands  to 
nature  in  a  double  relation, — he  is  both  her  slave  and  her  master:  her 
slave,  by  the  material  means  which  he  is  obliged  to  employ  to  make  him- 
self understood ;  her  master,  because  he  subordinates  these  material  means 
to  a  well^reasoned  inspiration,  to  which  he  makes  them  serve  as  instru- 
ments." And  elsewhere,  Goethe  expresses  his  admiration  for  the  depth 
and  grasp  of  Claude's  powers.  Ruskin,  in  vindicating  the  greater  sweep 
and  depth  of  Turner's  genius,  fastened  with  all  the  emphasis  of  an  advocate 
upon  the  weak  points  in  Claude's  artistic  and  intellectual  armoury.  By  so 
doing  he  cleared  the  ground  for  a  truer  appreciation  of  Claude,  as  well  a» 

'  Oonttmporuty  RmUu,  April  1888,  p.  476. 

»  See  The  National  Chliety,  edited  by  Sir  B.  J.  Poyntat,  P.R.A.,  1809,  toL  i.  p.  192. 

•  See,  e.g.,  below,  p.  H3  n. 

*  Raskin  himself  brought  tham  t(^;etiier  in   Modtm  Patnttrt,  vol.   v.  pL    ii. 
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ofTvaua.  It  is  probably  •  true  critieiam  that  Raikin^  judgments  upon 
painters  will  stand  more  in  what  he  has  pruaed  than  in  *hat  he  has 
Uamed ;  ^  but,  at  any  rate,  in  reading  tboae  judgments  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  the  oonditiona  and  drcumrtances  of  their  deliveiy. 

It  is  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  heretical  teaching  of  Modem  Painters 
(as  it  then  seemed),  that  the  first  volume  mode  its  mark  so  quickly.  The 
very  audacity  of  its  criticisms,  and  the  air  of  confident  authority  with 
which  they  were  pronounced,  must  have  carried  much  of  the  ground  by 
storm;  but  what  impressed  the  critics  most  was  the  closeness  of  the 
author^B  reasoning,  his  wealth  of  illustrative  reference,  and  the  force  and 
beauty  of  his  style.  One  of  the  earliest  notices  of  the  book  was  in  the 
Globe  newspaper  (Aug.  30,  1843),  which  pronounced  the  volume  to  be 
''the  production  of  one  who  is  profoundly  versed  in  the  principles  as  well 
•a  in  the  mechanical  details  of  the  art ;  .  .  .  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  has 
studied  nature  with  the  most  enthusiastic  devotion,  and  in  localities  and 
under  circumstances  espedally  propitious  to  the  study.  .  .  .  It  is  evidently 
tbe*work  of  a  poet  as  well  as  of  a  painter,  and  one  of  no  common  order. 
The  dryness  which  would  appear  to  he  almost  inseparable  from  a  dis- 
quisition on  art  is  utterly  lost  in  the  bnrsts  of  startling  eloquence,  poetic 
feeling,  and  touching  pathos,  which  everywhere  abound  in  this  beautiful 
book."  The  Wee%  Cknmicle  (Sept.  16,  1843),  in  the  course  of  a  very 
long  review,  "knew  not  how  enough  to  commend  the  beautiful  spirit 
of  the  work.'"  The  author  showed  "great  brilliancy  of  illustration, 
a  thorough  analytical  mind,  a  minute  observance  of  nature;  and  a 
great  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject  he  is  discussing  renders 
his  pen  at  all  times  instructive  and  interesting.  Few  books,  indeed, 
that  we  have  ever  read,  purely  dedicated  to  an  analysis  of  painting, 
contain  such  an  abundance  of  materials,  or  evince  such  a  profundity 
of  thouj^t  in  its  reading,  as  the  work  before  us.'"  This  reviewer  went 
on  to  make  some  objections  on  particular  points;  and  to  these  Ruskin 
replied  in  a  letter  here  reprinted  (Appendix  ii.,  p.  641).  The  Clmrchmcm 
(Oct.  184S,  pp.  971-673)  saw  in  its  daring  an  evidence  of  genius :  "  it  is  no 

■  Sir  William  Rjcbmoad,RA.,K.C.B.,Mn  of  George  Richmond,  bu  an  interartiiif 
leminimwws  in  thi*  conneiiiHi.  "1  ntii«nib«r  upon  one  ocoaaoo  when  ■  tinde  of  the 
•rt  of  Claude  «u  poarW  ORt  of  hit  moath  like  a  cataract,  in  order  that  hs  might  put 
Turasr  upon  a  ^et  higher  pedertal,  that  my  father  became  Irritated.  He  turned 
sharply  to  Rtiakin  and  wid,  'Rnskia,  when  jour  criticism  ie  constructive  you  talk  like 
■■angd;  when  it  ia  deatniotiTejou  declaim  like  a  demon.'  Thia  vesed  tiie  impnlsiv* 
thinker,  but  yemn  sft«rwards  he  said  to  me, '  Your  father  onoe  administered  a  very  just 
nboke  wbeu  1  talked  nonsense  abont  Claude.'  Ruddn  had  real  Bxtdestv,  for  no  one 
wasDiorecritlealofUiiu0lfthanhe"(filt  Osmya,  vol.  v.  1902,  p.  £89). 
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commim  mind  that  can  soar  above  tiw  misti  and  delwioni  of  traditionary 
prejudice,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  and  such  a  mind  we  have  here.''  llie 
Geniieman's  Magaane  (Nov,  1848,  pp.  451-469),  in  the  course  of  an  ex- 
pository artide,  praised  the  author's  "  ingeauity  of  reasoning,  profose 
display  of  examples  and  illostntioo,  and  elaborate  richness  of  descriptimi 
and  imagery."  The  Church  t^  England  QuarterU/  (vol.  zv.  Jan.  1844, 
pp.  SlS-SJil)  declared  the  volume  to  be  "the  production  of  a  poet  as 
wdl  as  a  painter,"  and  "  one  of  the  most  valuable,  because  one  of  the  most 
practical  and  philosophic  treatises  on  art  that  have  appeared  in  modem 
times."  The  Spectator  (Dec.  7,  1844,  pp.  1167-1169)  was  hiter  in  the 
field,  but  ultimately  had  a  long  review,  commending  "this  able  and 
excellent  treatise  on  landscape  painting  to  all,  whether  artists  or  amateur^ 
who  desire  to  have  their  perceptions  of  the  beauties  of  nature  and  their 
judgment  of  pictures  enlightened,  by  the  observation  and  reasoning  of 
a  writer  possessing  exact  and  extensive  knowledge  of  his  subject,  with 
refined  taate  and  elevated  views."  The  Ariitt  and  Amaieur's  Magaane 
(vol.  i.  pp.  257-264)  was  of  the  same  opinion.  "That  this  work  is 
possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  merits  may  be  fairly  judged,"  it  said, 
"by  the  many  public  notices  it  has  received,  and  by  the  variety  of 
c^inions  it  has  called  forth.  ...  It  is,  taking  it  with  all  its  defects,  by 
far  the  most  intelligent,  philosoi^c,  and  comprehensive  work  on  the 
subject  of  Art  that  has  issued  from  the  press  of  the  present  day.  ...  It 
is  impossible,  in  the  whole  range  of  writing  on  the  subject,  to  find  any- 
thing more  enlightened  in  perception,  more  refined  in  feeling,  more  pro- 
foundly philosophic,  more  deeply  lean^ed  in  the  mysteries  of  Art,  more 
illustrative  of  its  capabilities  and  powers,  more  explanatory  of  its  means 
as  connected  with  one  great  bmndt  of  its  practice,  tfian  this  short  essay 
affords ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  give  the  thoughts  it  contains  a  more  defined 
and  perfect  form,  or  to  clothe  and  grace  them  with  all  the  resources  of 
language — all  that  is  comprehensive,  forcible,  appropriate,  complete." 
Ruskin  contributed  two  papers  to  this  Magazine  at  the  time;  they  are 
here  reprinted  in  Appendix  ii.  (pp.  646-661).  Frager't  Magaxme  (March 
1846,  pp.  958-868)  expounded  tiie  arguments  of  the  volume  at  length, 
and  called  it  "  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  book  which  has  ever  betn 
published  in  reference  to  art.  .  .  .  We  cannot  close  this  article  on  the 
graduate's  volume  without  referring  to  the  singular  eloquence  and  graphic 
power  displayed  in  very  many  of  its  passages.  It  is  evidently  not 
the  work  of  a  critic  only,  but  of  a  painter  and  poet."^  But  none 
of  the  reviews  gave  so  mudi  pleasure  at   Denmaric   Hill   as   that   in 

'  Other  reviawB  of  b  nmilu'  tenor  may  be  fbnnd  In  Tie  Forrign  ami  Oafmjsf 
Quarterlj/  Rewvi,  Oct  1&48,  in  AUat,  and  in  oUier  periodlcsl*  of  the  time. 
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Briitmma  (Dec.  9, 1848,  p.  778),  which  spoke  of  the  book  in  the  foUowiDg 
tenns. — 

"  This  U  the  bold  titie  of  ■  bold  work,  m  general  cIialleDge  to  the  wbcde  body 
of  cognoscenti,  dUettuiU,  and  all  harangoer*,  etaajrlatt,  and  eritici,  on  the 
arts  of  Ittiy,  Flanders,  and  England  for  the  last  hnndred  years.  Of  oonne  it 
will  raise  the  whole  potte  eomitabu  of  the  pencil  In  armi.  .  .  .  Yet  we  shall  not 
be  sniprised  if  the  time  should  arrire  when  the  controversiatists  will  be  tnraed 
into  converts,  and  the  heresy  be  dignified  with  the  faonour  of  the  trae  belief. 
.  .  Weprononnce  the  volume  to  be  one  of  tbe  most  interesting  and  important 
which  we  have  ever  seen  on  the  subject,  exhibiting  a  singular  insight  into  the 
tnie  principles  of  beauty,  order,  and  taste — a  work  calculated  more  than  aty 
otAer  performance  in  the  language  to  make  men  inquire  into  the  nature  of  these 
sensations  of  the  sublime,  the  touching,  and  the  delightful,  and  to  lead  them 
from  doubt  into  knowledge,  without  feeling  the  length  of  a  way  so  scattered 
over  with  the  flowers  of  an  eloquent,  forcible,  and  imaginative  style."' 

Utese  reviews  accurately  reflected  tiie  impression  made  by  the  book 
upon  nnderstanding  readers.  It  may  be  interestiag,  however,  to  state 
that  the  actoal  sale  of  the  book  was  slow.  Of  the  edition  published  in 
May  184S,  600  copies  were  printed.  By  the  end  of  the  year  only  ISO 
bad  been  sold.'  It  must  then  have  made  its  way  more  rapidly,  for  tbe 
second  edition  was  issued  in  the  following  March.  But  if  RuskinV 
audimce  was  at  first  few,  it  was  fit.  Among  the  first  to  read  it  was 
Wordsworth,  who  regarded  Ruskin  as  "a  brilliant  writer,"  and  placed 
the  volume  in  his  lending  library  at  R]rdal  Mount'  A  copy  of  the 
volume  lay  on  Rogen'  library  table.  Tennyson  saw  it  there  and  was 
instantly  attracted  by  it : — 

"Another  book  I  long  very  much  to  see  (he  wrote  to  Moxon,  the 
pabUder)  is  that  on  the  superiorly  of  the  modem  painters  to  the 
old  ones,  and  the  greatness  of  Turner  as  an  artist,  by  an  Oxford 
undergraduate,  I  think.    I  do  not  much  wish  to  buy  it,  it  may  be  dear ; 

>  Rnskin  and  bia  fiither  attributed  this  notice  to  Dr.  Croly  (fiw  whom  see  VoL  I. 
p.  409).  "  Since  I  have  bad  the  pleuure  of  seeing  you,"  irrote  J.  J.  Ruskin  to  W.  H. 
Harrison  (Dec.  12),  "  1  have  read  with  attrition  the  critiaiw  in  tbe  Aritmnia  on 
Modern  PahUert ;  tiie  origin  cannot  be  doubted.  One  would  be  almost  as  proud  of 
firing  occaaiDn  for  so  mssterlv  and  wlt^  a  display  of  critical  powers  as  of  prodocing  ■ 
toleiable  book.  ...  If  the  Book  had  been  abnaed  t^  all  the  Pren,  this  would  have 
compensated  alone.  ...  I  write  to  vou  oot^UmtiaOs,  and  if  you  desm  It  worth  while 
yon  can  name  the  mbject  to  Dr.  Croiy,  to  whom  my  mu,  not  owning  the  Book,  cannot 
wall  express  his  gratitude  or  his  admiration." 

*  MemolT  tf  Omye  amith,  p.  11 ;  In  tbe  DkHmary  <f  Nattm*^  Biograpinf,  Snpple- 
■lantary  Volume  L,  1901,  p.  xvL 

■  See  William  Knig^t^a  Ltft  <^  WardtwoHIt,  I8S9,  ii  334,  Ui.  £43,  For  Ruskin's 
inttodnetloa  to  Wordsworth  at  Oxford,  see  VoL  II.  p  xxril. 
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«  yoa  could  borrow  it  tar  nc  oat  of  the  London  lAbmy,  or  fiton 
Rogers.  I  uw  It  Ijing  on  faU  table.  I  vonld  promiBe  to  t«ke  care 
of  it,  and  send  it  back  in  due  time."  ' 

Rogers  hinuelf  miiat  have  been  struck  by  the  book,  tm  in  the  apring 
of  1844  Ruskin  was  two  or  three  times  invited  to  his  house,  and  a 
correspondence  followed.^  Sir  Hoiy  Taylor,  author  of  Philip  dm 
Ariroelde,  was  another  early  reader  of  the  book,  and  he  passed  cm  itt 
praises  to  another  distinguished  poet.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Aubrey  ile 
Vere,  begging  him  to  read  "  a  book  which  seems  to  me  to  be  far  more 
deeply  founded  in  its  criticism  of  art  than  any  other  that  I  have  met 
with,  .  .  .  written  with  great  power  and  eloquence,  and  a  spirit  of  tbe 
most  diligent  investigation.  ...  I  am  told  that  the  author's  name  is 
Ruskin,  and  that  he  was  considered  at  college  as  an  odd  sort  of  man 
who  would  never  do  anything.^*  Sara  Coleridge,  tn  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  recommends  "a  tluck  volume  by  a  graduate  of  Oxford."  '"Hk 
author,"  she  says,  "has  not  converted,  and  yet  he  has  delighted  me. 
.  .  .  His  descriptions  of  nature  in  reference  to  art  are  delightful; 
eloods,  rocks,  ewib,  water,  foliage,  he  examines  and  describes  in  a 
manner  which  shows  him  to  be  quite  a  man  of  genius,  full  of  knoW' 
ledge,  and  that  fineness  of  observation  which  geoius  produces."*  Miss 
Mitford,  who  afterwards  became  a  dear  friend  of  the  author,  was  also  an 
early  admirer  of  Modem,  PmrUer*.^  She  sent  word  of  it  to  the  Brownings 
in  Italy.  They  were  already  engaged  upon  the  book,  deeply  interested, 
but  sometimes  acutely  disagreeing  with  its  judgments: — 

"The  letter  (wrote  Mrs,  Browning)  in  which  you  menticMied  your 
Oxford  student  caught  us  in  the  midst  of  his  work  upon  art.  Very 
vivid,  very  graphic,  fiill  of  sensibility,  but  Inconsequent  in  s<Hne  of  the 
teasocing.  It  seemed  to  me,  and  rather  flashy  than  full  in  the  meta- 
phyiies.  Robert,  who  knows  a  good  deal  about  art,  to  which  knowledge 
I  of  course  have  no  pretence,  coold  agree  with  him  only  by  snatches, 
and  we,  both  of  us,  standing  before  a  very  expressive  picture  of 
D(»nenichlno'B  (the   'David'  —  at    Fano),   wondered   how    he    conld 

'  AffraS  Lard  TauiyMn;  A  Maaoir  bg  hit  Sen,  1897,  L  223.  Taunrioa  and 
Ruskin  met  in  iSter  years,  and  eocvenatiouB  betweaa  thein  have  bean  rewrdad  (we 
index  volume).  Teunyion  was  once  asked  to  name  the  six  authon  in  whom  the 
statelieet  Euglish  pnwe  wu  to  be  fonnd.  He  refdied  :  Hooker,  Baoon,  Milton, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  De  Quincey,  Ruikin  {ibitt.  ii.  415). 

'  For  Ruakin'a  first  and  apparently  earlier  introduotion  to  Rogeia,  sea  FntttrUa,  L 
ck.  V.  §  lOA.    Hii  letters  ta  K«^n  are  given  in  a  later  Tolume  of  this  editiou. 

■  Otllingwood's  L\fe  qfRatkin,  1000,  p.  m. 

*  Letter  dted  in  tbe  We^miitHar  GoMMe,  Jan.  31, 1000. 

'  TAfl  FHendthipi  i^Mary  EuteU  UHford,  by  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estfange,  18B2,  U.  107. 
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blftsphome  to  against  a  great  artist^    Still,  be  ia  no  otHaaTf  bub,  and 

for  a  critic  to  be  so  much  of  a  poet  is  a  great  thiag.     Also,  we  bare 
by  no  means,  I  sbonld  imagine,  seen  the  ntnioBt  of  his  stature."  * 

Mis.  Gaskell  and  Charlotte  Bronte  also  read  Ruskin  together,  thoag^  this 
was  at  a  somewhat  later  date,  and  wei«  at  one  in  admiration  of  his 
tmming  prophecies.  "  Hltiierto,^  wrote  Miss  Bronte,  "  I  hare  ooly  had 
niBtbct  to  guide  me  in  jndging  of  art  ^  I  feel  now  as  if  I  had  been  walking 
blind&ld — this  book  seems  to  ^ve  me  eyes.  I  do  wish  I  Had  pictures 
within  reach  by  which  to  test  the  new  sense.  Who  can  read  these 
glowing  descriptions  of  Turner's  works  without  lodging  to  see  them  P  .  .  . 
I  like  this  author's  style  much ;  there  is  both  energ;y  and  beauty  in  it. 
I  like  himself,  too,  because  he  is  such  a  hearty  admirer.  He  does  not 
gire  binuelf  half-measure  of  praise  or  vituperation.  He  eulogizes,  be 
reverences  with  his  whole  soul.'"  ^  "  Auskio  seems  to  me,"  sbe  wrote  in 
aaotber  letter,  "one  of  the  few  genuine  wribera,  as  distinguished  from 
book-makers  of  the  age.  His  eanwstness  even  amuses  me  in  certain 
pnniwflrn ;  for  I  cannot  help  laughing  to  think  how  utilitarians  will  fume 
and  firet  over  his  deep,  •eriotis  (and  as  they  will  think),  fiuiatical  re\-erence 
for  Art  That  pure  and  severe  mind  you  ascribed  to  him  speaks  tn  every 
line.  He  writM  like  a  consecrated  Priest  of  the  Abstract  and  Ideal."* 
It  was  as  a  prophet  that  Gieorge  Eliot  also  came  to  regard  the  aathor  of 
Modem  Pamtera.  "I  venerate  him,"  she  wrote,  "as  one  of  the  great 
teachers  of  the  day.  Tlie  grand  doctrines  of  truth  and  sincerity  in  art, 
and  the  nobleness  and  solemnity  of  our  human  life,  which  he  teaches  with 
the  inspiration  of  a  Hebrew  prophet,  must  be  stirring  up  young  minds 
in  a  promising  way."'  Among  the  young  minds  whom  the  appearance 
of  Modem  Pmntert  greatly  stirred  were  many  who  were  destined  to  have 
influence  in  their  turn  on  the  minds  of  others.  To  Liddell,  aft^rvards 
Dean  of  Christ  Cburdi,  the  first  volume  was  "like  a  revelation."*  To 
it  and  ita  successors  a  great  headmaster  owed  "more  of  thought  and 
fhdtfol  power  than  to  any  other  book  or  any  other  living  man."' 
Robertson  of  Brighton  found  in  Ruskin's  early  writings  on  art  *<  a  sense 

)  S«e  below,  p.  184  n. 

■  Tha  Letttr*  tifXUxiOtlk  BarreU  Brvmins,  ed.  by  F.  G.  Ksnyou,  1807, 1.  384. 

*  Letter  toW.S.WilUsin«(afSmtth,iBadcr£Co),priiitodmJlaenMUMt'<Jf4wu^ 
Aug.  1891,  voL  Iziv.,  p.  280. 

*  The  lAfi  qf  CkaHaUe  BnmU,  by  Mtb.  GHkeU,  pocket  ed.,  1889,  p.  368 ;  ^  pp. 
3U  and  38a 

*  Gmvt  SSott  HO,  by  J.  W.  CroM,  1B8«,  iL  7. 

*  See  below,  p.  668  it. 

I  X*/e  qf  Eduard  Thiitii  (of  Uppinebsin),  by  G.  R.  Parkin,  1898,  ii.  243 ;  and  (/. 
f.2A&.    Cf.  Deui  Famr's  axpreMMi  of  bi*  debt  to  Buskin,  St.  Charge,  vol  U.  (1888J  p.  a 
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of  aoothing,"  "  more  precious  than  even  works  which  treat  of  Kaentific 
truth,  BDch  aa  chemiBtry,  for  they  do  not  feed  the  heart."  lite  following 
letter  &om  him  refers  more  particularly  to  the  fint  volume  of  Modem 
Pmniert: — 

"  I  rejoice  thkt  you  have  taken  up  Etuskln ;  only  let  me  a*k  yon  to 
read  it  very  slowly,  to  resolve  not  to  finish  more  than  a  few  pages  each 
(hty.  One  or  two  of  the  smaller  chapters  are  quite  enough— a  .I<Hig 
chapter  is  enough  for  two  days,  except  where  it  is  chiefly  made  up  of 
illustration  from  pictures ;  those  can  ouly  be  read  with  minute  attention 
when  you  have  the  print  or  picture  to  which  he  refers  yon ;  and 
those  which  you  can  so  see,  in  the  National  Gallery,  Dnlwich,  &c,  yoa 
should  study,  with  the  book,  one  or  two  at  a  time.  The  book  is  worth 
reading  hi  this  way:  study  it — think  over  each  chapter,  and  examine 
yoniself  mentally,  with  shut  eyes,  upon  its  principles,  putting  down 
briefly  on  paper  the  heads,  and  getting  up  each  day  the  principles  you 
gained  the  day  before.  This  is  not  the  way  to  read  many  books,  but 
it  is  the  way  to  read  much  ;  and  one  read  in  this  way,  carefully,  wcmld 
do  more  good,  and  remain  longer  fructifying,  than  twenty  dcimmed. 
Do  not  read  it,  however,  with  slavish  acquiescence ;  with  deference, 
for  it  deserves  it,  hut  not  more.  And  when  you  have  got  its  prin- 
ei^es  woven  into  the  mcmoiy,  hereafter,  by  comparison  and  considem- 
ticm,  you  will  be  able  to  correct  and  modify  for  youiselt"  ^ 

It  was  thus  that  among  an  ever-widening  circle  Ruskin''8  book  come  to 
be  read.  At  the  time  the  critical  opinion  which  probably  exercised  most 
'  influence  was  that  of  Sydney  SmiUi,  who,  as  Canon  Dale  reported  to 
J.  J.  Ruskin,  "  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  your  son^s  work,  on  a  public 
occasion,  and  in  presence  of  several  distinguished  literary  characters.  He 
said  it  was  a  work  of  transcendent  talent,  presented  the  most  original 
views,  and  the  most  elegant  and  power^  language,  and  would  work  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  world  of  taste.'"* 

The  fructifying  effect  which  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Painter* 
exercised  on  the  minds  of  general  readen,  it  exercised  also  on  many  a 
young  artist.  From  the  artistic  memoira  of  the  time,  two  instances 
may  be  given — typical  of  many  others.  Tlie  book  came  to  him,  Mr. 
Hodgson,  R.A.,  tells  us,  "  in  the  light  of  a  revelation,  as  a  new  gospel 
to  the  wOTld  of  art."*     One  day,  says  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  in  describing 

>  Lffi  and  Letten  qfF.  IT.  StiberUm,  by  Stopfbrd  A.  Biooke,  1874,  pp.  302,  305. 
■  PrtetmiUt,  iL  ch.  iz.  §  165.     See  also  the  letter  iram  Rualdn  there  given  as  a 

*  F^  YtanqfBritUhArl.bfJ.  E.  Hodgson,  R.  A,  1887,  p.  38. 
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hii  student  yfeus,  '*a  fcllow-student,  one  Telfer,  spoke  to  me  of  RoskinV 
Modem  Painten,  and  ended  by  lending  it  for  a  few  days.  ...  To  get 
throng  the  book  I  had  to  nt  up  moat  of  the  night  more  than  once,  and 
I  returned  it  before  I  had  got  half  the  good  there  was  in  it ;  but  of  all 
leaders,  nme  so  stiongly  as  myself  could  have  felt  that  it  was  written 
expressly  for  him.  When  it  had  gone,  the  echo  of  its  words  stayed  with  me, 
and  pealed  a  farther  meaning  and  value  in  their  inspiration  whenever  my 
more  solemn  feelings  were  touched  in  any  way."  ^  Hunt  must  thus  have 
read  the  first  volume  soon  after  its  publication ;  his  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  author  came  some  years  later.  The  reception  of  the  book  in  the 
circle  of  painters  in  which  Ruskin  and  his  fiither  moved  at  the  time  is 
described  in  Praterita  (ii.  ch.  iz.).  It  was  somewhat  reaerved.  It  was 
not  nntil  October  1844  that  Turner  himself  spoke  to  Raskin  about  the 
book.  Buskin's  note  of  the  occasion  gives  a  characteristic  glimpse  of 
the  painter: — 

Odober  iO,  '44. — Have  not  written  a  word  [i.e.  in  his  diaiy]  since 
returning  froni  ChaiDoani,  for  my  days  pass  monotonously  now.  Only 
I  ongfat  to  note  my  being  at  Windas's  on  Thunday,  to  dine  with  Turner 
and  Ciriffith  alone,  and '  Turner's  tlianking  mc  for  my  book  for  tbe  first 
time.  We  drove  borne  together,  reached  his  house  about  one  in  the 
mondng.  Boy-Uke,  he  soul  he  would  give  sixpence  to  find  the  Hariey 
Street  gates  shut;  but  on  our  reaching  his  door,  vowed  he'd  be  damoed 
if  we  shouldn't  come  in  and  have  some  sherry.  We  were  compelled  to 
obey,  and  (o  drank  healths  again,  exactly  as  the  clock  struck  one,  by 
the  light  of  a  single  tallow  candle  In  the  under  room — the  wine, 
by-lhe-bye,  first-rate. 

It  was  not  in  Turner's  nature  to  say  much;  it  is  characteristic  again 
of  him  that  among  the  things  he  said  on  this  or  some  other  occasion  was 
that  his  champion  '*  didn't  know  how  difficult  it  is,''  and  had  been  too 
hard  on  his  fellow-artists.*  Turner  had  probably  read  the  book  some 
time  before,  for  on  May  15  (1848)  Ruskin  notes : — 

"Called  on  Turner  tcMlsy,  who  was  particularly  gracious.  I  think 
be  must  have  read  my  book,  and  have  been  pleased  with  it,  by  bis  tone." 

In  the  Academy  of  184S,  which  opaied  at  the  time  that  the  book 
^ipeared.  Turner  exhibited  pictures  which  Ruskin  considered  among 
his  finest  works — especially  the  "Sun  of  Venice  going  to  Sea"  and  the 

>  "The  Pie-IUphaelite  Brotherliood  :  a  Fight  ibr  Art,"  hj  W.  Holmaa  Hant,  in 
Tie  COHl«ngtorary  Bemea,  April  1886,  p.  478. 
■  Leduret  «•  Art,  §  8. 
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'*81   Benedetto  looking  to  Fnnna";^  bat  tin  pn«  wm  atUI  Utteriy 
•oomfal.     Bnikin  notes  in  his  diaij : — 

Mof  10  [IMS]. — Yesterdky  ftt  Academy  .  .  .  Tnmer  greatM-  tiun 
be  lut  been  these  five  yeaim. 

liey  13. — Nothing  bat  ignotant,  namewired,  vipid  abuse  of  Tomer 
in  the  periodicals.  I  bdiere  it  is  spitc!,  for  I  cannot  cooeeiTe  ignnauee 
to  total  in  any  number  of  men  capable  of  writing  two  words  of  English. 
As  the  years  went  on.  Busking  advocacy  in  large  measure  prerailed. 
**  Works  by  Tamer  foi^otten  by  the  ordinary  public  were  recalled.  .  .  . 
His  timid  admirers  now  grew  bolder;  his  aionies  were  gradually 
silenced."*  But  1\imer  himnlf  was  nearing  the  eaA  of  his  course;  by 
1645  his  powers  showed  obvious  decUne;  and  he  died,  says  Rnaldn, 
**  before  even  the  superficial  effect  of  my  work  was  visible.'"' 

With  regard  to  other  artists  mentioned  with  critical  approval  by 
Buskin,  **  the  total  group  of  Modem  Painters  were,"  he  says, "  more  startled 
than  flattered  by  my  schismatic  praise ;  the  modest  ones,  such  as  Fielding 
Prout,  and  Stanfield,  felt  that  it  was  more  than  they  deserved, — and,  more- 
over, a  little  beside  the  mark  and  out  of  their  way ;  the  conceited  ones, 
such  as  Harding  and  De  Wint,  were  angry  at  the  position  given  to 
Turner ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  any  of  them  were  ready  even  to  end«se 
Gteorge  Bichmond's  consoling  assurance  to  my  father,  that  I  should  know 
better  in  time."*  Among  the  artists  who  wrote  to  Bnskin''8  fatho*  about 
the  book — the  authorship  of  which  was  not  allowed  by  paternal  pride 
long  to  remain  in  obscurity — was  Samuel  Front.  In  a  letter  giVen  in 
PrtFterita,  he  is  "pleased  to  find  that  he  has  come  off  beautifully."  In 
writing,  however,  to  Buskin  himself,  Prout  seems  to  have  shown  some 
little  chagrin.  In  a  letter  here  printed  in  Appendix  iii.  (p.  669),  Buskin 
explains  his  position.  It  was  perhaps  in  view  partly  of  such  criticism 
from  his  artist-friends  that  in  the  third  edition  of  the  volume  (1846)  the 
author  introduced  longer  notices  of  Prout  and  others  (see  below,  pt  ii. 
sec  i.  ch.  vii.).' 

The  reception  of  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Paintert  was,  then,  on  the 
whole,  very  favourable.     But  there  were  exceptions.     The  old  school  of 

>  Sm  below,  p.  261  n. 

*  Thombury's  Lifiqf  TurMf,  1B77>  p^  109.  "lam  ;l»d,  snd  sorrv,"  wrote  Raslda 
to  hb  futher  (Bstsdo,  Auguft  29, 184A),  "to  hear  of I'umer's  GaUerr  beiiijc  bo  cleared ; 
I  am  lun  nobody  sver  worked  to  less  selftah  ends  than  I ; "  and  t^.  the  note  from  hie 
diaiy  cited  ou  p.  243. 

f  Ths  Maders  ^  L\) 

\a,  ii.  ch.  lA.  g  1(1. 
1  am  glad,"  wrote  J.  i,  Rutkin  to  W.  H.  Harrison  (July  28,  18461,  "my  son 
haibeenable  tosaysomuchof  Proutwith  truth  Id  new  edition.  He  has  well  examined 
the  work*  of  those  he  has  now  made  any  additional  remarka  on,  I  believ«." 
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coonntioiial  art  and  ribald  criticiam  did  sot  suirender  at  si^^t.  like 
principal  cbampiona  io  the  crusade  against  Turner  were  the  AthauBvm 
•nd  BlacktBood'a  Magasiae.  Ruikin'a  first  volume  was  not  calculated  to 
omeUiate  them.  Attacks  on  Turner  now  became  combined  with  attacks 
on  his  prophet.  The  Jthgnaum  devoted  two  reviews  to  the  book 
(Nob.  849  and  850,  Feb.  8  and  10,  IftM)— written  in  the  fiemi-feoetiouB 
and  wholly  slashing  style  then  in  vc^ue.  'Hie  author  of  Modem  Painters 
reminded  the  reviewer  "  of  a  whirling  Dervish  who  at  the  end  of  his  well- 
■Dstained  reel  falls  with  a  higher  jump  and  a  shriller  shriek  into  a  fit." 
"  What  more  light-beaded  rhodomontade,"  he  asked,  was  ever  "  scrawled 
except  upon  the  walls,  or  halloed  except  through  the  wMds,  of  Bedlam  f "" 
It  was  admitted,  however,  that  the  author  wrote  "eloquent  skimble- 
ikamble*'  better  than  some  other  profeasors  of  the  art.  Blackwood 
(Oct  184S,  pp.  485-508)  was  equally  bcetious;  suggesting  also  a  lunatic 
asylum  as  the  author's  provenance,  and  ridiculing  his  language  as  "  very 
readily  learned  in  the  Fudge  School"  "  We  do  not  think,"  said  the 
reviewer,  "  that  landscape  painters  will  either  gain  or  lose  muc^  by  the 
publication  of  this  volume,  unless  it  be  some  mortification  to  be  so  sillily 
lauded  as  some  of  our  very  respectable  painters  are.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  pictorial  world,  either  in  taste  or  practice,  will  be  Tumerized  by 
this  palpably  fulsome,  nonsensicfU  praise.** ' 

Ro^in  took  these  sallies  in  the  spirit  of  one  eager  for  the  fray.  His 
father,  on  the  other  hand,  was  distressed  by  them,  and,  like  a  cautious 
and  pmdent  man  of  business,  was  doubtfiil  of  the  expediency '  of  con- 
troversy. At  an  early  period  he  tried  to  screen  his  son  from  the  sight 
of  adverse  aiticisms ;  *  now,  the  parts  were  reversed.  "  We  had  seen  the 
Aikenawm  before,^  writes  Ruskin  to  W.  H.  Harrison  (1844).  "  I  do 
not  forward  it  to  my  father,  simply  because  the  later  he  is  in  seeing  it, 
the  less  time  he  will  have  to  fret  himself  about  what  is  to  come  next 
week.  In  fact,  if  by  any  means  he  could  be  got  to  ov^look  these  things, 
it  would  be  all  the  better,  for  they  worry  him  abominably,  and  then  he 
worries  me.  Do  not  send  anything  of  the  kind  in  future  unless  he  fishes 
it  oat  for  himsel£  I  believe  you  know  pretty  well  how  much  /  care  for 
such  nattors,"  He  cared  for  than  only  as  blows  to  be  returned,  as  error* 
stilt  to  be  onrected.    "Blackwood  sends  back  its  petty  thunders,"  wrote 

>  Aoother  rauUlj  bostile  raview  apMU«d  in  Tim  Art  Uimm  MotaUg  Journal  (June 
1613).  Tha  mUwer  ww  wpeeUlIy  indignuit  wX  the  Gndusta's  criticiBiiu  of  Msclise, 
•adssid: — 

"  From  thU  new  teacher  tfa«  public  may  bop*  nothing— the  beainiiltiff,  and,  and 
Buddie  of  hi*  canar  ia  Turner,  in  whoae  pmiw  ha  i»  vchamaat  and  iadMcriminate ;  wbea 
•paakuif  of  otber  artiata  not  in  the  vein  of  his  own  taate,  he  hesitatas  not  at  iodnlgeDM 
in  tcnrAlitiei,  aaoh  a*  have  not  diagnoed  the  mlDmna  of  uiy  nawapaper." 

»  See  VoL  II.  p.  xxxv. 
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his  father  to  W.  H.  Harrison  (Dik.  12,  1848);  "  I  regret  to  see  that  in  a 
letter  to  Bippin^He  he  has  given  Bladaeood  another  thrust.  He  bdierea 
the  critic  of  paintings  and  writer  of  the  article  on  Modem  PmOert  to  be 

a  Rev.  Eagles,  or  some  such  name,  near  Bristol.'"^    The  letter  to 

Rippiagille's  Artut  and  Amateur'a  Magtanne  is  here  reprinted  in  Ap- 
pendix ii.  (see  p.  647).  "I  am  only  desirous,*'  writes  Ruskin's  fatbo- 
again  (Jan.  S,  1844),  **of  keeping  my  son  out  of  broils  or  brawls  or 
personalities.  He  can  write  oa  Principles  and  Hieories  without  meddling 
with  any  one — no  man  becomes  distinguished  by  making  enemies,  though 
he  may  by  beating  them  when  made  to  his  hand.  I  wish  him  to  be 
playful,  not  spiteful,  towards  all  opponents.**  It  was  in  the  preface  to 
the  second  edition  that  Ruskin  gave  his  critics  his  tit-fbr<tat.  He  wot 
at  work  upon  it  during  the  winter  of  1848-44.  '*  Put  my  rod  niody  in 
pitJde  for  Blackwood^  he  writes  in  his  diaiy  on  Dec.  29;  ■'^'^'Tlg  on 
Jan.  SO,  "Wish  I  could  get  my  preface  done;  cannot  write  contemp- 
tuously enough,  and  time  flies."*  On  Match  14  it  was  finished;  it 
appeared  in  the  second  edition,  issued  on  Mardi  SO.* 

'  Th«  Rer.  John  Eagles,  author  and  artiit,  who  had  atudied  in  Italy,  tiying  to  form 
hig  style  on  Gaspard  Potunn  and  Salvator  Rosa ;  he  was  a  oontributor  to  Blaekwoott 
MagoMne  from  1831  to  1855.  That  Ruskiu's  conjecture  was  correct  appears  fram 
Mrs.  OlipbanVi  Memoin  of  the  Blackwooda.  She  vivea  a  curious  letter  (no  date)  from 
Richard  to  John  Blackwood,  luggeating  that  there  snould  be  a  iecond  reriew,  eonceiTed 
in  a  different  style  from  that  of  Eaglea,  and  that  Ruskin  himself  shonld  be  asked  to 
contribute,  as  oe  "had  heard  he  would  be  a  great  aoquiiition  to  the  maga&ne" 
( WiJlUtm  BlaekiBOod  and  hit  Son*,  1897,  ii.  403). 

*  Ruakin  continued  in  after  yeara  to  enjov  a  dig-  at  Bhdemtod;  aee,  ».g.,  lMer» 
Paintert,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xviiL  §  26n.,  and  voL  iv.  App.  i.  But  the  magazine  (aa  ia  the  way 
with  aucb)  had  the  last  wont.  Upon  Ruikin'a  itaXb,  it  published  s  final  attack  upon 
him  quite  iu  the  old  style  (March  1900). 

*  It  appear*  from  a  letter  of  J.  J.  Raskin  to  W.  H.  Harriaon  (Idarcb  27, 1844)  that 
a  few  copiea  of  the  preface  to  the  aecond  edition  were  struck  off  for  private  circulation. 
The  following  extncta  from  Rnsldn'a  diary  refer  to  the  pre&ce  to  Ue  second  edition, 
and  reflect  the  alternate  moods  of  lalisftction  and  the  reverse  which  aceompanied  tba 
compontion  of  it : — 

Jan.  27-— Wrote  a  little— badly.  .  .  .  Can't  tell  how  it  ii,  my  writing 
'la  more  and  more  obscure  and  a  labour  to  me.  Perhaps  in  my  early  papers 
id  not  we  eo  &r. 

JM.  2.—.  .  .  Certainly  this  ia  not  a  bright  time  with  me.     I  write  half  a 
line  lumetimei  In  lialf-an-honr ;  1  scratch  It  out  again. 

Feb.  10. — A  most  ■occeMfuI  day ;  wrote  much  and  well,  and  carried  nay 
Sir  R.  I.  forward  splendidly  and  eaiily. 

fV6.  16. — A  good  day.    Wrote  well ;  «bw  my  way  throufcb  pre&ce. 
J'«A.  2S. — Wrote  on  with  my  pre&ce ;  but  cannot  get  way  in  it ;  it  labours 
and  ildcki  on  my  hands  woAilly. 

March  7. — Got  all  the  difficult  part  of  my  pre&ce  over. 
March   14. — Fmiihed  my  pre&ce  at  laat — ntisfactorily,  but  exhausted  ; 
fihall  do  nothing  now  but  draw. 

March  30. — My  second  edition  is  ont  to-night,  and  I  have  nothing  bat  nay 
new  volume  to  attend  to. 
"  My  Sir  R.  I."  means  a  drawing  which  he  was  doing  for  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  for 
whom  see  Academy  Note*,  I85fi,  *.  No.  159. 
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Netlier  pniw  nor  blame  diverted  Ruakin  from  the  path  he  had 
marked  oat  for  hinuelf.  He  fought  his  hostile  critics  with  a  will,  and  he 
accepted  his  rea^nitioD  gladly.  He  was  oonsdoiu  of  his  merits,  but  also 
<rf  hi>  limitationi.  He  was  confideat  because  he  felt  that  be  had  the  root 
of  the  matter  in  him ;  but  he  knew  at  the  aome  time  that  he  was  a  learner 
■till.  Tlie  oompletioD  of  the  first  portion  of  his  essay  was  to  him  a 
spur  to  farther  studies.  These  will  be  described  in  the  introduction  to 
the  next  Tolome.^  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  anticipate  here  so  far  as 
is  required  to  explain  the  successive  changes  in  the  text  of  the  first 
volume.  A  second  edition  was  issued,  as  already  stated,  in  March  18M. 
Tlie  variations  in  the  text  were  few ;  Ruskin's  standpoint  was  still  the 
same.  He  did  not  travel  abroad  in  184S;  bis  home  studies,  so  &r  as 
art  was  concerned,  were  such  as  have  already  been  described.  In  1844, 
as  already  stated,  he  returned  to  Chamouni,  and  continued  his  studies 
from  nature.  In  1816  he  went  abroad,  for  the  first  time  without  his 
parenta,  and  studied  Italian  art.  He  wrote  home  doily  letters  eloquent 
of  the  iatinuu^  betwem  &ther  and  sod  ;  these  letters,  as  well  as  a  diary  in 
which  be  made  notes  of  pictures,  have  now  been  drawn  upon  to  illustrate 
passages  added  to  the  text  in  the  edition  of  1846.  This  tour  profoundly 
afiected  his  outiook,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  volume.  The  second  volume 
was  issoed  in  April  1846.  Ruskin  had  already  left  for  the  Continent,  where 
he  remained  &om  April  to  September.  His  parents  on  this  occasion  occom- 
panied  him,  and  he  went  over  much  the  same  ground  as  in  the  preceding 
year.  He  revised  the  prooft  of  the  third  edition  of  the  first  volume  at 
Sestri,'  and  some  of  the  passages  inserted  therein  were  written  during  his 
travels.*  "  My  son,**  writes  J.J.  Ruskin  fromGlenoa,  July  14,  "has  greatly 
altered,  and  I  hope  improved,  the  volume,  and  added  much  new  criticism ; 
it  has  cost  him  no  little  labour."  His  faithful  mentor,  W.  H.  Harrison, 
passed  the  edition  finally  for  press;  it  appeared  on  September  16,  1846. 
Passages  from  Ruskin's  letters  and  diaries,  written  abroad,  are  cited  in 
notes  to  the  following  pages,  at  places  where  they  illustrate  additions 
made  in  the  third  edition.  It  was  very  largely  revised,  llie  author^s 
more  extended  studies  in  Italian  art  are  reflected  in  the  new  version  of 
pt.  ii.  sec.  i.  ch.  vii.  (pp.  169  teq.).  The  dtapter  on  "  Water,  as  painted  by 
the  Ancients,"  was  almost  entirely  re-written  (see  p.  495  n.) ;  and  there 
were  many  minor  alterations  (see,  e^.,  pp.  117, 126,  S77, 816,  %»,  401, 4S5, 
444, 545).    The  fourth  edition  (1848)  shows  liUle  variation  from  the  third ; 

'  A  glimpse  in  mdvanee  lisi  olresdr  been  fpveu  in  tke  Letter  to  a  College  Friend 
(tf  Jane  17, 1943,  deacribiog  e  trpical  dsy'i  work  snd  reading.  Vol.  I.  p.  493. 
»  Pmierita,  iL  ch.  ix.  §  174. 
>  See  below,  pt.  ii.  tec.  v.  ch.  L  §§  3  n.,  7. 
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the  fifth  (1851)  tab  a^o  largely  revued,  and  a  postscript  wu  ailded 
(p.  631).  In  later  editions  the  alterations  were  very  slight,  but  fx>  the 
edition  of  1879  Buskin  added  a  new  preface.  The  prefaces  to  the  first  and 
second  editions  were  retained  by  the  author  in  subsequent  editimu.  The 
prefiues  to  the  third  and  1878  editions  were  not;  they  are  here  printed, 
in  smaller  t3q>e,  after  the  earlier  prefaces.  Fvl[  bibllogrmphlcal  details 
are  contained  in  the  note  following  this  introduction  (pp.  5S-54).  Tbm 
foregoing  summary  is  given  here  in  order  to  remind  the  reader  mice 
more  that  in  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Pamter»,  as  it  now  stands,  be 
has  before  him  a  work  put  together  by  the  author  at  di^«nt  times  and 
under  difierent  influences. 

It  is  this  fact  (together  with  difficulties  about  the  illustratioDS  in 
vols.  ii).  to  r.)  which  explains  Ruskiu's  frequent  changes  of  mind  and 
plan  with  regard  to  the  republication  of  Modem  Painters.  It  will  be  seen 
that  already  in  1846,  in  the  preface  to  the  third  edition  (p.  SS), 
Ruskin  felt  some  qualms  with  regard  to  reissuing  the  first  volume  in  its 
original  form.  By  the  time  he  had  written  the  second  volume,  be  had 
in  some  respects  outgrown,  as  it  were,  the  first.  Then,  after  many  jreats, 
came  the  third,  fourth,  and  (after  another  pause)  the  fi^,  volnmes.  He 
had  now,  in  turn,  outgrown  the  second  volume.  In  particular,  he  had 
outlived  the  religious  phase  in  which  it  was  written,  and  bad  come  to 
deplore  its  sectarian  narrowness.  Moreover,  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes 
covered,  in  large  part,  the  same  ground  as  the  first  volume.  An  appear- 
ance of  uniformity  in  plan  is  indeed  preserved  by  a  division  of  the  subject 
into  ideas  of  truth  (vol.  i.X  beauty  (vols.  ii.  iv.  and  part  of  v.),  and  relation 
(vol.  v.);  but  these  divisions  were  in  the  later  volumes  hardly  more  than 
formal,  and,  in  foct,  vola  iv.  and  v.,  in  their  analysis  of  mountains,  clouds, 
and  trees,  treat,  on  a  more  extended  scale,  and  with  corrections,  the  subject- 
matter  of  much  of  vol.  i.'  Hence  Ruskin  had  some  doubts  whether 
it  was  well  to  let  the  less  complete  treatment  of  these  matters  given  in 
vol.  i.  stand  beside  the  fuller  treatmmt  in  later  volumes.  Again, 
in  other  respects — besides  the  estimate  of  particular  painters,  already 
noticed  (p.  xxi.)* — Ruskin  came  to  be  dissatisBed  with  his  first  volume. 
He  felt  that  its  classification  of  the  means  by  which  art  makes  its  appeal — 

*  For  nSMges  thus  requirinfi'  oorr«ction,  see  below,  pp.  372  n.,  447  n. 
'  Huekin  nutices  big  changes  of  opinion  with  regard  to  tuicient  masters  in  the  pnfww 
to  voL  V.  of  Modem  Painter;  »nd  again  in  Forw  Chvigera,  Letter  Ixxvj.  With  mgmnl 
to  Modem  Painter*,  the  reader  of  this  volume  will  be  able  to  trace  manj  modificatiaiu 
in  the  collation  of  Tarioua  editions.  In  a  letter  to  bis  &ther  from  Venice  ^pt.  18, 1845X 
Ruikin,  referring  to  hie  studies  for  tbe  second  volume,  says  ; — 

"  1  meant  by  extinguishing  the  former  book  that  I  would  try  to  outshine  it, 
not  to  contradict  it.  I  have  nothing  to  retcact,  except  the  implied  overprsne 
of  Lendseer." 
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ideu  of  power,  imitatioD,  truth,  beauty,  and  relation — wai  nesdleaslj 
complicated  and  over  subtle.^  He  felt  also  that  he  bad  allowed  too  UtUe 
weight  to  ideaa  of  power,  and  that  the  importance  which  he  had  r^tlj 
ritribnted  to  the  subject  mi^^t  nerertheless  be  opeo  to  tnisinterpretatitHi.* 
Some  of  these  points  were  cleared  up  in  his  Oxford  Lectures,  and  especially  in 
the  course  entitled  **  Readings  in  Modem  Paintera.'"  Some  references  to 
this  course  (for  which  the  author's  notes  have  been  found  among  his  MSS.) 
are  given  as  notes  in  this  volume ;'  the  lectures  themselves,  as  they  deed 
also  with  many  extraneous  matters,  and  are  characteristic  of  the  author's 
method  in  his  partly  extempore  courses,  are  reserved  for  publication 
among  the  Oxford  Lectures.  In  other  matters,  the  irreguhu:  and  dis- 
cursive treatment,  consequential  on  the  composition  of  a  treatise  at 
intervals  during  seventeen  years,  involved  him,  he  perceived,  in  appear- 
ances of  inconsistency  and  risks  of  misunderstanding.  He  dealt  partiy 
with  this  source  of  confusion  by  giving  in  later  volumes  harmonies  and 
summaries  of  his  statements — sudi  as  his  estimate  of  Claude,  his  theory 
of  the  place  of  colour  in  art,  his  views  on  "  finish."  *  But  not  all  readers 
are  careful  and  patient,  and  Ruskin  felt  that  the  irregular  form  of  his 
work  was  likely  to  detract  somewhat  from  its  usefiihiess.' 

Under  the  influence  of  this  conviction  Ruskin  set  to  work  at  various 
times  between  1860  and  1884  to  revise  Modem  PtrirUeri  thorou^y,  and 
more  especially  to  recast  and  rearrange  (and  largely  to  discard)  the 
contents  of  volume  one.  Two  copies  of  the  book,  which  Ruskin  kept  by 
him  for  this  purpose,  are  preserved  at  Brantwood,  They  have  been  drawn 
upon  for  notes  to  the  following  pageo;  some  further  account  of  them 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  v.,  describing  the  manuscript  sources  to 
which  the  editors  have  had  access  in  preparing  this  edition. 

But  during  these  years,  as  always,  Ruskin  had  a  great  many  tasks  on 
hand  at  the  same  time.  The  beginning  of  new  books  attracted  him  more 
than  the  revision  of  old  ones.  By  1873  he  had  not  completed  any  re- 
draft of  Modem  Ptanter^,  and  demands  for  a  new  edition  of  the  book 
(then  long  out  of  print)  were  pressing.  Accordingly  he  consented,  as 
explained  in  the  preface  to  the  "  New  Edition"  of  that  year  (p.  64),  to 
the  republication  of  the  book.  It  will  be  noticed  that  at  the  beginning 
of  this  preface  he  speaks  of  the  edition  as  being  "  in  its  original  form," 
but,  at  the  end,  as  being  the  last  "in  its  complete  form."  Had  he  said 
in  both  sentences  "its  original  form,"  some  future  difficulties  would  have 

'  The  syvtematisition,  he  Mud,  wsa  "affected  uid  forced."     See  below,  p.  {>3  n.  ; 
•nd  c^  "ReadingH  in  Modem  PaMert"  (in  s  later  volume  of  this  edition). 
■  See  below,  p.  88  n. 

*  Sm  below,  pp.  88  ».,  93  n. 

*  See  sbove,  p.  xixiv.,  uid  below,  pp.  162  n.,  176  n. 

*  Ru  fwlin^  in  this  matter  are  shown  in  the  notet  fbr  sn  anwritten  prebce  given 
ID  Appendix  v.,  p.  683,  and  in  the  Ltltrrt  to  Chetneau  there  referred  to. 
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been  avoided,  w  will  ptaently  be  seen.  Some  ai  the  ori^nal  [dftta 
were  beeoming  worn,  and  Hmkin  waa  determined  tbat  they  ifaoald  not 
be  med  any  more.  Some  were,  in  &ct,  destroyed.  Bat  it  aeems  dew 
that,  in  1878,  Bnakin  intended  ^ao  nero-  again  to  rcdmoe  Modem 
Pamtera  ia  it»  original  form,  ao  far  aa  the  text  was  oonoemed. 

Una  ia  riiown  by  the  pre&ee  to  Frxtadtt  Jgnttet:  S£admiga  «■  *  Mada* 
Paaderty  iaaued  in  187fi.  Tlie  vdome  of  aelectioiu  was  cximpiled  bj 
Miaa  Beever;  man;  paiticulan  in  r^ard  to  it  will  be  found  in  the 
Toltune  otrntainii^  BiiBkiD''8  letter*  to  the  cmnpiler  (Horttu  Indiuui). 
Hia  prebce  ia  line  fainted  (p.  677).  rgaaafcri  &om  the  first  -volome 
indnded  in  Frondet  are  indicated  in  the  text  of  this  volnme,  and  any 
notes  aj^iended  to  them  by  Rnakin  are  given  at  the  proper  place.  A 
collation  of  the  selectioiia  ia  supplied  in  the  Bibliogm^cal  Note  (p.  IxL). 
Among  Boakin'a  HSS.  a  sheet  has  been  found  which  was  destined  for 
•mne  later  edition  of  Fronda.  It  is  printed  heie  as  bearing  upon  the 
sobject  now  in  hand :-~ 

"  I  add  to  tfaia  pasisge,  tar  my  own  contribation  to  the  hook,  one  at 
my  &Tourlte  pieces  In  the  fifth  volame,  which  will  be  useful,  I  think,  in 
several  ways:  first.  In  its  own  matter;  acoondly,  in  showing  bow  the  last 
vdomes  <^  Modem  PaiUen  grew  out  of,  and  in  real  substance  super- 
seded a  great  part  of  the  first ;  so  tbat  I  cannot  think  it  desirable  to 
republish  all  the  simpler  expressions  of  the  earlier  volumes  with  the 
more  elaborate  later  ones,  though  I  am  glad  that  my  biend  should 
choose  from  them  what  she  pleases ; — lastly,  this  passage  will  place  in 
the  reader's  possession  my  views  on  the  subject  of  pictorial  composition, 
of  which  I  wish  my  positive  statement  to  be  generslly  known,  it  being 
a  nottoD  much  gone  abroad  among  shallow  artists  that  I  despise 
composition. 

«  Among  shallow  artists,  I  say,  and  those  who  read  my  first  volame 
of  Idodem  Pmiten,  and  not  my  last.  For  in  justice  to  that  fint 
volume,  I  must  finally  say,  that  innocent  and  childish  aa  it  was,  it  knew 
itself  tiioroughly  to  be  a  '  first  volume,'  and  entirely  contemplated,  from 
the  first  sentence  of  it,  eveiy  statement  of  principle  made  to  the  end  ; 
contenting  itself  with  doing  ita  own  business  in  its  own  time,  and  never 
for  an  Instant  supposing  that  a  foolish  public  would  ever  think  the  first 
saying  of  a  man  at  five-and-twenty  all  that  he  had  got  to  say  in  his  life." 

The  reference  to  the  "  favourite  piece  "  in  voL  v.  is  not  given,* 

The  publication  of  Frondes  AgreHet  did  not  originate  with  Ruskin, 
and  was  no  part  of  his  schemes  for  dealing  with  Modem  Paknters.  What 
he  intended  at  the  time  was  to  make  a  number  of  separate  books  of  it, 

»  Probably  it  was  sains  portion  of  pL  viii.  ch.  i.  ("TTie  Law  of  Help">.  In  that 
chaptar  Ruskin  insists  itronglf  on  the  importance  of  composition  in  art  (§  10),  and 
connects  it  with  moral  and  p<uitical  ideas  in  a  pawa^  (g  C)  wliich  he  often  quoted  (see, 
ag..  Unto  tAU  Latl,  g  M,  and  Elhie*  qfthe  Diut,  g  120). 
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(•di  dtalmg  with  r  rabject  €i  ita  owd.  What  the  noniber  wm  to  be,  and 
iriiich  the  tubjects,  were  questions  which  at  di&rent  timea  he  uuwoed  to 
himself  io  diffocnt  ways.  ^  I  ueaa,"  he  wrote  in  1874,  *'  to  take  the 
botany,  the  geology,  the  Turner  defmoe,  and  the  genual  art  critidiaai  at 
Modern  Paiaien,  as  four  aepaiate  books,  cutting  oat  nearly  all  the  j»each- 
iog,  aod  a  good  deal  of  the  sentiment.'"  >  The  intention  to  collect  the  art 
teaching  was  reaffiimcd  in  a  public  letter  firom  Venice  in  1876.  **  It  is 
precisely,"  he  said,  "  the  Art  ta^j-hing  whiidi  I  am  now  gathering  out  of 
the  iStoNM  ^  Venice^  and  will  gather,  Grod  willing,  out  of  Modem  Pamiertf 
and  reprint  and  reaffirm  every  syllable  of  it ;  but  the  ReligioUB  teaching 
of  those  books,  and  all  the  more  for  the  sincerity  of  it,  is  misleading — 
sometimes  even  poisoooas ;  always,  in  a  manner,  ridiculous ;  and  shall  not 
itaod  in  any  editions  fsi  them  published  under  my  own  superrisioD."  *  At 
other  times,  howeTW,  Buskin  seems  to  have  thou^t  that  the  collection  of 
his  fwmer  art  teaching  was  rendwed  unnecessary  by  his  restatements  of 
it  in  his  Ozfotd  counes.'  But  in  1883  he  put  out  a  separate  edition  of 
Modem  Pamter*,  vot.  ii.,  with  various  alteiatiuu  and  deprecabvy  notes — 
u  will  be  seen  in  the  next  volume  of  this  edition.  In  the  following  year 
he  took  in  hand  some  part  of  the  design  explained  ui  the  letter  to 
Miss  Beevcr  of  nine  years  earlior.  This  scheme  is  explained  in  the  preface 
to  In  MomtiiMM  Saaetitt  here  leprinted  in  Appendix  iv.  (p.  678).  He  now 
proposed  to  collect  the  scientific  matter  from  Modem  P/nnters  into  three 
tnatises,  dealing  respectively  with  Mountains,  Clouds,  and  Trees.  Buskin 
was  ever  particular  about  his  titles,  and  often  got  no  further  with  a  book 
«r  a  ptwptr  than  hitting  upon  a  title  that  attracted  bis  fani^.  "la 
HontibuB  Sanctis,*'  for  Mountains,  and  *'  Coeli  Enanant**  for  Clouds  wen 
sdected  * ;  a  search  for  a  similar  title  for  'l>eea,  to  which  he  set  one  of  hia 
undergraduate  friends,  was  indecisive,  and  this  third  part  of  the  design  was 
pot  aside,  llw  other  two  sections  started  together  in  1884.  Of  In 
Moniibu*  Sandw  three  chs^iten  (in  two  separately  issued  Parts)  were  pub- 
lished. The  prefiux,  as  already  stated,  is  given  here ;  the  other  matter, 
having  iM^i»i"g  to  do  with  volume  one  of  Modem  Painters,  is  reserved  fctf 
inclusion  in  later  vohimes  of  this  edition.  CaH  Enarrant  got  no  further 
tfaaa  Fart  I.  'Hie  {nefiwe  and  the  chapters  (L  and  ii.)  belong  to  volume 
four  of  Modem  Pamterg.  Yet  another  caning  out  of  the  old  book — 
making  six*  in  all — was  at  one  time  contemplated,  namely,  a  collection  of 

>  fforAu  AmAmw,  letter  from  Penigw  of  Jam  IS  (1874). 

■  Pan  Oatigera,  Lettar  Izxvl.,  dktod  Venice,  Uueit  4,  1B77. 

■  See  Pra&oe  to  Jm  MmMiu  aaitetU,  below,  p.  678. 
*  VnlnBte,  Psklai*,  Ixxxvil.  1  and  xlx.  1. 

'  Nunelj,  Momtt^DS,  <3osds,  Tnm,  the  Tunier  Defteoe,  Genenl  Art  CritMmn, 
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paflMgea  dealing  with  educmtion ;  ^   bat  this  w«a  nerer  begun  by  the 
author. 

Broken  health  and  presaure  of  other  pimaita  and  interests  agaio  pc«- 
rented  the  recasticg  of  Modem  Paimten ;  it  did  not  get  itself  done  eitber 
during  the  period  1860-7S,  or  during  1879-84.  In  1888,  as  in  187S, 
the  demand  for  Modem  PmmUra  had  again  hecome  inajatait.  Raskin, 
'  who  by  this  time  had  diapened  his  inherited  fortune,  and  was  depetident 
upon  his  eaminga  as  a  writer,  yielded  to  the  demand,  and  a  new  editian 
of  the  book-~in  ita  original  form,  so  far  as  the  text  went — was  iaaued. 
Ruskin  was  at  the  time  in  bad  health,  and  did  not  in  any  way  auperriae 
the  preparation  of  the  edition,  though  he  wrote  an  epil<^ue  for  it.  Tlie 
edition  difiered,  however,  &om  its  predecesaora  in  the  matter  of  the  plates, 
several  of  whidi  were  re-engraved,  while  others  were  retouched.  This 
fact,  however,  was  held  by  some  to  be  not  aufGcient  to  justify  the  masue 
of  tlie  book,  in  view  of  the  lOTS  preface;'  Ruskin  dealt  with  this  matter 
in  his  epilogue  (Vol.  VII.  of  this  edition).  A  collation  of  all  the  editiiHia, 
and  an  elaborate  index,  prepared  by  Mr.  Wedderbum,  was  added  in  a  sap- 
plementary  volume,  ^lliis  collation,  revised,  corrected,  and  supplemented, 
is  incorporated  in  the  present  edition,  which  is  "  complete  "  in  a  aenae  that 
is  not  applicable  to  any  other  edition.  The  index  will  be  embodied  in  the 
final  volume  of  this  edition.  It  should  be  remonbered  that  only  volumes 
three,  four,  and  five  of  Modem  Pamtera  were  illustrated  by  the  author. 
For  remark!  on  the  reproduction  in  this  edition  of  the  original  illm- 
trations,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  introductions  to  those  volumes. 
Issues  of  the  book  after  1888  were  reprints  in  one  form  or  another  of  the 
edition  of  that  year;  for  other  particulars,  mainly  of  typographical  in- 
terest, the  curious  in  such  matters  may  consult  the  Bibliographical  Note. 
Here,  therefore,  the  long  and  somewhat  complicated  story  of  Modem 
Pmtitera  may  close.  It  covers  a  period — &om  the  first  germ  in  1886  to 
the  author^  epilogue  in  1888 — of  fifty-tiro  years. 

It  remains  to  explain  the  arrangement  of  the  text  and  notes  in  this 
edition,  of  which  arrangement  the  principal  objects  are  to  combine 
completeness  for  the  collector  with  convenience  for  the  student.  The  teait 
is,  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule  of  the  edition,  that  last  revised 

*  Sae  pre&ce  to  In  MotMbta  San^i*,  and  e£  Ptvterita,  iii.  ch.  iL  §  29  n.  A  oollecti<m 
of  puugM  from  Rusldu's  Works  gaaeitMy,  IkMiing  on  edimtion,  wn  made  by  Mr.  W. 
Jolly  in  18M,  but  this  was  ansutboriied,  and  waa  withdrawn  from  sale  shortly  after 
pnl^catiwn. 

■  The  subject  was  hotly  discuBBed  in  The  BeoU  Obtnvr,  June  l-July  27,  1889. 
The  coRMpoadenoe  and  editorial  comments  were  afterwards  printed  as  a  fly-dteert, 
entitled  "  The  Reissue  of  Modtm  Paintert." 
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bj  Ute  antlior;  u.  the  text  of  volume  one  u  it  appeand  in  the  **Neir 
Edition  "  of  the  whole  work  imied  in  1878 ;  the  edition  of  1888  hai  been 
followed  in  ita  correction  of  a  few  obvious  misprinta.  All  substantial 
TBiiatioDB  in  successive  editions  are  given  in  the  bodj  of  the  book.  Minn 
variations  are  collected  in  Appendix  vi.  (p.  666).  In  the  cas^of  shcater 
pssttges,  the  varioos  readings  are  given  as  fixitnotes  to  the  page  at  the  place 
idie»  eadi  oecnrs.  The  author's  notes,  added  in  Frondes  Agrettet,  ate 
siBiilarly  given.  Some  longer  passages  are  given  in  their  entirety  at  the  end 
viihm  diapters  to  which  they  severally  belong.  Not  every  reader  of  the  first 
volume  of  Modem  Paintert  has  read  the  same  book.  Those  who  possess  only 
one  of  the  first  two  editions,  or  whose  recollection  of  the  book  is  derived 
from  them,  have  sometimes  been  regretfully  puzzled  at  the  disappearance 
of  &vourite  passages.  It  has  seemed  better  in  these  cases — and  it  was 
also  typi^raphically  more  convenient — to  print  the  original  text  tn  eaiento, 
at  the  end  of  the  several  chapters.  The  most  important  case  of  this  kind 
occurs  in  pt.  ii.  sec  i.  ch.  vii.  Paragraphs  §§  6-47  (pp.  169-S58)  were 
added  in  the  third  edition,  a  few  sentences  only  of  the  original  text 
being  incorporated.  The  original  text  (§§  6-18)  can  here  be  read  con- 
Bsctediy  and  in  exteruo  (pp.  268-X58).  Opinions  may  diffir  as  to  whether 
the  autiior''B  revision  was  in  this  case  an  improvement ;  but  at  any  rate 
his  first  thoughts — such  a  passage,  for  instance,  as  the  characterization  of 
David  Cox,  whose  pencil  never  fell  but  in  dew  (p.  SfiS),  or  the  longer  one 
describing  successive  impressions  of  Venice  (pp.  265-S57)— «re  intensely 
characteriotic,  and  are  too  important  to  every  appreciative  reader,  to 
be  pieced  together  from  footnotes.  Other  chapters  which  were  largely 
ivwritteuj  and  of  which,  therefore,  the  original  version  is  here  printed 
consecutively,  are  pt.  ii.  sec.  ii.  ch.  iii.  (see  pp.  316-818),  and  pt.  ii.  sec.  v. 
dL  i.  (i^.  690-S3T). 

The  manutcriplt,  etc.,  of  this  volume  to  which  the  editors  have  had 
access  are  of  two  kinds: — (1)  Hie  two  printed  copies  above  referred 
to,  containing  Rnskin's  notes  and  excisions;  (S)  MS.  of  the  drafts  of 
portions  of  volume  one.  An  account  of  these  MSS.,  with  extracts, 
is  given  in  Appendix  v. ;  and  passages  from  the  author's  draft  are 
occasionally  cited  or  refored  to  in  notes  upon  the  text.  But  a  few 
general  remarks  may  here  be  made.  Ruskin  in  Prater^  describes  his 
litenuy  work,  at  the  time  of  the  early  volumes  of  Modem  PainterM,  as 
having  been  "always  done  as  quietly  and  methodically  as  a  piece  of 
tapestry.  I  knew  exactly,"  he  says,  *'what  I  had  got  to  say,  put  the 
words  firmly  in  their  places  like  so  many  stitches,  hemmed  the  edges  of 
clu^yter  round  with  what  seemed  to  me  graceful  flourishes,  touched  them 
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brnUy  with  mj  tmmmgttt  pmnts  of  coloor,  and  read  tiie  work  to  f*f» 
•nd  ■"■■'"■■  at  faceakfiwt  next  moming,  m  a  girl  abowa  her  wmpfar."' 
Boakiii  it  heie  contrutiiig  hinuelf  with  Carlyle,  and  in  the  litem; 
woriuhop  at  Denmark  Hill  there  wai,  it  it  true,  nothing  of  those 
WTMtlingt  and  objuigationt  with  which  Carlyle  tortured  refractory 
matter  into  di^w.  Bat  it  mutt  not  be  tu[qK>aed  that  Rndun's  ■^^^'^t* 
never  went  wrong,  or  that  bis  chapters  came  fiill-bom  at  tbe;  now  stand 
from  hu  brain  and  pen.  A  detcriptioo  which  he  gi*cs  elsewhere  acccmb 
more  nearly  with  the  actual  ttate  of  thing*  at  shown  b;  bit  HSS. 
"  A  aentence  of  Modem  Pamtert^  he  laji,  "  was  often  written  four  or 
five  times  over  in  my  own  hand,  and  tried  in  every  word  for  pethi^  an 
boor — perhaps  a  forenoon — before  it  was  pasted  for  the  printer."*  So 
far  at  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  went,  he  wrote  and  re-wrote  and 
n-wrote  again ;  and  there  are  pages  alto  in  whidi  hardly  a  word  was  not 
altered  at  least  once.  Of  the  final  drudgery  of  correcting  the  jwoofa  for 
the  press,  Bnskin  was,  it  should  be  added,  relieved  in  large  measure  by 
the  good  offices, of  W.  H.  Harriton.  In  writing  a  notice  of  his  ** old 
literary  matter,"  many  years  afterwards,  Ruikin  oonfeoed  to  some  **  in- 
stinctive terror  lest,  wherever  he  is  in  celestial  circles,  he  should  catch  ne 
writing  bad  grammar,  or  putting  wrong  stops,  and  should  set  the  table 
turning,  or  the  like.  For  he  was  inexorable  in  such  matters,  and  many  a 
sentence  in  Modem  PainieTt,  which  I  had  thought  quite  beautifully  torned 
oat  after  a  forenoon's  work  on  it,  had  to  be  turned  outside-in,  after  all, 
and  cut  into  the  smallest  pieces  and  sewn  up  agun,  because  he  had  found 
there  wasn^  a  nominative  in  it,  or  a  genitive,  or  a  conjunction,  or  some- 
thing else  inditpentable  to  a  sentence's  decent  existence  and  position  in 
life.  Not  a  book  of  mine,  for  good  thirty  years,  but  went,  every  word  ctf 
it,  under  his  careful  eyea  twice  over  —  oflen  also  the  last  revises  left 
to  his  tender  mercies  altogether,  on  condition  he  wouldn't  bother  me 
any  nwre."*  Ruskin's  description  of  hit  composition  as  patch-work  is 
in  fxa»  respect  curiously  appropriate,  so  far  at  tbe  manual  labour  was 
conconed ;  for  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using  wafers  or  sealing-wax  to  paste 
second  versiona  of  sentences  over  the  first — thus  literally  dove-tailing 

■  PratarilM,  iL  ek.  vlL  §  13A. 

*  IMkm  Fair  md  Foul,  §  120. 

*  Oh  the  Old  Rtad,  %l.    In  ■  letter  to  W.  H.  HarriMm,  written  ahordy  after  tba 
9paaranoeofthe3rded.  of  voL  L  ofiToiiem  JWntan,  RasUnsays:— 

"  Then  la  only  one  mittab  of  the  Miua  of  a  word  in  tJU  whols  linnlr  rlawi 
fieatlon  for  daamality ;  and,  aafiw  as  1  have  yet  aeen,  only  one /U«ni/ mistake — 
Praaperina  for  Proserpine.  No  book  eoold  posaiblf  be  edited  more  aomuatelf ; 
the  pnnctnation  ia  lometimca  deficient  in  the  way  of  commas,  but  that  was 
entirely  my  own  &nlt" 
The  miatskee  in  queatioii  ooeurred  in  punagea  on  pp.  saO,  £i2  of  thia  edition. 
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thtn  in.  Hit  bTomite  MS.  mftt«rU  wm  blue  or  whHe  fedsMp^  ruled. 
Hmr  wOTe  ofbm  st  lenrt  tiiree  stages  in  the  compontion  (thcwgli  thk 
wit  sppliei  more  partiGakrly  to  Uter  Tolomes).  First,  a  draft  in  hia 
kand  in  a  note>book,  often  faeavily  correctad.  Seooodly,  a  fairer  copy, 
abo  in  his  hand,  oa  looeo  footieap  iheets,  again  corrected.  Thirdly,  a 
mpj  of  the  last,  written  ont  bj  an  anaouensii,*  and  then  onoe  tnore 
oq^oiul;  reriwd  by  the  aatim. 

Tite  Jivntujneee  to  this  volume  is  reproduced  directly  from  the  water- 
cdoia  portrait  by  George  Richmond,  BnA.  Hie  portrait,  which  is  at 
Biantwood,  was  painted  for  Ruskin^s  father,  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  184S.*  "A  diarming  water-colour,^  Riulcin  called  it,  "of 
me  sitting  at  a  picturesque  desk  in  the  open  air,  in  a  crimscH)  waistcoat 
sod  white  trousers,  with  a  magnificent  port-crayiBl  io  my  hand,  and 
Mcmt  Blanc,  conventionalized  to  Raphaeleeque  grace,  in  the  distance."* 
Richmond  p^ted  it  in  February  184S,  as  the  following  extract  from 
Rnskin^ii  diary  shows : — 

F^mary  S4.— In  at  Udimond'a,  and  had  a  (deasuit  sitting.  H« 
says  my  ditcf  atan  In  art  is— infinity,  which  I  think  a  olever  guess,  If  ft 
beagHBM. 

The  other  iBatirationt  in  this  volume  are  from  (1)  drawings  by 
Ruskin,  or  (S)  drawings  or  pictures  by  Turner.  Ten  of  the  plates  have 
been  made  expressly  for  this  edition;  four,  though  not  hitherto  pub- 
lidied,  were  made  during  Ruskin*s  lifetime  and  on  his  instructions.  Just 
M  he  had  various  schemes  for  rearranging  and  republishing  the  text  of 
Modem  Painta-g,  so  also  he  formed  various  plans  for  the  further  illustn^ 
tion  of  that  and  other  works.  He  had  a  considerable  number  of  drawings 
engraved  under  his  personal  superintendence  at  various  times,  which  he 
designed  for  use  in  this  way.  Among  the  number  are  sevttal  steel-plates 
which  he  entrusted  to  Mr.  George  Allen,  Of  theae  some  appear  to  have 
been  intended  for  use  in  Modem  PaiiUert,*  which  book  tiiey  serve,  at 
soy  rate,  to  illustrate ;  they  are  therefore  included  in  this  edition. 
Four  are  inserted  in  the  present  volume;  namely  (a),  a  drawing  by 
Buskin  of  the  Aiguille  du  Dm  and  the  Valley  of  Chamouni  (No.  7). 


In  earlier  ^ eara  "  George  "  (for  whom  see  tntrodnotioii  to  next  Tolame) ;  Utar, 
lef  and  Bmter  (whose  aeqiMmtance  we  ahsU  make  in  aubaeqnetrt  volumes). 
No.  1061,  daaoribed  in  tbe  ChUlogua  aa  "  John  Riiaken  {lie},  jun.,  Esq." 


y  and  Bmter  (whose  aequsintance  we  ahsll  make  in  aubaeqoetrt  volumes) 

o.  1061,  deaoribed  in  the "  "  '  "    "       '  "     " 

>  FraterUa,  ii.  ch.  ix.  g  160. 

*  Tbej  maj  bars  been  intenoea  iw  loe  aeparaw  pnottemaoa  oi  i 
apaaks  in  the  pre&oe  to  In  Mont^ut  SuntMt  (aee  Appendix  v. ,  f.  9J9] 
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litis  is  one  of  many  itudies  of  "Aigaillea  and  tbeir  Friends'"  made 
in  184S  or  18M  (^  above,  p.  xxvii.).  (b)  A  stud;  of  ivy  and  other 
foreground  foliage  (No.  6),  and  (c)  a  study  of  leafage  and  bouglu 
(No.  18) — samplea  of  many  sketches  of  a  similar  kind  made  by  Ruskin  in 
the  same  years  and  throughout  his  life.  Tits  extracts  from  his  diary, 
giren  below,  may  refer  to  these  drawings.^  (d)  A  drawing  by  Roskin 
of  a  portion  of  the  foreground  in  Turner^  drawing  entitled  "llie  Long- 
ships  Lighthouse,  Land's  End"  (No.  10).  The  drawing  is  frequently 
referred  to  in  this  volume  (see  note  on  p.  404);  it  is  reproduced  in  vol.  ii. 
(p.  SSO)  of  TWner  and  Ruakia.  Ruskin's  study,  here  given>  shows  a 
portion  of  the  wreckage  which  occupies  the  middle  foreground  of  the 
drawing.  Three  of  these  plates,  (a),  (b),  and  {d),  were  engraved  for  Ruskin 
by  J.  C.  Armytage,  to  whose  skill  a  tribute  was  pud  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  Modem  Pamten  (autbor''B  preface,  §  6  n.).  Ilie  other,  (c),  was  drawn 
and  etched  by  Ruskin  himself. 

Three  otiier  drawings  by  Ruskin,  reproduced  by  photogravure  in 
this  volume,  illustrate  various  passi^^  in  it,  and  continue  also  the 
illustraticm  of  his  handiwork  given  in  the  preceding  volumes  of  this 
edition.  The  "Son  Michele,  Lucca"  (No.  1)  is  from  a  water-colour 
drawing  made  by  Ruskin  on  the  spot  in  1845,  as  described  below  (p.  S06  n.). 
The  original  is  in  the  Ruskin  Drawing  School  at  Oxford  (see  Cataiogtte  t^ 
the  Educational  Seriea,  No.  83).  The  "Casa  Contarini  Fasan,  Venice" 
(No.  S)  is  from  a  pencil  drawing  (touched  with  sepia)  made  in  1841, 
and  shows  Ruskin''s  carefiil  study  of  architectural  detail  (see  p.  210  below). 
The  original  is  also  in  the  Drawing  School  (see  Catalogue  of  the  Rrference 
Seriea,  Na  65).  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's  Gallery  in 
1878  (see  Ruskin's  Notea  on  hi*  otm  Drawingay  IS  R.).  The  other 
Raskin  drawing  here  reproduced  is  of  ''Chamouni"  (No.  4).  It  is 
referred  to  in  Pra^terita  (ii.  ch.  i.  §  10),  where  Ruskin  calls  it  "  Chamoimi 
in  afternoon  sunshine."  It  was  made  for  his  old  tutor  and  frioid, 
Osborne  Gordon;  the  original  watetM»lour  (11^x9^)  is  now  in  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Fritchard  Gordon,  by  whose  kind  permission  it  is  here 
included. 

The  other  illustrations  in  the  volume  are  photogravures  from  pic- 
tures and  drawings  by  Turner,  described  or  referred  to  in  the  text.  In 
selecting  these,  it  has  been  thought  unnecessary  to  include  wtvks 
which  are  accessible  in  public  galleries,  or  are  familiar  from  vagtav- 
ings  in  widely  distributed  publications.     The  works  here  reproduced 

>  Dee.  8, 1843. — Had  ■  long,  veiy  long  walk,  Daarlf  to  Brainier, — stadTiitK  boitf^ 
of  trees,  itt-Imvm  on  roots,  etc  Dee.  11. — Drew  a  little ;  tonehMl  vignette  tnm 
Armjtsge  of  leaves. 
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•K  all  in  priTftte  eollecidoni  (except  Na  IX,  which  is  in  a  public  galleTy 
in  America). 

Hie  **  Valley  of  Qiamouni ""  (No.  3)  is  reproduced  (by  kind  perminion 
<tf  Mr.  F.  H.  Fawkes)  from  the  drawing  at  Famley.  It  ia  referred  to 
by  Ru§kin  in  tbii  Tolnine  at  p.  SS9  n.  A  rough  sketch  of  the  same 
•abject  is  ID  the  National  Gallery  oollectiim  (Na  664^  made  from  nature 
in  180S.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  Turner's  drawing  with  Raskin's  oi 
a  very  similar  subject  (Na  4).  Hiis  is  the  earliest  of  the  works  of 
Turner  here  illustrated;  the  Swiss  series  at  Famley  belong  to  about 
1810  (see  note  on  p.  289). 

The  "  Okehampton ""  (No.  9)  is  from  the  drawing  of  1826.  formerly 
in  the  Ruskin  collection.  It  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  following 
pages  (see  pp.  285,  266  n.,  410,  421,  694). 

Tbe  "Port  Buysdael"  (No.  11)  is  from  the  painting  of  1827,  which 
Ruskin  saw  and  described  when  it  was  in  the  Bicknell  collection  (see 
p.  568). 

The  "Llanthony  Abbey"  (No.  8)  is  from  the  drawing  of  1834, 
formerly  in  Rnskin's  collectiim.     It  is  often  referred  to  (see  p.  401  n.). 

The  "Mercury  and  Aigus"  (No.  14)  is  of  special  interest  in  this 
Tolome,  because  the  picture  is  one  of  those  exhibited  in  1836,  which  first 
inspired   Ruskin  to  enter  the  lists  as  the  champion  of  TurDer''s  later 


Tbs  "  Slaver  "  (No.  IS)  is  also  of  particular  interest  in  connection  with 
Modem  PamterM.  The  picture,  exhibited  in  1840,  was  enthusiastically 
deecribed  in  the  first  volume  (see  pp^  571--^72);  and  it  shortly  after- 
wards became  Ruskio'a  property,  being  given  to  him  by  bis  father  in 
gratitude  for  the  success  which  the  book  had  obtained.  "  Its  success  was 
•Kured,"  says  Ruskin,  "  by  the  end  of  the  year  [1848],  and  on  January 
Ifft,  1844,  my  father  brought  me  in  the  'Slaver'  for  a  New  Year's  gift, — 
knowing  well  this  time  how  to  please  me  "  {Prc^erita^  ii.  di.  iv.  1 81).  "  I 
write,"  he  notes  in  his  diary  (January  1, 1844),  "  with  the  '  Slaver '  on  my 
bed  opposite  me — my  father  bronght  it  in  this  morning  for  a  New  Year's 
present.  1  feel  very  gratefuL  I  hope  I  shall  continue  so.  I  certainly 
diall  never  want  another  oil  of  his.  We  had  a  fine  washing  at  it,  and  got 
it  into  beautiful  condition,  as  fresh  as  can  be."  In  1869  Ruskin  sold 
the  picture  (for  £9M&,  &.);  the  subject — the  throwing  overboard  of 
the  dead  and  dying,  who  are  seen  struggling  in  the  water  surrounded  by 
sharks  and  gulls — bad,  be  used  to  say,  become  too  painful  to  live  with. 

The  "  Vouce,  Sogana  and  the  Salnte  "  (No.  6)  is  from  the  picture  cS 
1848 — one  of  the  later  Venices  by  Turner,  which  Ruskin  greatly  admired 
(Kep.250). 
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Tbe^^aimiiet  of  Rabin's  tnannsmpt  here  giTMi  an  fran  tht  **  AUm 
(now  FierpoDt  Morgan)  MS^"^  described  in  Appendix  v.  (p.  689).  The 
fint  (p.  89)  u  a  rou^  draft  of  a  well-known  pawage,  the  deKription  of 
Landaeer's  "Old  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner ";  the  Komd  (p.  966%  of  a 
paMagc  which  doai  not  i^ipear  in  the  final  test.  The  first  four  lines  of 
it  stood  ia  the  first  edition ;  the  rest,  a  ctaneterisatioii  of  Flroai,  va* 
re-written  for  that  editicn  (see  p.  S16). 

E.  T.  C. 
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BObfnjMcal  NoU.—'Tt^  tnbUognpby  of  Medem  P<anteri  fiUls  under  thrM 
IkMdB,  datding  rMpactiTdr  whh  (1)  vditioDa  of  aepsnte  rolamM ;  (8)  wlitioiu 
of  tha  wWs  work  ;  (3)  MlMiioiM  frooi  it  Tha  lepsnte  editious  of  tbo  other 
luliiim  will  W  dMh  with  in  Mch  of  them. 

BBPAKATE   BDITIOKS  OF  VOLUME. I 

VotCM  1.— Plrrt  JMWmi  (1843).— For  atle-pegeof  thi«,  see  ftbove,  p.  Mxi. 

lATge  crawn  8to,  pp.  zxxi.  +420.  The  title-page  of  this  and  all  eabee- 
qaeat  editlona  had  the  quotation  from 
WordflwoTth  (u  on  the  title-page  here). 
On  p.  T.  wu  the  Dedication,  "To  the  I^nd- 
Bo^  Artista  of  England. "  iNuad  (price 
IZe.)  in  green  (or  purple)  cloth  boarda ; 
lettered  on  the  back  with  the  worda, 
"  Modem  Painter*  |  Their  Superioritr  |  in 
I  The  Art  of  |  Landaeape  hunting  |  to  the 
I  AnidentHaiten";  thiatitkwai  eneloaad 
in  the  davieefberer^todued)  of  two  tren, 
a  lakn,  nod  the  aattiaf  aan,  whioh  figured  in 
all  enbaaqneot  aditieae  of  tha  book,  up  to 
andineludii^tbatoflBTa.  The  larger  aind 
page  and  bmiliar  pale  green  tuuding  was  not 
adopted  until  voL  iL  uid  the  third  editiwi 
of  roL  i.,  both  of  which  appeared  in  1840. 
No  illnatrationa. 

SMttd  SditUm  (1844).— Htle-page  iden- 
tical with  flrat  edition,  except  that  the  date 
ii  altered,  and  the  worda  "  Second  Edition  " 
are  added  below  tha  quotation. 

The  new  pte&ee  (here  pp.  7-AS)  caused 
the  introdnctorj  matter  tu  increase  to  pp. 
Ixzxviii.,  and  the  levinon  of  eec.  tj.  ch. 
iii.  (lee  here,  pp.  02A-626)  caused  the  other 
pages  to  number  4S8.  Odierwise  the  re- 
Tidons  of  the  text  were  verj  slight.  A 
■lip,  eont^nlng  tte  firilewing  liat  of  Envta, 
WH  inserted  after  the  tltl»-page  :— 

Pig«ixxilL,L  gtrombottoB^/irfn^nr,  rtadlnfira, 
„    xixTiL,LXA>rQia*k>i  riadQmA. 
••    li^^L  %/oraaglBoted,  rMdaoUtary. 
„    131, 1.  9  tram  bottom,  for  oi,  read  ai. 
„    3».  L  S  fra«  bettaa.  ^  water,  nod  aattw. 

Issued  in  cloth  boards,  of  dark  iUtf-blue  oolonr. 

Third  JSMiMt  (184«)l— This  was  Iwued  soon  after  ed.  1  of  roL  U^  and 
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MuAwnwd  to  Uie  Ivgor  page  adopted  Air  the  latter — vii.  Imparial  Sto  (u  In 
an  later  editioiu).     The  title-page  was  altered,  tbiu  :~ 

Modern  Painters.  |  Volttme  1.  [  Containing  |  Fatti  I.  and  11.  |  By  a 
Graduate  of  Oxford.  |  [Qitataion]  \  Third  Edition  |  Rerind  bf  the  Author 
I  London :  |  Smith,  Elder  £  Co.,  6fi,  ComhilL  |  1846. 

pp.  lziii.+422.  New  prefaoe  (here,  pp.  S2-53).  He  text  was  largely  revised 
(see  shove,  p.  xlv.).  iMued  (Sept  16,  1846)  in  pale  green  doth  boards, 
niiaand  all  later  volume*  were  lettered  eimply,  "Modem  Painters,  Volume 
I.,  II."  etc  The  price  was  raiaed  to  18s.  "  Made-np  sets,"  i«.  third  edg.  of 
vols.  i.  and  {i.,and  first  eds.  of  vols.  ilL,  iv.,  and  v.,  have  in  recent  years  been 
scdd  in  the  aoetion  rooms  at  price*  nnging,  partly  aocording  to  condition, 
from  £31  (1887)  to  £15  (1002). 

Fourth  Editim  (1848).— Except  for  the  alteration  of  date  and  number  of 
edition  on  the  title-page,  and  omission  of  the  Prtfaee  to  the  Tinrd  Edilio*,  this 
edition  was  mbatantially  identical  with  the  lait ;  variationa  Id  the  text  were 
few  and  unimportant 

F]ftk  fUttton  (1851).— This  edition  was  the  fint  to  bear  the  author's  name, 
though  the  authorship  had  already  been  pnblicly  avowed,  for  The  9»oen  Lan^ 
<^  ArekUeature,  iaaoed  in  1849,  was  "by  John  Ruskio,  author  of  Ifodem 
PttirUen."    The  title-pnge  was  :— 

Modern  Painters.  |  Volume  1.  |  Conteining  |  Parts  I.  and  tl.  |  Of 
General  Principle*,  and  of  Truth.  |  By  John  Ruskin,  |  Author  of  "Tha 
Stone*  of  Venice,"  "The  Seven  (jimp*  of  Architectore,"  |  eto.,  etc.  | 
[Quotation]  |  Fifth  Edition,  Revised  by  the  Author.  |  London :  |  8«ia, 
Elder  &  Co.,  as,  ComhUl.  |  1851. 

The  text  was  again  largely  revised,  and  a  Poetacript  on  the  death  of  Turner 
was  added  (here,  p.  631).    Issued  in  Sept  1851. 

aistlt  BditlM  (1807).— He  same  as  the  FUlh,  except  for  alteration  of  date 
and  nomber  of  edition  ou  the  title-page. 

aaventh  BtUtim  (1867).— The  seme  aa  the  FifUi,  except  for  similar  altera- 
tions, and  for  the  addition  on  the  title-page  of  the  letters  "M.A."  after  the 
author's  name,  and  of  these  words  at  the  foot:  "The  author  reeervea  the 
right  of  translation." 

TUt  teoM  the  laet  teparate  edition  of  volume  i.  For  bibUographieiU  notor  m 
teparate  editioiu  qfeabtma  U.  Hi.  io.  and  «.,  tee  thoee  volume*  letieraBy. 

EDITIONS  OF  THE  WHOLE  WORK 

Ntto  Sdittm  (1873).— Generally  known  aa  the  Autograph  JSditiom,  fron 
the  fcct  of  the  new  prehoe  (here,  p.  M)  beii^  signed  by  the  author.  Tite 
title-pegee  were  as  follow  : — 

Modem  Painters.  |  Volume  I.  |  Containing  |  Parts  I.  and  IL  j  Of 
General  Prindplea  and  of  Truth.  |  By  John  Ruskin,  LL,D.  |  Anthor 
of  "The  Stone*  of  Venice,"  etc,  etc  |  [QMtaMeii]  |  A  New  Edition  | 
London  :  |  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  IS  Waterloo  Phuie.  |  1873.  |  [The  Anthor 
reserve*  the  right  of  translation.] 
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Hodara  Paiaten.  |  Volume  II.  |  Coatdnln^  |  I^rt  UI.  |  SMtiwu  I. 
■nd  II.  I  Of  the  InwKinfttltre  and  Thsoratie  FfeenltiM.  |  Bf  Jobn  Ruikio, 
LLD.  I  etc,  etc 

Modem  Paiaten.  |  Volume  III.  |  Containing  |  I^rt  IV.  {  Of  Uaaj 
TUnga.  I  Bj  John  Riukin,  I.L.D.  j  etc,  «tc 

Modern  Painters.  !  Volume  IV.  |  Containing  ]  Put  V.  |  Of  Mountain 
Be«it7.  I  By  John  Riukiu,  LL.D.  |  etc,  etc 

Hod«m  lUnten.  |  Volume  V,  |  Completing  the  work,  and  containing 
I  Pkrta  I  VJ.  Of  I.eaf  Beonty.  ]  VII.  Of  aond  Bemtj.  |  VIIL  Of  Ideaa 
of  Relation.  |  1.  Of  Invention  Formal  |  IX.  Of  Idea*  of  Relation.  |  8.  Of 
Invention  SfriritoaL  |  By  John  Rntkin,  LLD.  |  etc.,  etc 

Tlw  collation  is: — toL  i.  pp.  Iziii. -t- 423 ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  xtL  +  224;  voL  iii. 
iq>.  zix.-t-348;  vol.  iv,  pp.  lii. -)-411;  vol.  v.  pp.  xn.+dSi.  In  volome  L  of 
tbie  edition  is  added  a  prefitce  limiting  the  edition  to  a  thousand  copiM,  sud 
•igned  by  the  anthor's  own  band.  Beyond  this  the  woric  is  a  reprint  wiUiovt 
alt^Mtion  from  the  last  editions  of  the  different  volumee  of  the  work,  Issoed 
(on  June  26,  lB73)in  pale  green  cloth  boards,  similar  to  those  of  the  previous 
editions  of  aeparate  volumes.  The  published  price  ofthe  five  volumes  was  Eight 
GBineaa.  Sets  have  in  reoent  7«an  been  aold  in  the  auction  rooms  at  prioee 
raaging,  partly  aeeording  to  condition,  irom  £I0  (1689)  to  £6,  12s.  6d.  (1902). 

To  vc^  iL  as  to  vol  L  there  were  no  iiluttntions.  Vol  iii.  oontained  a 
ftaolis^eoe  and  17  |datee ;  vol  iv.,  a  frootiapieee  and  Plates  18-fiO ;  vol.  v. 
a  ftontispieoe  and  Plates  51-100.  Several  wood-cuts  were  also  given  in 
Kds.  iii.  to  V,  Particniars  of  the  iUiistntione  are  in  this  edition  given  in  the 
Introductions  and  Bibliographioal  Notes  to  those  volumes.  The  plates  added 
in  tbis  edition  to  vols,  i  and  ii.  are  not  numbered  (on  the  platee)  in  order  to 
preaerv«  the  author's  numbering  in  the  later volnmea.  In  the  "Autograph 
Edition"  of  1873,  all  the  illustrations  were  printed  from  the  original  pbtes. 

That  edition  included  at  the  end  of  vol.  v.  three  indices  to  the  whole  work, 
first  i^ven  in  the  separate  issue  of  vol.  v.  (1860),  vis.  Local  Index,  Index 
to  lUntera  and  Pictures,  andToincal  Index. 

OempltU  Edition  (1888).' —This  was  the  first  edition  published  by 
Hr.  George  Allen,  instead  of  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  Wtth  the  ex- 
ception of  this  alteration,  of  the  altered  date,  and  of  "Complete  Edition"  for 
"A  New  Edition,"  the  wording  of  the  title-page*  was  the  same  as  those  of  the 
1B73  edition,  ncept  (further)  that  the  author  was  now  described  as  "John 
Rnakin,  LLD.,  |  H<monry  Stndeut  of  Christ  Cburah,  |  and  Honorary  Fellow 
of  Corpus  Christi  Collate,  Oifbrd"  | .  Hiotitieof  each  volume  was  enekwed 
whhin  a  plain  ruled  frwne.  The  collation  is  :— vol.  L  pp.  IxiiL  +  *2S ;  vol.  ii. 
pp.  xzvii.-f264;  vol  iiL  pp.  xix.+3fil{  voL  iv.  pp.  xii.+420;  vol.  v.  pp. 
xtL + 36^  Eaeb  volome  contained  "  Additlo&al  Notes  "  at  the  end,  these  being 
derivad  from  JVomfas  Afmtm  (see  below),  the  rearranged  edition  of  voL  iL 
(■M  Kbliagrapliical  Note  to  next  voL  of  this  edition),  At  MonlSm*  SmteUt 
and  CWi  JSmarmtt  (see  below).  The  fifth  volume  contained  three  additional 
platM  (aee  KUiegi^bical  Note  to  that  voL)  and  an  Epilogue  by  the  aothor 
datad  "Chamooni,  Snnday,  S^tember  16,  1888."  Three  of  the  original 
fUlmQim.  12,  "The  Shorw  of  Wharfo,"  73,  "Lidre  Side,"  and  74,  "The 

>  So  datad  oo  th*  titl^-psge,  bat  aot  Imad  tm  the  ItHlmnng  jmt. 
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HilbtiHiB ")  bad  baen  dtittmfwi.  Tb«j  wmt  ztifmdnetA  jor  Uito  «ditiM> 
froaa  avlj  progft  of  tbiM  CK^gliiallj  vtobad  hj  die  kHtfaor'a  otm  hamd.  tTuw 
othsT  pUtae  were  re-aignved,  vii.  :— 


n«M  li.  Tlia  Lombard  ApiniJw* 
IS.  at  Ow>r^  of  ths  Baawaad 
,    I3A.1  Tba  aborta  of  Wkaifa 
4>.  Trntti  and  Uatrnth  of  Btooaa 


fi&  Bmoob  CsTTatura 
Sa  Hcota  ItoM :  8uM*t 
Sa  BcokiatBaat 


T.  Lnpton 


ILKOnff 

J.  d' Aitnrbt^ 


Sertnl  of  the  origliMl  pUtei  were  ratonohed  hj  Mr.  George  Allen  or  hii  eoo, 
Mr.  Hugh  Allen.  The  "  Complete  Edition  "  wm  in  otlier  reepoeta  *  reprint 
of  tbat  of  1S73,  with  no  elteretiona  of  text,  except  in  the  one  of  wrtm;  nhr- 
enoea  or  obrioua  erron.  The  pre&oea  and  one  or  two  other  paaaagea  war* 
dirided  into  nnmbered  leetiona  for  the  sake  of  the  refereneaa  in  the  Index 
volume  (aee  below) ;  the  indioea  given  at  the  end  of  voL  t.  in  the  1S79  edWoa 
were  not  reprinted.  The  edition  waa  iaaned  (on  Uaj  ft,  1889)  in  brown  (d<A 
boarda.  Two  thousand  eopiet  were  priuted,  the  priee  being  BIx  Golneaa  ths 
tet  of  ftve  volnmea ;  alao  4M  Large-Paper  eopiea  (on  Whatman'*  hand-eaade 
paper)  at  Ten  Guineaa;  theae  Utter  were  isined  (Jan.  91, 1880)  in  grean  deth, 
the  steel  engraviugi  b«ng  on  India  paper. 

With  fhii  edition  waa  iMued  an  index  volume  (bf  Mr.  A.  Waddei^nni). 
Hie  following  are  exttaeta  f^em  the  Pre&torf  Note ; — 

"  The  preaent  volume,  though  iaaued  with  Mr.  Rualdn'i  iuiction,  hm 
been  eompiled  without  roFerence  to  him,  and  he  ia,  therefore,  in  no  w»j 
reqtaniible  for  it. 

"  The  refereocea  uaed  in  the  index  will  be  found  equallj  applicable  t* 
all  the  editioDB  erf  the  differeot  volumea  of  the  work.  The  old  index 
hitherto  centained  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Modern  Pmnien  ia  omitted  from 
the  'Complete  Edition,'  but  embodied  in  the  present  iudax,  though  not 
always  uuder  quite  the  same  headings.  .  .  . 

"A  bibliography  of  JfmfamPotnfmv,  and  a  collation  uf  the  main  dUhr- 

encaa  between  the  varioai  editions,  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume^ 

and  will,  it  ia  believed,  be  valued  by  collecbin  and  studuits  of  Mr. 

Ruekin's  works." 

The  oollatiou  ia  pp.  vii.+316.      The  prioe  of  the  volniDe  waa  Ida, ;    aaA 

(mdform  with  the  Urge-paper  eopiea),  Sla. 

(An  aeoount  of  the  "CompleU  Edition"  of  1888,  with  varlooa  detaih 
aapplied  by  Mr.  Georga  Alton,  appeared  in  the  Fatt  MoB  OaxMe,  Feb.  1, 
1880,  uul  waa  raprlnted  in  E.  T.  Cook's  Bludtot  ta  AmMm,  1890,  pp.  lOS-SOO.) 
Bmxmd  OomfitU  Edition  (189Z>— Thia  was  a  reprint  of  the  fbrsguinf ; 
priee  five  (now  Four)  Guineaa  the  set  of  five  volnmee ;  index  volmRe,  Ida. 
(wwlOa.). 

Ntv  BdiOm  i»  tiuaUJbrm  (1807).— Thia  waa  dmilar  in  all  ta^aeta  t* 
tM»  Complete  Bditlona  of  1888  and  1802,  exo^it  that  the  aiaa  waa  erowD  »f, 
and  that  the  pUtea  were  eorreapondinglyradueed.   'HsprieeoftbeftTanriaBH 

I  It*  Kaaotint  In  voL  ir.  al  Plata  11  fn  tdI.  IK. 
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waa  37a.,  and  iaimx  Tolnme,  te.  Th«  ToIamM  wwaa,  kaw«vw,  toiA  Wf  rate!/, 
and  ther  irara  rajwliitod  aa  raquirad.  Vola.  L  and  li.  (aold  togetliar)  wrc 
reprintBd  in  1898, 1900, 1903 ;  vol.  UL,  in  1880, 1901 ;  vol.  iv,,  in  1896,  1902 ; 
vol.  T.,  in  1888,1902;  tin  indtx  toIudm  in  1898  (witli  una  raririon). 

SELECTIONS   PROM   "UODERN  PAINTERS" 
AwkIm  Agndti  (1875). — Thii  ia  tlw  fbim  in  whicli  paamgw  from  Modtn 
Pamttn  hara  been  moat  widely  iaaned  from  the  praaa.    Hie  aalaction  na 
made  by  Hiaa  Snaan  Beevar,  aa  daacribed  in  the  letters  printed  onder  the 
title  Bottitt  huAua*.    The  title-page  ma  :— 

Froodae  Agreataa,  |  Readinga  in  '  Modem  Faintere.'  |  Chown  at  lier 
pleaanie,  |  by  the  Author**  friend,  |  the  fonngv  Im&j  of  tke  Tliwalte,  | 
Coniaton.  I  "Spargit  agreataa  tibi  ailrs  frondea."  |  George  Allen,  j 
Snnnyaide,  Orptngtoa,  Kent,  1 1872- 
Poat  8v«,  ff.  viii. + 184.  The  Kutbor'a  pre&oe  (here,  Pl  677)  oconpied  pp.  t.-tIL 
1^0  viii,  Uank  at  fitat,  contained  in  aome  later  iaauet  a  table  of  contenta,  etc., 
^ving  the  divUona  apedlied  in  the  oblation  below.  Thirty-four  notea  *rai« 
added  bj  the  anthor ;  tbeae  were  reprinted  in  the  amiendieea  to  each  volume 
of  the  "  Complete  Edition "  of  1888,  and  of  later  editions  reprinted  from  It. 
In  tbia  edition  they  are  given  aa  notea  to  the  text  Iwned  (on  April  28, 187fi) 
in  brown  leather,  price  3a.  6d.  Some  copies  of  the  fifth  and  latef  eilitiona 
were  iaaued  in  cloth  boardi,  with  a  white-paper  laliel ;  later  editiona  were  also 
iMued  in  green  cloth,  prioe  3a.  Th«  following  are  the  datea  of  publication  of 
eoeeeanve  editiona :— 187d>  1876,  1876,  1879,  1880,  1883,  1884,  1886,  1889, 
1880,  1891,  1S93,  I89«  (two),  1896,  1898,  1899,  1900,  1902.  In  all,  36,000 
eoi^ea  of  theae  aelection*  have  been  printed. 

No  altvation  faai  been  made  in  the  text  of  any  of  the  editions. 
The  following  table  givaa  th«  refereocea  to  the  pamage*  contained  in  Frmtda 
Afrmlm,  an  asteriak  denoting  thoaa  to  which  not«B  ware  added  l>y  the  author. 
The  referencea  are  (in  the  seeond  column)  to  the  volumes  (i.-v.),  and  (in  the 
Hiird  column)  to  the  parts  (In  tbe  cue  of  voli.  i.  and  v.,  which  alone  contain 
more  than  one  part),  aaotiona,  ehaptera,  and  paragraphs  of  Modem  PaitUen : — 
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I  V.        I  *L  Ift  S. 
T.  ri.  10.  M. 

I  V.         I  ri.  la  JB. 

BaoBom  Tin.— SmnunDir 
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9.6. 
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At  Montibut  amtetiM  (1881-86).  For  tha  origin  and  intentitHi  of  thii  ant 
th«  fbUowiog  aerie*  of  eelectioiis,  ma  aboTe,  p.  xlix.    The  titl^-pag*  wu : — 

la  Montibui  Sviotis.  |  Stndiee  of  Htnmtein  Form  [  uid  of  its  vUble 
cauwe.  I  Collected  and  completed  |  out  of  |  '  Modem  Painters.'  ]  By  | 
Jolm  Rnsldti,  |  Honotsry  Studeut  of  Christ  Chnreh,  HonoraiT  Fellow  of 
Corpns  Christi  |  College;  and  Skde  ProiMMr  of  Flue  Art,  Ozfinrd.  | 
Put  L  I  Georgo  Allen,  |  Snnnriide,  Orpington,  Kent  |  1884. 

Small  ito,  pp.  viL+40.  Issoed  (on  Oct.  1, 1884)  in  eraem-eolovrwl  p^ier 
wrapper,  wiUi  the  title-page  reproduced  upon  the  front.  Price  le.  6d. 
3000  copies  printed.  The  Fre&oe  (pp.  iii.-riL)  is  here  reprinted  at  p.  67B. 
Part  I.  contained  "  Chapter  I.  Of  the  Distluetions  of  Form  in  Siliea "  (Read 
before  the  Mineralogieal  Society,  July  24,  1884),  and  a  "Postscript  to 
Chapter  I."  These  were  not  trom  Modem  Painter*;  they  are  reprinted  in  a 
later  volume  of  this  edition. 

"  Fart  II.,  1886  "  (title-page  otherwiee  tbe  wne],  pp.  ii. +46,  was  issued  on 
FeK  8,  1880.  Price  la.  Sd.  9000  eoiuee  printed.  It  contained  "  Chiqitar  II. 
The  Dry  Ijuid  (J/edsm  PaHtlfw,  voi.  iv.  eh.  rii.,"  "  Postscript  to  Chapter  IL," 
"Chapter  I  IL  Of  the  Materials  of  Hountaioe"  (ifodfrii  PoMen,  pt  T.,tbe 
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g  of  eh.  tUL),  >i>d  "  Portwrlpt  to  ClM(iteT  III."  The  aathor  added 
k  ISnr  Dotaa.  Hew,  with  the  mbove'^tMiitloDed  poetHripto,  were  nprinted 
in  tbe  rowiTe  iMnes  of  the  "  Complete  Editioo,"  and  are  in  thia  edition 
ineorpoisted  in  yiA.  ir.  of  Modtr»  PahUtrt. 

No  further  Parts  of  Ai  MomtUna  SotuMt  were  iaauedj  and  Parti  I.  and  II. 
an  itill  in  the  fir«t  edition. 

CM  Biuirrtaa  (188fi).    The  title-page  wu  a>  foliowa  ;— 

Coli  Enarrant.  |  Stodiea  of  Cloud  Form  |  and  of  ita  riaibla  oanssi.  | 
Colleeted  and  completed  |  out  of  |  'Modem  Ainten.'  [  By  |  John 
Rndon,  I  Honorarf  Student  of  Chriat  Church,  Honorarj  Fellow  of 
Corpna  Chriati  |  College,  and  Slade  Prafcaaor  of  Fine  Art,  Oxfiwd.  | 
Part  I.  I  188S.  |  George  Allen,  Sunn^nde,  [  Orpington,  |  Kent 

ftnall  4ta,  ppt  via  -I-32.  haned  on  Feb,  1,  laSA,  in  the  wnie  fimn,  and  at  the 
Mine  price,  aa  the  two  parta  <^  bt  MmktSm*  Banetk.  It  contained  "  Chapter 
L  The  Firmament  (Modem  Patnten,  vol.  ir.  pt.  t,  eh.  vL),"  and  "Chapter 
II.  The  Clond  Balandnga  {Uodmt  PaitUtr*,  vol  r.  pt  viL  eh.  i.)."  Tint 
anthor  added  a  few  noteg.  Theae,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  pre&oe, 
wen  reprinted  in  the  aueceMiTe  Imuw  of  the  "Complete  Edition."  In  thi« 
edition,  the  notea  and  pre&oe  are  incorporated  in  rol«.  It.  and  t,  of  Modem 
Painter*. 

It  will  be  obaerrad  that  RnaUn  ezpreaalj  "reaerred  the  right  of  tianala- 
tioD."  He  waa  not  always  w«U  diapoeed  to  the  idea  of  foreign  banalationa 
of  his  book  (aeo  a  letter,  in  a  later  rolume,  of  Jan.  2S,  1888).  Under  the  pre- 
aent  bead  ahould,  howevar,  be  noted  a  German  tranalation:  "Medertu  Mal&r. 
UlMraetat  von  Charlfftte  Broicber  nnd  W.  SobSlermann,  publialied  by  Bngsn 
Diedericha  in  Leipdg,  being  Tola.  xL-xr.  of /oAn  SuMn:  Geiammelte  Werhe." 
Vols.  L  and  iL  of  Modema  Moi»  appeared  In  1902 ;  vola.  ili.-T.  an  announood 
(1903)  aa  in  pnparation. 

Unanthoriaed  American  editiona  of  Modem  Pahiiert  have  l>e«ai  rary 
numerona,  and  in  varioua  atjlei^  itom  a  "  Peofde'a  Bdition "  at  two  dollars, 
to  an  "  Extant  Svo  Edition  "  at  thirty  deilars. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION' 


1.  The  work  now  laid  before  the  public  originated  in  indigna- 
tion at  the  sliallow  and  false  criticisms  of  the  periodicals  of 
the  day  on  the  worics  of  the  great  living  artist  to  whom  it 
principally  refers.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  short  punphlet, 
reprobating  the  manner  and  style  of  those  critiques,  and 
pointing  out  their  perilous  tendency,  as  guides  of  public 
feeling.  But,  as  point  after  point  presented  itself  for  demon- 
stration, 1  found  myself  compelled  to  amplify  what  was  at 
first  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  a  Review,*  into  something  very 
like  a  treatise  on  art,  to  which  I  was  obliged  to  give  the  more 
consistency  and  completeness,  because  it  advocated  opinions 
which,  to  the  ordinary  connoisseur,  will  sound  heretical.  I 
now  scarcely  know  whether  I  should  announce  it  as  an  £ssay 
on  Luidscape  Punting,  and  apologize  for  its  frequent  reference 
to  the  works  of  a  particular  master ;  or,  announcing  it  as  a 
critique  on  particular  works,  apologize  for  its  lengthy  discussion 
of  general  principles.  But  of  whatever  character  the  work 
may  be  considered,  the  motives  which  led  me  to  undertake  it 
must  not  be  mistaken.  No  zeal  for  the  reputation  of  any 
individual,  no  personal  feeling  of  any  kind,  has  the  slightest 
weight  or  influence  with  me.  The  reputation  of  the  great 
artist  to  whose  works  I  have  chiefly  referred,  is  established  on 

'  [RsUined  in  all  anbaequnt  editiuu  of  tba  book.  The  nambering  of  the  p«i»- 
piptM  was  fint  introdnced  id  the  ed.  of  18B8.] 

'  [ex.  the  letter  to  Oiborne  CiordoD  in  Appendix  iii.,  p.  666.  The  reference  hers  \a 
(tot  to  much  to  the  "  Replj  to  Blaahmad,  writtea  Ln  1836  (mb  Appendix  L),  h  to 
the  hostile  criticinnB,  in  the  prew,  of  Turner's  pidnrea  in  I&U  :  nee  ahora,  Intro- 
duetioB,  p.  zziv.] 
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too  legitimate  grounds  among  all  whose  admiration  is  honour- 
able, to  be  in  any  way  affected  by  the  ignorant  sarcasms  of 
pretension  and  affectation.  But  when  pubUc  taste  seems 
plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into  degradation  day  by  day,  and 
■H^en  the  press  universally  exerts  such  power  as  it  possesses 
to  direct  the  feeling  of  the  nation  more  completely  to  all  that 
is  theatrical,  affected,  and  false  in  art;  while  it  vents  its 
ribaldry  on  the  most  exalted  truth,  and  the  Mghest  ideal  of 
landscape  that  this  or  any  other  age  has  ever  witnessed,  it 
becomes  the  imperative  duty  of  all  who  have  any  percepticHi 
or  knowledge  of  what  is  really  great  in  art,  and  any  desire  fen* 
its  advancement  in  England,  to  come  fearlessly  forward,  re- 
gardless of  such  individual  interests  as  are  likely  to  be  injured 
by  the  knowledge  of  what  is  good  and  right,  to  declare  and 
demonstrate,  wherever  they  exist,  the  essence  and  the  authority 
of  the  Beautiful  and  the  True. 

2.  Whatever  may  seem  invidious  or  partial  in  the  execu- 
tion of  my  task  is  dependent  not  so  much  on  the  tenour  of 
the  work,  as  on  its  incompleteness.  I  have  not  entered  into 
systematic  criticism  of  all  the  painters  of  the  present  day ; 
but  I  have  illustrated  each  particular  excellence  and  truth  of 
art  by  the  works  in  which  it  exists  in  the  highest  degree, 
resting  satisfied  that  if  it  be  once  rightly  felt  and  enjoyed  in 
these,  it  will  be  discovered  and  appreciated  wherever  it  exists 
in  others.  And  although  I  have  never  suppressed  any  con- 
viction of  the  superiority  of  one  artist  over  another,  which 
I  believed  to  be  grounded  on  truth,  and  necessary  to  the 
understanding  of  truth,  I  have  been  cautious  neva-  to  under- 
mine positive  rank,  while  I  disputed  relative  rank.  My 
uniform  desire  and  aim  have  been,  not  that  the  present 
favourite  should  be  admired  less,  but  that  the  neglected 
master  should  be  admired  more.  And  I  know  that  an  in- 
oreased  perception  and  sense  of  truth  and  beauty,  thou^  it 
may  interfere  with  our  estimate  of  the  comparative  rank  of 
painters,  will  invariably  tend  to  increase  our  admiration  of  all 
who  are  really  great;  and  he  who  now  places  Stanfield  and 
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Callcott  above  Tunier,  will  admire  Stanfield  and  Callcott  more 
tihan  he  does  now,  when  he  has  learned  to  pUce  Turner  far 
aboTe  them  both. 

S.  In  three  instances  only  have  I  spoken  in  direct  deprecia- 
tion of  the  works  of  living  artists/  and  these  are  all  cases  in 
which  the  reputation  is  so  finn  and  extended,  as  to  suffer  little 
injury  from  the  opinion  of  an  individual,  and  where  the  blame 
has  been  warranted  and  deserved  by  the  desecration  of  the 
hi^est  powers. 

Of  l^e  old  masters  I  have  spoken  with  fer  greater  freedom ; 
but  let  it  be  remembered  that  only  a  portion  of  the  work  is 
now  presented  to  the  public,  and  it  must  not  be  supposed, 
because  in  that  particular  portion,  and  with  reference  to 
particular  excellences,  I  have  spoken  in  constant  depreciation, 
that  I  have  no  feeling  of  other  excellences  of  which  cognizance 
can  only  be  taken  in  future  parts  of  the  work.  Let  me  not  be 
understood  to  mean  more  tiian  I  have  said,  nor  be  made  re- 
sponable  for  conclusions  when  I  have  only  stated  facts.  I 
luve  said  that  the  old  masters  did  not  give  the  truth  of  nature ; 
if  the  reader  chooses,  thence,  to  infer  that  they  were  not 
masters  at  all,  it  is  his  conclusion,  not  mine. 

4.  WTiatever  I  have  asserted  throughout  the  work,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  ground  altogether  on  demonstrations  which 
must  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  strength,  and  which  ought  to 
involve  no  more  rderence  to  authority  or  character  than  a 
demonstration  in  EucUd.  Yet  it  is  proper  for  the  public  to 
know  that  the  writer  is  no  mere  theorist,  but  has  been  devoted 
from  his  youth  to  the  laborious  study  of  practical  art. 

Whatever  has  been  generally  affirmed  of  the  old  schools  of 
landscape  painting  is  founded  on  familiar  acquaintance  with 


Preaniii>bl]r,  tber^ore,  the  rafBrence  is  to  (1)  MacliM;  sm  pp.  82,  619.  Tha  Utt«r 
raftrence  occarred  only  in  eda.  1  and  2 ;  ia  ed.  2  there  wu  a  farther  reference, 
in  pi«f.  8  4fi  B.  (2)  HolUnd ;  sm  p.  52B.  (3)  A  puntar  uniumed ;  we  p.  126. 
[f  m  were  to  include  reCBrences  IntnMoced  in  th«  second  and  Uler  editioiM,  we  should 
have  to  add  Martiii  (pp.  36,  38),  Cattennole<pp.  220,  Ml),  and  P^ne  (p.  470).} 
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every  importuit  work  of  art,  from  Antwerp  to  Naples.'  But 
it  would  be  useless,  where  dose  and  immediate  comparison 
with  works  in  our  own  Academy  is  desirable,  to  refer  to  the 
details  of  pictures  at  Rome  or  Munich ;  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  speak  at  once  with  just  feeling,  as  r^arded  the 
possessor,  and  just  freedom,  as  regarded  the  public,  of  pictures 
in  private  galleries.  Whatever  particular  references  have 
been  made  for  illustration  have  been  therefore  confined,  as  &r 
as  was  in  my  power,  to  wtn-ks  in  the  National  and  Dulwich 
Galleries.* 

5.  Finally,  I  have  to  apologize  for  the  imperfection  of  a 
work  which  I  could  have  wished  not  to  have  executed  but 
with  years  of  reflection  and  revisal.  It  is  owing  to  my  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  such  revisal,  that  only  a  portion  of  the  work 
is  now  presented  to  the  public ;  but  that  portion  is  both 
complete  in  itself,  and  is  more  peculiarly  directed  against  the 
crying  evil  which  called  for  instant  rem^y.  Whether  I  ever 
completely  fulfil  my  intention  will  partly  depend  upon  the 
spirit  in  which  the  present  volume  is  received.  If  it  be  attri- 
buted to  an  invidious  sjarit,  <n'  a  desire  for  the  advancement  of 
individual  interests,  I  could  hope  to  effect  little  good  by  fiurther 
effort  If,  on  the  contrary,  its  real  feeling  and  intenticm  be 
understood,  I  shall  shrink  from  no  labour  in  the  execution  of  a 
task  which  may  tend,  however  feebly,  to  the  advancement  of 
the  cause  of  real  art  in  England,  and  to  the  honour  of  those 
great  living  Masters  whom  we  now  neglect  or  malign,  to  pour 
our  flattery  into  the  ear  of  Death,  and  exalt,  with  vain 
acclamation,  the  names  of  those  who  neither  demand  our 
praise,  nor  regard  our  gratitude. 

THE  AUTHOR. 

'  {See  above,  Jntroductian,  p.  xx. ;  and  for  fiirihtf  lUiutntioo  of  tbe  notes  ou 
pkturM  in  Hnakin'i  diariea,  aee  Stontt  ^  Venice,  toL  UL  ch.  v.  S  £.] 

*  [Thfl  pictnrM  in  th«  Dulwich  Gallery  Imtb  aince  1802  been  renumbered.  In 
notes  to  the  following  pages  the  new  numbers  are  rapplied.] 
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1.  It  is  allowed  fay  the  most  able  writers  on  naval  and  mili- 
tary tactics,  that  ^thoug^  the  attack  by  successive  divisions 
absolutely  requires  in  ^e  attacking  party  such  an  inherent 
superiority,  in  quality  of  force,  and  such  consciousness  of  that 
superiority,  as  may  enable  his  front  columns,  or  his  leading 
ships,  to  support  tliemselves  fc^  a  considerable  period  against 
overwhelming  numbers ;  it  yet  insures,  if  maintained  with 
constuicy,  the  most  total  ruin  of  the  opposing  fcvce.  Con- 
vinced of  the  truth,  and  th««fore  assm«d  of  the  ultimate 
prevalence  and  victory  of  the  principles  which  I  have  advocated, 
and  equally  confident  that  the  strength  of  the  cause  must  give 
weight  to  the  strokes  of  even  the  weakest  of  its  defenders,  I 
permitted  myself  to  yield  to  a  somewhat  hasty  and  hot-headed 
desire  of  being,  at  whatever  risk,  in  the  thick  of  the  fire,  and 
b^an  the  contest  with  a  part,  and  that  the  weakest  and  least 
considerable  part,  of  the  forces  at  my  disposal.  And  I  now 
find  the  volume  thus  boldly  laid  before  the  public  in  a  position 
much  resembling  that  of  the  Royal  Sovereign  at  Trafalgar, 
Tcceiving,  unsupported,  the  broadsides  of  half  the  enemy's 
fleet ;  while  unforeseen  circumstances  have  hitherto  prevented, 
and  must  yet  for  a  time  prevent,  my  heavier  ships  of  the  line 
f^m  taking  any  part  in  the  action.  I  watched  the  ^rst 
moments  of  the  struggle  with  some  anxiety  for  the  solitary 
vessel,  an  anxiety  which  I  have  now  ceased  to  feel;  for  the 
flag  of  truth  waves  bristly  through  the  smoke  of  the  battle, 
and  my  antagonists,  wholly  intent  on  the  destruction  of  the 

1  [RcUined  in  all  aubaeqiMct  aditkniB  of  the  book.    Hie  Domlwriiv  of  tlie  pan- 
graph*  WM  ftrat  iotrodoced  ia  tfae  ed.  of  1888.] 
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leading  ship,  hare  lost  their  position,  and  exposed  themselves 
in  defenceless  disorder  to  the  attack  of  the  following  columns. 
2.  If,  however,  I  have  had  no  reason  to  regret  my  hasty 
advance,  as  fiu*  as  regards  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  struggle,  I 
have  yet  found  it  to  occasion  much  misconception  of  the 
character,  and  some  diminution  of  the  influence,  of  the  presait 
Essay,  For  though  the  work  has  been  received  as  only  in 
sanguine  moments  I  had  ventured  to  hope,^  though  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  in  many  instances  its  principles 
have  carried  with  them  a  strength  of  conviction  amounting  to 
a  demonstration  of  their  truth,  and  that,  even  where  it  has  had 
no  other  influence,  it  has  excited  interest,  suggested  inquiiy, 
and  prompted  to  a  just  and  frank  comparison  of  art  with 
nature ;  yet  this  eflect  wolild  have  been  greats'  still,  had  not 
the  work  been  supposed,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  by  many 
readers,  a  completed  treatise,  containing  a  systematized  state- 
ment of  the  whole  of  my  views  on  the  subject  of  modem  art 
Considered  as  such,  it  surprises  me  that  the  book  should  have 
received  the  slightest  attention.  For  what  respect  could  be 
due  to  a  writer  who  pretended  to  criticise  and  classify  the 
/works  of  the  great  punters  of  landscape,  without  developing, 
[or  even  alluding  to,  one  single  principle  of  the  beautiful  or 
sublime?  So  far  from  being  a  completed  essay,  it  is  little 
more  than  the  introduction  to  the  mass  of  evidence  and  illus- 
tration which  I  have  yet  to  bring  forward ;  it  treats  of  nothing 
but  the  initiatory  steps  of  art,  states  nothing  but  the  ele- 
mentary rules  of  criticism,  touches  only  on  merits  attainable 
by  accxiracy  of  eye  and  fidelity  of  hand,  and  leaves  for  friture 
consideration  every  one  of  the  eclectic  qualities  of  pictures, 
all  of  good  that  is  prompted  by  feeling,  and  of  great  that 
is  guided  by  judgment ;  and  its  frinction  and  scope  should 
the  less  have  been  mistaken,  because  I  have  not  only  most 
carefriUy  arranged  the  subject  in  its  commencement,  but  have 
given  fifequent  references  tiirou^out  to  the  essays  by  which  it 
is  intended  to  be  succeeded,  in  which  I  shall  endeavour  to 

'  [For  critidaiiM  of  vol.  i.   on   its  first  sppearenoe,  we  Bbore,    lotroductioD, 
gf,  xxxr.-xxxvii.,  xliiL] 
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point  out  the  signification  and  the  value  of  those  ph^iomena 
of  extonal  nature  which  I  hare  been  hitherto  compelled  to   , 
describe  without  reference  either  to  their  inha!«nt  beauty,  or 
to  iiie  lessons  which  may  be  derived  from  them. 

8.  Yet,  to  prevent  such  misconception  in  future,  I  may 
perhaps  be  excused  for  occupying  the  reader's  time  with  a 
fuller  statement  of  the  feelings  with  which  the  work  was 
undertaken,  of  its  general  plan  and  of  the  conclusions  and  posi- 
ticms  which  I  hope  to  be  able  finally  to  deduce  and  maintain. 

Notiiing,  perh^>s,  bears  on  the  face  of  it  more  appearance 
of  folly,  ignorance,  and  impertinence,  than  any  attempt  to 
diminish  the  honour  of  those  to  whom  the  assent  of  many 
generations  has  assigned  a  throne  ;  for  the  truly  great  of  later 
times  have,  almost  without  exception,  fostered  in  others  the 
veneration  of  depui;ed  power  which  they  felt  themselves ; 
satined  in  all  humility  to  take  their  seat  at  the  feet  of  those 
whose  honour  is  brightened  by  the  hoariness  of  time,  and  to 
wait  fen-  the  period  wh^i  the  lustre  of  many  departed  days 
may  accumulate  on  their  own  heads,  in  the  radiance  which 
culminates  as  it  recedes.  The  envious  and  incompetent  have 
usually  been  the  leaders  of  attack,  content  if,  like  the  foulness 
of  the  earth,  they  may  attract  to  themselves  notice  by  thdr 
noisoineness,  or,  like  Its  insects,  exalt  themselves  by  virulence 
into  visibility.  While,  however,  the  envy  of  the  viciotis,  and 
the  insolence  of  the  ignorant,  are  occasionally  shown  in  their 
nakedness  hy  futile  efforts  to  degrade  the  dead,  it  is  worUiy  of 
consideration  whether  they  may  not  more  frequently  escape 
detection  in  tuccessfid  efforts  to  degrade  the  living ;  whether 
the  very  same  nudice  may  not  be  gratified,  the  very  same 
incompetence  demonstrated,  in  the  unjust  lowoing  of  present 
greatness,  and  the  unjust  exaltation  of  a  perished  power,  as,  if 
exerted  and  manifested  in  a  less  safe  direction,  would  have 
classed  the  critic  with  Nero  and  Caligula,  with  Zoilus  and 
Perrault^     Be  it  remembered,  that  the  spirit  of  detractifm  is 

>  [ForZoilii8,iMthB*'R«plyton^ahHN>d,"below,p.638.  ChvlM Pemnlt {162^- 
1703),  Fnncli  Andemidaii,  Author  of  the  PttrailiU  4ei  Atieitn*  H  det  l/odtma,  which 
Mt  on  foot  th«  &III01U  litenrr  quwrel  of  wicientB  and  modenu,  munmariMd  id  HaUun'a 
LUtnhuv  ^Sunpe,  voL  ir.  pt  iv.  eh.  Til] 
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detected  <»ily  when  unsuccessful,  and  receives  least  punishment 
where  it  eifects  the  greatest  injury ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  felt 
that  tiiere  is  as  much  danger  that  the  rising  of  new  stars  should 
be  concealed  by  the  mists  which  are  unseoi,  as  that  those 
throned  in  heaven  should  be  darkened  by  the  clouds  ^riiich 
are  visible. 

4.  There  is,  I  fear,  so  much  malice  in  the  hearts  of  most 
men,  that  they  are  chiefly  jealous  of  that  praise  which  can  give 
the  greatest  pleasure,  and  are  then  most  hberal  of  eulogium 
when  it  can  no  longer  be  enjoyed.  They  grudge  not  the 
whiteness  of  the  sepulchre,  because  by  no  honour  they  can 
bestow  upon  it  can  the  senseless  corpse  be  roidered  an  object 
of  envy ;  but  they  are  ni^^rdly  of  the  reputation  which  con- 
tributes to  happiness,  or  advances  to  fortune.'  They  are  glad 
to  obtain  credit  for  generosity  and  humiUty  by  exalting  l£ose 
who  are  beyond  the  reach  d£  praise,  and  thus  to  escape  the 
more  painAil  necessity  of  doing  homage  to  a  living  rivaL 
They  are  r^oiced  to  set  up  a  standard  of  imaginary  excellence, 
which  may  enable  them,  by  insisting  on  the  inferiority  of  a 
contemporary  work  to  the  things  that  have  been,  to  withdraw 
the  attention  from  its  superiority  to  the  things  that  are.  The 
same  undercurrent  of  jealousy  operates  in ,  our  reception  of 
animadversion.  Men  have  commonly  more  pleasure  in  the 
criticism  which  hurts  than  in  that  which  is  innocuous ;  and 
are  more  tolerant  of  the  severity  which  breaks  hearts  and  ruins 
fortunes,  than  of  that  which  falls  impotently  on  the  grave. 

5.  And  thus  well  says  the  good  and  deep-minded  Richard 
Hooker : *  "To  the  best  and  wisest,  while  they  bve,  the  wiwld 
is  continiially  a  froward  opposite;  and  a  curious  observo*  of 
their  defects  and  imperfections,  their  virtues  afterwards  it  as 
much  admireth.  And  for  this  cause,  muiy  times  that  which 
deserveth  admiration  would  hardly  be  able  to  find  favour,  if 

'  JTbe  traged]'  of  vindications  that  come  too  late—of  building;  memorials  only  to 
tha  d«ad— *«•  a  reeurrent  theme  with  Rutkin  throughout  hii  books.  Set,  e^,  in 
tliii  voL,  ch.  i.  §  S ;  and  in  Modem  Painttrt,  vol.  iv..  Appendix  i.  ;  voL  v,  pt  vi  ch.  viiL 
%  20.    And  if.  A  Jog  for  Ever,  %  70 ;  Far*  Qlavigara,  Letter  xvi.] 

'  [Rnaldn  had  at  Uiis  tioM  bem  reading  with  care — by  the  advice  of  his  old  tutor, 
Oebome  Gordon— Hooker's  EedtaiattiaU  PeUty;  &r  its  influence  on  his  style,  see 
Praterila,  ii.  ch.  x.  g  184,  and  Modem  Pamten,  vol.  ii.  Addenda  ti.\ 
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they  which  propose  it  woe  not  content  to  profess  themselves 
therein  schohtrs  and  followers  of  the  ancient  For  tJie  wcnrld 
wiU  not  oidure  to  hear  that  we  are  wiser  than  any  have  been 
iHuch  went  before." — Book  v.  ch.  vii.  8.  He  therefore  who 
would  maintain  the  cajise  of  contemporary  excellence  against 
that  of  elder  time,  must  have  almost  every  class  of  men  arrayed 
against  him.  The  generous,  because  they  would  not  find 
matter  of  accusation  against  established  dignities ;  the  envious, 
because  they  like  not  the  sound  of  a  living  man's  praise ;  the 
wise,  because  they  prefer  the  opinion  of  centuries  to  that  of 
days ;  and  the  foolish,  because  they  are  incapable  of  forming 
an  opinion  of  their  own.  Obloquy  so  universal  is  not  likely 
to  be  risked,  and  the  few  ^o  make  an  effort  to  stem  the 
torrent,  as  it  is  made  conmionly  in  &vour  of  their  own  works, 
deserve  the  contempt  which  is  their  only  reward.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  regretted,  in  its  influence  on  the  prt^ress  and  pre- 
servation of  things  technical  and  communicable.  Respect 
for  the  ancients  is  the  salvation  of  art,  though  it  sometimes 
Uinds  us  to  its  ends.  It  increases  the  power  of  the  painter, 
though  it  diminishes  his  liberty ;  and  if  it  be  sometimes  an 
incumbrance  to  the  essays  of  invention,  it  is  oftener  a  protec- 
tion from  the  consequences  of  audacity.  The  whole  system 
and  discipline  of  art,  the  collected  results  of  the  experience 
of  ages,  might,  but  for  the  fixed  authority  of  antiquity,  be 
swept  away  by  the  rage  of  fashion,  or  lost  in  the  glare  of 
Dovelty ;  and  the  knowledge  which  it  had  taken  centuries  to 
accumulate,  the  principles  which  mighty  minds  had  arrived  at 
wily  in  dying,  might  be  overthrown  by  the  frenzy  of  a  faction, 
and  abandoned  in  the  insolence  of  an  hour. 

6.  Neither,  in  its  general  application,  is  the  persuasion  c^ 
the  superiority  of  former  works  less  just  than  useful  The 
greater  number  of  them  are,  and  must  be,  immeasurably 
nobler  than  any  of  the  residts  of  present  effort,  because  that 
which  is  the  best  of  the  productions  of  four  thousand  years 
must  necessarily  be,  in  its  accumulation,  beyond  all  rivaby  from 
the  works  of  any  givoi  generation ;  but  it  should  always  be 
remembered  that  it  is  improbable  that  many,  and  impossible 
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that  all,  of  such  works,  though  the  greatest  yet  produced, 
should  approach  abstract  perfection;  that  there  is  certainly 
something  left  for  us  to  carry  farther,  or  complete ;  that  any 
given  generation  has  just  the  same  chance  of  producing  some 
individual  mind  of  first-rate  calibre,  as  any  of  its  predecessors ; 
and  that  if  such  a  mind  afumid  arise,  the  chances  are,  that, 
with  the  assistance  of  experience  and  example,  it  would,  in  its 
particular  and  chosen  path,  do  greater  things  than  had  been 
before  done. 

7.  We  must  therefore  be  cautious  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
real  use  of  what  has  been  left  us  by  antiquity,  nor  to  take  that 

^  for  a  model  of  perfection  which  is,  in  many  cases,  only  a  guide 
I  to  it.  The  picture  which  is  looked  to  for  an  inteipretation 
,  of  nature  is  invaluable,  but  the  picture  which  is  taken  as  a 
.  substitute  for  nature  had  better  be  burned:  and  the  young 
artist,  while  he  should  shrink  with  horror  from  the  iconoclast 
who  would  tear  fix>m  him  every  landmark  and  light  which 
have  been  bequeathed  him  by  the  ancients,  and  leave  him  in 
a  liberated  childhood,  may  be  equally  certain  of  being  betrayed 
by  those  who  would  give  him  the  power  and  the  knowledge 
of  past  time,  and  then  fetter  his  strength  from  all  advance, 
and  head  his  eyes  backward  on  a  beaten  path ;  who  would 
thrust  canvas  between  him  and  the  sky,  and  tradition  between 
him  and  God. 

8.  And  such  conventional  teaching  is  the  more  to  be 
dreaded,  because  all  that  is  hi^est  in  art,  all  that  is  creative 
and  imaginative,  is  formed  and  created  by  every  great  master 
for  himself,  and  cannot  be  repeated  or  imitated  by  others. 
We  judge  of  the  excellence  of  a  rising  writer,  not  so  much  by 
the  resemblance  of  his  works  to  what  has  been  done  before,  as 
by  their  difEerfiiice^from  it ;  and  while  we  advise  him,  in  his 
first  trials  of  strength,  to  set  certain  models  before  him  with 
respect  to  inferior  points, — one  for  versification,  another 
for  arrangement,  another  for  treatment, — we  yet  admit  not 
his  greatness  until  he  has  broken  away  from  all  his  models, 
and  struck  forth  versification,  arrangemoit,  and  treatment  of 
his  own. 
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9.  Three  points,  therefore,  I  would  especially  insist  upon 
as  necessary  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  all  criticism  of  modem  art. 
First,  that  there  are  few,  very  few,  of  even  the  best  produc- 
ttms  of  antiquity,  which  are  not  visibly  and  palpably  imperfect 
in  some  kind  or  way,  and  conceivably  improvable  by  farther 
study ;  that  every  nation,  perhaps  every  generation,  has  in  all 
probalNlity  some  peculiar  gift,  some  particular  character  of 
mind,  enabling  it  to  do  something  diilkrent  &om,  or  some- 
thing in  some  sort  better  than,  what  has  been  before  done ; 
and  that  therefore,  unless  art  be  a  trick  or  a  manufacture  of 
which  the  secrets  are  lost,  the  greatest  minds  of  existing 
nations,  if  exerted  with  the  same  industry,  passion,  and  honest 
aim  as  those  of  past  time,  have  a  chance  in  their  particular 
walk  of  doing  something  as  great,  or,  taking  the  advantage 
of  former  example  into  account,  even  greater  and  betta.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  by  what  laws  of  logic  some  of  the 
reviewers  of  the  following  Essay  have  construed  its  first 
sentence  into  a  denial  of  this  principle,  a  denial  such  as  their 
own  conventional  and  shallow  criticism  of  modern  works  in- 
variably implies.  I  have  said  that  "nothing  has  been  for 
centuries  consecrated  by  public  admiration  without  possessing 
in  a  higfi  d^ree  some  species  of  sterling  excellence."^  Does 
it  thence  foUow  that  it  possesses  in  the  M^iest  degree  every 
species  of  sterling  excellence  ?  "  Yet  thus,"  says  the  sapient 
reviewer,  "  he  admits  the  fifict  against  which  he  mdnly  argues, 
namely,  the  superiority  of  these  time-honoured  productions." 
As  if  the  possession  of  an  abstract  excellence  of  some  kind 
necessarily  implied  the  possession  of  an  inccanparable  ex- 
cellence of  every  kind.  "Hiere  are  few  works  of  man  so  perfect 
as  to  admit  of  no  conception  of  their  being  excelled ;  *  there 
•re  thousands  which  have  been  for  centuries,  and  will  be  for 
centuries  more,  consecrated  by  public  admiration,  which  are 

'  [The  opening  words  of  ch.  i.,  below,  p.  79-1 

'  [Ed«.  2,  3,  uid  4  here  gave  the  folloving  footuote  : — 

"Ona  or  two  fragmeatB  of  Greek  Bculptara,  tba  worluof  Michael  Angelo, 

conaidered  with  reference  to  their  general  concmtion  and  power,  and  the 

Madonna  di  St  Si»to,  are  all  that  I  shonld  myaeli  put  into  such  a  cstegon- ; 

not  that  even  tfaeaa  aie  without  defect,  but  their  defects  are  such  aa  mortalitj' 

conld  never  hope  to  rectify."] 
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yet  imperfect  in  many  respects,  and  have  been  excelled,  and 
may  be  excelled  agun.  Do  my  opponents  mean  to  assert  diat 
nothing  good  can  ever  be  bettered,  and  that  what  is  best  of 
past  time  is  necessarily  best  of  all  time  ?  Penigino,  I  suppose, 
possessed  some  species  of  sterling  excellence,  but  Perugino 
was  excelled  by  Ra^elle ;  and  so  Claude  possesses  some 
species  of  sterling  excellence,  but  it  follows  not  that  he  may 
not  be  excelled  by  Turner. 

10.  The  second  point  on  which  I  would  insist  is,  that  if  a 
mind  •were  to  arise  of  such  power  as  to  be  capable  of  equalling 
or  excelling  some  of  the  greater  works  of  past  ages,  the  pro- 
ductions of  such  a  mind  would,  in  all  probability,  be  totally 
different  in  manner  and  matter  fr<nn  all  former  productions ; 
for  the  more  powerful  the  intellect,  the  less  will  its  wra'ks  re- 
semble those  of  other  men,  whether  predecessors  or  contem- 
poraries. Instead  of  reasoning,  therefore,  as  we  commonly  do, 
in  matters  of  art,  that  because  such  and  such  a  work  does  not 
resemble  that  which  has  hitherto  been  a  canon,  therefore  it  mutt 
be  inferior  and  wrong  in  principle ;  let  us  rather  admit  that 
there  is  in  its  very  dissimilarity  an  increased  chance  of  its  being 
itself  a  new,  and  perhaps  a  higher,  canon.  If  any  {ooduc- 
tion  of  modem  art  can  be  shown  to  have  the  authraity  of 
nature  on  its  side,  and  to  be  based  on  eternal  tru^,  it  Is  all  so 
much  more  in  its  favour,  so  much  farther  proof  of  its  power, 
that  it  is  totally  different  from  all  that  have  been  before  seen.* 

*  This  principle  is  dangerou),  but  not  tlie  lesa  true,  and  necessary  to  be 
kept  ht  mind.  Tliere  is  scarcely  any  truth  which  does  not  admit  of  being 
wrested  to  purposes  of  evil;  and  we  must  not  deny  the  desirablcneM  of 
originality,  because  men  may  err  in  seeking  for  it,  or  because  a  pretence  to  it 
may  be  made,  by  presumption,  a  cloak  for  its  incompetence.  Nevertheless, 
originality  is  never  to  be  sought  for  its  own  sake,  otherwise  it  will  be  mere 
aberration  ;  it  should  arise  naturally  out  of  hard,  independent  study  of  nature : 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  many  things  technical  it  is  impossible  to 
alter  without  being  inferior,  for  therein,  sayi  Spenser,  "Truth  is  one,  and  right 
is  ever  one ; "  but  wrongs  are  various  and  multitudinous.' 

'  [Eds.  2  and  3  add,  "  *  Vice,'  says  Byron,  in  JTaHno  FaUem,  '  must  have  variety  ; 
but  Virtue  stands  like  the  sun,  and  all  which  rolls  srouid  drinks  life  frmn  her  aspect  " 
(Marino  Paiiero,  Act  li.  Sc  i.).  The  quotation  from  Spenser  is  from  TA«  Asne  Qumm, 
iMMk  v.  csQto  ii.  T.  48.    C^  the  line  quoted  in  Aristotle's  Etkic»,  ii.  A,  14,  iaekoX  fii* 

yiip  ilcXmt,  TnuTtAanms  ii  Jrsjiai.] 
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11.  The  third  point  on  which  I  would  insist  is,  that,  if 
such  a  mind  were  to  arise,  it  would  at  once  divide  the  w(»1d 
of  criticLsm  into  two  factions  :  the  one,  necessarily  the  largo* 
and  louder,  composed  of  men  incapable  of  judging  except  by 
precedent,  ignorant  of  g^iaid  truth,  and  acquainted  only  with 
such  particular  truths  as  may  hare  been  illustrated  or  pointed 
out  to  them  by  former  worl^,  which  class  would  of  course  be 
violent  in  vitupoation,  and  increase  in  animosity  as  the  master 
departed  &rther  from  tbdr  particular  and  preeonc^ved  canons 
of  right,  thus  wounding  their  vanity  by  impugning  their  judg- 
mmt ;  the  other,  necessarily  narrow  of  number,  composed  of 
men  of  general  knowledge  and  unbiassed  habits  of  thou^t, 
who  would  recognise  in  the  work  of  the  daring  innovator  a 
record  and  illustration  of  facts  before  unseized;  who  would 
justly  and  candidly  estimate  the  value  of  the  truths  so  rendered, 
and  would  increase  in  fervour  of  admiration  as  the  master 
strode  &rther  and  defter,  and  more  daringly  into  dominions 
bel(»«  unsearched  or  unknown ;  yet  diminishing  in  multitude 
as  they  increased  in  enthusiasm.  For  by  how  much  their 
leader  became  more  impatient  in  his  step,  more  impetuous 
m  his  success,  more  exalted  in  his  research,  by  so  much 
must  the  number  capable  of  following  him  become  narrower ; 
until  at  last,  supposing  him  never  to  pause  in  his  advance, 
he  might  be  left  in  the  very  culminating  moment  of  his  con- 
summate achievement,  wilJi  but  a  ^thiul  few  by  his  ode, 
his  former  disciples  fallen  away,  his  former  enemies  doubled 
in  numbais  and  virulence,  and  the  evidence  of  his  supremacy 
only  to  be  wrought  out  by  the  devotion  of  men's  lives 
to  the  earnest  study  of  the  new  taruths  he  had  discovered  and 
recorded. 

12.  Such  a  mind  has  arisen  in  our  days.  It  has  gone  on 
from  strength  to  strength,  laying  open  fields  of  conquest 
peculiar  to  itself.  It  has  occasioned  such  schism  in  the  schools 
of  criticism  as  was  beforehand  to  be  expected,  and  it  is  now  at 
the  zenith  of  its  power,  and,  consequently,  in  tJie  last  phase  of 
declining  popularity. 

This  I  know,  and  can  prove.     No  man,  says  Southey*  was 
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ever  yet  convinced  of  any  momentous  truth,  without  feeling  in 
himself  the  power  as  well  as  the  desire  of  communicating  it. 
In  asserting  and  demonstrating  the  supremacy  of  this  great 
master,  I  shall  both  do  immediate  service  to  the  cause  of  right 
art,  and  shall  be  able  to  illustrate  many  principles  of  landscape 
painting,  which  are  of  general  application,  and  have  hithoto 
been  unacknowledged. 

For  an3iJiing  "like  immediate  efifect  on  the  public  mind  I 
do  not  hope.  "We  mistake  men's  diseases,"  says  Richard 
Baxter,  "  when  we  think  there  needeth  nothing  to  cure  them 
of  their  errors  but  the  evidence  of  truth.  Alas  I  there  are 
many  distempers  of  mind  to  be  removed  before  they  receive 
that  evidence."  Nevertheless,  when  it  is  fiiUy  laid  before 
them  my  duty  will  be  done.  Conviction  will  follow  in 
due  time. 

la  I  do  not  ctmsida*  myself  as  in  any  way  addressing,  or 
having  to  do  with,  the  ordinary  critics  of  the  press.  Their 
writings  are  not  the  guide,  but  the  expression,  of  public  opini<HL. 
A  writer  few  a  newspaper  naturally  and  necessarily  endeavours 
to  meet,  as  nearly  as  he  can,  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  his 
readers ;  his  bread  dq>ends  on  his  doing  so.  Precluded  by  the 
nature  of  his  occupations  from  gaining  any  knowledge  of  art, 
he  is  sure  that  he  can  gain  credit  for  it  by  expressing  the 
opinion  of  his  readers.  He  mocks  tiie  picture  which  the  public 
pass,  and  bespatters  with  praise  the  canvas  which  a  crowd  ctm- 
cealed  from  hjm.^ 

Writers  like  the  present  critic  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  • 
deserve  more  respect;  the  respect  due  to  honest,  hopeless, 

*  It  U  with  regret  thkt,  in  a  work  of  this  n&ture,  I  take  notice  of  criticiBnw 
which,  after  all,  arc  merely  intended  to  amuse  the  careless  reader,  and  be  for- 
gotten as  soon  as  read  ;  but  1  do  so  ia  compliance  with  wishes  expressed  tome 
since  the  publication  of  this  woric,  b^  perEona  who  have  the  interests  of  art 
deeply  at  heart,  and  who,  I  find,  attach  more  importance  to  the  matter  than  I 
should  have  been  disposed  to  do.  I  have,  therefore,  marked  two  or  three 
paasagei  which  may  enable  the  public  to  judge  for  themsetves  of  the  quality 
of  time  critiques ;  and  this  I  think  a  matter  of  juBtice  to  those  who  might 

'  [For  othar  remarks  on  art  criticiun  in  tlie  ueirs|Mpers,  we  the  Urt  chapter  of 
this  volume,  and  Jeadtmf  IfeUi,  18fi£  (Supplement).] 
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hapless  imbecility.^  There  is  something  exalted  in  the  inno- 
cence of  their  feeble-mindedness :  one  cannot  suspect  them  of 
partiiUity,  for  it  implies  feeling ;  nor  of  prejudice,  for  it  implies 
some  previous  acquaintance  with  their  subject.  I  do  not  know 
that,  even  in  this  age  of  charlatanry,  I  could  point  to  a  more 
barefaced  instance  of  imposture  on  the  simplicity  of  the  pubUc, 
than  the  insertion  of  those  pieces  of  criticism  in  a  respectable 
periodicaL  We  are  not  so  insulted  with  opinions  on  music 
from  persons  ignorant  of  its  notes ;  nor  with  treatises  on  phUo- 
logy  by  persons  unacquainted  with  the  alphabet ;  but  here  is 
page  aJfter  page  of  criticism,  which  one  may  read  fix>m  end  to 
Old,  looking  for  something  which  the  writer  knows,  and  finding 
nothing.  Not  his  own  language,  for  he  has  to  look  in  his 
dictionary,  by  his  own  confession,  for  a  word  *  occurring  in  one 

otherwise  have  beeo  led  Mtny  by  them  :  more  than  this  I  cannot  consent  to 
do.  I  should  have  but  a  hound's  office  if  I  had  to  tear  the  tabaid  from  eveijr 
Bouge  Sanglier  of  the  arts,  with  bell  and  bauble  to  back  him.* 

*  ChiTsopnuc.     Fide  No.  for  October,  1849,  p.  508.* 

*  [In  addition  to  the  review  of  Modem  Paintert  in  Blackvoott  Magaitae  for 
OcL  1843,  Raskin  is  Teferring  to  its  critiques  of  the  Annual  Ezhilritions  fbr  1841 
(S^pt  1841),  1842  (Jnlr  1B42),  and  1843  (Au^.  184G}.  For  bis  "diffioultjr  in  being 
contemptuous  anotigh,  we  slwve.  Introduction,  p.  xliv.  In  the  nnmbco'  for  July 
IS42,  the  writer  sftoko  thus  of  Turner's  pictures,  which,  however,  he  added,  showed 
some  improvement : — 

"Turner's  eye  must  play  him  folse;  it  csunot  trulj  represent  to  his  mind  wthsr 
his  forms  or  colours — or  hii  hallucination  is  ^rest.  There  were  a  number  of  idolatrous 
i^nirenwho,  for  a  long  time,  could  not  see  his  exbibited  alMurdities;  but  as  there 
is  mv»Tf  year  some  one  thing  worse  thsn  ever,  by  d^rees  the  lovers  fsll  off,  and 
now  we  BcaroeW  find  one  to  say  a  good  word  for  him.  .  .  .  We  would  recommend  the 
wirant  after  'Tamer'i  stylo  and  fame  to  a  few  nightly  exhibitions  of  the  '  UiHoIriog 
Views '  at  the  Polytechnic,  and  he  can  scarcely  fiul  to  obtain  the  secret  of  the  whole 

The  reviewer's  deaeription  of  Turner's  waning  popularity  corresponds,  it  will  be 
ehaerved,  with  the  procesa  traced  by  Ruikin  at  toe  end  of  g  11,  above.  It  may  bo 
added  that  the  revi^rer's  favourite  in  the  ezhiUtion  of  1842  seemed  to  be  Bastlake ; 

t  painter  reminded  him  of  RaphaeL] 

*  [The  reforenoe  is  to  Rouge  Sanglier,  the  herald  of  William  de  la  Marck  ;  QuerUin 

*  [The  actual  renrenca  is  to  the  No.  for  October  1843,  where,  in  the  review  of 
IMara  Fainlert,  the  critic  quotes  the  desoriptioD  of  the  "  Fall  of  Schaffhausen  "  (pt  ii. 
sac.  V.  ch.  ii.  §  2,  p.  629),  containing  the  pbrsse,  "  all  the  hollows  of  the  foam  bum 
with  green  lire  like  so  much  shattering-  chrysoprBBO."  The  reviewer's  comment  wsa  : 
"  Satqne  auperque  aatis— we  cannot  go  on.  .  .  .  Whenever  you  speak  of  water  treat  it 
aa  fire— of  nre,  nos  vena,  as  water ;  and  be  sure  to  send  them  all  shattering  out  of 
isaili  and  discrimination  of  all  sense ;  and  look  into  a  dictiooary  for  some  such  word 
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of  the  most  important  chapters  in  his  Bible ;  not  the  ctHiinumest 
traditions  of  the  schools,  for  he  does  not  know  why  Poussin 
was  called  *'  learned ; "  *  not  the  most  simple  canons  of  art,  for 
he  prefers  Lee  to  Gainsborough ;  t  not  the  most  ordinary  feets 

*  Every  schoolboy  knom  that  this  epithet  was  given  to  Pouuiii  in  tdlu> 
tioD  to  the  profound  dusical  knowledge  of  the  painter.  The  reviewer, 
however  (Sept.  1841),  informs  us  that  tlie  expresBion  refers  to  his  skill  in 
"composition."^ 

t  Critique  on  Royal  Academy,  1B4S. — "He  (Mr.  Lee)  often  reminds  ns  of 
Gainsborough's  best  manner;  but  he  is  tuperior  to  him  always  in  subject, 
composition,  and  variety."  Shade  of  Gainsborough  I  deep-though  ted,  solemn 
Gainsborough,  forgive  us  for  re-writlog  this  sentence ;  we  do  so  to  gibbet  its 

?Brpetrator  for  ever,  and  leave  him  swinging  in  the  winds  of  the  Fool's 
aradise.  It  is  with  great  pain  that  I  ever  apeak  with  severity  of  the  works 
of  living  masters,  ^specially  when,  like  Mr.  Lee's,  they  are  well-intentioned, 
simple,  free  from  affectation  or  Imitation,  and  evidently  painted  with  constant 
reference  to  nature.  But  I  believe  that  these  qualities  will  always  secure  him 
that  admiration  which  he  deserves,  that  there  will  be  many  unsophisticated 
and  honest  minds  always  ready  to  follow  his  guidance,  and  answer  his  eSirts 
with  deh^t ;  and,  therefore,  that  ]  need  not  fear  to  point  out  in  him  the 
want  of  those  technical  qualities  which  are  more  especially  the  object  of  an 
artist's  admiration.  Gainsborough's  power  of  colour  (ft  is  mentioned  by  Sir 
Joshoa  as  his  peculiar  gift)  is  capable  of  taking  lank  beside  that  of  Rubens; 
he  is  the  purest  colourist.  Sir  Joshua  himself  not  excepted,  of  the  whole 
English  school ;  with  him,  in  fact,  the  ari  of  painting  did  in  great  part  die, 
and  exists  not  now  in  Europe.  Evidence  enough  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
pages  of  my  devoted  admiration  of  Turner ;  but  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  in 
management  and  quality  of  single  and  particular  tint,  in  the  purely  technical 
part  of  painting.  Turner  is  a  child  to  Gainsborough.  Now,  Mr.  Lee  never 
aims  at  colour ;  he  does  not  make  it  his  object  in  the  slightest  degree,  the 
apring  green  of  vegetation  is  all  that  he  desires ;  and  it  would  be  about  as 
rational  to  compare  his  works  with  studied  pieces  of  colouring,  as  the  module 
tion  of  the  Calabrian  pipe  with  the  harmony  of  a  full  orchestra.  Gainsborou^'s 
band  is  as  light  as  the  sweep  of  a  cloud,  as  swift  as  the  flash  of  a  sunbeam ; 
Lee's  execution  is  feeble  and  spotty.     Gainsborough's  masses  are  as  broad  as 

as  '  dirysoprase,'  which  we  find  to  come  from  ;{pu<rat,  gold,  and  vpatror,  a  leek,  an4 
meaos  a  preeious  stone."  Rueldn's  reference  above  is  to  Rev.  zzi.  SO,  in  the  deecriptuia 
of  the  walls  of  the  New  JeruBalem- — "the  tenth,  a  cfaryaoprasus "  (a  golden-green 
varietjr  of  the  beryl).  The  chapter  was  often  referred  to  in  his  books ;  see,  e-g.,  Modem 
Painiert,  vol.  ii.  eec  i.  ch.  is.  g  8,  sec.  i.  ch.  xv.  §  1 ;  voL  v.  cb.  zii.  §  19 ;  and  St^itM  ^ 
FflMM,  vol.  il.  ch.  iv.  §  64.  Mrs.  Browning  speaks  of  "the  chrysopras  of  the  orient 
mominf;  aky  "  (4  Finon  q/'Aiete).] 

1  [.B^ui/npMtfi  No.  oited,  p.  346,  where  the  reviewer  (in  "  A  Critique  of  the  Ex- 
hibitions of  the  Year  ")  quotes  ThomtoD's  lines ; — 

"  Whatever  Lorr^e  liffht-toucb'd  with  softening  hue. 
Or  savage  Rosa  dash  d,  or  learned  Pousrin  drew." 

For  Poussin  "natnraliied  in  antiquity,"  see  below,  §  19  n.] 
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of  nature,  for  we  find  faim  pumled  by  the  epithet  "  silver,"  is 
ij^ed  to  the  orai^  blossom,'  evidently  never  having  seen  any- 
thuig  silvery  about  an  oiaoge  in  his  life,  except  a  spoon.  Nay, 
he  leaves  us  not  to  conjecture  bis  calibre  from  internal  evidence; 
be  candidly  tells  us  (Oct.  1843)  that  he  has  been  studying  trees 
<Hily  for  the  last  we^'  and  bases  his  critical  rcmaiks  chi^y  on 

the  Gnt  divnioii  in  hcKvea  of  light  from  dsrioiesa ;  Lee's  (perhaps  neceasuily, 
couidering  the  eflforta  of  flickering  sunlight  at  which  he  lums)  are  u  frag* 
VMBtMry  «  his  Imtcs,  and  as  nunterous.  Gainsborough's  forms  are  graiM, 
■nple^  and  ideal ;  Lee's  are  mall,  omfiised.  and  unseketed.  GalndxmMgli 
MTcr  loses  sight  of  his  picture  as  a  whole ;  Lee  is  but  too  apt  to  be  shackled 
b;  Its  parts.  In  a  word,  Gainsborough  is  aa  immortal  painter,  and  Lee,  though 
<B  the  ligbt  mad,  is  yet  in  the  earlj  stages  of  his  art ;  and  the  man  who  coold 
ioiagine  any  rasembuaee  or  point  of  oonpariami  between  them  is  not  only  a 
nonce  in  art,  but  has  not  capaciW  ever  to  be  anything  more.  He  may  be 
pardoned  for  not  comprehending  Turner,  for  long  preparation  and  discipline 
•K  BMcasiuy  befi>re  the  abctnct  aad  profbund  philosophy  of  that  artist  can 
be  net;  but  Gainsboiwigh'a  eMfiUeace  b  based  on  prioe^ilca  of  art  long 
sduowledged,  and  fkcts  of  Nature  universally  apparent ;  and  I  insist  n>on 
psTttealariy  on  the  reviewer's  want  of  feeling  for  bis  works,  because  it  proves 
•  bntb  of  which  the  pnldic  odgfat  especially  to  be  assured,  that  those  who 
IniA  abuse  on  the  great  incn  of  modem  times  are  equally  ineapaUe  of 
perceiving  the  real  excellence  of  established  canons,  are  ignorant  of  the 
tnmnoneat  and  most  acknowledged  principle  of  the  art,  blind  to  the  most 
palpable  and  eoai[iielieBrible  of  its  beauties,  incapable  of  distinguishing,  if 
kft  to  themselves,  a  master's  work  from  the  vilest  school-ct^y,  and  foundiag 
their  applanse  of  those  great  works  which  they  pnise,  either  in  pure  hypocri^, 
n  of  their  defects.* 


t^ 


{The  nviaver (Oct.  1B4S,  p.  4iM) had  quoted  Rnakiu'i  description  of  "La  Riccis" 
'  see.  iL  ch.  iL  S  2,  pl  279)  and  ttaljciscd  the  vwds  tUver  and  orange  ("silvei 


ge  rany   },  remarUng  that  such  colours  cannot  eo.exist] 


■  (Again  a  rdhraoee  to  the  revisw  of  Mcdem  Pamlert  (Oct  IMS,  p.  SOZ).     (The 

BTHica  in  the  text,  "  1842,"  is  a  mistake  for  "  IMa")  The  reviewer  cited  Raskin's 
description  of  trees  as  not  tapering  until  they  throw  out  branch  and  bad  (pL  it 
tec  tL  ch.  i.  fi  2,  p.  675),  and  contioued  :  "  We  have  carefully  ezunined  many  trees 
this  last  week,  and  6aA  it  it  not  the  case ;  in  almost  sll,  the  bulging  at  the  bottom, 
nearest  the  root,  U  manifest  There  is  an  early  association  in  our  minds  that  the 
Urch,  for  instance,  !■  remarkably  tapering  in  its  twigs."] 

'[FVederiek  Richard  Lee  (1799-187^,  Uodscape  and  sea  punter,  A. R. A.  1834, 
K.A.  1838,  for  nany  years  after  1848  worked  in  collaboratioo  with  T.  Sidney 
Cooper,  R.A.  See  Atadimf  NtUt,  1856  (R.A.  No.  221),  for  Rutin's  appreciation  ol 
Ml  Na-]Mces,  as  showing  ''quite  a  new  enei^  in  his  mind."  For  other  referencca  to 
Gsiosborongh,  see  in  this  vol.,  pp.  176,  189,  246 ;  and  Modtm  PaiiUert,  vol  v.  pt  ix. 
cb.  sL  §  8  a. ;  Stntntt  ^Drnwinff,  ^  ISS.  The  reference  to  Sir  Joshua's  estimate  of 
Gsinsborongh  is  to  the  fourteenth  of  his  Diteowte*. 

Ilie  paasage  from  Bladeuood  criticised  in  the  note  above  occurred  in  the  critique 
net  of  1842,  hnt  of  1843  (Aogust  1843,  pL  19^  For  another  reference  to  BAhAwm^s 
eeenparison  of  Lee  to  GuiuMirough,  see  Ruikin's  letter  to  the  ArtUt  mnd  Amati^a 
'  9,  January  1843,  in  Appendix  iL,  p.  64?.] 
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his  practical  experience  of  lurch.  More  disinterested  than  our 
friend  Sancho,  he  would  disoichant  the  public  ftom  the  ma^c 
of  Turner  by  virtue  of  his  own  flagellati<m  ;  Xanthias-like,  he 
would  rob  his  master  of  imnuHrt^ty  by  his  own  powers  of 
endurance.^  What  is  Christopher  North  about  ?  *  Does  he 
recdve  his  critiques  from  Eton  or  Harrow,  based  on  the 
experience  of  a  week's  bird's-nesting  and  its  consequences?' 
In  all  kindness  to  Maga,  I  warn  her,  that,  though  the  nature 
of  this  work  precludes  me  from  devoting  space  to  the  ex- 
posure, there  may  come  a  time  when  the  pubUc  ^lall  be 
themselves  able  to  distinguish  ribaldry  from  reasoning;  and 
may  require  some  better  and  higher  qualifications  in  their 
critics  of  wt,  than  the  experience  of  a  schoolboy  and  the 
capacities  of  a  buffoon. 

14.  It  is  not,  however,  merely  to  vindicate  the  reputation 
of  those  whom  writers  like  these  defeme,  which  would  but  be 
to  anticipate  by  a  few  years  the  natural  and  inevitable  reaction 
of  the  public  mind,  that  I  am  devoting  years  of  labour  to  the 
development  of  the  principles  on  which  the  great  productions 
of  recent  art  are  based.*  I  have  a  higher  end  in  view,  one 
which  may,  I  think,  justify  me,  not  only  in  the  sacrifice  of  my 
own  time,  but  in  calling  on  my  readers  to  follow  me  through 
an  investigation  far  more  laborious  than  could  be  adequately 
rewarded  by  mere  insight  into  the  merits  of  a  particuliu' 
master,  or  the  spirit  of  a  particular  age. 

It  is  a  question  which,  in  spite  of  the  claims  of  Fainting 

'  [For  the  reference  to  Sancho,  see  Don  ^ixole,  Book  iv.  elt.  viii.  "Xanthias- 
like"  referi  to  tlienyifrof  Aristophaoea,  Xanthias  being  the  lUve  with  whom  Dionysiia 
Mta  forth  on  hia  adventnrea  In  search  of  a  poet.  To  escape  the  wrath  of  Aeacus,  porter 
at  the  palace  of  Pluto,  Dionfins  changes  clothes  with  Xanthias ;  wherenpon  the  l»tter 
offers  his  master  to  Aeacm  for  vicarious  punishment.  IKonysuB  triea  to  reanine  his 
Kodhead,  and  Aeacua  in  bewilderment  applies  an  ordeal  b;  flogging  to  determine  who 
U  who] 

>  mie  rum  de  plvmt  under  which  Profeeaor  John  Wilson  (l7B6-lB6i)  eontribated 
his  Itoctet  Ambroiitma  to  Blaekvmxft  Magazine,  on  the  editorial  staff  of  which  he  had 
been  since  1817.1 

'  [Eds,  2  and  3  add,  "  How  long  must  art  and  its  interests  sink,  when  the  public 
mind  IB  inadequate  to  the  detection  of  this  effrontery  of  incapacity  !  In  all  kindneM," 
etc.] 

*  [For  an  explanation  of  Rnakin's  aims  in  pursuing  bis  studies,  see  the  letters  to 
Gordon  and  Liddell  in  Appendix  lii.,  pp.  066,  668]. 
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to  be  called  the  sister  of  Poetry,  appears  to  me  to  admit  of 
eoDsid^able  doubt,  whether  art  has  ever,  except  in  its  earliest 
and  rudest  stages,  possessed  anything  like  efficient  moral 
influence  on  mankind.  Better  the  state  of  Rome  when 
"  magnorum  aztificum  frangebat  pocula  miles,  ut  phaleris 
gauderet  equus," '  than  when  her  walls  flashed  with  the  marble 
and  the  gold  "  nee  cessabat  luxuria  id  agere,  ut  quam  pluri- 
mum  incendiis  perdat."  *  Better  the  state  of  rehgion  in  Italy, 
before  Giotto  had  broken  on  one  barbarism  of  the  Byzantine 
schools,  than  when  the  painter  of  the  Last  Judgment,  and  the 
sculptor  of  the  Perseus  sat  revelling  side  by  side.*  It  appears 
to  me  that  a  rude  symbol  is  oftener  more  efficient  ^an  a 
refined  one  in  touching  the  heart ;  and  that  as  pictures  rise  in 
rank  as  works  of  art,  they  are  regarded  with  less  devotion  and 
more  curiosity.* 

IS.  But,  however  this  may  be,  and  whatever  influence  we 
may  be  disposed  to  admit  in  the  great  works  of  sacred  art,  no 
doubt  can,  I  think,  be  reasonably  entertiuned  as  to  the  utter 
inutihty  of  all  that  has  been  hitherto  accomplished  by  tha 
painters  of  landscape.  No  moral  end  has  been  answered,  no\'^ 
permanent  good  effected,  by  any  of  thdr  works.     They  may) 


'  [From  Juvenal'i  Mcoimt  of.  the  old  aud  hBrdy  daji  when  the  soldier  vru  ron^ 
■nd  not  an  amateur  of  Greek  art ;  wheu,  at  the  Mclcing  of  a  town,  "  he  would  brMk 
gobleta  by  gnat  deiigaen  for  trapping!  to  pleue  hla  hone  "  (Sat.  zi.  102).  Riuldn 
*m  p«rbiqM  t^irWw  of  the  aame  pawige  vfhen,  at  the  end  of  ch.  ii.  of  UtUo  (Uf 
t-atl.  he  imagined  "tnat  England  may  cast  all  thougbts  of  possesiive  wealth  back  to 
tike  Wbarie  nationa  among  whom  tbe^  fiiat  arose ;  and  that,  while  the  sands  of  the 
Indus  and  adaiiiant  of  Golconda  may  yet  stiffen  th«  housings  of  the  charger  ,  .  .  the 
•  ■  .  may  at  last  attain  to  the  virtues  and  the  treasures  of  a  Heathen  one,  and  be  able 
to  lead  forth  her  Sons,  saying,  'These  are  my  Jewels.' "] 

'  [From  Pliny's  accoant  of  the  luxurious  extnvagaoee  of  Imperial  timee,  when 
painting  was  superseded  by  marble  and  gold,  and  "luxury  ceases  not  to  busy  itself 
m  order  that  as  mueh  as  posuble  may  be  lost  whenever  there  is  a  fire  "  {Nat.  Hitt, 
Bwdi  35,  c  a] 

*  [For  refaiTOcee  to  Michael  Ansielo's  "I^st  Judgment"  in  the  Slstiue  Chapel,  see 
ifsdcm  P^ntm,  vol.  il  sec  ii.  eh.  iii.  §§  Z3,  2&  Rnakin  had  at  this  time  been  reading 
Benrenuto  Cellmi's  Autobiography  (see  below,  p.  144) ;  the  painter  and  the  sculptor 
were  friends,  if  not  boon  compuiions,  and  Cellini  (as  he  relates)  was  sent  to  persuade 
Uichsal  Angela  to  retnm  to  Florenoe.] 

*  rilie  question  raised  in  this  section  was  often  to  be  discussed  by  Ruslcin.    It  ii 


ited,  and  has  many  sides  to  it,  and  therefore  his  views 

'   od.     For  his  final  statement  of  the  relation  of  Art  to  Morals,  see  ch.  lii. 
f)  Art  (1870).     With  thU  paragraph, ./.  especiaUy  §  77  there ;  c/*.  also  TVie 

"       ■     ■  '  PS.] 


Patit,  Lecture  1.,  and  inaugurat  Laetvre  at  Oambridge.] 
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have  amused  the  intellect,  ch"  exercised  the  ingoiuity,  but  they 
never  have  spoken  to  the  heart  Landscape  art  has  never 
taught  us  one  deep  or  holy  lesson ;  it  has  not  recorded  that 
which  is  fleeting,  nor  penetrated  that  which  was  hidden,  nor 
interpreted  that  which  was  obscure ;  it  has  never  made  us  fed 
the  wonder,  nor  the  power,  nor  the  glory  of  the  universe ;  it 
has  not  prompted  to  devotion,  nor  touched  with  awe;  its 
power  to  move  and  exalt  the  heart  has  been  fatally  abused, 
and  perished  in  the  abusing.  That  which  ou^t  to  have  been 
a  witness  to  the  omnipotence  of  God,  has  become  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  dexterity  of  man ;  and  that  which  would  have 
lifted  our  thoughts  to  the  throne  of  the  Deity,  has  encumbered 
them  with  the  inv^itions  of  his  creatures.^ 

If  we  stand  for  a  little  time  before  any  of  the  more  cele- 
brated works  of  landscape,  listening  to  the  comments  of  the 
passers-by,  we  shall  hear  numberless  expressions  relating  to 
the  skill  of  the  artist,  but  very  few  relating  to  the  perfection  (tf 
nature.  Hundreds  will  be  voluble  in  admiration,  for  one  who 
will  be  silent  in  delight.  Multitudes  will  laud  the  composition, 
imd  depart  with  the  praise  of  Claude  on  their  lips ;  not  one 
will  feel  as  if  it  were  no  composition,  and  depart  with  the 
praise  of  God  in  his  heart 

16.  These  are  the  signs  of  a  debase,  mistaken,  and  &Ise 
school  of  painting.  The  skill  of  the  artist  and  the  perfection 
of  his  art  are  never  proved  until  both  are  forgotten.  The 
artist  has  done  nothing  till  he  has  concealed  himself;  the  art  is 
imperfect  which  is  visible ;  the  feelings  are  but  feebly  touched, 
if  diey  permit  us  to  reason  on  the  methods  of  their  excitement. 
In  the  reading  of  a  great  poem,  in  the  hearing  of  a  noble 
oration,  it  is  the  subject  of  the  writer,  and  not  his  skill,  his 
passion,  not  his  powCT,  on  which  oiar  minds  are  fixed.  We  see 
as  he  sees,  but  we  see  not  him.  We  become  part  of  him,  feel 
with  him,  judge,  behold  with  him ;  but  we  tiiink  of  him  as 
Uttle  as  of  ourselves.     Do  we  think  of  jEschylus,  while  we 

'  [Cf.  the  dflfiuitioiit  in  oh.  i.  ^  The  Law*  qfFftole  (1877),  "The  »rt  of  mu  ia  th» 
szpreMion  of  hu  ntionftl  and  diiciplined  delight  in  the  fonu  and  la«*  of  Uw  omtitn 
of  which  ha  fbrxni  a  part,"  tad  "All  great  art  i«  pntite."] 
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mtt  Ml  the  silence  of  Cassandni ;  *  or  of  Shakspeare,  while  we 
listoi  to  the  wailing  of  Lear  ?  Not  so.  The  power  of  the 
masters  is  shown  by  thdr  sdf-annihilation.  It  is  commen- 
auiate  with  the  d^ree  in  iHiich  they  themselves  appear  not  in 
their  wcvk.  The  harp  oi  the  minstrel  is  untruly  touched,  if 
bis  own  gl<M7  is  all  that  it  reomls.  Every  great  writer  may 
be  at  once  known  by  his  guiding  the  mind  ftr  from  himself,  to 
the  beauty  which  is  not  of  his  creation,  and  the  knowledge 
vhich  is  past  his  finding  out. 

And  must  it  ever  be  otherwise  with  painting  ?  for  other- 
vise  it  has  ever  been.  Her  subjects  have  been  r^arded  as 
mere  themes  oa  whidi  the  artist's  power  is  to  be  displayed ; 
and  that  power,  be  it  of  imitatiixi,  composition,  idealizati<Mi, 
w  of  whatever  other  kind,  is  the  chief  object  of  the  specta- 
tw's  observation.  It  is  man  and  his  &ocies,  man  and  his 
trickeries,  man  and  his  inventions,  poor,  paltry,  weak,  self- 
■ghted  man,  whidi  the  connoisseur  for  ever  seeks  and  w<»ships. 
Among  potsherds  and  dunghills,  amcMig  drunken  boms  and 
withered  beldames,  through  eveiy  scene  of  debauchery  and 
degradatim,  we  follow  the  erring  artist,  not  to  receive  <Hie 
wholesome  lessm,  not  to  be  toadied  with   pity,  nor  moved 

*  There  is  «  fine  touch  in  the  Fngt  of  Ari9t4^ihaaes,  alluding,  pnbaUf,  to 

thit  {wrt  of  the  Agamemnim  : — 

The  nine  remark  might  be  well  applied  to  the  seemingly  Tacant  or  incoropre* 
ktMible  portioiu  of  Tnmer'a  canrai.  In  their  mjaterioua  and  intense  fire, 
there  is  mnt^  correspondence  between  the  mind  of  Aeschylus  and  that  of  our 
peat  painter.     They  ahare  at  least  one  thing  in  common — unpopular!^. 

'0  Kttun  irtP&i.  tfbw  rouir. 
AL  Xktjtr  ri  jfp^Trh*  ^#tv.' 

^  [See  line  016.  Earipidei  In  hia  mmlMt  with  Aescbyliu  has  bean  eomalaining  that 
the  iMer  moflled  up  hia  ebaraeten,  and  left  it  to  the  chorus  to  apeak  wfaUe  they  vera 
Aut  "And  I  was  glad  at  their  iUsoca,"  says  Dionyana,  "and  this  ddlgfated  me  bo 
IsH  than  the  chatterers  of  to-day."] 

■r8aalina7B3.  Aeaeosex^afaiatoXanthias  that  the  meh  has  called  out  for  a  puUie 
Wri  setaean  AeaAylus  and  Enrirides.  "Yon  mean  tbamob  of  seonndrris."  "Aya, 
waaadrsla  witboat  number."  "Sut  had  net  Aaaehylua  eomradea  of  another  aert^" 
"The  good  are  few. '3 
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with  indignation,  but  to  watch  the  dexterity  <tf  the  pencil, 
and  gloat  over  the  gUttaing  of  the  hue. 

17.  I  speak  not  only  of  the  works  of  the  Flemish  sdiool,  I 
wage  no  war  with  their  admirers ;  they  may  be  left  in  peace  to 
count  the  spicula  of  haystacks  and  the  hairs  of  donkeys ;  it  is 
also  of  works  of  real  mind  that  1  speak,  worics  in  which  there 
are  evidences  of  genius  and  workings  of  power,  works  which 
have  been  held  up  as  containing  all  of  the  beautiful  that  art 
can  reach  or  man  conceive.  And  I  assert  with  sorrow,  that  all 
hitherto  done  in  landscape,  by  those  commonly  conceived  its 
masters,  has  never  prompted  one  holy  thought  in  the  minds  of 
nations.  It  has  begun  and  ended  in  exhibiting  the  dexterities 
of  individuals,  and  conventionalities  of  systems.  Filling  the 
world  with  the  honour  of  Claude  and  Salvator,  it  has  never 
once  tended  to  the  honour  of  God. 

Does  the  reader  start  in  reading  these  last  words,  as  if 
they  were  those  of  wild  enthusiasm,  as  if  I  were  lowering  the 
dig^ty  of  religion  by  supposing  that  its  cause  could  be  advanced 
by  such  means  ?  His  surprise  proves  my  position.  It  does 
sound  like  wild,  like  absurd  enthusiasm,  to  expect  any  definite 
nioral  agency  in  the  painters  of  landscape ;  but  ou^t  it  so  to 
sound  ?  Are  the  gorgeousness  of  the  visible  hue,  the  glory  of 
the  realized  form,  instruments  in  the  artist's  hand  so  ineffec- 
tive, that  they  can  answer  no  nobler  purpose  than  the  amuse- 
ment of  curiosity,  or  the  ei^gement  of  idleness  1  Must  it 
not  be  owing  to  gross  neglect  or  misapplication  of  the  means 
at  his  command,  that  while  words  and  tones  (means  of  repre- 
senting nature  surely  less  powerful  than  lines  and  colours)  can 
kindle  and  purify  the  very  inmost  souls  of  men,  the  painter  can 
only  hope  to  entertain  by  his  efforts  at  expression,  and  must 
remain  for  ever  brooding  over  his  incommunicable  thoughts  ?^ 

18.  The  cause  of  the  evil  lies,  I  bdieve,  deep-seated  in  the 
system  of  ancient  landscape  art ;  it  consists,  in  a  word,  in  the 
painter's  taking  upon    him   to  modify   God's  works  at  his 

>  [It  ia  interesting  to  eomnre  tbia  pewage  with  the  £m>w  ok  the  BtudiM  ^ PaM- 
iitg  and  Miuic,  written  by  Ruikin  in  1838  (Vol  1.  pp.  267  Mf?-}-  The  loperioritr  which 
he  there  dumi  tor  peinting  ia  baaed  on  ita  power  of  communieating  thougata  mod 
"eddreaaiDgtbeiatellect" — a  capadtj  which  he  denied  to  munc] 
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pleasure,  casting  the  shadow  of  himself  on  all  he  sees,  consti- 
tuting himself  arhiter  where  it  is  bmour  to  be  a  disciple,  and 
exhibiting  his  ingenuity  by  the  attainment  of  combinations 
whose  bluest  praise  is  that  they  are  impossible.  We  shall 
not  pass  through  a  sin^e  gallery  of  old  art,  without  hearing 
this  topic  of  praise  confidently  advanced.  The  sense  of  arti- 
ficialness,  the  absence  of  all  appearance  of  reality,  the  dimisi- 
ness  of  combination  by  which  the  meddling  of  man  is  made 
evident,  and  the  feebleness  of  his  hand  branded  on  the  inor- 
ganization  of  his  monstrous  creature,  are  advanced  as  a  proof 
of  inventive  power,  as  ui  evidence  of  abstracted  conception ; 
nay,  the  violation  of  specific  form,  the  utter  abandonment  of 
all  organic  and  individual  character  of  object  (numberless 
examples  of  which  from  the  works  of  the  old  masters  are  given 
in  the  following  pages),  is  constantly  held  up  by  the  unthinking 
critic  as  the  foundation  of  the  grand  or  historical  style,  and  the 
first  step  to  the  attunment  oi  a  pure  ideal  Now  there  is  but 
one  grand  style,  in  the  treatment  of  all  subjects  whatsoever, 
and  that  style  is  based  on  the  perfect  knowledge,  and  consists 
in  the  simple  unencumbered  rendering,  of  the  specific  characters 
of  the  given  object,  be  it  man,  beast,  or  flower.  Every  change, 
duicature,  or  abandonment  of  such  specific  character  is  as 
destructive  of  grandeur  as  it  is  of  truth,  of  beauty  as  of  pro- 
priety. Every  alteration  of  the  features  of  nature  has  its  origin 
either  in  powerless  indolence  or  blind  audacity ;  in  the  folly 
which  forgets,  or  the  insolence  which  desecrates,  works  which 
it  is  the  pride  of  angels  to  know,  and  their  privilege  to  love.' 

19.   We  sometimes  hear  such  infringement  of  univo^ 
laws  justified  on  the  plea,  that  the  frequent  introduction  of 

I  [To  ttodentand  Ruakin  krig^ht  it  ii  ateemmry  to  emphuize  tli«  word  ipec^  la 
thk  puMge,  and  in  tbo  foUowinf  puigrapb  the  word  unioertal.  CartlMi  nmatrt  have 
MHBstiiiiM  found  a  eontisdietion  between  paewfee  nicb  a«  this  and  Ruikin'i  lulMequant 
defence  of  "Tnrnwian  Topopattfaj'"  {Modtm  PainUn,  voL  iv.  ch.  ii.V  "The  Act 
IB,"  it  baa  been  Mid,  "  tbat  Rnaldn  never  eould  make  up  bis  mind  whether  to  eepoiue 
tbe  realict  or  tlie  idealist  view  of  landaeape-painting."  Tbe  confusion  exiita  not  in 
Rttakin'*  mind,  bat  in  tbe  Ulare  of  bia  crtOet  in  tbia  matter  to  follow  tbe  dUtinetion 
betwem  riul  tmtb  and  topoiprapbical  aeenracy.  Riuldu  never  denied  or  ditparared 
tbe  valae  of  imagination  and  tbe  place  of  cumpoaitjon  in  landaeape-paioting.  Wbat 
b  naintained  ta,  that  botb  mnet  be  eonnetent  witb  trutb  of  ipeei&e  character,  or  "vital 
tmtb,"  ae  be  aometimes  called  iL  Topogi«phieal  aecaracy  i*  one  thing ;  it  bee  Ita 
place  and  valae  in  Art,  bat  it  i«  a  lower  fom  of  Art  than  inaginatire  Jntprewiuii. 
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mythological  abstractions  iato  ancient  laadsc^e  requires  an 
imagiiiary  character  of  form  in  the  material  objects  with  which 
tbey  are  associated.  Something  of  this  kind  is  hinted  in 
Reynolds'  fourteoith  Discourse;^  but  nothing  can  be  more 
false  than  such  reasoning.  If  there  be  any  truth  or  beauty  in 
the  original  conception  of  the  spiritual  being  so  introduced^ 
there  must  be  a  true  and  real  connection  betwe^i  that  abstract 
idea  *  and  the  features  of  nature  as  she  was  and  is.  The  woods 
and  waters  which  were  peopled  by  the  Greek  with  typical  life 
were  not  differait  from  those  which  now  ware  and  murmur 
by  the  ruins  of  his  shrines.  With  their  visible  and  actual 
forms  was  his  imagination  filled,  and  the  beauty  of  its  incarnate 
creatures  can  only  be  understood  among  the  pure  realities 
which  originally  modelled  their  craiception.  If  divinity'  be 
stamped  upon  the  features,  or  apparent  in  the  form,  of  the 
spiritual  creature,  the  mind  will  not  be  shocked  by  its  appearing^ 

*  I  do  not  know  uiy  p»u^  in  andent  litentuTe  In  which  this  cwinectioa 
if  more  exqniiitelj  illiutnitcd  than  in  the  lines,  borleaque  though  they  be, 
descriptive  of  the  approAch  of  the  chorus  in  the  Chudt  of  Aristophanes ;  a 
writer,  by-the-by,  who,  I  believe,  knew  and  felt  more  of  the  noble  landscape 
character  of  his  country  than  any  whose  works  have  come  down  to  n^  except 
Homer.  The  individuality  and  distinctness  of  ctmception,  the  viaiUe  doad 
character  which  every  word  of  this  particular  passage  brings  out  into  more 
dewy  and  bright  exbtence,  are  to  me  as  refreshing  as  the  real  breathing  of 
mountain  winds.  The  line  "iA  twv  Ko(\av  ksi  tuv  Satriuv  aSrat  ■rXiyiai" 
eould  have  been  written  by  none  but  an  ardent  lover  of  hill  scenery,  one  who 
bad  watched,  hour  after  hour,  the  peculiar  oblique  sidelong  action  of  de- 
scending clouds,  as  they  form  along  the  hollows  and  ravines  of  the  hills.  There 
are  no  lumpish  solidities,  no  [rillowy  protubennces  here.  All  is  melting,  drifting^ 
evanescent ;  fiill  of  air,  and  light,  and  dew.^ 

Truth  of  form  is  aaother  thing ;  it  is  vital,  aud  must  never  bs  sacrificed  to  Ideal 
generalisations  resulting  in  uonatunl  forms  or  uncliaracteristic  compositions.  A 
painter  may,  or  may  not,  b«  jiutified  in  moving  a  tree  frota  thig  place  to  that ;  h» 
cannot  be  justified  in  making  an  oak  bend  like  "  india-rubber."  (y.  below,  not* 
en  p.  924.1 

^  [As,  tor  instance,  when  Sir  Jorima  says :  "  To  manage  a  tubiect  of  this  [mytbo- 
logieal]  kind,  a  peculiar  style  of  art  is  required ;  and  it  can  only  be  done  witlioot 


mpropriety,  or  even  without  ridicule,  when  we  adapt  the  character  of  the  h 
and  uat,  too,  in  all  parts,  to  the  historieat  or  poetical  representation  :  this  Is  a  very 
difficult  adventure,  and  it  requiroe  a  mind  thrown  back  two  thoDsand  years,  and,  as  It 
were,  natuTallxed  in  antiquity,  Uke  that  of  Nicolas  Pounin,  to  achieve  it.''  For  a  nots 
on  Rnskfn's  general  opinion  of  Reynolds'  DUeonrter,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  491,  and  Jferi#ns 
Fahttert,  vol.  iil.  ch.  i.] 

■  [The  passage  quoted  is  line  325  of  Tie  C%iH(f«,  "Through  the  hollows  and  Uib 
thickets  they  come  aslant"  For  other  references  to  Aristophsoes  in  this  connectioo, 
see  Modem  Palntert,  vol.  iti.  ch.  sv.  g  21,  ch.  xri.  §  3,  and  voL  v.  pi.  viL  eh.  Iv.  §  10.] 
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to  ride  upon  the  wliiitwiBd,  ukI  trample  on  the  stonn:  but 
ifinoctifitT,iionotatianof  tbecfaaractiersoftlKcazthiriU  fillet 
one  smgie  link  to  bind  it  to  tiie  hearen.  . 

SOl  Is  there  then  no  such  thing  as  derated  ideal  charactor  J 
aS  laiMJct—iw  r  Undoubted^ ;  and  Sir  Joshua,  with  the  gnat 
master  of  this  cfaamcter,  Nicoio  Foitsan,  present  to  his  thoughts, 
ought  to  have  amved  at  more  true  conclusions  reelecting  its 
eaencc,  than,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  are  dedutable  from  his 
worlu.  "Hie  true  ideal  of  Undacape  is  precisdy  the  same  as 
that  of  the  human  fwin ;  it  is  the  expression  of  the  spedfic — 
oot  the  individual,  but  the  specific — characters  of  ev«ry  object^ 
in  their  perfectian.  There  is  an  ideal  fiMm  oi  every  herb, 
flowQ-,  and  tree,  it  is  that  form  to  which  evoy  individual  of 
the  species  has  a  tendency  to  arrive,  freed  from  the  influenco 
of  accidoit  or  disease.^  Every  landscape  painter  should  know 
the  specific  characters  of  every  object  Ik  has  to  represoit,  rock, 
flower,  or  cloud ;  and  in  his  bi^est  ideal  worics  all  their  dis- 
tinctioas  will  be  perfectly  expressed,  broadly  or  delicately, 
xli^tly  or  completely,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
and  the  degree  of  attention  which  is  to  be  drawn  to  the  par* 
ticular  object  by  the  part  it  plays  in  the  composition.  Whera 
the  sublime  is  aimed  at,  such  distinctions  will  be  indicated  with 
severe  simplicity,  as  the  muscular  markings  in  a  colossal  statue ; 
where  beauty  is  the  object,  tiiey  must  be  expressed  with  tha 
utmost  refinement  of  which  the  hand  is  capable. 

21.  This  may  sound  like  a  contradiction  of  principles 
advanced  by  the  highest  authorities ;  but  it  is  only  a  contra- 
diction of  a  particular  and  most  mistaken  implication  of  them. 
Much  evil  has  been  dcme  to  art  by  the  remarks  of  historical 
painters  on  landscape.  Accustomed  themselves  to  treat  their 
backgrounds  slightly  and  boldly,  and  feeling  (though,  as  I 
riudi  presently  show,  <mly  in  consequence  of  their  own  deficient 
powers)  that  any  approach  to  completeness  of  detail  therein 
injures  their  picture  by  interfering  with  its  principal  subject, 
tb^  naturally  lose  sight  of  the  peculiar  and  intrinsic  beauties 

>  [Riwkfai  hare  sppliM,  it  will  ba  mm,  tfae  PUtanie  doetiln*  of  "Umi"  m 
wAfltTpM  aad  pattarna.  WhUawritiuthia  partof  JVMfem  faM(r«,  he  "nad  alfttl* 
Ht  of  Hato  Tar7  aeeantalf  eretr  day  '^  tea  Itttm  M  a  OoUtgt  Frit»d,  Vol.  I.  f.  tfi.} 
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of  things  which  to  them  are  injurious,  unless  subordinate. 
Hence  the  frequoit  advice  given  by  Reynolds  and  others,  to 
neglect  specific  form  in  landscape,  and  treat  its  materials  in 
large  mass^  aiming  only  at  general  truths ;  the  flexibility  of 
foUage,  but  not  its  kind ;  the  rigidity  of  rock,  but  not  its 
mineral  character.  In  the  passage  more  especially  bearing  on 
this  subject  {in  the  eleventh  Lecture  of  Sir  J.  Iteynolds),  we 
are  told  that  "  the  landscape  painter  works  not  for  tiie  virtuoso 
or  the  naturalist,  but  for  tihe  general  observer  of  life  and 
nature."  This  is  true,  in  precisely  the  same  sense  that  the 
sculptor  does  not  work  for  the  anatomist,  but  for  the  common 
observer  <^  life  and  nature.  Yet  the  sculptor  is  not,  for  this 
reason,  permitted  to  be  wanting  either  in  knowledge  or 
expression  of  uiatomical  detul ;  and  the  more  refined  that  ex- 
pression can  be  rendered,  the  more  perfect  is  his  work.  That 
which  to  the  anatomist  is  the  end,  is  to  the  sculptor  the  means. 
The  former  desires  details  for  their  own  sake ;  the  latter,  that 
by  means  of  them  he  may  kindle  his  work  with  life,  and  stamp 
it  with  beauty.  And  so  in  landscape  ;  botanical  or  geological 
details  are  not  to  be  given  as  matter  of  curiosity  ok  subject  of 
search,  but  as  the  ultiniate  elements  of  every  species  of  ex- 
pression and  order  of  loveliness. 

22.  In  his  observation  on  the  foreground  of  the  San  Fietro 
Martire,  Sir  Joshua  advances,'  as  matter  of  praise,  that  the 
plants  are  discriminated  "just  as  much  as  was  necessary  far 
variety,  and  no  more."  Had  this  foreground  been  occupied 
by  a  group  of  animals,  we  should  have  been  surprised  to  be 
told  that  the  lion,  the  serpent,  and  the  dove,  or  whatever  other 
creatures  might  have  been  introduced,  were  distinguished  from 
each  other  just  as  much  as  was  necessary  for  variety,  and  no 
more.  Yet  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  distinctions  of  the 
vegetable  world  are  less  com^dete,  less  essential,  or  less  divine 
in  origin,  than  those  of  the  animal  ?  If  the  distinctive  forms 
of  animal  life  are  meant  for  our  reverent  observance,  is  it  likely 
that  those  of  vegetable  life  are  made  merely  to  be  swept  away  ? 

*  [In  tbe  Mine  Dueourte,  No.  xi.  Tliu  pietura  periahed  bf  fira  in  ths  neruty  of  S8. 
GioraiiDi  e  Paolo,  Venice,  in  1866.  For  other  reftreocw  to  it,  aee  Modem  PakOtrmt 
vol.  il.  MO.  iL  eh.  ii.  §g  le,  22  n.,  eh.  iv.  g  17 ;  vol  v.  pt  n.  cfa.  viii  §  13,  pt,  ix.  ch.  Ui. 
g  17 ;  Aeadmsi  Jfolet,  18M ;  A'eta  on  PtwU  and  SutU,  pnf.  g  38.] 
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The  latter  are  indeed  less  obvious  and  less  obtrusive ;  for  which 
very  reason  there  is  less  excuse  for  omitting  them,  because 
there  is  less  danger  of  their  disturbing  the  attention  or  engaging 
tfae&ncy. 

28.  But  Sir  Joshua  is  as  inaccurate  in  fact,  as  false  in  prin- 
ciple^ He  himself  furnishes  a  most  singular  instance  of  the 
very  error  of  which  he  accuses  Vasari, — ^the  seeing  what  he 
expects;  or,  rather,  in  the  present  ease,  not  seeing  what  he 
does  not  expect.  The  great  masters  of  Italy,  almost  without 
exception,  and  Titian  perhaps  more  than  any  {for  he  had  the 
hij^iest  knowledge  of  landscape),  are  in  the  constant  habit 
of  rendering  every  detail  of  their  for^[rounds  with  the 
most  laborious  botanical  fidelity :  witness  the  "  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,"  in  which  the  ibregroimd  is  occupied  by  the  common 
blue  iris,  the  aquilegia,  and  the  wild  rose;"  every  stamen  of 
which  latter  is  given,  while  the  blossoms  and  leaves  of  the 
columbine  (a  difficult  flower  to  draw)  have  been  studied  with 
the  most  exquisite  accuracy.  The  fcnregrounds  of  Haffaelle's 
two  cartoons,'   "  The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes,"  and 

*  A  mistake,  of  which  the  reader  will  fiod  the  correction  in  the  following 
letter,  for  which  I  aincerelr  thttok  the  writer,  and  which  I  think  it  right  to 
pobliih,  as  it  is  no  leM  conGnnatory  of  the  principal  assertions  in  the  text, 
which  it  ismy  great  object  to  establish,  than  condemnatorjr  of  my  carelessness 
b  mittaldng  the  plant  in  question  : — 

"Mr.  Newton,  of  the  Department  of  Antiquities,  mentioned  to  me  yoar 
ntme,  and  I  then  told  hf  m  of  a  slight  (but  important  to  the  naturalist)  uninten- 
tional iaaccuntcy  into  which  jrou  had  fallen  at  p.  zxvti.  of  the  '  Preface  to  the  ' 
Second  Edition'  (I  <iuote  ed.  3,  Londtm,  1846),  in  which,  apeaklng  of  the 
'Bacchns  and  Ariadne,'  a  picture  which,  like  you,  I  have  alMoIutely,  mentally 
»ni  ocaiul  J,'  tmaUoived'  many  a  time,  you  speak  of '<Aem'/(irM«,  every  stamen,' 
etc. ;  now,  as  you  aflerwards  refer  bottaucaUy  to  the  Crambe  mariiima,  allow  me 
h>  cay  that  the  plant  you  call  a  wild  roae  is  an  admirable  study  ftom  a  common 
Itatiiin  and  Greek  plant,  figured  in  Sibtborp's  '  Flora  Gneca,'  and  called 
C^parii  ipiaota.  By  calling  some  day,  when  you  arc  in  the  Museum  direction, 
I  can  show  you  Mt:  or  should  you  be  near  the  Linniean  Society's  house,  Sobo 
Square  (hi  the  comer),  and  should  ask  for  Mr.  Kgiput,  the  librarian,  he  will 
thow  yon  Sibtborp's  figure. — Aoah  White,  Zoological  DeparitMtU,  Bniitk 
Htuaat,  March  IS,  !849."» 

'  [In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  (South  Kensington)  Museum.  For  other  references  to 
"The  Chaim  to  Peter,"  we  Modem  Painten,  vol.  iii.  ch.  iv.  §  16,  ch.  xWiL  §  14 ;  to  the 
'Mirwmlons  Draught,"  vol.  ii.  sec.  iu  ch.  ir.  §  12,  vol.  iiL  ch.  iriii.  |§  10,  14,  vol.  v. 
Pt  tL  ch.  V.  %  8.] 

'  [This  note  was  Erst  added  in  the  fitb  ed.  (1851).  The  "Baechus  and  Ariadne"  is 
Ne.  3fi  in  tbe  National  Gallery ;  see  below,  note  on  pt  ii.  sec.  ii.  ch.  i.  §  Ifi,  p.  268.] 
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"The  Char^  to  Peter,"  are  covered  with  plants  of  the 
common  sea  colewort  {Crattdje  maritima),^  of  which  the  sinu- 
ated  leaves  and  clustered  blossoms  would  have  exhausted  the 
patience  of  any  other  artist ;  but  have  appeared  worthy  of  pro- 
Icaiged  and  thoughtful  labour  to  the  great  mind  of  Ri^aelle. 

It  appears,  then,  not  only  from  natiual  principles,  but  frcnn 
the  hi^est  of  all  authority,  that  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
lowest  details  is  necessary,  and  full  ex{B«ssion  of  them  ri^t, 
even  in  the  highest  class  of  historical  painting ;  that  it  will  not 
take  away  from,  nor  interfere  with,  the  interest  of  the  figures, 
but,  rightly  managed,  must  add  to  and  elucidate  it;  and,  if 
further  proof  be  wanting,  I  would  desire  the  reader  to  compare 
tiie  bad^Tound  of  Sir  J<»hua's  "  Holy  Family,"  in  the  National 
Gallery,  with  that  of  Nioolo  Poussin's  "  Nursing  of  Jupiter," 
in  the  Dulwich  Gallery.'  The  first,  owing  to  the  utter  neglect 
of  all  botanical  detail,  has  lost  every  atom  of  ideal  character, 
and  reminds  us  of  nothing  but  an  English  fashionable  flower- 
garden  ;  the  formal  pedestal  adding  considerably  to  the  effect 
Poussin's,  in  which  every  vine  l«rf  is  drawn  with  consummate 
skill  and  untiring  diligence,  produces  not  only  a  tree  group  of 
the  most  perfect  grace  and  beauty,  but  one  which,  in  its  pure 
and  simple  truth,  belongs  to  every  age  of  nature,  and  adapts 
itself  to  the  history  of  all  time.  If  thai,  such  entire  rendering 
of  specific  character  be  necessary  to  the  historical  pfdnter,  in 
cases  where  these  lower  details  are  entirely  subordinate  to  his 
human  subject,  how  much  more  must  it  be  necessary  in  land- 
scape, where  they  themselves  constitute  the  subject,  and  ^ere 
^e  undivided  attention  is  to  be  drawn  to  them  I 
1  24.  There  is  a  singular  sense  in  which  the  child  may 
peculiarly  be  said  to  be  foUier  of  the  man.  In  many  arts  and 
attunments,  the  first  and  last  stages  of  pn^press,  Uie  infancy 

>  ["  To-d»7  mil  went  riffht,"  eayt  Ruskin  In  hii  diary,  Feb.  Ifi,  1844,  ' 
have  found  oat  the  pUut  of  Baphael'i  sesr-besch  foreground!  to  be  the  Cnun 


^     .  .  , .  .       1  the  National  Gallerf  colleetioD,  ii  dsw  a 

wreck,  owing  to  the  Hunter's  unfortunate  eiperimenta  with  his  pigmeata,  and  ia 
longer  exhibited  to  the  public    For  another  reference  to  it,  we  "Sir  Joihua  ■ 
Holbein"  (On  Ihe  Old  Road,  ed.  1809,  vol.  i.  §§  149,  IM).    Pousiin'B  '""      '   ' 
Jupiter  auckled  hy  the  gotX,  Amaltfau''  U  No.  234  (fonnMly  No.  300)  u 
Gillery.     For  another  reference  to  it,  we  Modtrn  PaitHtrt,  voL  y.  pt.  ix. 


The  lo&nt 
the  Dulirich 
ch.  V.  §  17.] 
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and  the  consummation,  have  many  features  in  common ;  while 
the  intermediate  stages  are  wholly  unlike  ^ther,  and  are 
&rthest  frran  the  right  Thus  it  is  in  the  progress  of  a 
pamter's  handling.  We  see  the  perfect  child,  the  abst^ute 
beginner,  using  of  necessity  a  broken,  imperfect,  inadequate 
line,  Tt4iich,  as  he  advances,  becomes  gradually  Ann,  severe,  and 
decided.  Yet  before  he  becomes  a  perfect  artist,  this  severity 
and  decision  will  again  be  exchanged  for  a  light  and  careless 
stroke,  which  in  many  points  will  far  more  resemble  that  of  his 
diildhood  than  of  his  middle  age,  differing  from  it  only  by  the 
omsummate  effect  wrought  out  by  the  apparently  inadequate 
means.  So  it  is  in  many  matters  of  opinion.  Our  first  and 
last  coincide,  though  on  different  grounds;  it  is  the  middle 
stage  which  is  farUiest  from  the  truth.  Childhood  often  holds 
a  truth  with  its  feeble  fingers,  which  the  grasp  of  manhood 
cannot  retain,  which  it  is  the  pride  of  ubnost  age  to  recover. 

Perhaps  this  is  in  no  instance  more  remarkable  than  in  the 
opinion  we  form  upon  the  subject  of  detail  in  works  of  art.^ 
Infents  in  judgment,  we  look  for  specific  character,  and  com- 
plete finish ;  we  delight  in  the  &ithiul  plumage  of  the  well- 
known  bird,  in  the  finely  drawn  lea&ge  of  the  discriminated 
flower.  As  we  advance  in  judgment,  we  scorn  such  detail 
altogether ;  we  look  for  impetuosity  of  execution,  and  breadth 
of  effect.  But,  p^fected  in  judgment,  we  return  in  a  great 
measure  to  our  early  feelings,  and  thank  Raffaelle  for  the 
shells  upon  his  sacred  beach,^  and  for  the  delicate  stamois  of 
the  herbage  beside  his  inspired  St.  Catherine.* 

3d.  Of  those  who  take  interest  in  art,  nay,  even  of  artists 
tiwmselves,  there  are  a  hundred  in  the  middle  stage  of  judgment, 

*  Let  not  tbia  principle  be  cotifused  with  Puieli's  "  love  for  what  is  called 
deception  in  painting  marks  either  the  infancy  or  decrepitude  of  a  nation'! 
tttte."*    Reuication  to  the  mind  necessitates  not  deception  to  the  eye. 

>  [CC  Slonei  ^  Ymiee,  vol.  iiL  eh.  iv.  g§  22  m^.] 

*  [Tbe  refinenee  is  to  the  cartoon*  mentioned  above  in  §  23.  H«{>hael'i  "  St 
Catherine"  is  No.  168  in  the  National  Gallery;  for  other  referBncea  to  it,  Ma 
Mow,  p.  263,  and  Maiem  i^<ntM«,  vol.  il.  sec.  i.  oh.  xil.  g  10^  sec.  a  ch,  v.  %  %\ 
(vbere  the  saint  ia  deecribed  as,  in  this  pietare,  "looking  np  to  heaven  in  the  dawn 
ortheetoRMlday").] 

*  reee  TkeV^anA  Wril\%gi  ^  Bmry  PumH,  R.A.,  ed.  J.  Knowlee.  1831,  voL  iil. 
P-  It?  (Aphorism,  No.  IZfi).  For  Rusliin's  appi«dation  of  Fnaeli'e  writings,  see 
UUmttn  OolUge  FHead,  Vol  1.  p.  4Sl.] 
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for  one  who  is  in  the  last;  and  this,  not  because  they  are 
destitute  of  the  power  to  discoTer,  or  the  sensibility  to  enjoy, 
the  truth,  but  because  the  truth  bears  so  much  semblance  of 
error,  the  last  stage  of  the  joiuTiey  to  the  first,  that  every 
feeling  which  guides  to  it  is  checked  in  its  origin.  The  rapid 
and  powerful  artist  necessarily  looks  with  such  contempt  on 
those  who  see  minutiae  of  detail  rather  than  grandeur  of  ini- 
[session,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  conceive  of  the 
great  last  step  in  art  by  which  both  become  compatible.  He 
has  so  often  to  dash  the  delicacy  out  of  the  pupU's  work,  and 
to  blot  the  details  from  his  encumbered  canvas  ;  so  frequently 
to  lament  the  loss  of  breadth  and  unity,  and  so  seldom  to 
reprehend  the  imperfection  of  minutiae,  that  he  necessarily 
looks  upon  complete  parts  as  the  very  sign  of  error,  weak- 
ness, uid  ignorance.  Thus,  frequeiitly  to  the  latest  period  of 
his  life,  he  sepuates,  like  Sir  Joshua,  as  chief  enonies,  the 
details  and  the  whole,  which  an  artist  cannot  be  great  unless 
he  reconciles ;  and  because  details  alone,  and  unreferred  to  a 
final  purpose,  are  the  sign  of  a  tyro's  work,  he  loses  sight  of 
the  remoter  truth,  that  details  perfect  in  unity,  and  contri- 
buting to  a  final  purpose,  are  tiie  sign  of  the  production  q£ 
a  consummate  master. 

26.  It  is  not,  therefore,  detail  sought  for  its  own  sake,  not 
the  calculable  brides  of  the  Dutch  house-painters,  nor  the 
numbered  hairs  and  mapped  wrinkles  of  Denner,'  which  con- 
stitute great  art,  they  are  the  lowest  and  most  contemptible 
art;  but  it  is  detail  referred  to  a  great  end,  sought  for  the 
sake  of  the  inestimable  beauty  which  exists  in  the  slightest 
and  least  of  God's  works,  and  treated  in  a  manly,  broad,  and 
impressive  manner.  There  may  be  as  much  greatness  of 
mind,  as  much  nobility  of  manner,  in  a  master's  treatment 
of  the  smallest  features,  as  in  his  management  of  the  most 

*  [BaltbMarDenner,  GermsD punter,  1685-1740;  ezamplMof  fail  beadiof  old  in«n 
and  women  may  be  seen  in  the  liouvre,  at  Hamptna  Court,  and  in  moat  of  the  Conti- 
nental galleriw.     Cf.  below,  g  S9.     Ruakin  notee  in  hia  diary  (Feb.  26,  1844)  :— 

"...  to  Watling  Street  with  Harrison  to  see  a  curious  collection  of  a  cotton 
manuiactuTer'B  set.  A  head  by  Denner  ;  I  never  remember  sewng'  one  before, 
and  mm  ranch  gratified  by  the  fine  qoallty  of  flesh  colour  in  it,  aa  well  aa  by 
the  emetiwg  ddicacy  of  hand.     Nothing  elae  in  it  bat  bad  tMte."] 
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vast ;  and  this  greatness  of  maimer  chiefly  ccntsists  in  seizing 
the  specific  character  of  the  object,  together  with  all  the  great 
qualitdes  of  beauty  which  it  has  in  common  with  higher  orders 
of  existence,*  while  he  utterly  rejects  the  meaner  beauties 
which  are  accidentally  peculiar  to  the  ol^ect,  and  jret  not 
q>ecifically  characteristic  of  it.  I  cannot  give  a  better  instance 
^ua  the  painting  of  the  flowers  in  Titian's  fncture  above 
mentioned.^  While  every  stamen  of  the  rose  is  givoi,  because 
this  was  necessary  to  mark  the  flower,  and  while  the  curves 
and  large  characters  of  the  leaves  are  rendered  with  exquisite 
fidelity,  there  is  no  vestige  of  particular  texture,  of  moss, 
bloom,  moisture,  or  any  other  acddent,  no  dewdrops,  nor  flies, 
nor  trickeries  of  any  kbid  ;  *  nothing  beyond  the  simple  forms 
and  hues  of  the  flowers,  even  those  hues  themselves  being 
simplified  and  broadly  rendered.  The  varieties  of  Aquile^ 
have,  in  reality,  a  greyish  and  uncertain  tone  of  colour ;  and,  I 
beheve,  never  attain  the  intense  purity  of  blue  with  which 
Titian  has  gifted  his  flower.  But  the  master  does  not  aim  at 
tJie  particular  colour  of  individual  blossoms ;  he  sdzes  the  type 
of  dl,  and  gives  it  with  the  utmost  purity  and  sunplicity  of 
which  colour  is  capable. 

27.  These  la.ws  being  observed,  it  will  not  only  be  in  the^ 
power,  it  will  be  the  duty,  the  imperative  duty  of  the  landscqw 
painter,  to  desccsid  to  the  lowest  details  with  undiminished 
attention.  Every  herb  and  flower  of  the  field  has  its  specific, 
distinct,  and  perfect  beauty;  it  has  its  peculiar  habitation, 
exfH'ession,  and  function.  The  highest  art  is  that  which  seizes 
th^  specific  character,  which  develops  and  illustrates  it,  whidi 
as^gns  to  it  its  proper  position  in  the  landscape,  and  whidi* 
by  means  of  it,  enhances  and  enforces  the  great  impresacai 
iriudi  the  picture  is  intended  to  ctxivey.     Nor  is  it  of  herbs 

*  I  shall  ihow.  In  m  future  portioii  of  the  woric,  thst  there  mre  piinciiilea  of 
tmiTeisftl  beantf  common  to  ■11  the  cremtnres  of  God ;  mnd  tlwt  It  i*  bf  the 
greater  ta  leta  aliare  of  tbcK  that  one  fiwm  beoomes  utaibia  or  meaner  than 
another.* 

I  [Abore,  S  ^ 

*  [Cr.  JMw  M  Pnmt  mrf  Bmi,  fnL,  «  19,  14.] 

*  ^  JMm«  AMm,  ToL  U.  Me.  L] 
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And  flowers  alooe  that  such  sdoitific  representation  is  required. 
/Evoy  class  of  rock,  every  kind  of  eartii,  every  fonn  of  cloud, 
(  must  be  studied  with  equal  industry,  and  rendered  with  equal 
\pTeci8ion.  And  thus  we  find  ourselves  unavoidably  led  to  a 
oondusioD  directly  opposed  to  that  constantiy  enunciated 
dogma  of  the  parrot-critic,  that  the  features  of  nature  must  be 
"  generalized  "  ;  a  dogma  whose  inherent  and  broad  absurdity 
would  long  ago  have  been  detected,  if  it  had  not  contained 
in  its  convenient  falsehood  an  apology  for  indolence,  and  a 
disguise  for  inc^iaeity.  Goieralized  I  As  if  it  were  possible 
to  generalize  tiungs  generically  difiioent.  Of  such  ccHnmon 
oant  of  criticism  I  extract  a  characteristic  passage  from  one  of 
the  reviews  of  this  work,  that  in  this  year's  AthencBum  far 
Felmiary  10: — "He  (the  author)  would  have  geologic  land- 
"  scape  painters,  dendrologic,  meteorologic,  and  doubtless  ta- 
"tomologic,  icfathyologic,  every  kind  of  physiologic  painter 
**  united  in  the  same  person ;  yet,  alas  for  true  poetic  art 
"  among  all  these  learned  Thebiuis  1  No ;  landso^  painting 
"  must  not  be  reduced  to  tntxe  portraiture  of  inanimate  sub- 
*' stances,  Denner-like  portraiture  of  the  earth's  &ce.  .  .  . 
*'Andent  landscapists  took  a  broader,  deeper,  higher  view 
"of  their  art:  they  neglected  particular  traits,  and  gave 
"  only  general  features.  Thus  they  attained  mass  and  f»ce^ 
"  humonioos  union  and  simple  effect,  elements  of  grandeur 
"  and  beauty."  * 

S8.  To  all  such  criticism  as  this  {and  I  notice  it  only  be- 
cause it  expresses  the  feelings  into  which  many  soisible  and 
thoughtful  minds  have  been  fashioned  by  infection),  the  answo- 
is  simple  and  strai^tfbrward.  It  is  just  as  impossible  to 
generalize  granite  and  ^te,  as  it  is  to  generalize  a  man  and  a 
cow.  An  animal  must  be  either  one  animal  or  another  animal : 
it  cannot  be  a  general  animal,  or  it  is  no  animal;  and  so  a 
rock  must  be  either  one  rock  or  another  rock ;  it  cannot  be  a 
general  rode,  or  it  is  no  rock.  If  there  were  a  creature  in  the 
foreground  of  a  picture  of  which  he  could  not  decide  wheth^ 

'  [Prom  A  "  Noond  noUca  "  «f  tb«  flrat  volnnte  of  Jfodem  Pabttert,  id  the  numb«r 
for  Feb.  10,  18M ;  lee  above,  IntrodueUon,  p.  xliii.] 
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it  yr&e  a  pony  or  a  pig,  the  Atherueum  critic  would  po-haps 
affirm  it  to  be  a  generali2atioii  of  pony  and  pig,  and  conse- 
quently a  high  example  of  "hannonious  union  and  simple 
dfecL"  But  /  should  call  it  simple  bad  flrawing.  And  so 
when  there  are  things  in  the  foreground  of  Salvator  of  which  I 
eannot  pronounce  idiether  they  be  ^anite,  or  sUte,  or  tufa,  I 
affirm  tiiat  there  is  in  them  neither  harmonious  union,  nor 
nmple  efiect,  but  simjde  monstronty.  There  is  no  grandeur, 
no  beauty  of  any  sort  or  land,  nothing  but  destruction,  dis- 
OTgantEation,  and  ruin,  to  be  obtained  by  the  violati<Hi  of 
natural  distinctions.  The  elements  of  brutes  can  only  mix  in 
corruption,  the  ^ments  of  inorganic  nature  only  in  annihila- 
tion. We  may,  if  we  choose,  put  together  centaur  monsters ; 
but  they  must  still  be  half  man,  half  hwse ;  they  cannot  be 
both  man  aiul  hcorse,  nor  either  man  or  horse.^  And  so,  if  land- 
scape painters  dboose,  they  may  give  us  rocks  which  shall  be 
half  granite  and  half  slate;  but  they  cannot  give  us  rocb 
n^iich  isdiall  be  either  granite  or  slate,  nor  which  shall  be  both 
granite  and  slate.  iEvHy  attemj^  to  produce  that  which  shidl 
he  amf  rock,  ends  in  the  production  of  that  which  is  no  rock. 

29.  It  is  true  that  the  distinctions  of  rocks  and  plants  and 
(douds  are  less  conspicncnis,  and  less  constantly  subjects  of 
obserration,  than  those  o(  the  animal  creation ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  observing  them  proves  not  the  merit  of  overlooking 
tliem.  It  only  accounts  for  the  Angular  &ct,  that  the  wwld 
has  never  yet  seen  uiything  like  a  perfect  school  of  landscape. 
For  just  as  the  highest  historical  painting  is  based  on  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  human  form  and  human 
mind,  so  must  the  highest  hmdscape  painting  be  based  on 
perfect  cognizance  of  the  form,  functions,  and  system  of  every 
organic  or  definitely  structured  existence  which  it  has  to  r^»re- 
sent.  This  pn^tMtion  is  self-evident  to  evoy  thinking  mind ; 
and  eveiy  principle  which  a^>ear8  to  contradict  it  is  either 

>  [Riukui  at  thU  time  otien  went  U>  tbe  Britbh  HnMam  to  study  the  Elfpn 
marbW  Tba  treatment  gf  the  ceataura  in  the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon  maj  <ndl 
have  auggested  to  him  the  remark  made  above ;  see  E.  T.  Cook'*  Popular  Handbook  (a 
the  Greek  and  Roman  AtiHeniUie*,  1903,  p.  172 :  and  cf.  Modem  PtUnUre,  vol  ii.  sec.  ii. 
eh.  tii.  §  29.] 
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misstated  or  misunderstood.  For  instance,  the  Atherueum 
critic  calls  the  right  statemoit  of  generic  difference  "  Denner- 
Uke  portraiture."  If  he  can  find  anything  like  Denner  in  what 
I  have  advanced  as  the  utmost  perfection  of  landscape  art» 
the  recent  works  of  Turner,  he  is  welcome  to  his  discovery 
and  his  theory.  No;  Denner-like  portraiture  would  be  the 
endeavour  to  paint  the  separate  crystals  of  quartz  and  felspar 
in  the  granite,  and  the  separate  flakes  of  mica  in  the  mica 
slate ;  an  attempt  just  as  fax  removed  firom  what  I  asaext  to 
be  great  art  (the  bold  rendering  of  the  generic  characters  of 
form  in  both  rocks),  as  modem  sculpture  of  lace  and  button- 
holes is  from  the  Elgin  marbles.  Martin  has  attempted  this 
Dam»-like  portnuture  of  sea  foam  with  the  assistance  of 
.  an  acre  of  canvas ;  with  what  success,  I  beUeve  the  ciitics  of 
his  last  year's  "  Canute  "  had,  for  once,  sense  enou^  to  decide.^ 
80.  Again,  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  such  accurate 
knowledge  is  necessary  to  the  painter,  it  should  constitute  the 
painter;  nor  that  such  knowledge  is  valuable  in  itself  and 
without  reference  to  high  ends.  Every  kind  of  knowledge 
may  be  sou^t  from  ignoble  motives,  and  for  ignoble  aids; 
and  in  those  who  so  possess  it,  it  is  ignoble  knowledge ;  while 
the  very  same  knowledge  is  in  another  mind  an  attainment  of 
the  highest  dignity,  and  conveying  the  greatest  blessing.  This 
is  the  difference  between  the  mere  botanist's  knowledge  of 
plants,  and  the  great  poet's  or  painter's  knowledge  of  them.' 
The  one  notes  their  distinctions  for  the  sake  of  swelling  his 
herbarium,  the  other,  that  he  may  render  them  vehicles  of 
expression  and  emotion.  The  one  counts  the  stamens,  and 
affixes  a  name,  and  is  content ;  the  otho:  observes'  every 
character  of  the  plant's  colour  and  form ;  considering  each  of 
its  attributes  as  an  element  of  expression,  he  sdzes  on  its  lines 
of  grace  or  energy,  ri^dity  or  repose ;  notes  the  feebleness  or 
the  vigour,  the  snenity  or  tremulousness  of  its  hues ;  observes 

">  [For  Hartlii,  tee  VoL  I.  p.  243j  note  2 ;  »ad  below,  S  33  n.] 
*  [After  mAoj  feu*,  Ruslon  mttempwd  in  Protrpina  to  write  a  hmndbook  of  what 
he  here  calla  the  poet's  or  palntw'i  Botui^.  See  autkor'i  introduction  to  thkt  book 
(1874),  where  he  refsra  to  hu  itadies  of  Al|riDe  botAoj  At  Chamonni  in  1&42,  uid  tida, 
"  Bat  Blademmift  Magaanne,  with  Ita  Inaulte  to  Turner,  drumd  me  into  coatroveray ; 
and  I  have  not  had,  propwlf  ■peaking,  a  ixft  ptMe  ■fnoe.'j 
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its  local  habits,  its  love  or  fear  of  peculiar  places,  its  nourish- 
eaent  or  destruction  by  particular  influences  -,  he  associates  it 
in  his  mind  with  all  the  features  of  the  situations  it  inhabits, 
and  the  ministering  agencies  necessary  to  its  support.  Thence- 
forward the  flower  is  to  him  a  living  creature,  with  histories 
written  on  its  leaves,  and  passi(His  breathing  in  its  motion.  Its 
occurrence  in  his  picture  is  no  mere  point  of  colour,  no  mean- 
ingless spark  of  light.  It  is  a  voice  rising  from  the  earth, 
a  new  chord  of  the  mind's  mime,  a  necessuy  note  in  the 
harmony  of  his  picture,  contributing  alike  to  its  tenderness 
and  its  dignity,  nor  less  to  its  loveliness  than  its  truth. 

81.  The  partdcularization  of  flowers  by  Shakspeare  and 
Shelley  affords  us  the  most  frequent  examples  of  the  exalted 
use  of  these  inferior  detuls.^  It  is  true  that  the  painter  has  not 
the  same  power  of  expressing  the  thoughts  with  which  the 
symbols  are  connected  ;  he  is  dependent  in  some  degree  on  the 
Imowledge  and  feeling  of  the  spectator ;  but  by  the  destruc- 
tion  of  such  details,  his  foreground  is  not  rendered  more  intelli- 
gible to  the  ignorant,  although  it  ceases  to  have  interest  with 
the  infonned.  It  is  no  excuse  for  Ulegible  writing,  that  there 
are  persons  who  could  not  have  read  it  had  it  been  plain. 

82.  I  repeat  then,  generalization,  as  the  word  is  commonlyV 
understood,  is  the  act  of  a  vulgar,  incapable,  and  unthinking[ 
mind.     To  see  in  all  mountains  nothing  but  similar  heaps  oft 
earl^ ;  in  all  rocks,  nothing  but  similar  concretions  of  solid 
matter;  in  all  trees,  nothing  but  similar  accumulations  of 
leaves,  is  no  sign  of  high  feeling  or  extended  thought.     The 
more  we  know,  and  the  more  we  feel,  the  more  we  separate ; 
we  separate  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  unity.    Stones,  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  peasant,  lie  as  they  do  on  his  field  ;  one  is  like 
another,  and  there  is  no  connection  between  any  of  them.    The 
geologist  distinguishes,  and  in  distinguishing  connects  them. 
Each  becomes  difPerent  from  his  fellow,  but  in  differing  from, 
assumes  a  relation  to,  his  fdlow ;  they  are  no  more  each  the 

■  [For  ma  earlier  refereDoe  to  tiie  flower-fluidei  of  Shelley  and  Shalnpeere,  Me  I%e 
POetrji  of  ArchUeetare,  §  211  n.,  where  alio,  in  thii  edition,  other  references  are  col- 
leet«I  (VoL  I.  p.  IdS  ».>] 
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repetition  of  the  other,  they  are  parts  of  a  system ;  and  each 
implies  and  is  connected  with  the  existence  of  the  rest.  That 
generalization  then  is  right,  true,  and  noble,  which  is  based  oa 
the  knowledge  of  the  distinctions  and  observance  of  the  rela- 
ticHis  of  individual  kinds.  That  generalization  is  wrong,  false, 
and  dmtemptible,  which  is  based  on  ignoruice  of  the  one,  wid 
disturbance  of  the  other.  It  is  indeed  no  generalization,  but 
confusi<m  and  chaos ;  it  is  the  generalization  of  a  defeated  army 
into  undistinguishable  impotence,  the  generalization  of  the 
elements  of  a  dead  carcass  into  dust. 

SS.  Let  us,  then,  without  farther  notice  of  the  dogmata  of 
the  schools  of  art,  follow  forth  those  craiclusions  to  which  we 
are  led  by  observance  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

I  have  just  said  that  every  class  of  rock,  earth,  and  cloud, 
must  be  known  by  the  painter,  with  geologic  and  meteorologic 
accuracy.*  Nor  is  this  meanly  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  tiie 
character  of  these  minor  features  themselves,  but  more  especi- 
ally for  the  sake  of  reaching  that  simple,  earnest,  and  consistent 
character  which  is  visible  in  the  whole  effect  of  every  natural 
landscape.  Every  geological  formation  has  features  entirely 
peculiar  to  itself;  definite  lines  of  fracture,  giving  rise  to  fixed 
resultant  forms  of  rock  and  earth ;  peculiar  vegetable  (ffo- 
ducts,  among  which  still  &rther  distinctions  are  wrou^t  out 
by  variations  of  climate  and  elevation.  From  such  modifying 
circumstances  arise  the  infinite  varieties  of  the  ord»s  of  land- 
scape of  which  each  one  shows  perfect  harmony  atnong  its 
several  features,  and  possesses  an  ideal  beauty  of  its  own ;  a 
beauty  not  distinguished  merely  by  such  peculiarities  as  are 

*  I>  not  this,  it  may  be  asked,  demanding  more  from  him  than  life  can 
accomplish  i  Not  one  whit.  Nothing  more  than  knoviedge  of  external 
chancteristics  is  absolutely  required ;  and  even  if,  which  were  more  desirable, 
thorough  scientific  knowledge  had  to  be  attained,  the  time  which  our  artists 
spend  in  multiplying  crude  sketches,  or  finishing  their  uaintetligent  embrjros 
of  the  Btttdy,  'would  render  them  masten  of  ereiy  scicDce  that  modem 
investigations  have  organized,  and  familiar  with  every  form  that  nature  mani- 
fests. Martin,  if  the  time  which  he  must  have  spent  on  the  abortive 
bubbles  of  his  "  Canute  "  had  been  passed  in  %*aiking  on  the  sea-shore,  might 
have  learned  enough  to  enable  him  to  produce,  with  a  few  strokes,  a  picture 
which  would  have  smote,  like  the  sound  of  the  sea,  apon  men's  hearts  for 
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WTOU^t  <m  the  human  form  by  change  of  clunate,  hot  by 
generic  dififerenoes  the  most  maifced  and  essential ;  so  that  its 
dasses  canoot  be  generalized  or  amalgamated  by  any  expedients 
wfa&tsoever.  The  level  marshes  and  ridi  meadows  of  the 
tertiary,  the  rounded  swells  and  short  pastures  of  the  chalk, 
the  square-built  cUfib  and  cloven  dells  ti  the  lower  limestone, 
Uie  soaring  peaks  and  ridgy  preci]Hces  of  the  primaries,  have 
nothing  in  common  among  them,  nothing  viiddi  is  not  dis- 
tinctive and  incommunicable.  Their  very  atinos|dieres  are 
different,  their  clouds  are  different,  their  humours  of  storm 
and  sunshine  are  different,  their  flowers,  animals,  and  forests 
are  different  By  each  order  of  landscape,  and  its  orders,  I 
repeat,  are  infinite  in  number,  corresponding  not  only  to  the 
several  species  of  rock,  but  to  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  rock's  deposititm  or  after-treatment,  and  to  the  incalcul- 
able varieties  of  climate,  aspect,  and  human  interference ;  by 
each  order  of  landscape,  I  say,  peculiar  lessons  are  intended  to 
be  taught,  and  distinct  pleasures  to  be  conveyed ;  and  it  is  as 
utterly  futile  to  talk  of  generali2dng  their  impressions  into  an 
ideal  landscape,  as  to  talk  of  ameJgamating  all  nourishment 
into  one  ideid  food,  gathering  all  music  into  one  idedl  move- 
mmt,  or  confounding  all  thought  into  one  ideal  idea. 

84.  There  is,  however,  such  a  thing  as  composition  of 
different  orders  of  landscape,  though  there  can  be  no  generdisa- 
tion  of  theuL  Nature  herself  perpetually  brings  together  ele- 
ments of  various  expression.  Her  barren  roclu  stoop  through 
wooded  {Hxxnfmtories  to  the  plain ;  and  the  wreaths  of  ^e 
vine  show  through  their  green  shadows  the  wan  U^t  of  un- 
perisbii^  snow. 

The  painter,  therefore,  has  the  choice  of  either  working  out 
the  isolated  character  of  some  one  distinct  class  of  scene,  or  of 
bringing  together  a  multitude  of  different  elements,  which  may 
adorn  each  other  by  conbast. 

I  believe  that  the  simple  and  unc<nnbined  landscape,  if 
wrought  out  with  due  attention  to  the  ideal  beauty  of  the 
features  it  includes,  will  always  be  the  most  powerful  in  its 
i^peal  to  the  heart.       Contrast  increases  the  splendour  of 
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beauty,  but  it  disturbs  its  influence ;  it  adds  to  its  attractire- 
ness,  but  diminishes  its  power/  On  this  subject  I  shall  have 
much  to  say  hereafter ; '  at  {wesent  I  merely  wish  to  suggest 
the  possibility,  that  the  single-minded  painter,  who  is  workingf 
out,  on  broad  and  simple  principles,  a  piece  of  unbroken  har- 
monious  landscape  character,  may  be  reaching  an  end  in  art 
quite  as  high  as  the  more  ambitious  student  who  is  always 
"  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  evetywhere,"  fnalring  the  ends 
of  the  eardi  contribute  to  his  pictorial  guazzetto;*  and  the 
cortunty,  that  unless  the  composition  of  the  latter  be  ref- 
lated by  severe  judgment,  and  its  members  connected  by  natural 
links,  it  must  become  more  contemptible  in  its  motley,  than 
an  honest  study  of  roadside  weeds. 

8A.  Let  me,  at  the  risk  of  tediously  repeating  what  is 
universally  known,  refer  to  the  common  principles  of  historical 
compoation,  in  order  that  I  may  show  their  application  to 
that  of  landscape.  The  merest  tj^  in  art  knows  that  every 
figure  which  is  unnecessaiy  to  his  picture  is  an  oicumbrauce 
to  it,  and  that  every  figure  which  does  not  sympathize  with 
the  action  interrupts  it.  He  that  gatheretfa  not  with  me 
scattereth,*  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  ruling  principle  of  his  plan ; 
and  the  power  and  grandeur  of  his  result  will  be  exactly  pro- 
portioned to  the  unity  of  feeling  manifested  in  its  several 
parts,  and  to  the  propriety  and  simplicity  of  the  relations  in 
which  they  stand  to  each  other. 

All  this  is  equally  applicable  to  the  materials  of  inanimate 
nature.  Impressiveness  is  destroyed  by  a  multitude  of  con- 
tradictory ^cts,  and  t^e  accumulation  which  is  not  harmonious 
is  discordant.  He  who  mdeavours  to  unite  simplicity  with 
magnificence,  to  guide  from  sohtude  to  festivity,  and  to  contrast 

*  "  A  green  field  U  a  sight  which  makes  lu  pardon 
The  abeence  of  that  more  aublime  constnictioa 
Which  mixcB  up  vinca,  olirei,  precipices, 
Glftdert,  volcanoes,  oranges,  and  ices." — Dom  Juan.* 

>  rC£  nm  Poetrg  of  AnhO^durt,  g  231  (Vd.  I.  p.  172).] 

*  ["lite  lAwof  CcmtraBt'*  in  oompontion  was  workea  out  hj  Riukiii  in  The  Sb- 
menU  qf  Drmting,  g§221  m^.} 

*  [Mattheir,  xiL  30;  Luke,  zi.  23:    On  Ruskin'a  Bible  refereacea,  »m  below,  p.  671.1 

*  [Canto  z.  70.  Guanetto,  the  Italian  ragont ;  ^  "the  legitimate  laadse^te  ngout, 
p.l3fitt.] 
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melancholy  with  mirth,  must  end  by  the  producti<Mi  of  confused 
inanity.  There  is  a  peculiar  spirit  possessed  by  every  kind 
of  scene ;  and  although  a  point  of  ctmtrast  may  sometimes 
enhance  and  exhibit  this  particular  feeling  more  intensely,  it 
must  be  only  a  point,  not  an  equatized  o|^>ositioh.  Every 
introduction  of  new  and  different  feeling  weakens  the  force 
of  what  has  already  been  impressed,  and  the  mingling  of  all 
emotions  must  conclude  in  apathy,  as  the  mingling  of  all 
colours  in  white. 

86.  Let  us  test  by  these  simple  rules  (me  of  the  "ideal" 
landscape  compositions  of  Claude,  that  known  to  the  Italians 
as  "  II  Mulino." '  — ■ 

The  foreground  is  a  piece  of  very  lovely  and  perfect  forest  ^ 
scenery,  with  a  dance  of  peasants  by  a  brook-side ;  quite 
oiough  sul^ect  to  tonn,  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  an  impres- 
ave  and  complete  picture.  On  the  other  side  of  the  brook, 
however,  we  have  a  piece  of  pastoral  life ;  a  man  with  some 
bulls  and  goats  tumbling  headforemost  into  tiie  water,  owing 
to  some  sudden  paralyti<;  affection  of  all  their  1^.  Even  this 
group  is  one  too  many ;  the  shepherd  had  no  business  to  drive 
his  flock  so  near  the  dancers,  and  the  danc^^  will  certainly 
fri|^ten  the  cattle.  But  when  we  look  farther  into  the  picture, 
our  feelings  receive  a  sudden  and  violent  shock,  by  the  imex- 
pected  appearance,  amidst  things  pastoral  and  musical,  of  the 
military;  a  nimiber  of  Roman  soldiers  riding  in  («  hobby- 
horses, with  a  leader  on  foot,  apparently  encouraging  than 
to  make  an  immediate  and  decisive  charge  on  the  musidans. 
Beyond  the  soldiers  is  a  circular  temple,  in  exceedingly  bad 
repwr ;  and  close  beside  it,  built  against  its  voy  walls,  a  neat 
water-mill  in  full  work.     By  the  mill  flows  a  large  river  with 

>  [A  reraion  of  this  eomporition  is  Ho.  12  In  the  Nntlonal  Gmllery.  It  and  No.  14 
("TlwQnettiofShehB"}  wflrethe  two  CUudM  whieh  Turaar  Mleeted  for  "tlw  noble 
■■wige  of  amu  to  which  he  Qhallenged  hU  HtbI  from  the  gnre."  Tomer's  picturei — 
" The  Sun  riungin  aMiat"  (479)  and  "  Dido  buildinx  Carthage"  (480)— hana  in  the 
NbUikmI  GsUerj  (in  acoordaaoe  with  the  termi  of  hit  will)  bedda  ths  two  CUndea. 
The  CUode,  No.  18,  i»  inacribed  "Mariage  d'iMac  avae  Rebeoca,"  bnt  it  ia  a  repetiljon 
wHh  Bome  variationa  In  dataU  of  the  Claude  known  aa  "  II  Mnlino  "  (The  Mill)  in  tht 
Doria  Palace  at  Rome.  For  other  references  to  the  picture,  lee  l>clow,  pp.  282,  90A, 
331,  348,  436, 437.  For  Raakin'a  attltnde  to  Claude  generally,  eee  above,  Introdne- 
Hon,  p.  zxxir.] 
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a  weir  all  across  it.  The  weir  has  not  been  made  for  the  milt 
(for  that  receives  its  vrater  from  the  hills  by  a  trough  carried 
over  the  temple),  but  it  is  particularly  ugly  and  monotonous 
in  its  line  of  fall,  and  the  water  below  forms  a  dead-Iookiiig 
pond,  on  which  some  people  are  fishing  in  punts.  The  banks 
of  this  river  resemble  in  contour  the  later  geological  forma- 
tions around  London,  constituted  chiefly  of  broken  pots  and 
oyster-shells.  At  an  inconvenient  distance  £rom  the  water- 
side stands  a  city,  composed  of  twenty-five  round  towers  and 
a  pyramid.  Beyond  the  city  is  a  handsome  bridge;  beyond 
the  bridge,  part  of  tiie  Campagna,  with  fragments  of  aque- 
ducts ;  beyond  the  Campagna,  the  chain  of  the  Alps ;  on  the 
left,  the  cascades  of  Tivoli. 

This  is,  I  believe,  a  fiiir  example  of  what  is  commonly 
called  an  "  ideal "  landscape ;  t.e.  a  group  of  the  artist's  studies 
from  Nature,  individually  spoiled,  selected  with  such  opposition 
of  character  as  may  insure  their  neutralizing  each  other's  eflEect, 
and  united  with  sufficient  unnaturalness  and  violence  of  asso- 
ciation to  insure  their  producing  a  general  sensation  of  the 
impossible.  Let  us  analyse  the  separate  sul^ects  a  little  in 
this  ideal  work  of  Claude's. 

87.  Perhaps  there  is  no  more  impressive  scene  oA  earth 
than  the  solitary  extent  of  the  Campagna  o£  Rome  under 
evening  light.  Let  the  reader  imagine  himself  for  a  moment 
withdrawn  &om  the  sounds  and  motion  of  the  living  world, 
and  sent  forth  alone  into  this  wild  and  wasted  plain.  The 
earth  yields  and  crumbles  beneath  his  foot,  tread  he  never  so 
lightly,  for  its  substance  is  white,  hollow,  and  carious,  like  the 
dusty  wreck  of  the  bones  of  men.*  The  long  knotted  grass 
waves  and  tosses  feebly  in  the  evening  wind,  and  the  shadows 
of  its  motion  shake  feverishly  along  the  banks  of  ruin  that  lift 
themsdives  to  the  sunli^t.  Hillocks  of  mouldering  earth 
heave  around  him,  as  if  the  dead  beneath  were  strug^ing  in 
their    sleep;    scattered   blocks    of   bla<J£   stone,   four-square, 

*  The  vegetsble  soil  of  the  Campagna  is  chiefir  formed  by  decomposed 
UvM,  Mid  under  it  lies  a  bed  of  white  pumice,  exactly  retembliog  remnanti  of 
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reouiurts  of  migfaty  edifices,  not  one  left  upon  another,  lie 
upon  them  to  keep  them  down.  A  dull  purple  pouonoiu 
haze  stretches  level  along  the  desot,  veiling  its  spectral  wrecks 
of  massy  ruins,  on  idiose  rents  the  red  light  rests,  like  a  ^Y^og 
fire  on  defiled  altars.  The  Uue  ridge  of  the  Alban  Mount 
lifts  itsdf  against  a  solemn  space  of  green,  clear,  quiet  sky. 
"Watch-towers  of  dark  clouds  stand  steadfastly  along  the  pro- 
nKwtcaies  of  the  Apouiines.  From  the  plain  to  the  mountains, 
the  shattered  aqueducts,  pier  beyond  pier,  melt  into  the  dark- 
ness, like  shadowy  and  coimtless  troops  of  funeral  moumras, 
passing  fix>m  a  nation's  grave.' 

88.  Let  us,  with  Claude,  vaaks  a  few  "  ideal "  alterations 
in  this  landscape.  First,  we  will  reduce  the  multitudinous 
precipices  of  the  Apennioes  to  four  sugar-loaves.  Secondly, 
we  irill  remove  the  Alban  Mount,  and  put  a  large  dust-heap 
in  its  stead.  Next  we  will  knock  down  the  greater  part  of  the 
aqueducts,  and  leave  only  an  arch  or  two,  that  their  infinity  of 
length  may  no  longer  be  painful  from  its  monotony.  For  ihc 
purple  mist  and  declining  sun,  we  will  substitute  a  bright  Uue 
sky,  with  round  white  clouds.  Finally,  we  will  get  rid  of  the 
unpleasant  ruins  in  the  foreground ;  we  will  plant  some  hand- 
some tre^  thoein,  we  will  send  for  sc»ne  fiddlers,  and  get  up 
a  dance,  and  a  picnic  party. 

'  [S  37  18  printad  in  Frondea  Agrettet,  g  88.  Th«  description  wm  fonnded  on  ramiiiiB- 
OMUM  of  Rukia'i  winter  at  Room  and  Najdea,  1840-41.  Th«  Bit  aotc  of  tb« 
Csmpogna  in  hia  diftrj'  wm  as  folloirB  : — 

CiHTEBiTA,  J(m.6(1841).— Left(itome^to-dBvinapaQrof  nrin.  .  .  .  Aaue- 
dact  looking  excewively  lilie  the  Greenwich  railway  OTer  the  cabbaga  gkroena 
at  Deptford.  Then  the  Campagna  b^an  ;  the  rums  alonE  the  Appian  Way 
and  tbe  toiver  of  Met«lla  on  the  right  crowded  together  like  a  deaolat«  ci^ ; 
fragmenta  of  other  ruitu  riaing  out  irf'  beape  and  mounds  of  their  ddlnia  in 
all  parts  of  the  plain.  At  the  end  of  the  first  stage,  changed  horses  opposite 
a  long  heap  of  appai«nt  biles  buildings — fragmenta  of  tfarrar  remalna  atill 
giving  character  and  angle  to  the  east  undnlatioDS  of  its  outline.  A  flight  of 
starlings  rose  from  the  wild  plaiii  atid  settled  along  the  frieze  of  a  tall  arch, 
Btill  standing,  with  a  group  of  minor  masaea  hollow  against  tbe  skr  on  th« 
highest  point.  Thau  came  an  ancient  stone  aqueduct — exquisite  in  colour  and 
mass  of  form ;  and  shattered  throughout,  jet  keeping  towards  its  mmmtain 
temunatioD  a  eontiiraed  line;  befMid  It,  tbe  ApeninoM,  with  fiwh  sdow, 
shone  lai^  through  breaking  rain-cloud,  white  fi^gmeuts  of  it  falling  along 
the  Campagna  and  reliering  In  placee  its  dark  groups  of  ruin,  tbe  Albaa 
Mount  lookiog  hi|^'  through  drifting  shower.  Though  we  misaed  the  rioh 
glow  of  colour,  I  am  glad  to  bare  seen  the  Campagna  for  once  under  Uiii 
efiect,  for  it  added  to  its  deaolation.] 
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It  will  be  found,  throughout  the  incture,  that  the  same 
species  of  improvement  is  made  on  the  materials  which  Claude 
had  ready  to  his  hand.  The  descending  slopes  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  towards  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  supply  not  only 
lines  of  the  most  exquisite  variety  and  beatity,  but  matter  for 
contemplation  and  reflection  in  every  fragment  of  their  build- 
ings. This  passage  has  been  idealized  by  Claude  into  a  set  of 
similar  round  towers,  respecting  which  no  idea  can  be  formed 
but  that  they  are  uninhabitable,  and  to  which  no  interest  can 
be  attached,  beyond  the  difficulty  of  conjectiuiiig  what  they 
could  have  been  built  for.  The  ruins  of  the  temple  are 
rendered  unimpressive  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  water-mill, 
and  inexplicable  by  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  soldiers. 
The  glide  of  tJie  muddy  streams  of  the  melancholy  Tiber  and 
Anio  throu^  the  Campagna  is  impressive  in  itself,  but  alto- 
gether ceases  to  be  so,  idien  we  disturb  their  stillness  of 
motion  by  a  weir,  adorn  their  neglected  flow  with  a  handsome 
bridge,  and  cover  their  solitary '  surface  with  punts,  nets,  and 
fish«inen. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  expected,  that  landscapes  like  this 
should  have  any  effect  on  the  human  heart,  except  to  harden 
or  to  degrade  it ;  to  lead  it  from  the  love  of  what  is  simple, 
earnest,  and  pure,  to  what  is  as  sophisticated  and  oomipt  in 
arrangement,  as  erring  and  imperfect  in  detail  So  long  as 
such  works  are  held  up  for  imitation,  landscape  painting  must 
be  a  manufacture,  its  productions  must  be  toys,  and  its  patrons 
must  be  children. 

89.  My  purpose  then,  in  the  present  work,  is  to  demon- 
strate the  utter  falseness  both  of  tiie  facts  and  principles ;  the 
imperfection  of  material,  and  error  of  arrangement,  on  whidi 
works  such  as  these  are  based ;  and  to  insist  on  the  necessity, 
as  well  as  the  dignity,  of  an  earnest,  faithful,  loving  study  of 
nature  as  she  is,  rejecting  with  abhorrence  all  liiat  man  has 
done  to  alter  and  modify  her.  And  liie  praise  which,  in  this 
first  porticm  of  the  wtH'k,  is  given  to  many  English  artists, 
would   be  justifiable  on  this   ground  only;   that,   although 

>  [For  "Mlitary,"  ed.  8  rwd*  "iMfflMtcd."] 
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freqaentfy  with  little  power  and  with  desult«y  effrat,  they 
hsve  yet,  in  an  hraiest  and  good  heart,  received  the  wrad  of 
God  from  clouds,  and  leaves,  and  waves,  and  kept  it,*  and 

*  The  feelings  of  ConaUble  with  respect  to  his  ui  might  be  mlmort  a 
nodri  for  the  young  stndent,  were  it  not  that  Aey  en  «  Uttle  <»i  the  other 
side,  and  are  perhaps  in  need  of  chastening  and  guiding  from  the  vorlu  of 
bis  fellow-men.^  We  should  use  pictures  not  as  authoritiea,  but  as  comments  . 
on  nature,  just  as  we  use  dlrines  not  as  aotboritles,  bat  as  comments  on  the 
BiUe.  Coaatable,  fat  his  dread  of  saint-worship,^  deprives  Umielf  of  much 
instniction  firam  the  Scripture  to  which  he  holds,  because  he  will  not  accept 
aid  in  the  reading  of  it  from  the  learning  of  other  men.  Sir  George  Beaumont, 
OD  the  contrary,  furnishes,  in  the  anecdotes  given  of  him  in  Constable's  life, 
a  melancholy  instance  of  the  degradation  into  which  the  human  mind  may 
fall,  when  It  suffers  human  works  to  interfere  between  it  aud  its  Master.  The 
lecommendatioti  of  the  colour  of  an  old  Cremona  fiddle  for  the  pveraiUng  t<«ta 
of  everything,  and  the  vapid  inquiry  of  the  oonventigsialist,  "  Where  do  yoa 
pat  your  brown  tree  f "  show  a  prostration  at  intellect  at  once  so  ludicrous  and 
so  lamentable,  that  we  believe  the  student  of  the  gallery  can  receive  no 
sterner  warning  than  it  conveya*  Art  so  followed  is  the  most  servile  indolenee 
In  wUeh  liie  can  be  wasted.  There  are  then  two  dangerous  extremes  to  be 
shunned :  fbrgetfiilness  of  the  Scripture,  and  scorn  of  the  divine ;  slavery  <hi 
tiie  one  hand,  and  free-thinking  on  the  other.  The  mean  is  nearly  as  ilifficult 
to  determine  or  keep  in  art  as  in  religion,*  bat  the  great  danger  is  on  the  side 
of  anperstitlon.  He  who  walks  humbly  with  Nature  will  seldom  be  in  danger 
of  losing  sight  of  ArL  He  will  commonly  find  in  all  that  is  truly  great  of 
man's  works  something  of  their  original,  for  which  he  will  regard  them  with 
gmtitndc  and  sometimes  ftdtow  them  with  respect ;  while  he  who  takes  Art 
tm  his  authority  may  entirely  lose  sight  of  all  that  It  interprets,  and  sink  at 
once  into  the  sin  of  an  idolater,  and  the  degradation  of  a  slave. 

^  [Ruslda  was  thinlciofi,  no  doubt,  of  such  szpreasioiu  ■■  the  following  in  one  of 
Constable's  Lectum  :  "The  landscspa-painter  must  walk  in  the  fields  witasn  humble 
mind.  No  arrogant  mind  WM  evsr  pcnuitted  to  SBO  natura  in  bU  her  beauty.  If  I  may 
be  allowed  to  use  a  vary  solsmn  quotation,  I  wonid  ssy  most  ampliatioally  to  the  student, 
'  R«nember  now  thy  Creator  in  tlw  days  of  thy  youth ' "  (JfrnMlr*  qf  lie  Hfe  ^Jolm 
OmhOUr,  bf  C.  R.  Leslie,  18U,  p.  3W).  80  tar  did  Constable  earn  hii  devotion  to 
tbe  Itook  of  nature  a*  tbe  Isndseaoe-painter's  scripture,  that  he  dreaded  the  framation 
of  a  National  Gallery,  It  would  tiring  about,  he  said,  "  an  end  of  the  art  lu  poor  old 
Ihigland,  and  she  will  become,  in  all  uat  relates  to  panting,  ss  much  a  nonentity  sa 
every  other  ooontry  that  has  one.  The  reason  is  plain ;  die  manafitctorers  of  pictures 
at«  then  made  the  eriterlMis  of  perAotton,  instead  of  nature"  (ibid.  p.  lOS).  For  a 
reply  to  Raskin's  eritidsms  of  ConstsUe's"  nntesehableness,"  see  C.R.  Leslie's  .ffamt- 
btok  /or  Ytvng  Pahtlan,  p.  S74  For  other  rriimnees  to  Constable,  see  below,  p.  ISl, 
and  JMsm  Patmtrt,  voL  UL  eh.  ix.  S  13,  ch.  x.  S  3,  and  Am.  1. ;  vol.  iv.  cb.  iiL  §  S, 
eh.  V.  S  IB;  Atai§mg  Nttt*,  1869;  Tibo  Patki,  App.  i.  The  aaeodotes  of  Beaumont 
referred  to  above  are  on  pp.  124-121  of  Leslie's  JTsmoIrr,  etc.] 

*  [Eds.  2,  3,  and  4  nii,  "  saint-worship,  exeommonieates  himself  ftom  all  benelt 
of  the  Chnr^,  and  deprives,"  etc.} 

'  [For  "so  ludicrous  , . .  conveys,"  eds.  E  and  3  read,  "so  laughable  and  lamentable, 
that  they  are  at  once,  on  all,  and  to  sJl,stodentsof  the  gallery,  a  sstire  and  a  warning."] 

*  [For  the  diffienlty  in  tiiis  sort  which  Ruskln  experienced  st  the  time  in  the 
BHtterofreJigion,  seehis£««sr*«i>aCWf««n'f«nd,  Vol.  L  p.  466.] 
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endeftvoured  in  humility  to  render  to  tiie  worid  that  puaity  Ji 

of  impression  which  can  alone  render  the  result  of  art  an  m 

instrument  of  good,  or  its  labour  deserving  of  gratitude.  9 

40.  If,  however,  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  insist  oa  :j< 

the  necessi^  of  this  heartfdt  love  of,  and  unqualified  submis-  it 

sion  to,  the  teaching  of  nature,  it  will  be  no  less  incumbent  h 

upon  me  to  reprobate  the  careless  rendering  of  casual  impres-  xl 

sion,  and  mechanical  copjrism  of  unimportant  subject,  which  \\ 

are  too  frequently  visible  in  our   modem  school.*      Their  « 

*  I  ihould  hAve  insisted  more  tm  this  iuait  {tot  it  is  •  fatal  one)  in  the  ^ 
following  Eauy,  bnt  the  cuwe  of  It  rests  rather  with  the  pul>llc  than  with  the 

aftlit,  and  in  the   necessities  of  the  public  as  much  as  in  their  will,     SutJi  ^' 

pictures  as  artists  then»«l*ea  would  wish  to  paint  could  not  be  executed  nnder  g 

ven  high  prices ;  and  ft  must  always  be  easier,  in  the  present  state  of  societj,  ' 
to  find  ten  purchasers  for  ten-guineasketches,  than  one  purchaser  for  a  bondred- 

guinea  [ricture.     Still,  I  have  been  often  both  surprised  and  grieved  to  see  K 

that  any  efibrt  on  the  part  of  our  artists  to  rise  above  nuutafactare,  any  slruggla  | 
to  something  like  complete  conception,  was  lett  by  the  public  to  be  its  own 

reward,     la  the  Water-Colour  Exfatbition  of  last  year  there  was  a  noble  work  '' 

of  David  Cox's,  ideal  in  the  right  sense  ;  a  forest  hollow  with  a  few  dtcep  i 

emsfalng  down   through  its  deep  fern,  and  a  solemn  opening  through  tlra  ■ 
evening  sky  above  its  dark  masses  of  distance.'     It  was  worU  all  his  litda 

bits  on  the  walls  put  together.     Yet  the  public  picked  up  all  the  little  bits,  ^ 

blots  and  splashes,  ducks,  chick-weed,  ears  of  com,  all  that  was  clever  and  ) 

ptiiUj  and  the  real  picture,  the  full  development  of  the  artist's  mind,  was  ^ 
left  on  his  hands.     How  can  I,  or  sny  one  else  with  a  conscience,  advise  him 

alter  this  to  aim  at  anything  more  than  may  be  struck  out  by  the  clcvemen  ' 

of  a  quarter  of  an  hour?    Cattermole,  I  believe,  is  earthed  and  shackled  In  the  \ 
same  manner.    He  began  his  career  with  finished  and  studied  pictures,  which. 


1  believe,  never  paid  bim ;  he  now  prostitutes  his  fine  talent  to  the  superfidal- 
ness  of  public  taste,  and  blots  his  way  to  emolument  and  oblivion.  There  is 
commonly,  however,  fault  on  both  sides,  in  the  artist  for  exhibiting  his  dexterity 


by  mountebank  tridu  of  the  brush,  until  chaste  finish,  requiring  ten  times  Uie 
knowledge  and  labour,  appears  insipid  to  the  diseased  taste  which  he  has  him- 
self  farmed  in  hii  patrons,  as  the  roaring  and  ranting  of  a  comcum  actor  will 
oftentimes  render  apparently  vapid  the  finished  touches  of  perfect  nature ;  and 
in  the  public,  for  taking  less  reid  pains  to  became  acquainted  with,  and  di^ 
criminate,  the  various  powen  of  ■  great  artist,  than  they  would  to  estimate  the 
excellence  of  a  cook,  or  develop  the  dexterity  of  a  dancer. 

'  [For  Ruskin's  appreciation  of  David  Cox,  see  below,  p.  193  (and  qf.  p.  £53,  a 
pssssge  in  the  firat  edition) ;  Lettert  to  a  College  Frtead,  Vol.  I.  p.  427 ;  aud  ^eorfMy 
Seta,  18M-JUI.  For  ■  later  and  Ims  favourable  notice,  we  Ledurtt  im  landteape, 
8  80.  The  work  referred  to  above  was  No.  199  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Old  Water- 
Colour  Society—"  Sherwood  Forest"  For  George  Cattermole  (lBOO-1868),  see  below, 
pp.  220,  307  ».,  S08,  and  Nirit*  on  ProtU  aad  Btnt,  pret,  §  2&] 
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ligjitaess  and  desnttoriiiess  of  intention,  their  meaningless 
muhiidicatian  of  unstudied  composition,  and  thdr  want  oi 
definiteness  and  kAiness  of  aim,  hnng  discredit  on  their  whole 
wyHem  of  study,  and  encourage  in  the  critic  the  unhappy 
pigudice  that  the  field  and  hill-side  are  less  fit  {daces  of  study 
than  the  gallery  and  the  garret  Not  erery  casual  idea  caught 
from  the  fli^t  a(  a  shower  or  the  fiUl  of  a  sunbeam,  not  erery 
glowing  fragment  of  harvest  light,  not  every  flickering  dream 
ai  oc^»e-wood  coolness  is  to  be  given  to  the  world  as  it  came, 
onoonsideTed,  incomplete,  and  forgotten  by  the  artist  as  soon 
as  it  has  left  his  easel.  That  only  should  be  considered  a 
lecture,  in  iriiich  the  spirit,  not  the  materials,  observe,  but  the 
animating  emotlMi,  of  many  such  studies  is  concentrated  and 
eihiUted  by  liie  aid  of  long  studied,  painfully  chosen  (bnns ; 
idealized  in  the  rig^t  sense  of  the  word,  not  by  audacious 
liberty  of  that  &cuHy  of  degrading  God's  worics  which  man 
calls  his  "imagination,*"  but  by  perfect  assertion  of  entire 
knowledge  of  every  part  and  character  and  fVmcticHi  of  the 
object,  uid  in  which  the  details  are  completed  to  the  last  line 
compatible  with  the  dignity  and  simplicity  of  the  whole* 
wrou^t  out  with  that  noblest  industry  which  ccmcentrates 
profusion  into  point,  and  transforms  accumulation  into  struc- 
ture.  Neither  must  tiiis  labour  be  bestowed  on  every  subject 
-which  spears  to  afford  a  capalnlity  of  good,  but  on  chosen 
subjects  in  which  nature  has  prepared  to  the  artist's  hand  the 
purest  sources  of  the  impression  he  would  convey.  These 
may  be  humble  in  their  (»der,  but  they  must  be  perfect  o{ 
their  kind.  There  is  a  perfection  of  the  hedgerow  and  cottage, 
as  well  as  of  the  forest  and  the  palace ;  and  more  ideality  in 
a  great  artist's  selection  and  treatment  of  roadside  weeds  and 
brook-wc»n  pebbles,  tlum  in  all  the  struggling  caricature  of 
the  meaner  mind,  which  heaps  its  foreground  with  colossal 
colmmis,  and  heaves  impossible  mountains  into  the  encumbered 
sky.     Finally,  these  chosen  subjects  must  not  be  in  any  way 

1  [qf.  Batlvr't  Anaim  (t.  i.  §  9,  in  Glidrtoiw'i  adition,  1896),  whera  he  mUb  t^ 
inM^jwtlou  "tbkt  forwmra,  delusive  beultf,  ever  obtruding  befond  itt  sphere ;  of  teiM 
anatanc*,  iadeed,  to  appr*hancl«n,  hot  the  author  of  til  error. "] 
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repetitions  of  one  another,  but  each  founded  <Hk  a  new  idea, 
and  developing  a  totally  distinct  train  of  thou^t :  so  that  the 
woik  of  the  artist's  life  should  f6rm  a  coaaatent  smes  of 
essays,  rising  through  the  scale  of  creation  from  the  humblest 
scenery  to  the  most  exalted;  each  picture  hemg  a  necessary 
link  in  the  chain,  based  on  what  preceded,  introducing  to 
what  is  to  follow,  and  all,  in  their  lovely  s3rstan,  exhibiting 
and  drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  nature  to  the  human  heart 

41.  Since,  then,  I  shall  have  to  reprobate  the  absence  of 
study  in  the  modems  nearly  as  much  as  its  &lse  directicm  in 
the  ancients,  my  task  will  naturally  divide  itself  into  three 
portions.'  In  the  first,  I  shall  endeavour  to  investigate  and 
arrange  the  facts  of  nature  with  scientific  accuracy ;  showing 
as  I  proceed,  by  what  total  n^lect  of  the  veiy  first  base  and 
groundwork  of  their  art  the  idealities  of  some  among  the  old 
masters  are  produced.  This  foundation  once  securely  laid,  I 
shall  proceed,  in  the  second  portion  of  the  work,  to  analyse 
and  demonstrate  the  nature  of  the  emotions  of  the  Beautiful 
and  Sublime;  to  examine  the  particular  characters  of  every 
kind  of  scenery ;  and  to  bring  to  light,  as  far  as  may  be  in  my 
power,  that  &ultiess,  ceaseless,  inconceivable,  inexhaustible 
loveliness,  which  God  has  stamped  upon  all  things,  if  man 
will  only  receive  them  as  He  gives  tiiem.  Finally,  I  shall 
oideavour  to  trace  the  operation  of  all  this  on  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men ;  to  exhibit  the  moral  fimction  and  end  of  art ; 
to  prove  the  share  which  it  ought  to  have  in  the  thoughts, 
and  icuQuence  on  the  Uves,  of  all  of  us ;  to  attach  to  the  artist 
the  responsibility  of  a  preacher,  and  to  kindle  in  the  general 
mind  that  r^ard  which  such  an  office  must  demand. 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  first  portion  of  this  task, 
which  is  all  that  I  have  yet  been  enabled  to  offer  to  the  reader, 
cannot  but  be  the  least  int««sting  and  the  most  laborious ; 
e:q>ecially  because  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  executed 

W  1  [iA  "Ideas  of  Troth,"  pL  iL ;  "Ideu'of  BwDty,"  pt&  ilL.  t.-tiL;  "IdMi  «f 
ItoUtion,"  pta.  riii^  ix.— the  threefold  diTidon  marked  out  in  pt.  L  aec.  IL  eh.  iU.  g  6. 
But  mbwquciitlj'  Ruakin'i  trcatnieiit  b«aame  1<«  methodicBL  Vol.  iU.  (pt.  iv.)  waa 
intcipoUted,  "  Of  Mtnj  ThinM " ;  and  the  aDAl^aii  of  "  Ideaa  of  Beauty,"  in  pti^ 
t^tIC  {yah.  It.  and  t.),  oorared  mueh  the  Mine  gronnd  •■  roL  L] 
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inthout  reference  to  any  principles  of  beauty  or  influences 
of  emotion.  It  is  the  hard  strai^tforward  classification  of 
material  things,  not  the  study  of  thought  or  passion ;  and 
therefore  let  me  not  be  accused  of  want  of  the  feelings  which  I 
choose  to  repress.  The  consideration  of  the  high  qualities  of 
art  must  not  be  interrupted  by  the  work  of  the  hammer  and 
the  eudiometer.^ 

42.  Again,  I  would  request  that  the  frequent  passages  of 
reference  to  the  great  masters  of  the  Italian  school  may  not 
be  looked  upon  as  mere  modes  of  conventional  expression. 
I  think  there  is  enough  in  the  following  pages  to  prove  that 
I  am  not  likely  to  be  carried  away  by  the  celebrity  of  a  name ; 
and  therefore  that  the  devoted  love  which  I  profess  for  the 
works  of  the  great  historical  and  sacred  painters  is  sincere  and 
well  grounded.  And  indeed  every  principle  of  art  which  I 
may  advocate,  I  shall  be  able  to  illustrate  by  reference  to  the 
works  of  men  universally  allowed  to  be  the  masters  of  masters ; 
and  the  public,  so  long  as  my  teaching  leads  them  to  higher 
understanding  and  love  of  the  works  of  Buonaroti,  Leonardo, 
Raffaelle,  Titian,  and  Cagliari,*  may  surely  concede  to  me, 
without  fear,  the  right  of  striking  such  blows  as  I  may  deem 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  my  principles,  at  Caspar 
Poussin  or  Vanderelde. 

48.  Indeed,  I  beUeve  there  is  nearly  as  much  occasion,  at  * 
the  present  day,  for  advocacy  of  Michael  Angelo  against  the 

*  [An  instmiaent  for  tertiDg'  the  purity  of  the  mt,  or  rather  the  quantity  of  0x7000 
it  oontaiai,  now  ehlefly  employed  in  the  aiiBlyaii  of  «■*«.  Rnskin  ■  reference  to  nia 
work  in  theee  acicntino  terma  ia  not  merely  rhetoneaL  Ha  wielded  the  f^eologiat'a 
hAmmer,  and,  if  he  did  not  use  the  eudiometerj  he  carried  abroad,  to  aid  him  in  hti 
Btody  of  eldee,  a  cyanometer  (we  Vol.  I.  p.  xxx.).] 

*  [It  is  curiona  at  firrt  sight  that  Riiikin  should  not  here  include  Tintoret,  the 
intorpretatioii  of  whom  waa  one  of  the  principal  aima  of  hie  second  volume;  pre- 
Bumahlv  he  was  omitted  in  this  plaoe,  as  not  being  one  of  the  "  men  uniTeraaUf 
allowed  to  be  the  tnaaten  of  masters."  For  Rualdn's  own  list  of  the  greatert  tnastera, 
aa  the^  seemed  to  him  at  a  later  date,  kk  ElemmU  0/  Drawing,  App.  li.  In  ■  first  clasB, 
as  being  "always  right,"  he  placed  two  only  of  those  above  named — Titian  and 
Veronese,  adding  Ilntoret,  Gio^one,  John  Bellini,  and  Velasques.  Leonardo  came 
in  a  second  list,  amojos  those  with  whom  "  queetJon  of  right  and  wrong "  is  admie- 
nble ;  while  Michael  Angela  and  Raphael  are  mentioned  aa  among  the  great  onee 
indeed,  but  as  likely  to  bad  itudentH  off  the  right  nwd.  For  another  list  irhi<^ 
Ruakin  drew  np,  see  Introduction  to  next  volume.  In  1  "  " 
ekma  of  Raphael,  and  atill  more  of  Michael  Angelo  (ej.,  ii 
MiehatI  Angeio  to  Tinloret),  these  earlier  notices  shoald  be  borne  it 
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pettiness  of  the  modems,  as  there  is  for  support  of  Turaa 
against  the  conventionalities  of  the  ancients.  For,  though  the 
names  of  the  fathos  of  sacred  art  are  on  all  our  lips,  our  faith 
in  th«n  is  much  like  that  of  the  great  world  in  its  religion — 
nominal,  but  dead.  In  vain  our  lecturers  sound  the  name  of 
RaffaeUe  in  the  ears  of  their  pupils,  while  their  own  worics 
are  visibly  at  variance  with  every  poinciple  deducible  from  his. 
In  vain  is  the  young  student  compelled  to  produce  a  certain 
number  of  school  copies  of  Michael  Angelo,  when  his  bread 
must  depend  <m  the  numb»  of  gewgaws  he  can  crowd  into 
his  canvas.  And  I  could  with  as  much  zeal  exert  mysdf 
against  the  modem  system  of  English  historical  art,  as  I  have 
in  fiivour  of  our  school  of  landscape,  but  that  it  is  an  ungrate- 
ful and  painfiil  task  to  attack  the  works  of  living  painters, 
strugglii^  with  adverse  circumstances  of  every  kind,  and 
ei^ecially  with  the  false  taste  of  a  nation  which  regards  matters 
of  art  either  with  the  ticklishness  of  an  infant,  or  the  stolidity 
of  a  megatherium. 

44.  I  have  been  accused,  in  the  execution  of  this  first 
pwtion  of  my  work,  of  irreverent  and  scurrile  expressicni 
towards  the  works  which  I  have  depreciated.'  Possibly  I 
may  have  been  in  some  d^ree  infected  by  reading  those 
criticisms  of  our  periodicals  which  consist  of  nothing  else ;  but 

•  I  believe,  in  general,  that  my  words  will  be  found  to  have 
sufficient  truth  in  them  to  excuse  their  fiunUiari^ ;  and  that 
no  other  weapons  could  have  been  used  to  pierce  the  super- 
stitious |«c^udice  with  which  the  works  of  certain  painters 
are  shielded  from  the  attacks  of  reason.  My  answer  is  that 
given  long  ago  to  a  similar  complaint,  uttered  under  the  same 
circumstances  by  the  foiled  sophist : — Tk  5*  Strru  o  avS/mirot  As 

6-7ra{inn6^  tk,  Af  oSrtt  ^o&Xa  iv^ftara  wo/id^ai  roXfif  hr  aefw^  irparyftaTl ; 
TtuovTot  TKt  &  'Iwia,  oiiiit  SiiXo  ^pouri^v  ^  to  iituiiBiK.* 

45.  It  is  with  more  surprise  that  I  have  heard  myself 

[Sea  the  pungn  from  the  Art  Uawa  Monthly  /ourno/,  quoted  above,  Introdoction, 


«  [ri»to. 


mp^ai  Major,  2B8  D.    "And  who  ia  this  mu?    What  an  nneduMted 


fellow  1  who  thua  preanmea  toezpreM  himaelf  in  wDrdkao  low  in  an  aflajrao  iolemnf " 
"Snoh  U  the  ftltow,— >  man  wtio  oarea  for  nothing  but  the  tmtli."  Fttr  another 
qnotation  ^m  thia  Di^ogue,  aee  Appendix  iL,  p.  64B.] 
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accused  of  thoughtless  severity  with  respect  to  the  worfcs  of 
cmtemporaiy  painters,  for  I  fully  bdieve  that  whenever  I 
ftttack  them,  I  give  myself  far  more  pain  than  I  can  possibly 
inflict ;  and  in  many  instances,  I  have  withheld  reprobation 
which  I  considered  necessary  to  the  full  understanding  of  my 
work,  in  the  fear  of  grieving  or  injuring  men  of  whose  feelings 
and  drcumstanees  I  was  ignorant.  Indeed,  the  apparently 
fidse  and  exaggerated  bias  of  the  whole  book  in  fkvour  of 
modem  art  is,  in  great  degree,  dependent  on  my  withholding 
the  animadversions  which  would  have  given  it  balance,  and 
keeping  nlence  where  I  cannot  praise.'  But  I  would  rather 
be  a  year  or  two  longer  in  effecting  my  purposes,  than  reach 
them  by  trampling  on  men's  hearts  and  hearths ;  and  I  have 
permitted  myself  to  express  unfavourable  opinions  only  where 
the  popularity  and  favour  of  the  artist  are  so  great  as  to 
render  the  opinion  of  an  individual  a  matter  of  indifib*ence 
to  him.' 

46.  And  now,  but  one  word  more.  For  many  a  year  we 
have  heard  nothing  with  respect  to  the  works  of  Turner  but 
accusations  of  their  want  of  truth.  To  every  observaticoi  on 
thar  power,  sublimity,  or  beauty,  there  has  been  but  one  re[dy: 

'  [Of.  i»  tliU  pmnt  Rtuldn'a  note  dtcd  oa  p.  19A  n.  In  «  latter,  Hmo,  to  the  PaO 
iTett  QoMOe  ( Jml  11,  187«),  Ruakin  oontrMted  "tb«fint  volnme  of  Jforfmi  J\riNtev, 
which  praieei  nuuiT  third-nte  palnten,  end  teediee  dmw,"  with  "the  fbltowinc 
Tolninee,  which  pmte  none  but  good  painten,  end  eometiinei  ednit  the  weekne*  m 
•dri^  b^  ooei "  Umm  <^lk»  (Am,  ad.  18B0,  ii.  2»j.] 
*  [Bd.  2  (o^)  M<l>  th«  following  note  :— 

"  The  dttednntageon*  prmninenee  given  In  Mme  of  the  following  pegee  to 
Hr.  M ^lae,  wae  tiMrtlj  owbig  to  mr  Knowing  him  to  have  man^  mendi,  and 
multitudinana  admlren,  and  to  my  feeling  that  were  hii  powera  exerted  in  a 
right  direetion,  he  might  infinitely  eterate  and  advKnee  onr  aohool  of  art.  I 
am  aony  for  the  harahneH  with  which  1  hare  ipoken,  lor  it  hai  hart  the  feel* 
Ingv  of  amaf  for  whoae  judgment  1  hare  the  moet  tne  retpeet ;  but  I  hue  not 
cMooelled  the  pawape  beeuae  I  have  not  altered  mj  opinion.  I  cannot  help 
finnVing  that  there  u,  in  many  of  the  ereetlon*  of  Maeliae'a  imagination,  a 
atrange  duuvcter  of  nvage  recklaaaneae,  whloli,  however  atrildng,  animated, 
and  impr— riye  in  oharaeten  to  which  it  properly  beUmge,  ia  grteroualf  oat 
•f  place  in  anTthing  appnMchlng  to  ideal  raEJeet  I  mmj  be  entirely  wrong 
In  tbie  feeling,  but  ao  long  aa  it  remains  nnehuiged,  I  cannot  refaUn  from  be- 
•eeching  Mr.  MaeliM  to  derate  hla  vMd  im^ination  and  vigoroas  powon  «f 
hand  to  eivationa  of  more  lendemcM,  repoee,  and  dlgni^ :  and  above  aO,  not 


a  lendemcM,  repoee,  and  dignity :  and  abov 
aUhot  UndUng  bia  eaavaa  with  life,  and 
od  hia  time  in  Imitating  the  qwUe  of  win 


it  with  eharacter,  to  ipend  hia  time  in  Imitating  the  qwUe  of  wine  glaaiea, 

and  daborating  tiie  metnm  of  nntdtella.'" 
fot  other  references  to  Hacliae,  lee  below,  pp.  82,  619 ;  and  aee  alao  the  pre&ee  t» 
tbe  firat  ed.,  above,  p.  0.] 
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They  are  not  like  nature.^  I  therefore  took  my  opponents  on 
their  own  ground,  and  demonstrated,  by  thorough  investigation 
of  actual  facts,  that  Turner  u  like  nature,  and  paints  more 
of  nature  than  any  man  who  ever  lived.  I  expected  this  pro- 
position (the  foundation  of  all  my  future  efforts)  would  have 
been  disputed  with  desperate  struggles,  and  that  I  should  have 
had  to  fight  my  way  to  my  position  inch  by  inch.  Not  at  alL 
My  opponents  yield  me  the  field  at  once.  One  (the  writer 
for  the  Athenceum)  has  no  other  resource  than  the  assertion, 
that  "  he  disapproves  the  natural  style  in  painting.  If  people 
want  to  see  Tiature,  let  than  go  and  look  at  herself.  Why 
should  they  see  her  at  second-hand  on  a  piece  of  canvas  ? "  * 
The  other  (Blackwood),  still  more  utterly  discomfited,  is 
reduced  to  a  still  more  remarkable  line  of  defence.  "  It  is 
not,"  he  says,  "  what  things  in  all  respects  really  are,  but  how 
th^  are  convertible  by  the  mind  into  what  they  are  Ttot,  that 
we  have  to  consida-."  (October  1848,  p.  485.)  I  leave  there- 
fore the  reader  to  choose  whether,  with  Blackwood  and  his 
fellows,  he  will  proceed  to  consider  how  things  are  convertible 
by  the  mind  into  what  they  are  -not ;  or  whether,  with  me,  he 
will  undeigo  the  harder,  but  perhaps  on  the  whole  more  usefiil, 
laboiu*  of  ascertaining  what  they  are.' 


fThe  foUowing  Pn&cM  were  oootiiiiwl  In  tboM  «ditiaai  ooljr  in  which  they  firat 
appwrad] 

PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION 

(1846) 

It  is  with  much  regret,  sod  partly  against  my  own  judgment,  that  I 
republish  the  following  chapters  in  their  present  fonn.  "Die  particular 
drcunutances  (stated  in  the  first  preface)  under  which  they  were  origfnallj 

>  [See,  for  instance,  the  paper  in  Biadnoood  in  1836,  below,  p.  AST-} 

"  [AtheHMinAa  its  second  review  of  Moderu  Pamten,  Feb.  10, 1844,  No.  MO,  p.  133.1 

>  [In  "  The  Three  Colours  of  Pra-Raphaelitism  "  (S 16),  Rnskin  referred  to  the  cloaiiw 
words  of  this  pre&ce  as  an  sssertion  of  the  principle  of  realism  for  the  grouudwwfc 
of  all  he  had  to  teach  in  the  Gist  ralume.  "Nevertheless,"  he  added,  "the  first 
futlume  of  Modtm  Pamttrt  did  by  no  means  oontain  all  that  even  tbwi  I  knew ; "  in  ^e 
third  Tolnme  he  showed  that  "a  Uthful  reaUst,  before  he  could  question  whether  his 
art  was  representing  anvthing  truly,  bad  first  to  ssk  whether  it  meant  seriously  to 
represent  anything  at  alL"J 
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written,  luiTe  rendered  them  bo  unfit  fiir  the  porition  the;  now  hold,  u  intro- 
doctnj  to  a  serious  examination  of  the  general  functioiu  of  art,  that  I  shoold 
liave  wished  first  to  complete  the  Eucceeding  portions  of  the  essay,  and  then 
to  write  another  introduction  of  more  fitting  character.  But  as  it  may  be  long 
beibre  I  am  able  to  do  this,  and  as  I  believe  what  I  have  already  written 
Bsy  still  be  of  some  limited  and  practical  service,  I  have  aaffered  It  to  re- 
■ppear,  trusting  to  the  Wir»ltii'«>  of  the  reader  to  look  to  its  intention  father 
than  its  tempe    and  forgive  its  inconsideration  in  its  eamestneag. 

Thinking  It  of  too  little  substance  to  bear  mending,  wherever  I  have 
fennd  ■  passage  which  I  thought  required  modification  or  explanation,  I  have 
eat  it  out ;  what  I  have  left,  however  imperfect,  cannot,  I  think,  be  danger^ 
omly  misonderstood :  stHnething  I  have  added,  not  under  the  idea  <rf rending 
the  work  in  any  wise  systematic  or  complete,  but  to  supply  gross  omiaifcnu, 
■nswer  inevitable  objections,  and  give  some  sabstance  to  passages  of  mere 
declamation. 

Whatever  inadequacy  or  error  there  may  be,  throu|^out,  in  materials  or 
nodes  of  demonstration,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  and  necessity  of  tbe 
msin  result ;  and  though  the  reader  may,  perhaps,  find  me  frequently  hereafter 
showing  other  and  better  grounds  for  what  is  here  affirmed,  yet  tbe  pcrint  and 
bearing  of  the  book,  its  determined  depredation  of  Claude,  Salvator,  Gaspar, 
■nd  Canaletto,  and  its  equally  determined  support  of  Turner,  as  the  greatest 
of  all  landscape  painters,  and  of  Turner's  recent  works  as  his  finest,  are  good 
•ad  right ;  and  if  the  prevalence  throughout  of  attack  and  eulogium  be  found 
iritsome  or  offensive,  let  it  be  remembered  that  my  object  thus  far  has  not  been 
either  the  establishment  or  the  teaching  of  any  principles  of  art,  but  the 
rindication,  most  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  our  present  schools,  of  the 
BQcnnpreheDded  rank  of  their  greatest  artist,  and  the  diminution,  equally 
necessary,  as  1  think,  to  the  prosperity  of  our  schools,  of  the  unadvised 
•dmiration  of  the  landscape  of  the  seventeenth  century.  For  I  believe  it  to 
be  almost  Iraposslble  to  st^te  in  tenns  sufficiently  serious  and  severe  the  depth 
■nd  extent  of  the  evil  which  has  resulted  (and  that  not  in  art  alone,  but  in  all 
■utters  with  which  the  contemplative  faculties  are  concerned^  from  the  works 
of  those  elder  men.  On  the  Continent,  all  landscape  art  nas  been  utterly 
■nnihilated  by  them,  and  with  it  all  sense  of  the  power  of  nature.  We  in 
England  have  only  done  better  because  our  artists  have  had  strength  of  mind 
enough  to  form  a  school  withdrawn  from  their  influence. 

l^e  points  are  somewhat  farther  developed  in  the  general  sketch  of 
ancient  and  modem  landscape  which  1  have  added  to  the  first  section  of  the 
Kcond  part.  Some  important  additions  have  also  been  made  to  the  chapters 
on  the  painting  of  the  sea.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  text,  though  something 
is  withdrawn,  little  is  changed  ;  and  the  reader  may  rest  assured  that  if  I  were 
DOW  to  bestow  on  this  feeble  essay  the  careful  revision  which  it  much  needs, 
but  little  deserves,  it  would  not  be  to  alter  its  tendencies,  or  modify  its 
cmdusions,  but  to  prevent  indignation  from  appearing  virulence  on  the  one 
■de,  and  enthusiasm  partisanship  on  the  other. 
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PREFACE  TO   NEW  EDITION 

(1878) 

I  hmve  becD  lately  so  often  asked  bj  fricDds  on  whose  judgment  I  can 
rely,  to  permit  the  publication  of  Another  edition  of  Modem  Paimten  in  its 
ori^nAl  form,  that  I  have  at  last  yielded,  though  with  some  violence  to  my 
own  feelings ;  for  many  parts  of  the  first  and  second  rolnmes  are  written  in  a 
narrow  enthusiasm,  and  the  substance  of  their  metaphysical  and  religioas 
speculation  is  only  justifiable  on  the  ground  of  its  absolute  honesty.'  Oi  thtt 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  volumes,  I  indeed  mean  eventually  to  rearrange  whmt 
I  think  of  permanent  interest  for  the  complete  edition  of  my  worlu,  but  with 
fewer  and  less  elaborate  illustrations ;  nor  have  I  any  serious  gionnda  (or  re- 
fusing to  allow  the  book  once  more  to  appear  in  the  irregular  form  which  it 
took  as  ft  was  written,  since  of  the  art-teaching  and  landscape  descriptions  it 
contains  I  have  little  to  retrench,  and  nothing  to  retract. 

This  final  edition  must,  however,  be  limited  to  a  thousand  copies,  for  som«  i 
of  the  more  delicate  plates  are  already  worn — that  of  the  Mill  Stream  in  the 
fifth  volume,  and  of  the  Loire  Side  very  injuriously  ;  while  that  of  the  Shore* 
of  Wharfe  bad  to  be  retouched  by  an  engraver  after  the  removal  of  the 
measotint  for  reprinting.  But  Mr.  Armytage's,  Mr.  Cousens',  and  Mr.  CuS*s 
magnificent  plates  are  still  in  good  state;  and  my  own  etchings,  tbou^ 
injured,  are  still  good  enough  to  answer  their  purpose. 

I  sign  with  my  own  hand  this  preface  to  every  copy,  thus  certifying  it  as 
containing  the  best  impressions  of  the  original  plates  now  prodncihle,  and 
belonging  to  the  last  edition  of  the  book  in  its  complete  form.* 


1,-i^  'Ro.-i^ 


>  \Cf.  for  other  raier«QC«s  to  what  Raskin  in  aftsr  years  called  the  "rabid 
ProtMtantiBm  "  of  bis  early  essays,  Sewn  Lamp*  qf  Arehilecturt,  pref  to  ed.  of  1880,  and 
Setatue  OTid  LiBe*,  pre£  to  ed  of  1871.] 

■  [On  the  subject  of  this  pre&ce,  see  Introdnction,  p.  1.,  and  Kbliographical 
Note,  p.  lix.] 
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SECTION  I 

OF  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  IDEAS  CONVEYABLE  BY  ART 

CHAPTER  1 

INTRODUCTORY 

If  it  be  true,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  disputed,  that  nothing  has 
been  for  coituries  consecrated  by  public  admira-  ,  ^^ 
tion,  without  posses^ng  in  a  high  d^ree  some  epinimno 
kind  of  steriing  excellence,^  it  is  not  because  the  ^^^^ 
average  intellect  and  feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  <vbr  Jmv 
public  are  cranpetent  in  any  way  to  distinguish  '*'*^  <iftv^ 
what  is  really  excellent,  but  because  all  erroneous  opinicra  is 
inccNisistait,  and  all  ungrounded  opinion  trwasatory;  so  that, 
while  the  fancies  and  feelings  which  deny  deserved  honour, 
and  award  what  is  undue,  have  neither  root  nor  strength  suffi- 
cient to  maintun  consistent  testimony  for  a  length  of  time,  the 
opinimis  formed  on  right  grounds  by  those  few  who  are  in 
reality  competent  judges,  being  necrasarily  stable,  communi- 
cate themselves  gradually  from  mind  to  mind ;  descending 
lower  as  they  extend  wider,  until  they  leaven  the  whole  lump, 
and  rule  by  absolute  authority,  even  where  the  grounds  and 
reasons  for  them  cannot  be  understood.  On  this  gradual 
victory  of  what  is  consistent  over  what  is  vacillating,  depoads 
the  reputation  of  idl  that  is  highest  in  art  and  literature ;  for  it 
is  an  insult  to  what  is  reaUy  great  in  eith»  to  suppose  that  it 
in  any  way  addresses  itself  to  mean  iv  uncultivated  &culties. 
It  is  a  matter  of  the  simplest  demonstration,  that  no  man  can 

I  [8«e  above,  pre&c«  to  2Bd  ed.,  g  9  ;  and  below,  Appendix  u. ,  p.  648,  when  Ruakia 
enton  BKxn  fully  into  the  qoeBtirai  of  poblie  opinion.] 
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be  really  appreciated  but  by  his  equal  or  superior.  His  inferior 
may  over-estimate  him,  in  enthusiasm ;  ot,  as  is  more  commonly 
the  case,  degrade  him,  in  ignorance;  but  he  cannot  form  a 
grounded  and  just  estimate.  Without  proving  this,  howevo*, 
which  would  tajce  more  space  to  do  than  I  can  spare,  it  is 
sufficiently  evident  tiiat  there  is  no  process  of  amalgamation 
by  which  opinions,  wrong  individually,  can  become  ri^t 
merely  by  their  multitude.'  If  I  stand  by  a  picture  in  tiie 
Academy,  and  hear  twenty  persons  in  succession  admiring 
some  paltry  piece  of  mechanism  or  imitation  in  the  lining  of  a 
cloak,  or  the  satin  of  a  slipper,  it  is  absurd  to  tell  me  that  they 
reprobate  collectively  what  they  admire  individually;  or,  if 
they  pass  with  apathy  by  a  piece  of  the  most  noble  conception 
or  most  perfect  truth,  because  it  has  in  it  no  tricks  of  the  brush 
nor  grimace  of  expression,  it  is  absurd  to  teU  me  that  they 
collectively  respect  what  tJiey  separately  scorn,  or  that  the 
feelings  and  knowledge  of  sudi  judges,  by  any  length  of  time 
or  comparison  of  ideas,  could  come  to  any  right  conclusion 
with  respect  to  what  is  really  high  in  art  The  question  is  not 
decided  by  them,  but  for  them ;  decided  at  first  by  few :  ^  by 
fewer  in  proportion  as  the  merits  of  the  work  are  of  a  hi^er 
order.  From  these  few  the  decision  is  communicated  to  the 
number  next  below  them  in  rank  of  mind,  and  by  these  again 
to  a  wider  and  lower  circle ;  each  rank  being  so  finr  cognizant 
of  the  superiority  of  that  above  it,  as  to  receive  its  decision 
with  respect ;  until  in  process  of  time,  the  right  and  consistent 
opinion  is  communicated  to  all,  and  held  by  all  as  a  matter  of 
£uth,  the  more  positively  in  proportion  as  the  grounds  of  it  are 
less  percdved.t 

*  The  opinion  of  a  majority  is  right  only  when  It  is  more  probable,  with 
each  Individual,  tbat  he  should  be  right  tban  that  he  should  be  wrong,  as  In 
the  case  of  a  jury.  Where  it  is  more  probable,  with  respect  to  each  individual, 
tbat  he  should  be  wrong  than  right,  the  opinion  of  the  minority  is  the  true 
one.     Thus  it  is  in  art.* 

t  There  are,  however,  a  thousand  modifying  cireumstances  which  render 
tbia  process  sometimes  unnecessary, — sometimes  rapid  and  certain, — sometimea 

'  [In  his  copy  for  revision  Ruskin  shortens  this  passage  thus  :-~"The  question  of 
exeellenoB  is  dendad  at  first  by  feir,"] 

■  [This  note  is  erued  by  Buskin  in  Us  copy  for  reriNon.] 
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But  when  this  process  has  taken  place,  and  the  work  has 
become  sanctified  by  time  in  the  minds  of  men,  it 
is  impossible  that  ^y  new  work  of  equal  merit  can  ^  outinatT' 
be  impartially  compared  with  it,  except  by  minds  ]?J^^^^ 
not  only  educated  and  generally  capable  of  appre- 
ciating merit,  but  strong  enough  to  shake  off  the  weight  of 
prejudice  and  association,  which  invariably  incline  them  to 
the  older  fiivourite.     It  is  much  easier,  says  Barry,  to  repeat  the 

impossible.  It  is  unnecessary  in  rhetoric  and  the  drama,  because  the  mul- 
titude is  the  only  proper  judge  of  those  arts  whose  end  is  to  move  the 
multitude  (though  more  is  necessary  to  a  fine  play  than  is  essentially  dramatic, 
and  it  is  only  of  the  dramatic  part  that  the  multitude  are  cognisant).  It  is 
nnnecessary,  when,  united  witb  the  higher  qualities  of  a  work,  there  are 
Appeals  to  universal  passion,  to  all  the  faculties  and  feelings  which  are  general 
in  man  as  an  animal.  The  popularity  is  then  as  sudden  as  it  Is  well-grounded, 
— it  is  hearty  and  honest  In  every  mind,  but  it  is  based  in  eveiy  mind  on  a 
different  species  of  excellence.  Such  will  often  be  the  case  with  the  noblest 
works  of  literature.  Take  Don  Quixote  for  example.'  The  lowest  mind 
would  find  in  it  perpetual  and  brutal  amusement  in  the  misfortunes  of  the 
knight,  and  perpetual  pleasure  in  sympathy  with  the  squire.  A  mind  of 
average  feeling  would  perceive  the  satirical  meaning  and  force  of  the  book, 
would  appreciate  its  wit,  its  elegance,  and  its  truth.  But  only  elevated  and 
peculiar  minds  discover,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  full  moral  beauty  of  the 
love  and  truth  which  are  the  constant  associates  of  all  that  is  even  most  weak 
and  erring  in  the  character  of  its  hero,  and  pass  over  the  rude  adventure  and 
scurrile  jest  in  haste — perhaps  in  pain,  to  penetrate  beneath  the  rusty  corselet, 
and  catch  from  the  wandering  glance,  the  evidence  and  expression  of  fortitude, 
self-devotion,  and  universal  love.  So  again,  with  the  works  of  Scott  and 
Byron :  popularity  was  as  instant  as  it  was  deserved,  because  tfacre  is  In  them 
an  appeal  to  those  passions  which  are  univerul  in  all  men,  as  well  as  an 
expression  of  such  thoughts  as  can  be  received  only  by  the  few.  But  they 
are  admired  by  the  majority  of  their  advocates  for  the  weakest  parts  of  thefr 
works,  as  a  popular  preacher  by  the  majority  of  his  congregation  for  the  worst 
port  of  his  sermon. 

The  process  is  rapid  and  certain,  when,  though  there  may  be  little  to 
catch  the  multitude  at  once,  there  is  much  which  they  con  enjoy  when  their 
attention  is  authoritatively  directed  to  it.  So  rests  the  reputation  of  Shak- 
speare.  No  ordinary  mind  can  comprehend  wherein  his  undisputed  superiority 
consists,  but  there  Is  yet  quite  as  much  to  amuse,  thrill,  or  excite, — quite  as 
much  of  what  is  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  dramatic,  in  his  works  as  in 
any  one's  else.  They  were  received,  therefore,  when  first  written,  with 
average  approval,  as  works  of  common  merit :  but  when  the  high  decision 
was  made,  and  the  circle  spread,  the  public  took  up  the  hue  and  cry  con- 
scientiously enough.  Let  them  have  daggers,  ghosts,  clowns,  and  kings,  and, 
with  such  real  and  definite  sources  of  enjoyment,  they  will  take  the  additional 

>  [it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  three  authors  cited  in  this  paragraph — Cervantes, 
Scott,  and  Byron — were  those  with  whom  Ruskin  was  early  acquainted  from  bis  &ther 
reading  them  to  hun  ah»nd  :  sea  PntttrUa,  I  gg  1,  68,  163.] 
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character  recorded  of  Phidias,  than  to  investigate  the  merits 
of  Agasias.'  And  when,  as  peculiarly  in  the  case  of  painting, 
much  knowledge  of  what  is  technical  and  practical  is  necessary- 
to  a  right  judgment,  so  that  those  alone  are  compet^it  to 

trouble  to  team  half  a  dozen  quotations,  without  imderstaDding  them,  and 
admit  the  superiori^  of  Sha^peare  without  further  demur.  Notfaing,  j>erha|)8, 
can  more  completely  demonstrate  the  total  ignorance  of  the  public  of  all  that 
is  great  or  valuable  in  Shakepeare  than  their  universal  admiration  of  Macllse'a 
Hamlet^ 

The  process  is  impossible  where  there  is  in  the  work  nothing  to  attract 
and  something  to  disgust  the  vulgar  mind.  Neither  their  intrinsic  excellence, 
nor  the  authority  of  those  who  can  judge  of  it,  will  ever  make  the  poems  of 
Wordsworth  or  George  Herbert  popular,  in  the  sense  in  which  Scott  and 
Byron  are  popular,  because  it  is  to  the  vulgar  a  labour  instead  of  a  pleasure 
to  read  them ;  and  there  are  parts  in  them  which  to  such  judges  cannot  but 
be  vapid  or  ridiculous.  Most  works  of  the  highest  art, — those  of  Raffaelle, 
M.  Angelo,  or  Da  Vind, — stand  as  Shakspeare  does, — that  which  is  common- 
place and  feeble  in  their  excellence  being  taken  for  its  essence  by  the  un- 
educated imagination  assisting  the  impression  (for  we  readily  fancy  that  we 
feel,  when  feeling  is  a  matter  of  pride  or  conscience),  and  affectation  and 
[wetension  increasing  the  noise  of  the  rapture,  if  not  its  degree.  Giotto, 
Orcsgno,  Angelico,'  Fenigino,  stand,  like  George  Herbert,*  only  with  the  few. 
Willde  becomes  popular,  like  Scott,  because  he  touches  passions  which  all 
feet,  and  expresses  truths  which  alt  can  recognize.* 

*  ["Wiien  the  different  iralki  of  art  have  been  Buccei«fully  filled  by  great  men 
whoM  repntatious  have  been  chronicled  and  established  by  time,  succeeding  artiata, 
thongh  of  equal  merit,  will  in  the  same  country  be  with  difficulty  allowed  the  fiill 
praise  they  deserve,  especially  by  the  secoad-hana  critica  who  generally  draw  a  line  of 
separatioa  between  the  old  occupiers  of  reputation  and  the  new-comers ;  since  it  is  much 
easier  to  repeat  the  character  that  is  recorded  of  Phidias,  Praxiteles,  or  Lysippus,  than 
to  iuvestigate  the  merits  of  an  Apollonius  or  «n  Agasias"  (Tie  WoHu  qf  Jams*  Barrg, 
1809,  L  368).  Apollonins  tras  the  sculptor  of  the  Torso  of  the  Vstieau  much  admimd 
l>y  Raskin  :  see  below,  p.  608;  Ansiaa,  of  the  "Borghese  Gladiator"  in  the  Louvre  (fw 
which  see  Modem  Ptdnten,  vol.  li.  sec.  i.  ch.  xiv.  g  2U).  For  Ruskin's  ^^renation  of 
Barry's  Ledttret,  see  VoL  I.  p  401.] 


I  [Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  year  1842 ;  now  No.  422  in  the  Tate  Gallery. 
_  .  ■  other  references  to  Msclise,  see  above,  p.  51  n. ;  and  below,  p.  619  n. ;  also  Aeademv 
Nott*,  18fi5,  18£7.     It  should  be  remembered  that  the  critics  who  were  most  scornful 


ofTumer  were  also  rapturous  over  Mftclise's  "Hamlet."  Thus  the  .^fAeiMmtn  {No.  758, 
p.  409),  after  a  column  of  praise  of  the  painter's  "fertili^  of  imagination,"  "ftcility  of 
hand,"  and  "  luxuriance  of  fancy,"  r^fretted  that  it  had  not  avulable  another  column 
"to  fill  with  separate  portions  worthy  of  praise  and  enumeratiDn."  Similarly,  the 
LiUrary  Oax^te  (No.  1320,  p.  316)  said  :  '"This  is  the  picture  which  attracts  a  never- 
iailing  crowd  around  it ;  and  well  does  the  genius  it  displays  deserve  such  homage. 
In  execution  it  is  marvellous.  Never  was  scene  more  potently  filled.  Shakspeare 
is  on  the  canvas  in  all  his  imsgination  and  might.  It  would  require  a  page  of  our 
jouroal  merely  to  enumerate  its  striking  points.'  Blaekaood  (July  1842,  p.  2S),  while 
admitting  some  defects,  pronounced  the  picture  the  most  striking  in  the  exhibition,  and 
as  evincing  "great  genius"  on  the  part  of  its  "poet  painter."] 

'  [Por"OrcafrDa,  Angelioo,"  eds.  land  2  read,  "Cimabue,  Fra  fiartolomeo."] 
*  [For  RuskiiTs  admiration  of  George  Herbert,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  40S  n.,  and  the  other 
references  there  supplied.] 

>  [For  other  re&rences  to  Wilkie,  see  VoL  I.  p.  7  ».,  and  below,  eh.  iL  g  7  n.] 
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pronounce  a  trae  verdict  who  are  themselves  the  persfms  to 
be  judged,  and  who  therefore  can  give  no  opinion,  centuries 
may  elapse  before  fair  comparison  can  be  made  between 
two  artists  of  different  ages :  while  the  patriarchal  excdience 
extfdses  during  the  interval  a  tyrannical,  perha^K  even  a 
blighting,  influoice  over  the  minds,  both  of  the  public  and 
of  those  to  whom,  properly  imderstood,  it  should  serve  for 
a.  guide  and  example:  In  no  city  of  Europe  where  art  is 
a  subject  of  attention,  are  its  prospects  so  hopeless,  or  its 
pursuits  so  resultless,  as  in  Rome ;  because  there,  among  all 
students,  the  authority  of  their  predecessors  in  art  is  supreme 
and  without  appeal,  and  the  mindless  copyist  studies  Rafiaelle, 
but  not  what  Raffaelle  studied.'  It  thus  becomes  the  duty  of 
every  one  capable  of  demonstrating  any  definite  g  3.  7a«  <tu- 
points  of  supmority  in  modem  art,  and  who  is  in  *»^»  «««»* 
a  position  in  which  his  doing  so  will  not  be  \m-  inpameuiar 
graceful,  to  oicounter  without  hesitation  whatever  '«*«'»«•■ 
opprobrium  may  fall  upon  him  firom  the  necessary  prejudice 
even  of  the  most  candid  minds,  and  from  the  far  more  virulent 
opposition  of  those  who  have  no  hope  of  maintaining  their  own 
reputation  for  discernment  but  in  the  support  of  that  kind  of 
consecrated  merit  which  may  be  applauded  without  an  incon- 
Tcani^it  necessity  for  reasons.  It  is  my  purpose,  therefore, 
believing  tiiat  there  are  certain  pcnnts  of  superiority  in  modem 
artists,  and  especially  in  one  or  two  of  their  niunbear,  which 
have  not  yet  been  fuQy  uhderstood,  except  by  those  who  are 
scarcely  in  a  position  admitting  the  declaration  of  their  convic- 
tion, to  institute  a  close  comparison  between  the  great  works 
of  ancient  and  modem  landscape  art ;  to  raise,  as  far  as  possible, 
.the  deceptive  veil  of  imaginary  light  through  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  gaze  upon  the  patriarchal  woric ;  and  to  show 
the  real  relations,  whether  &rVourable  or  otherwise,  subsisting 
between  it  and  our  own.  I  am  fully  aware  that  this  is  not  to 
be  done  lightly  or  rashly ;  that  it  is  the  part  of  every  one  pro- 
posing to  undertake  such  a  task,  strictly  to  exaDoine,  with 
prolonged  doubt  and  severe  trial,  every  opinion  in  any  way 

'  [Tbu  ssntenM — ■  gmsnlintiiHi  from  Rnakiii'B  vimt  to  RomMi  cbidioB  in  the 
vinter  of  1840-41 — ia  (truck  out  in  his  copy  for  revision.] 
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conlxaiy  to  the  sacred  verdict  of  time,  and  to  advance  nothing 
which  does  not,  at  least  in  his  own  conviction,  rest  on  surer 
§t.  But  on^  ground  than  mere  feeling  or  taste.  I  have  accord- 
on  foint*  imrly  advanced  nothimr  in  the  followimF  paires  but 
d^nonHra-  With  accompanying  demonstration,  which  may 
lion.  indeed  be  true  ot  feke— CMnplete  or  conditional, 

but  which  can  only  be  met  on  its  own  grounds,  and  can  in  no 
way  be  borne  down  or  affected  by  mere  authority  of  great 
names.  Yet  even  thus  I  should  scarcely  have  ventured  to 
speak  so  decidedly  as  I  have,  but  for  my  fiill  conviction  that 
we  ought  not  to  class  the  historical  painters  of  the  fifteenth, 
and  landscape  painters  of  the  seventeenth,  centuries  together, 
under  the  general  title  of  '*  old  masters,"  as  if  they  possessed 
anything  like  corresponding  rank  in  their  respective  walks  of 
art.  I  feel  assured  that  the  principles  on  which  they  worked 
are  totally  opposed,  and  that  the  landscape  paintois  have  been 
honoured  only  because  they  exhibited,  in  mechanical  and  tech- 
nical qualities,  some  semblance  of  the  manner  of  the  nobler 
historical  painters,  whose  principles  of  conception  and  composi- 
tion they  entirely  reversed.  The  course  of  study  which  has 
led  me  reverently  to  the  feet  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Da  Vinci, 
has  alienated  me  gradually  from  Claude  and  Gaspar ;  I  cannot, 
at  the  same  time,  do  homage  to  power  and  pettiness — to  the 
truth  of  consummate  science,  and  the  mannerism  of  undiscip- 
lined imagination.^    And  let  it  *  be  understood  that  whenever 

'  [Ed.  1  here  iDwrted  the  followins  psMBge  : — 

"  And  let  it  be  that  in  all  queftioDS  reepectjng  the  art  of  the  fourteeuUi 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  we  oug-ht  not  to  claaa  the  historical  and  landscape 
painters  together,  as  possessing  snything  like  equal  rank  in  their  respective 
walks  of  art  It  ia  because  I  look  with  the  most  devoted  veneration  upon 
M.  Angelo,  Ra&elle,  and  Da  Vinci,  that  1  do  not  distrust  the  principles  irhicli 
induce  me  to  look  with  contempt  on  Claude,  Salvator,  and  Gaspar  Fousdn. 
Had  I  disliked  all,  1  should  have  believed  in  and  bowed  before  all;  bat  in  my 
admiratiou  of  the  greater,  I  consider  myself  as  having  warrant  for  the  repu- 
diation of  the  less.  I  feel  assured  that  thev  cannot  with  reason  be  admired 
together, — that  the  principles  of  art  on  whicli  tbey  worked  are  totsJlj  opposed, 
and  thnt  the  landscape  painters  of  the  old  school  have  been  honoured  only 
because  they  had  in  them  a  shadow  and  semblance  of  the  manner  of  tbe  nobler 
historical  painten,  whose  principles  in  all  points  they  directly  reversed.  Bat 
be  this  as  it  may,  let  it  be  understood  .  .  . ' 

In  Ruskin's  copy  for  revision  the  sentence  in  the  teit— "  The  course  of  studv  .  ,  . 
imagination  " — ia  struck  ont     For  his  earlier  view  of  Claude,  see  Vol.  1.  p.  112.  J 

*  [In  his  copy  for  reviaioD  Ruskin  here  inserts  "therefore,"  and,  two  linea  lower 
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hereafter  I  speak  d^>reciatingly  of  the  old  masters  as  a  body>  I 
refer  to  none  of  the  historical  painters,  for  whom  I  entertain  a 
veneration  which,  thoiigh  I  hope  reasonable  in  its  grounds,  is 
almost  superstitious  in  degree.  Neitiier,  unless  he  be  particu- 
larly mentioned,  do  I  intend  to  include  Nicholas  Poussin, 
whose  landscapes  hare  a  separate  and  elevated  character,  which 
renders  it  necessary  to  con^der  them  apart  from  all  others. 
Speaking  generally  of  the  elder  masters,  I  refer  only  to 
Claude,  Caspar  Poussin,  Salvator  Rosa,  Cuyp,  Berghem,  Both, 
Ruysdael,  Hobbima,  Teniers  (in  his  landscapes),  P.  Pottar, 
Canaletto,  and  the  various  Van  somethings  and  Back  some- 
things, more  especially  and  malignantly  those  who  have 
libelled  the  sea.^ 

It  will  of  course  be  necessary  for  me,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work,  to  state  briefly  those  ininciples  on  which  I 
conceive  all  right  judgment  of  art  must  be  founded.  These 
intioductory  chapters  I  should  wish  to  be  read  carefully, 
because  all  criticism  must  be  useless  when  the  terms  or  grounds 
of  it  are  in  any  d^ree  ambiguous ;  and  the  ordinary  language 
of  connoisseurs  and  critics,  granting  that  they  understtuid  it 
themselves,  is  usually  mere  jargon  to  others,  from  their  custom 
of  using  technical  terms,  by  which  everything  is  meant  and 
nothing  is  expressed. 

And  if,  in  the  application' of  these  principles,  in  spite  of 
my  endeavour  to  render  it  impartial,  the  feeling  g  s_  xht 
and   fondness  which   I   have  for  some  works   of  "^|**T^*^?^" 
modem  ait  escape  me  sometimes  where  they  should  uot**  w- 
not,  let  it  be  pardoned  as  little  more  than  a  fair  «*«»*'•■ 
counterbalance  to  that  peculiar  veneration  with  which  the 
work  of  the  old  master,  associated  as  it  has  ever  been  in  our 
ears  with  the  expression  of  whatever  is  great  or  perfect,  must 
be  usually  regarded  by  the  reader.     I  do  not  say  that  this 
veneration  is  wrong,  nor  that  we  should  be  less  attentive  to 
the  repeated  words  of  time:  but  let  us  not  forget  that  if 

down,  iUlicuea  jume.  Similarlv,  lower  down  rtill,  he  Interta  before  Claude,  etc.,  the 
words  "  the  landiope  polntera.'j 

'  [In  hi*  copy  fbr  reridon  Rnikin  tooM  down  this  ofteD-^not«d  phiase  into  "the 
TUious  Dutch  punten  of  muiue.'^ 
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honour  be  for  the  dead,  gratitude  can  only  be  for  the  living. 
He  who  has  once  stood  beside  the  grave,  to  look  back  upon 
the  companionship  which  has  been  for  ever  closed,  feeling  how 
impotent  there  are  the  wild  love  and  the  keen  sorrow,  to  give 
one  instant's  pleasure  to  the  pulseless  heart,  at  atone  in  the 
lowest  measure  to  the  departed  spirit  for  the  hour  of  unkind- 
ness,  will  scarcely  for  the  fiiture  incur  tiiat  debt  to  the  heart, 
which  can  only  be  discharged  to  the  dust  But  the  lesson 
•-  which  men  receive  as  individuals,  they  do  not  learn  as  nations. 
Again  and  again  they  have  seen  \h&i  noblest  descend  into  the 
grave,  and  have  thought  it  enough  to  garland  the  tombstone 
when  they  had  not  crowned  the  brow,  and  to  pay  the  honour 
to  the  ashes  which  they  had  daiied  to  the  spirit  Let  it  not 
displease  them  that  they  are  biddm,  amidst  the  tumult  and 
the  dazzle  of  their  busy  life,  to  listen  for  the  few  voices,  and 
watch  for  the  few  lamps,  which  God  has  toned  and  lighted  to 
charm  and  to  guide  them,  that  they  may  not  leam  their  sweet- 
ness by  their  silence,  nor  their  bght  by  their  decay.' 

1  [Thifl  pangnph,  from  "  He  who  has  once  stood,"  etc.,  to  the  end,  \a  printed  id 
Frvadtt  Ap*ttia,  §  M.  RiukiD  read  the  pMnf^e  in  bis  Oxford  coaree— "  RMdicga  in 
Modem  PaitUer*,"  and  eompared  it,  to  ita  disadrsntage,  with  a  passage  from  Unlo  Ihdi 
Lait.  It  was  a  true  saying,  he  said,  and  nocere,  bat  be  had  in  tact  "  never  so  stood 
beside  his  dead  "  ;  if  he  had,  "  be  would  never,  in  ipeaklng  of  the  time,  have  studied 
how  to  put  three  'd's'  one  after  the  other,  in  'debt,'  'dis^arged,'  and  'dust'"] 
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DEFINITION  OF  GREATNESS  IN  ART 

In  the  15th  Lecture  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  incidental  notice 
is  taken  of  the  distinction  between  those  excellences 
in  the  painter  which  belong  to  him  as  such,  and  tienuiaem' 
those  which  belong  to  him  in  common  with  all  '**^2rf!S^' 
men  of  intellect,  the  general  and  exalted  powers  pover  and 
of  which  art  is  the  evidence  and  expression,  not  the  ^^J^ 
subject.     But  the  distinction  is  not  there  dwelt  ^' 

upon  as  it  should  be,  for  it  is  owing  to  the  slight  attention 
ordinarily  paid  to  it,  that  criticism  is  open  to  every  form  of 
-  coxcombry,  and  liable  to  every  phase  of  error.  It  is  a  dis- 
tinction on  which  depend  all  sound  judgment  of  the  rank  of 
the  artist,  and  all  just  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  art 

Painting,  or  art  generally,  as  such,  with  all  its  technicali- 
ties, difficulties,  and  particular  ends,  is  nothing  but  „  _  _^ 
a  noble  and  expressive  language,  invaluable  as  the  2«  tuek,it' 
vehicle  of  thought,  but  by  itsdf  nothing.  He  who  J!?'*'^,?"^, 
has  learned  what  is  conmionly  considered  the  whole 
art  of  painting,  that  is,  the  art  of  representing  any  natural 
object  faithfully,  has  as  yet  only  learned  the  language  by 
which  his  thoughts  are  to  be  expressed.  He  has  done  just  as 
much  towards  being  that  which  we  ought  to  respect  as  a  great 
painter,  as  a  man  who  has  learnt  how  to  express  himself 
grammatically  and  melodiously  has  towards  being  a  great  poet 
The  language  is,  indeed,  more  difficult  of  acquirement  in 
the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  and  possesses  more  power  of 
delighting  the  sense,  while  it  speaks  to  the  intellect ;  but  it 
is,  nevertheless,  nothing  more  than  language,  and  all  those 
excelloices  which  are  peculiar  to  the  painter  as  such,  are 
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merely  what  rhythm,  melody,  precision,  and  force  are  in  the 
words  of  the  orator  and  the  poet,  necessary  to  their  greatness, 
hut  not  the  tests  of  their  greatness.  It  is  not  by  the  mode 
of  representing  and  saying,  but  by  what  is  represented  aad 
said,  that  the  respective  greatness  either  of  the  painter  or  the 
writer  is  to  be  finally  determined.' 

Speaking  with  strict  propriety,  therefore,  we  should  call  a 
"  Pab,  ^^'^  **■  ff*®**  painter  only  as  he  excelled  m  precision 
ter,''aiemi'  ^^d  force  in  the  language  of  lines,  and  a  great 
fT'^p*^'^.,  versifier,  as  he  excelled  in  precision  and  force  in 
the  language  of  words.  A  great  poet  would  then 
be  a  term  strictly,  and  in  precisely  the  same  sense,  q)plicable 
to  both,  if  warranted  by  the  character  of  the  images  or  thoughts 
which  each  in  their  respective  languages  conveyed. 

Take,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  pufect  poems  or 
§  4.  Exampit  pictures  (I  usc  the  words  as  synonymous)  which 
in  apafnHngti/:  modem  times  have  seen : — ^the  "  Old  Shepherd's 
E.  LandMer*.  chief-moumer." '  Hare  the  exquisite  execution  of 
the  glossy  and  crisp  hair  of  the  dog,  the  bright  sharp  touching 
of  the  green  bough  beside  it,  the  clear '  painting  of  the  wood  of 


'  [This  18  perh&pe  one  of  "  many  pHMgea"  in  the  volume  to  which  Ruekln  >fter- 
warda  referred  aa  "Batting  the  sabject  or  motive  of  the  picture  ao  much  above  the 
mode  of  its  eiecution,  that  some  of  my  more  feebly  gifted  oisciplee  anpooaed  they  were 
^Ifillintr  my  wiehee  by  choosing  exactly  the  subjects  for  painting  which  they  wera 
least  able  to  paint"  It  was  long,"  he  Buid  elsewhere,  "  before  1  myaelf  understood 
thetmemeBningof  the  pride  of  the  greatest  men  in  Uieir  mere  execution.  .  .  .  Inferior 
arUsts  are  continually  trying  to  escape  from  tbe  necessity  of  sound  ivork,  and  either 
indulgiuff  themselves  in  tneir  delights  in  subject,  or  pluming  theniselvee  on  their  noble 
motives  for  attempting  what  they  cannot  perform ;  .  .  .  whereas  the  great  men  always 
understand  at  once  that  the  first  morality  of  a  painter,  aa  of  everybody  else,  is  to  know 
his  business."  Yet  though  Ruslcin  felt  that  he  nad  been  "provoked"  too&r  into  "liie 
exclusive  assertion  "  of  nis  proposition — that  subject  was  principal,  and  technique  the 
means  of  expreaeion,  yet  to  the  truth  of  the  pro^ition  itself  he  constantly  adhered. 
"  The  principle  iteelf,  he  said,  "  I  maintain,  now  in  advanced  life,  with  more  reverence 
and  firmness  than  in  earliest  youth ;  and  though  I  believe  that  among  the  teachers  who 
have  opposed  its  asaertion,  there  are  few  who  enjo^  the  mere  artifice*  of  composition 
or  dexteritiei  of  handling  so  mnch  as  I,  the  time  which  I  have  given  to  the  investigation 
of  these  has  only  brtber  assured  me  that  the  pictures  were  noblest  which  compelled 
me  to  targtA  tbem  "  (^Lecture*  on  Art,  %  74 ;  Eegk'i  Nmt,  §§  41-42).] 

■  [Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1897.  Now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  South 
KensuigtoD  Museum,  Sbeepshsuks  Collection.  For  other  references  to  Sir  Bdwiu 
Landseer,  see  above,  Introdnction,  p.  xlvi. ;  and  Modem  Painter*,  vol.  ii.  sec  ii.  ch.  iv. 
g  11  n.  i  vol.  V.  pt  ix.  ch.  vi.  S  20 ;  Academg  NaUt,  18fi6--(8 ;  Prt-Baohadititm,  %  29.1 

■  [So  in  all  the  editions  of  the  book  ;  the  M  S. ,  however  (see  facsimile),  has  "  clever, 
and  it  would  seem  thet  the  word  "clear"  is  an  original,  and  never  corrected,  misprint.] 
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■  ilj-iL££fijU^^iL  4W--  ^  ;<-«5^  .....M^  £.f/^^ 

Facsimile  of  a  Page  or  an  Early  Draft  of  "Modkhk  Paintsrs,"  Vol.  I  ^ 

(Pt.  i.  sec.  i.  cb.  ii.  §  4) 
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the  ooSa  and  the  folds  of  the  blanket,  are  language — Slanguage 
dear  and  expressive  in  the  highest  d^ree.  But  the  close 
pressure  of  the  dog's  breast  against  the  wood,  the  convulsive 
fljpgjng  of  the  paws,  which  has  dragged  the  blanket  off  the 
trestle,  the  total  powerlessness  of  the  head  laid,  close  and 
motionless,  upon  its  folds,  the  fixed  and  tearful  fall  of  the  eye 
in  its  utter  hopelessness,  the  rigidity  of  repose  which  marks 
that  there  has  been  no  motion  nor  change  in  the  trance  of 
agony  since  the  last  blow  was  struck  on  the  coflSn-lid,  the 
quietness  and  gloom  of  the  chamber,  the  spectacles  mi^rlring 
the  place  where  the  Bible  was  last  closed,  indicating  how 
lonely  has  been  the  life,  how  unwatched  the  departure,  of  him 
who  is  now  laid  solitary  in  his  sleep ; — these  are  all  thoughts 
— thoughts  by  which  the  picture  is  separated  at  once  from 
hundreds  of  equal  merit,  as  far  as  mere  painting  goes,  by 
which  it  ranks  as  a  wch^  of  hig^  art,  and  stamps  its  author, 
not  as  the  neat  imitator  of  the  texture  of  a  skin,  or  the  fold  of 
a  drapery,  but  as  the  Man  of  Mind. 

It  is  not,  however,  dways  easy,  either  in  painting  or 
literature,  to  determine  where  the  influence  of  §  ^  oijieuitg 
language  stops,  and  where  that  of  thought  begins.  ifJ'^^'B  "» 
Many  thoughts  are  so  dependent  upon  the  language  tvem  language 
in  which  ^ey  are  clothed,  that  they  would  lose  '""«"*<«»*'• 
half  their  beauty  if  otherwise  expressed.  But  the  highest 
thoughts  are  those  which  are  least  dependent  on  language, 
and  the  dignity  of  any  composition,  and  praise  to  which  it  is 
entitled,  are  in  exact  proportion  to  its  independency  of  language 
or  expression.  A  composition  is  indeed  usually  most  perfect, 
when  to  such  intrinsic  dignity  is  added  all  that  expression  can 
do  to  attract  and  adorn ;  but  in  every  case  of  supreme  excel- 
lence this  all  becomes  as  nothing.  We  are  more  gratified  by 
the  simplest  lines  or  words  which  can  suj^est  the  idea  in  its 
own  naked  beauty,  than  by  the  robe  and  the  gem  which  conceal 
while  they  decorate;  we  are  better  pleased  to  feel  by  their 
absence  how  little  they  could  bestow,  than  by  their  presence 
how  much  th^  can  destroy. 

There  is  therefore  a  d^tinction  to  be  made  between  what 
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~  is  ornamental  in  language  and  what  is  expressive.  That  part 
g  6.  Dutine-  ^^  ^^  wliich  is  necessaij  to  the  embodying  and  con- 
«™*^j«e«  veying  of  the  thought  is  worthy  of  respect  and 
exprett^  "lan-  attention  as  necessary  to  excellence,  though  not  the 
?'"w  test  of  it.     But  that  part  of  it  which  is  decorative 

has  little  more  to  do  with  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  picture 

.  than  the  frame  or  the  varnishing  of  it.  And  this  caution  in 
distinguishing  between  the  ornamental  and  the  expressive  is 
peculiarly  necessary  in  painting ;  for  in  the  language  of  words 
it  is  netuiy  impossible  for  that  which  is  not  expressive  to  be 
beautiful,  except  by  mere  rhythm  or  melody,  any  sacrifice  to 
which  is  immediately  stigmatized  as  error.  But  the  beauty  of 
mere  language  in  painting  is  not  only  very  attractive  and 
entertaining  to  the  spectator,  but  requires  for  its  attainment 
no  small  exertion  of  mind  and  devotion  of  time  by  the  artist. 
Hence,  in  art,  men  have  frequently  &ncied  that  they  were 
becoming  rhetoricians  and  poets  when  they  were  only  learning 
to  speak  melodiously,  and  the  judge  has  over  and  over  agaiD 
advanced  to  the  honour  of  authors  those  who  were  never  more 
than  ornamental  writing-masters.^ 

Most  pictures  of  the  Dutch  school,  for  instance,  excepting 
alwajrs  those  of  Rubens,  Vandjdce,  and  Rembrandt, 
tn  the  Dui^  are  ostentatious  exhibitions  of  the  artist's  power  of 
ii^^iuaij,  sp*^^^'  *^^  clear  and  vigorous  elocution  of  useless 
and  senseless  words ;  while  the  early  efforts  of 
Cimabue  and  Giotto  are  the  burning  messages  of  prophecy, 
deUvered  by  the  stammering  lips  of  infants.  It  is  not  by 
ranking  the  former  as  more  than  mechanics,  or  the  latter  as 
less  than  artists,  that  the  taste  of  the  multitude,  always  awake 
to  the  lowest  pleasures  which  art  can  bestow,  and  blunt  to  the 
highest,  is  to  be  formed  or  elevated.  It  must  be  the  part  of 
the  judicious  critic  carefully  to  distinguish  what  is  language, 
and  what  is  thought,  and  to  rank  and  praise  pictures  chiefly 
for  the  latter,  considering  the  former   as  a  totally  inferior 

*  [Riulda  in  hla  copr  for  revision  m&d«  the  following  note  on  §  6 : — 

"Tbi«  entire  paragraph  la  exaggerated  and  in  mxay  tespecti  ftlgo.  I 
should  gladlj  have  omitted  it,  but  1  think  it  jnat,  when  I  nave  been  in  error, 
to  alraw  clearly  to  what  extent"] 
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excellence,  and  one  which  cannot  be  compared  with  nor 
weired  against  thought  in  any  way,  or  in  any  d^ree  what- 
soever. The  picture  which  has  the  nobler  and  more  numerous 
ideas,  however  awkwardly  expressed,  is  a  greater  and  a  better 
picture  than  that  which  has  the  less  noble  and  less  numerous 
ideas,  however  beautifully  expressed.  No  weight,  nor  mass 
Dor  beauty  of  execution,  can  outweigh  one  grain  or  fragment 
of  thought.  Three  penstrokes  of  RafiPaelle  are  a  greater  and  a 
better  picture  than  the  most  finished  work  that  ever  Carlo 
Dolci  polished  into  inanity.^  A  finished  work  of  a  great  artist 
is  only  bettCT  than  its  sketch,  if  the  sources  of  pleasure  belong- 
ing to  colour  and  realization — valuable  in  themselves — are  so 
employed  as  to  increase  the  impressiveness  of  the  thought. 
But  if  one  atom  of  thought  has  vanished,  all  colour,  all  finish, 
all  execution,  all  ornament,  are  too  dearly  bought.  Nothing 
but  thou^t  can  pay  for  thought,  and  the  instant  that  the  in- 
creasing refinement  or  finish  of  the  picture  begins  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  loss  of  the  faintest  shadow  of  an  idea,  that  instant 
all  refinement  or  finish  is  an  excrescence  and  a  deformity. 

Yet  although  in  all  our  speculations  on  art,  language  is 
thus  to  be  distinguished  from,  and  held  subordin-  §  3.  Yet  a«r« 
ate  to,  that  which  it  conveys,  we  must  still  remem-  *!"  '*T*J^  . 
ber  that  there  are  certain  ideas  inherent  in  language  to  language 
itself,  and  that,  strictly  speaking,  every  pleasure  *'"^ 
connected  with  art  has  in  it  some  reference  to  the  intellect. 
The  mere  sensual  pleasure  of  the  eye,  received  from  the  most 
brilliant  piece  of  colouring,  is  as  nothing  to  that  which  it 
receives  from  a  crystal  prism,  except  as  it  depends  on  our  per- 
ception of  a  certain  meanJbg  and  intended  arrangement  of 
colour,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  intellect.    Nay,  the  term 
idea,  according  to  Locke's  definition  of  it,  will  extend  even  to 
the  sensual  impressions  Uiemselves  as  far  as  they  are  "  things 

>  [Eds.  laud  2iiitart:— 

"  A  peodl  Mntdi  of  Wilkia'a  on  the  baek  of  s  l«tter  i>  »  fpvtX.  and  * 

bettor  picture — and  I  hm  the  term  picture  In  iti  full  hum — than  the  moet 

laboured  and  luminoua  canvaa  that  ever  left  the  easel  of  Gerard  Dow.    A 

finished,"  etc. 

For  other  references  to  Carlo  Dolci,  tee  below,  aec  iL  oh.  ii.  S  &  n.,  p.  126 ; 

MDdam  Pamten,  vol.  iii.  cb.  ix.  g  ?.] 
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which  the  mind  occupies  itself  about  in  thinking ; " '  that  is,  not 
as  they  are  felt  by  the  eye  only,  but  as  they  are  received  hy 
the  mind  throng  the  eye.  So  that,  if  I  say  that  the  greatest/ 
§  fl.  Tie  dflS-  picture  is  that  which  conveys  to  the  mind  of  the 
"**"■  spectator  the  greatest  number  of  the  greatest  ideas, 

I  have  a  definition  which  will  include  as  subjects  of  comparison 
every  pleasure  which  art  is  capable  of  conveying.     If  I  were 
to  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  best  picture  was  that  which  . 
most  closely  imitated  nature,  I  should  assume  that  art  could 
only  please  by  imitating  nature ;  and  I  should  cast  out  of  the  , 
pale  of  criticism  those  parts  of  works  of  art  which  are  not ' 
imitative,  that  is  to  say,  intrinsic  beauties  of  colour  and  form, 
and  those  works  of  art  wholly,  which,  like  the  Arabesques  'ctf  - 
Raffaelle  in  the  Lo^ias,*  are  not  imitative  at  all.    Now,  I  want  . 
a  definition  of  art  wide  enough  to  include  all  its  varieties  of 
aim.     I  do  not  say,  therefore,  that  the  art  is  greatest  whicH- ' 
gives  most  pleasmre,  because  perhaps  there  is  some  art  whos«i/ 
end  is  to  teach,  and  not  to  please.     I  do  not  say  that  the  art  is   ' 
greatest  which  teaches  us  most,  because  perhaps  there  is  some  ', 
art  whose  end  is  to  please,  and  not  to  teach.     I  do  not  say' 
that  the  art  is  greatest  which  imitates  best,  because  perhaps 
there  is  some  art  whose  end  is  to  create  and  not  to  imitate. 
But  I  say  that  the  art  is  greatest  which  conve3rs  to  the  mind 
of   the  spectator,    by    any   means  whatsoever,  the  greatest 
number  of  the  greatest  ideas ;  and  I  call  an  idea  great  in  pro-'''  - 
portion  as  it  is  received  by  a  higher  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  as ; 
it  more  fully  occupies,  and  in  occupying,  exercises  and  exalts,' 
the  faculty  by  which  it  is  received. 

-  If  this,  then,  be  the  definition  of  great  art,  that  of  a  great 
artist  naturally  follows.  He  is  the  greatest  artist  who  has  em- 
bodied, in  the  sum  of  his  works,  the  greatest  number  of  the 
greatest  ideas. 

*  [An  Ettag  eoneeming  Human  Underilanding,  book  ii.  ch.  1.1 

*  [For  ftDother  raferenco  to  the  arabesques  witb  wblcb  Rsphsel  decorated  tbe 
Loggia  of  the  Vatican,  see  below,  pt  ii.  sec  i.  ch.  rii.  §  22,  p.  198.] 
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OF  IDEAS  OF  POWER 

.  The  definition  of  art  which  I  have  just  given  requires  me  to 
determine  what  kinds  of  ideas  can  be  received  from 
'  works  of  art,  and  which  of  these  are  the  greatest,  Ijomm  nfidmu 
_  before  proceeding  to  any  practical  application  of  f^  eonvtgabte 
the  test.  " 

I  think  that  all  the  sources  of  pleasure,  or  of  any  other 
^ood,  to  be  derived  from  works  of  art,  may  be  referred  to  five 
distinct  heads.' 

I.  Ideas  of  Power. — The  perception  or  conception  of  the 
'"  mental  or  bodily  powers  by  which  the  work  has  been 

produced. 
II.  Ideas  of  Imitation. — The  perception  that  the  thing  pn>- 
"         '  duced  resembles  something  else. 

HI.  Ideas  of  Truth. — The  perception  of  faithfiilness  in  a  state- 
ment of  facts  by  the  thing  produced. 
IV.  Ideas  of  Beauty. — The  perception  of  beauty,  either  in  the 
,  thing  produced,  or  in  what  it  suggests  or  resembles. 

-    V.  Ideas  of  Relation. — The  perception  of  intellectual  rela- 
tions in  the  thing  produced,  or  in  what  it  suggests  or 
resembles. 
I  shall  briefly  distinguish  the  nature  and  effects  of  each  of 
these  classes  of  ideas. 
I 

'  [In  his  copy  for  revision  Ruikin  here  insert!  the  word  "ideal,"  and  lower  down 
be  correcta  to  I  (hall  briefly  endtavoar  to  distinguish."  For  a  deacriptioa  of  hi* 
proposed  reamngement  of  this  part  of  the  ralome,  see  Ajmendiz  v.,  p.  683.] 

■  [Id  his  Oxford  "  Readings  lu  Modem  Paintere"  Ruakin  referred  to  this  elaborate 
nvtranatixation  ta  "affected  and  forced."  "Now,"  he  said,  "I  should  say  qottA 
juaibly — a  picture  must,  first,  be  well  painted  ;  secondly,  must  be  a  true  repreaeuta. 
tion  ;  thirdly,  most  be  of  a  pretty  thing ;  fourthly,  must  be  of  »  pretty  thing  which 
there  was  some  rational  and  interesting  cause  for  panting."] 
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I.  Ideas  of  Power.* — These  are  the  simple  perception  of 
the  mental  or  bodily  powers  exerted  in  the  produc- 
pituer  twfy  tio"  ^f  any  work  of  art.  According  to  the  dignity 
"""rftllita""  ^^^  degree  of  the  power  perceived  is  the  dignity  of 
the  idea ;  but  the  whole  class  of  ideas  is  received  by 
the  intellect,  and  they  excite  the  best  of  the  moral  feelings, 
veneration,  and  the  desire  of  exertion.  As  a  species,  therefore, 
they  are  one  of  the  noblest  connected  with  art ;  but  the  differ- 
ences in  degree  of  dignity  among  themselves  are  infinite,  being 
correspondent  with  every  order  of  power, — ^from  that  of  the 
fingers  to  that  of  the  most  exalted  intellect.  Thus,  when  we 
see  an  Indian's  paddle  carved  from  the  handle  to  the  blade, 
we  have  a  conception  of  prolonged  manual  labour,*  and  are 
gratified  in  proportion  to  the  supposed  expenditure  of  time 
and  exertion.  These  are,  indeed,  powers  of  a  low  order,  yet 
the  pleasure  arising  from  the  conception  of  them  enters  very 
largely  into  our  admiration  of  all  elaborate  ornament,  archi- 
tectural decoration,  etc.  The  delight  with  which  we  look  on 
the  frftted  front  of  Rouen  Cathedral*  depends  in  no  small 
degree  on  the  simple  perception  of  time  employed  and  labour 
expended  in  its  production.**  But  it  is  a  light,  that  is,  an 
ennobling  pleasure,  even  in  this  its  lowest  phase ;  and  even  the 
pleasure  felt  by  those  persons  who  praise  a  drawing  for  its 

•  Fide  Appendix  17  to  Slonet  of  Venice,  vol.  i.» 

',{Id  an  tmilj  draft  of  this  chapter,  Rnikm  commanced  the  diacuBiioii  of  Ideaa  of 
Power  M  follow*  t— 

"Thme  I  have  defined  to  be  the  coaceptdon  of  the  powers  mental  or 
bodi]]r  necessary  to  the  productdon  of  aay  work  of  art.  The  conception  of 
B  power  is  not  less  productive  of  pleasure  than  the  contemplation  of  a 
perfection  or  beauty,  and  it  is  often  more  elevating.  Alceite,  in  the  Muan- 
thrope,  aayi  impatiently  of  the  oonnet  of  Orontee,  'Voyoni,  monsieur,  le 
temps  ne  &it  rien  &  I'aflaire.'  This  is  not  true  in  works  of  art,  though  it  is 
of  poetry." 
Id  re-writing  the  pnsent  paaage,  Ritakin  utilised  hii  quotation  from  Molierc 
elsewhere;  see  belowj  sec:  ii.  ch.  iL  §  2,  p.  122.1 

'  [Rusldn  in  his  copy  fbr  revision  haa  here  inserted  the  words  "  with  aome  tubtU^ 
of  barbaric  taste."] 

■  fBeen  and  sketched  by  Rnakin  in  hia  tour  of  1835 ;  see  VoL  II.  pp.  400,  430.] 

*  [For  further  discusmon  of  "ideaa  of  power"  in  architecture,  see  Seven  Lantpe, 
eh.  i.  ("The  I*mp  of  Swrifice,"  g  11).] 

■  fl^is  footnote  wsa  added  in  ed.  5^1861).] 
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"finish"  or  its  "work,"  which  is  one  precisely  of  the  same 
kind,  would  be  right,  if  it  did  not  imply  a  want  of  perception 
of  the  higher  powers  which  render  work  unnecessary.  If  to 
the  evidence  of  labour  be  added  that  of  strength  or  dexterity, 
the  sensation  of  power  is  yet  increased ;  if  to  strength  and 
dexterity  be  added  that  of  ingenuity  and  judgment,  it  is 
multiplied  tenfijd;  and  so  on,  through  all  the  subjects  of 
action  of  body  or  mind,  we  receive  the  more  exalted  pleasure 
from  the  more  exalted  power. 

So  tai  the  nature  and  effects  of  ideas  of  power  cannot  but 
be  admitted  by  alL     But  the  circumstance  which  §  3.  Butan 
I  wish  especially  to  insist  upon,  with  respect  to  reeeieedjivm 
them,  is  one  which  may  not,  perhaps,  be  so  readily  Zm  the  tub- 
allowed,  namely;  that  they  are  independent  of  the  -i^  <ifpo«^. 

.  -      •        I.    1         .  ■  n  1.11  ThefManiiu 

nature  or  worthiness  of  the  object  from  which  they  <^ibe  «ord 
are  received;  and  that  whatever  has  berai  Mie  ""«'*""*" 
subject  of  a  great  power,  whether  there  be  intrinsic  and 
apparent  worthiness  in  itself  or  not,  bears  with  it  the  evidence 
of  having  been  so,  and  is  capable  of  giving  the  ideas  of 
power,  and  the  consequent  pleasures  in  their  full  degree.  For 
obseare,  that  a  thing  is  not  properly  said  to  have  been  the 
result  of  a  great  power,  on  which  only  some  part  of  that 
power  has  been  expended.  A  nut  may  be  cracked  by  a 
steam-engine,  but  it  has  not,  in  being  so,  been  the  subject 
of  the  power  of  the  engine.  And  thus  it  is  f^sely  said  of 
great  men,  that  they  waste  their  k^y  powa*s  on  unworthy 
objects:  the  object  may  be  dangerous  or  useless,  but,  as 
far  as  the  phrase  has  reference  to  difficulty  of  performance, 
it  cannot  be  unworthy  of  the  power  which  it  brings  into 
exertion,  because  nothing  can  become  a  subject  of  action 
to  a  greater  power  which  can  be  accomplished  by  a  less, 
any  more  than  bodily  strength  can  be  exerted  where  there 
is  nothing  to  resist  it 

So  then,  men  may  let  their  great  powers  lie  dormant,  while 
they  employ  their  mean  and  petty  powers  on  mean  and  petty 
objects ;  but  it  is  physically  impossible  to  employ  a  great 
power,   except  on   a  great  object     Consequ^itily,  wherever 
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power  of  any  idnd  or  degree  has  been  exerted,  the  mai^  and 
evidence  of  it  are  stamped  upon  its  results:  it  is  impossible 
that  it  should  be  lost  or  wasted,  or  without  record,  even  in  the 
'*  estimation  of  a  hair ;"  and  therefore,  whatever  has  been  the. 
subject  of  a  great  power  beu^  about  with  it  the  image  of  that 
which  created  it,'  and  is  what  is  commonly  called  "  excdlent." 
And  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  Excellent,  as  dis^ 
tinguished  from  the  terms, "  beautiful,"  "  usefiil,"  "  good,"  etc. ; 
and  we  shall  always,  in  future,  use  the  word  excellent,  as 
signifying  that  the  thing  to  which  it  is  applied  required  a  great 
power  for  its  production.* 

The  faculty  of  perceiving  what  powers  are  required  for  the 
■  production  of  a  thing,  is  the  faculty  of  perceiving 
ntMuary  to  the  excellence.  It  is  this  faculty  in  which  men,  even 
di*tiagm*hinff  ^f  ^jjg  jjjfjg^  cultivated  taste,  must  always  be  want- 
ing,  unless  they  have  added  practice  to  reflection ; 
because  none  can  estimate  the  power  manifested  in  victory, 
unless  they  have  personally  measured  the  strength  to  be  over- 
come. Thouj^,  therefore,  it  is  possible,  by  the  cultivation  of 
sensibility  and  judgment,  to  become  capable  of  distinguishing 
what  is  beauti^,  it  is  totally  impossible,  without  practice  and 
knowledge,  to  distinguish  or  feel  what  is  excellent.  The 
beauty  or  the  truth  of  Titian's  flesh-tint  may  be  ap|M:eciated 
by  all ;  but  it  is  only  to  the  artist,  whose  multiplied  hours  of 

*  Of  course  the  word  "excellent"  u  primarily  a  mere  synonyme  with 
"surpassing,"  and  when  applied  to  persons,  has  the  general  meaaing  given  by 
Johnson — "  the  state  of  abounding  in  any  good  quality."  But  when  applied  to 
things  it  has  always  reference  to  the  power  by  which  they  are  produced.  We 
talk  of  excellent  music  or  poetry,  because  it  is  difficult  to  compose  or  write 
such,  but  never  of  excellent  flowers,  because  all  flowers  being  the  result  of  the 
same  power,  must  be  equally  excellent.  We  distinguish  them  only  as  beautiful 
or  useful,  and  therefore,  as  there  is  no  other  one  word  to  signify  that  quality  of 
a  thing  produced  by  which  it  pleases  us  merely  as  the  result  of  power,  and  as 
the  term  "excellent"  is  more  frequently  used  in  this  sense  than  in  any  other, 
I  choose  to  limit  it  at  once  to  this  sense,  and  I  wish  it,  when  I  use  it  in  future, 
to  be  so  understood. 

'  [In  his  copy  toT  reriaian  Raskin  here  oompreaMs  this  paasage.  He  strikes  ont 
the  footnote,  and  for  the  passage  "  and  is  what  is  commonly  ...  its  production," 
substitntM  " — marvellous  in  power,  and  excellent  in  working.^ 
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toil  hare  not  reached  the  lightest  resemblance  of  one  of  its 
tones,  that  its  eaxeUeJtce  is  mani£3st 

AVTierever,  then,  difficulty  has  been  overcome,  there  is 
excellence ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  prove  a  work  §  «.  3^  ptM- 
excelleat,  we  have  only  to  prove  the  difficulty  of  *««  aa»ad»M 
its  jvoduction;  whether  it  be  useful  or  beautiful  j^iml^D*' 
is  another  question ;  its  excellence  depends  on  its  ****■ 
difficult  ■al(me.^  Nor  is  it  a  false  or  diseased  taste  which  looks 
for  the  overcoming  of  difficulties,  and  has  pleasure  in  it,  even 
without  any  view  to  resultant  good.  It  has  been  made  part 
of  our  moral  nature  that  we  should  have  a  pleasure  in 
encountering  and  conquering  opposition,  for  the  sake  of  the 
stru^le  and  the  victory,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  after  result : 
and  not  only  our  own  victory,  but  the  perception  of  that  of 
another,  is  in  all  cases  the  source  of  pure  and  ennobling 
pleasure.  And  if  we  often  hear  it  said,  and  truly  said,  that 
an  artist  has  erred  by  seeking  rather  to  show  his  skill  in  over- 
coming technical  difficulties,  than  to  reach  a  great  end,  be  it 
observed  that  he  is  only  blamed  because  he  has  sought  to 
conquer  an  inferior  difficulty  rather  than  a  great  one ;  for  it 
is  much  easier  to  overcome  technical  difficulties  than  to  reach 
a  great  end.  Whenever  the  visible  victory  over  difficulties  is 
foimd  painful  or  in  false  taste,  it  is  owing  to  the  preference  of 
an  inferior  to  a  great  difficulty,  or  to  the  false  estimate  of 
what  is  difficult  and  what  is  not.  It  is  far  more  difficult 
to  be  simple  than  to  be  complicated ;  far  more  difficult  to 
sacrifice  skill  and  cease  exertion  in  the  proper  place,  than  to 
expend  both  indiscriminately.  We  shall  find,  in  the  course 
of  our  investigation,  that  beauty  and  difficulty  go  together ; 
and'  that  they  are  only  mean  and  paltry  difficulties  which 
it  is  wrong  or  contemptible  to  wrestle  with.  Be  it  re- 
membered then— Power  is  never  wasted.  Whatever  power 
has  been  employed,  produces  excellence  in  proportion  to 
its  own  dignity  and  exertion ;  and  the  faculty  of  perceiving 

^  [Here  sg>in,  in  his  copy  for  revision,  Ruakln  compreaMs,  strikiDg  out  tha  puMgs 
"  Whenvsr,  then,  .  .  .  difficulty  alone,"} 
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this  exertion,  and  appreciatiiig  tliis  dignity,  is  the  faculty 
of  perceiving  excellene&' 

'  [His  ohapter  Mem*  to  have  given  the  author  mucb  trouble;  the  MS.  ihowa  that 

It  wH  rery  laiwelr  rerleed.    A  pMMge  io  one  draft  ooDtaini  an  eS^ve  illa«tntion  : — 

"It  Is  often  Mid  ancfa  and  mob  « Dtao  wasted  his  htj^li  powen  on  palntiiic 

lemon-peek.     No — he  let  hia  high  pgwera  rest  bod  lie  dormant,  if  he  had 

may,  woile  he  Died  hb  little  mnd  me«n  powers  to  paint  lemon-peels.      If 

he  did  use  hie  high  pover*  upon  them— if  there  were  anything  in  the 

■abject  which  conid  poeeibly  give  any  field  for  the  employment  of  a  high 

power,  ezodlenoe  is  prodneed,  ezeellenee  capable  of  givinc  exaetl]'  the  same 

frstificatiDn — in  a  lemon-peel  or  e  Madonna,  provided  the  same  power  be 

ezeT«dsed  on  them." 

The  UlusCration  of  the  Madonna  and  the  lemon-peel  «a*  aftenmda  introdaeed 

lower  down ;  see  p.  101  ».} 
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OF  IDEAS  OF  IMITA'nON 

FusEU,  in  his  Lectures,'  and  many  other  persons  of  equally 
just  and  accurate  habits  of  thought  (among  oth»^,  j^  i.  /vom  vm 
S.  T.  Coleridge),  make  a  distinction  between  imi-  i[^^^^  ■■ 
tdtion  and  copying,  representing  the  first  as  the  bsmang 
k^ritimate  function  of  art — ^the  latter  as  its  cor-  ***'«^  *"  '"^• 
raption  ;  but  as  such  a  distinction  is  by  no  means  warranted, 
or  explained  by  the  common  meaning  of  the  words  themselves, 
it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  exactly  in  what  sense  they  are 
used  by  those  writers.  And  though,  reasoning  from  the  con- 
text, I  can  understand  what  ideas  thcMC  words  stand  for  in 
tJieir  minds,  I  cannot  allow  the  terms  to  be  properly  used  as 
^mbols  of  those  ideas,  which  (especially  in  the  case  of  the 
word  Imitation)  are  exceedingly  complex,  and  totally  difiTerent 
&CHU  what  most  people  would  understand  hy  the  term.  And 
t^  men  of  less  accurate  thought,  the  word  is  used  still  more 
raguely  or  falsely.  For  instance,  Burke'  (Treatise  on  the 
Sublime,  port  I  sect.  16)  says :  "  When  the  object  represented 
in  poetry  or  painting  is  such  as  we  could  have  no  desire  of 
sedng  in  the  reality,  then  we  may  be  sure  that  its  power  in 
poetry  or  painting  is  owing  to  the  power  of  imitation."  In 
which  cose  the  real  pleasure  may  be  in  what  we  have  been 
just  speaking  of,  the  dexterity  of  the  artist's  hand ;  or  it  may 
be  in  a  beautiful  or  singular  arrai^ement  of  colours,  or  a 
Ihoughtful  chiaroscuro,  or  in  the  pure  beauty  of  certain  forms 
which  art  forces  on  our  notice,  though  we  should  not  have 
observed  them  in  the  reality ;  and  I  conceive  that  none  of 

'  [See  hii  Work*,  !L  312,  and  in  vol.  iiL  of  the  Bune,'Apbori8mi  101-102, 187.] 
'  [For  another  rsCerence  to  Borlra,  im  below,  p.  128.] 
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these  sources  of  pleasure  are  in  any  way  expressed  or  intimated 
by  the  term  *'  imitation." 

But  there  is  one  source  of  pleasure  in  works  of  art  totally 
different  from  all  these,  which  I  ctmceive  to  be  properly  and 
accurately  expressed  by  the  word  "imitation;"  one  which, 
though  constantly  confused  in  reasoning,  because  it  is  always 
associated,  in  fact,  with  other  means  of  pleasure,  is  totally 
separated  from  them  in  its  nature,  and  is  the  real  basis  of 
whatever  complicated  or  various  meaning  may  be  afterwards 
attached  to  the  word  in  the  minds  of  men. 

I  wish  to  point  out  this  distinct  source  of  pleasure  clearly 
at  once,  and  only  to  use  the  word  "  imitation  "  in  leteaecace 
to  it 

Whenever  anything  looks  like  what  it  is  not,  the  resem- 
8  2.  Real  blancc  being  so  great  as  nearly  to  deceive,  we  feel 
mMimtv  9f  a  kind  of  pleasurable  surprise,  an  agreeable  excite- 
the  term.  ment  of  mind,  exactly  the  same  in  its  nature  as 

that  which  we  receive  from  juggling.  Whenever  we  perceive 
this  in  something  produced  by  art,  that  is  to  say,  wheneven 
the  work  is  seen  to  resemble  something  which  we  know  it  Lsj 
not,  we  receive  what  I  call  an  idea  of  imitation.  fVhy  such  1 
ideas  are  pleasing,  it  would  be  out  of  our  present  purpose  to 
inquire;  we  only  know  that  there  is  no  man  who  does  not 
£eel  pleasure  in  his  animal  nature  from  gentle  surprise,  and 
that  such  surprise  can  be  excited  in  no  more  distinct  mannitr 
than  by  the  evidence  that  a  thing  is  not  what  it  appears  to 
be.*  Now  two  things  are  requisite  to  our  complete  and  most 
■  pleasurable  perception  of  this :  first,  that  the  resem- 
rtquUiu  to"  blance  be  so  perfect  as  to  amount  to  a  deception ; 
secondly,  that  there  be  some  means  of  proving  at 
the  same  moment  that  it  u  a  deception.  The  most 
perfect  ideas  and  pleasures  of  imitation  are,  therefore,  when  one 
sense  is  contradicted  by  another,  both  bearing  as  positive  evi- 
dence on  the  subject  as  each  is  capable  of  alone ;  as  when  the 

*  Ariat.  Rhet  i.  ii.  SS.' 

'  [Bdi.  1  md  2  omit  tii«  footnote  raferuiM  to  Arivtotle ;  while  ed.  3  eddi  to  it  tlie 
qnot^on,  "wUvytr/iit  Irru,  9n  roOro  i*vr«,"  omitted  in  eda.  i  ti  Mff.] 
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eye  says  a  thing  is  roimd,  and  the  finger  says  it  is  flat :  they  are, 
therefore,  never  felt  in  so  high  a  d^^ree  as  in  painting,  where 
appearance  of  projection,  roughness,  hair,  velvet,  etc.,  are 
given  with  a  smooth  sur&ce,  or  in  wax-work,  where  the  first 
evidence  of  the  seises  is  perpetually  contradicted  by  their 
experierace.  But  the  moment  we  come  to  marble,  our  defini- 
tion checks  us,  for  a  marble  figure  does  not  look  like  what  tt 
is  not :  it  looks  like  marble,  and  like  the  form  of  a  man,  but 
then  it  u  marble,  and  it  i*  the  form  of  a  man.  It  does  not 
look  like  a  man,  which  it  Is  not,  but  like  the  form  of  a  man, 
which  it  is.  Form  is  form,  bonA  fide  and  actual,  whether  in 
marble  or  in  flesh — ^not  an  imitation  or  resemblance  of  form, 
but  real  form.  The  chiQk  outline  of  the  bou^  of  a  tree  on 
paper,  is  not  an  imitation  ;  it  looks  like  chalk  and  paper — not 
like  wood,  and  that  which  it  suggests  to  the  mind  is  not 
properly  said  to  be  hke  the  form  of  a  bou^,  it  is  the  form  of  a 
bougfa.  Now,  then,  we  see  the  limits  of  an  idea  of  imitation ; 
it  extends  only  to  the  sensation  of  trickery  and  deception 
occasioned  by  a  things  intentionally  seeming  different  from 
what  it  is ;  and  the  degree  of  the  pleasure  depends  on  the 
degree  of  difTbrenee  and  the  perfection  of  the  resemblance,  not 
on  tiie  nature  of  the  thing  resembled.  The  simple  pleasure 
in  the  imitation  would  be  precisely  of  the  same  degree  (if  the 
acciuacy  could  be  equal),  whether  the  subject  of  it  were  the 
hero  or  his  h6rse.'  There  are  other  collateral  sources  of 
pleasure  which  are  necessarily  associated  with  this,  but  that 
part  of  the  pleasure  which  depends  on  the  imitation  is  the 
same  in  both. 

Ideas  of  imitation,  then,   act  by  producing  the  simple 
pleasure  of  surprise,  and  that  not  of  surprise  in  its 
higher  sense  and  function,  but  of  the  mean  and  Lrefwu^ 
paltry  surprise  which  is  felt  in  jugglery.    These  -/Jw  imUaiioa 
ideas   and   pleasures   are   the  most  contemptible  ttmptibktimt 
which  can  be  received  from  art    First,  because  it  is  211,'^^f^'*^ 
necessary  to  their  enjoyment  that  the  mind  should 
reject  the  impression  and  address  of  the  thing  represented, 

*  [For  "  nbject  of  it  were  the  hero  or  hi*  hone,"  ede.  1  and  2  read,  "  mbject  be  a 
Hadomuor  a  lemon-peel."    See  above,  pt  W  n.] 
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and  fix  itself  only  upon  the  reflection  that  it  is  not  what 
it  seems  to  be.  All  high  or  noble  emotion  or  thought  is 
thus  rendered  physically  impossible,  while  the  mind  exults 
in  what  is  very  like  a  strictly  sensual  pleasure.^  We  may 
consider  tears  as  a  result  of  agony  or  of  art,  whichever  we 
please,  but  not  of  both  at  the  same  moment.  If  we  are  sur- 
prised by  them  as  an  attainment  of  the  <me,  it  is  impossible 
we  can  be  moved  by  them  as  a  sign  of  the  other. 

Ideas  of  imitation  are  contemptible  in  the  second  place, 

because  not  only  do  they  preclude  the  spectator 
&  w»^"^"ew^  fro™  enjoying  inherent  beauty  in  the  subject,  but 
^n^ibittub-     they  can  only  be  received  from  mean  and  paltry 

subjects,  because  it  is  impossible  to  imitate  any- 
thing really  great.  We  can  "  paint  a  cat  or  a  fiddle,  so  that 
they  look  as  if  we  could  take  them  up ; " '  but  we  cannot  imitate 
the  ocean,  or  the  Alps.  We  can  imitate  &uit,  but  not  a  tree ; 
flowers,  but  not  a  pasture ;  cut-glass,  but  not  the  rainbow. 
All  pictures  in  which  deceptive  powers  of  imitation  are  dis- 
played are  therefore  either  of  contemptible  subjects,  or  have 
the  imitation  shown  in  contemptible  parts  of  them,  bits  of 
dress,  jewels,  furniture,  etc.' 

Thirdly,  these  ideas  are  contemptible,  because  no  ideas 

of  power  are  associated  with  them.  To  the  igno- 
it  eontmiptibie  nuit,  imitation,  indeed,  seems  difficult,  and  its 
beeauMUu      success  praiscworthy,  but  even  they  can   by  no 

possibility  see  more  in  the  artist  than  they  do  in 
a  juggler,  who  arrives  at  a  strange  end  by  means  with  which 
they  axe  unacquainted.  To  the  instructed,  the  juggler  is  by 
&r  the  more  respectable  artist  of  the  two,  for  they  know 
sleight  of  hand  to  be  an  art  of  an  inunensely  more  difficult 

'  [Bda.  1  and  2  add,  "and  one  precisely  of  the  name  order  and  d^ree,  whether  it 
be  received  from  the  hristlea  of  a  boar  or  the  tean  of  a  Magdalen."] 

■  [Sir  Joahoa  Revnoldi,  in  The  Idkr,  No.  79.1 

*  [In  one  draft  of  this  chapter,  Riukin  addea  the  remark : — 

"One  woold  fidn  hope  that  aueh  [(.«.  d«c«ptive  imltBtioii]  waa  not  the 
criterion  of  art  among  the  more  enlightened  of  the  ancients,  and  yet,  tm  he 
u  my  own  reading  goee,  I  remember  icarcely  a  panage  of  any  author,  not 
blnuelf  an  artiit,  which  doei  not  point  to  men  deoeptum  ■■  the  wle  end  of 
art,  and  1  cannot  but  fani^  that  even  the  gold  and  ivory  aod  glaai  eye*  of 
Pbidiaa  can  hare  been  good  for  little  elae."] 
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acquirement,  and  to  imply  more  ingenuity  in  the  artist  than 
a  power  of  deceptire  imitation  in  painting,  which  requires 
nothing  more  for  its  attunment  than  a  true  eye,  a  steady  hand, 
and  moderate  industry — qualities  i^ch  in  no  degree  separate 
the  imitative  artist  from  a  watchmaker,  pin-maker,  or  any 
other  neat-handed  artificer.  These  remarks  do  not  apply  to 
the  art  of  the  diorama,  or  the  stage,  where  the  pleasure  is  not 
dependent  on  the  imitation,  but  it  is  the  same  which  we  should 
receive  from  nature  herself,  only  &r  inferiOT  in  degree.  It 
is  a  noble  pleasure;  but  we  shall  see  in  the  course  of  our 
investigation,  both  that  it  is  inferior  to  that  which  we  receive 
when  there  is  no  deception  at  all,  and  ^y  it  is  so. 

Whenever  then  in  fUture,  I  speak  cHf  ideas  of  imitation, 
I  wish  to  be  understood  to  mean  tiie  immediate  §  7.  seeapUw- 
and  present  perception  that  something  produced  ^^ 
by  art  is  not  what  it  seems  to  be.  I  prefer  saying  "  that  it 
is  not  what  it  seems  to  be,"  to  saying  "that  it  seems  to  be 
what  it  is  not,"  because  we  perceive  at  once  what  it  seems  to 
be,  and  the  idea  of  imitation,  and  the  consequent  pleasure, 
result  from  the  subsequent  perception  of  its  being  something 
else — ^flat,  far  instance,  when  we  thouf^t  it  was  round.^ 

<  [With  thii  and  the  fiiUowmg  chapter  compare  Stone*  of  Venice,  vol.  iii.  eh.  it. 
SS  Wteqq.,  where  RDikin  plaoea  the  ewe  agBinst  direct  iinit«tioti  "on  ■  luflin  and 
finaer  fonudation" — namely,  that  juit  as  great  art  "is  the  work  of  the  whole  living 
eraatare,  bodj  and  soul,"  lo  also  "it  addreasM  the  whole  creature,"  and  falls  in  the 
tealo  of  aobilitjr  if  it  doea  not  make  appeal  to  "the  beholding  im^nation."] 
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OF  IDEAS  OF  TRUTH 

The  word  Truth,  as  applied  to  art,  signifies  the  faithful  state 

ment,  either  to  the  mind  or  senses,  of  any  fact' 
l/'tt.^'""    of  nature. 
"'^^I'^r*  ^^  receive  an  idea  of  truth,  then,  when  we 

perceive  the  faithfulness  of  such  a  statement 
The  difference  between  ideas  of  truth  and  of  imitation  lies 
chiefly  in  the  following  points : 

F%st, — Imitation  can  only  be  of  something  material,  but 

truth  has  reference  to  statements  both  of  the 
Amxie  Ztavm  qualities  of  material  things,  and  of  emotions,  im- 
t^andimi-    pressions,  and  thoughts.     There  is  a  moral  as  well 

as  material  truth, — a  truth  of  impression  as  well  ss 
of  form, — of  thought  as  well  as  of  matter ;  and  the  truth  of  im- 
pression and  thought  is  a  thousand  times  the  more  important 
of  the  two.  Hence,  truth  is  a  term  of  universal  application, 
but  imitation  is  limited  to  that  nurow  field  of  art  which  takes 
cognizance  only  of  material  things. 

Secondly, — Truth  may  be  stated  by  any  signs  or  symbols 
%5.  Seemddif-  which  have  a  definite  signification  in  the  minds  of 
/tmtce.  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  although  such 

dgns  be  themselves  no  image  nor  likeness  of  anything.  What- 
ever can  excite  in  the  mind  the  conception  of  certain  facts, 
can  give  ideas  of  truth,  though  it  be  in  no  degree  the  imitation 
or  resemblance  of  those  facts.  If  there  be — we  do  not  say 
there  is,^— but  if  there  be  in  painting  anything  which  operates, 
as  words  do,  not  by  resembling  anything,  but  by  being  taken 
as  a  symbol  and  substitute  for  it,  and  thus  inducing  the  effect 
of  it,  then  this  channel  of  communication  can  convey  uncor- 
rupted  truth,  though  it  do  not  in  any  degree  resemble  the 
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facU  whiCKe  conception  it  induces.  But  ideas  of  imitation,  of 
course,  fequire  the  likeness  of  the  object  They  speak  to  tiie 
perceptive  faculties  only :  truth  to  the  conceptive.^ 

>  Thirdly,  and  in  consequence  of  what  is  above  stated,  an 
idea  of  truth  exists  in  the  statement  of  one  attribute  §  4.  TUrd  dif- 
of  anjrthing,  but  an  idea  of  imitation  requires  the  f^*^"^- 
resemblance  of  as  many  attributes  as  we  are  usually  cognizant 
of  in  its  real  presence.  A  pencil  outline  of  the  bou^  of  a  tree 
on  white  paper  is  a  statement  of  a  certain  number  of  &cts  of 
f(»in.  It  does  not  yet  amount  to  the  imitation  of  anything. 
The  idea  of  that  form  is  not  given  in  nature  by  lines  at  aU, 
still  less  by  black  lines  with  a  white  space  between  them. 
But  those  lines  convey  to  the  mind  a  distinct  impression  of  a 
certain  number  of  &cts,  which  it  recognizes  as  agreeable  with 
its  previous  imfaressions  of  the  bou^  of  a  tree ;  uid  it  receives, 
therefore,  mi  idea  of  truth.  If,  instead  of  two  lines,  we  give  a 
dark  form  with  the  brush,  we  convey  information  of  a  certain 
relation  of  diade  between  the  bough  and  sky,  recognizable  for 
another  idea  of  truth :  but  we  have  still  no  imitation,  for  the 
white  paper  is  not  the  least  like  air,  nor  the  black  shadow  like 
wood.  It  is  not  until  after  a  certain  number  of  ideas  of  truth 
have  been  collected  together,  that  we  arrive  at  ui  idea  of 
hnitation. 

Hence  it  might  at  first  sight  appear,  that  an  idea  of  imita- 
tim,  inasmuch  as  several  ideas  of  truth  are  united 
in  it,  is  nobler  than  a  simple  idea  of  truth.    And  tatetrtdia^' 
if  it  were  necessary  that  tiie  ideas  of  truth  should  V^^*^  '** 
be  perfect,  or  should  be  subjects  of  contemplation 
as  auck,  it  would  be  so.     But,  observe,  we  require  to  produce 
the  effect  of  imitation  only  so  many  and  such  ideas  of  truth  as 
the  senses  are  usually  cognizant  of.     Now  the  senses  are  not 
usually,  nor  unless  they  be  especially  devoted  to  the  service, 
cognizant,  with  acciiracy,  of  any  truths  but  those  of  space  and  - 
projection.     It  requires  long  study  and  attention  before  they 

1  [Tb«  last  MoteDce  raids  in  the  MS.  i— 

"ImitktioD,  tberefon,  dppeabonljto  thflSensM;  truth  ofteu  onl]'  to  tlie 
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gtre  cotain  evidence  of  even  the  simplest  truths  of  fonn. 
For  instance,  the  quay  on  which  the  figure  is  sitting,  with  his 
hand  at  his  eyes,  in  Claude's  "  Seaport,"  No.  14  in  the  Natirawl 
Gallery,  is  egregiously  out  of  paspective.*  The  eye  of  this 
artist,  with  eJl  his  study,  had  thus  not  acquired  the  powor  of 
taking  cognizance  of  the  apparent  form  even  of  a  simple 
parallelopiped :  how  much  less  of  the  complicated  forms  of 
boughs,  leaves,  or  limbs?  Although,  therefore,  something 
res^abling  the  real  form  is  necessary  to  deception,  this  some- 
thing is  not  to  be  called  a  truth  of  form ;  for,  strictly  speaking, 
there  are  no  degrees  of  truth,  there  are  only  degrees  of  approach 
to  it ;  and  an  approach  to  it,  whose  feebluiess  and  impofection 
would  instantly  ofFend  and  give  pun  to  a  mind  really  c^>able 
of  distinguishing  truth,  is  yet  quite  sufficioit  for  all  the 
purposes  of  deceptive  imitation.  It  is  the  same  with  regard 
to  colour.  If  we  were  to  paint  a  tree  sky-blue,  or  a  dog  rose- 
pink,  the  discemm^it  of  the  public  would  be  keen  enou^  to 
discover  the  falsehood;  but,  so  that  there  be  just  so  much 
approach  to  truth  of  colour  as  may  come  up  to  the  common 
idea  of  it  in  men's  minds,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  trees  be  all 
bright  green,  imd  flesh  unbroken  buff,  and  ground  unbrokoi 
brown,  though  all  the  real  and  refined  truths  of  ctdour  be 
wholly  omitted,  or  rather  defied  and  contradicted,  there  is  yet 
quite  enough  for  all  purposes  of  imitation.  The  only  &cts, 
then,  which  we  are  usually  and  certainly  cognizant  of,  are 
those  of  distance  and  projection ;  and  if  these  be  tolerably 
given,  with  something  like  truth  of  form  and  colour  to  assist 
them,  the  idea  of  imitation  is  complete.  I  would  undertake' 
to  paint  an  arm,  with  every  muscle  out  of  its  place,  and  every 
bone  of  false  form  and  dislocated  articulation,  and  yet  to 
ol^erve  certain  coarse  and  broad  resemblances  of  true  outline, 
which,  with  cu*efid  shading,  would  induce  deception,  and 
draw  down  the  praise  and  delight  of  the  discerning  public. 

>  ["The  Embarkation  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba;"  for  other  referaucM  to  the  picture, 
IM  below,  pt  ii.  s»c  i.  ch.  vli  g  fi,  p.  169.] 

'  [Id  ill*  copy  for  reviBioii  KubIud  (nbatitutei  "It  would  be  nsy,"  and  strilcM  out 
the  following  personal  anecdote  down  to  the  end  of  §  5.J 
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The  other  day  at  Bruges/  while  I  was  endeavouring  to  set 
down  in  my  note-book  something  of  the  ineffable  expression 
of  the  Madonna  in  the  Cathedral,*  a  French  amateur  came  up 
to  me,  to  inquire  if  I  had  seen  the  modem  French  pictures  in 
a  neighbouring  church.  I  had  not,  but  felt  Uttle  inclined  to 
leave  my  marble  for  all  the  canvas  that  ever  suffered  from 
French  brushes.  My  apathy  was  attacked  with  gradually 
increasing  energy  of  praise.  Kubens  never  executed — Titian 
never  coloured  anything  like  them.  I  thought  this  highly 
probable,  and  still  sat  quiet  The  voice  continued  at  my  ear. 
"Farbleu,  Monsieur,  Michel  Ange  n'a  rien  produit  de  plus 
beau  t "  "  De  plus  beau  ?  "  repeated  I,  wishing  to  know  what 
particular  excellences  of  Michael  Angelo  were  to  be  intimated 
by  this  expression.  "Monsieur,  on  ne  peut  plus— c'est  im 
tableau  admirable — ^inconcevable ;  Mon^eur,"  said  the  French- 
man, lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  as  he  concentrated  in 
one  conclusive  and  overwhdming  proposition  the  qualities 
which  were  to  outshine  Rubens  and  overpower  Buonaroti, — 
•'  Monsieur,  IL  soet  ! " 

This  gentleman  could  only  perceive  two  truths — flesh 
colour  and  projection.*  These  constituted  his  notion  of  the 
perfection  of  painting ;  because  they  unite  all  that  is  necessary 
for  deception.  He  was  not  therefore  cognizant  of  many  ideas 
of  truth,  though  *  perfectly  cognizant  of  ideas  of  imitation. 

We  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  our  investigation  of  ideas  of 

■  [RiukEii  returned  fhrni  SwitzerUnd  in  1842  bj  the  RhJae  and  Belgium.] 

*  [The  itatue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  hy  MlcbMl  Angelo,  figured  nt  vol.  1.  p.  70  of 
J.  A.  Sjinoadi'  JU/e  of  the  master.  The  MS.  here  insert!  aft«r  "the  Madonns  in 
the  CaUcdial";  "(vbicli,  vbether  it  be  Michael  Angeio'i  or  not,  U  one  of  tbft 
DoUcst  {decea  of  marble  in  Europe)."] 

*  [For  this  sentence  eda  1  and  2  read  :— 
"  Had  I  wished  to  know  if  the  anatomy  of  the  litnbe  was  Uthfullr  marked 

—if  their  colour  was  trulj  expreseive  of  l^ht,  and  beautiful  in  itaeu-^if  the 

"don  of  the  [' '-■     -  " " "    '  -=-^'  — 

•  inquired  o 


Ble,  aaof  thisgenllenian.     He  could  only  .  .  .  projectioa' 
""■'"■        ■    ■    '    .    '.      '  tl>8  theitre   " 

"The  BelftjM  Bruges:  Carillou'"- 


The  old  Hotel  Fleur  de  Bid  ii  now  deatroved,  and  the  theatre  itands  on  the  site 
"     '•■    ■       sill       ■"  '        '"     ■    - 


it  resort  of  Engliah  travellen  to  Bruges :  see  Longfellow's  poon, 
'ugas :  Carillon" — 

"Thus  dreamed  I,  aa  bj  night  I  lay 
In  Bruges,  at  the  Fleur-de-Ble."] 
nrhe  MS.   here  inserts,  "in  common  with  birds,  monkies,  sod  most  of  maa.- 
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truth,  that  ideas  of  imitation  not  only  do  not  imply  their  pre- 
,  %  6.  Idea*  Df  scncc,  but  cven  are  inconsistent  with  it ;  and  that 
"^*  ^'^A  pi*^^^™*s  which  imitate  so  as  to  deceive,  are  neva* 
idmt  qfimUa-  truc.  But  this  IS  Hot  the  place  for  the  proof  of  this ; 
"^  at  present  we  have  only  to  insist  on  the  last  and 

greatest  distinction  between  ideas  of  truth  and  of  imitation — 
that  the  mind,  in  receiving  one  of  the  former,  dwdlls  upon  its 
own  conception  of  the  fact,  or  form,  or  feeling  stated,  and  is 
occupied  only  witit  the  qualities  and  character  of  that  fact 
or  form,  con^dering  it  as  real  and  existing,  being  all  the  while 
totally  r^ardless  of  the  signs  or  symbols  by  which  the  notion 
of  it  has  been  conveyed.  These  signs  have  no  pretence,  nor 
hypocrisy,  nor  l^ferdemain  about  than ; — there  is  nothing  to 
be  found  out,  or  sifted,  or  surprised  in  them ; — ^they  bear  their 
message  simply  and  clearly,  and  it  is  that  message  which  the 
mind  takes  £rom  them  and  dwells  upon,  r^ardless  of  the 
language  in  which  it  is  delivered.  But  the  mind,  in  receiving 
an  idea  of  imitation,  is  wholly  occupied  in  finding  out  that 
what  has  been  suggested  to  it  is  not  what  it  appears  to  be :  it 
does  not  dwell  on  tiie  suggestion,  but  on  the  perception  that  it 
is  a  false  suggestion :  it  derives  its  pleasure,  not  from  the  con- 
templation of  a  truth,  but  from  the  discovery  of  a  falsehood. 
So  that  the  moment  ideas  of  truth  are  grouped  together,  so  as 
to  give  rise  to  an  idea  of  imitation,  they  change  their  very 
nature — ^lose  their  essence  as  ideas  of  truth — and  are  corrupted 
and  degraded,  so  as  to  share  in  the  treachery  of  what  they 
have  produced.  Hence,  finally,  ideas  of  truth  are  the  founda- 
tion, and  ideas  of  imitation,  the  destruction,  of  all  art.  We 
shall  be  better  able  to  appreciate  their  relative  dignity  after 
the  investigation  which  we  propose  of  the  Unctions  of  the 
former;  but  we,  may  as  well  now  express  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  shall  then  be  led — ^that  no  picture  can  be  good  which 
deceives  by  its  imitatiouj  for  the  very  reasop  that  notihing 
can  be  beautiiul  which  is  not  triie.' 

>  [In  fail  cop^  for  reviaioii  Rnikin  lUlidzes  the  aphorUm,  "do  pieture  .  .  .  not 
trne.  With  thig  chki»t«r  rnav  he  comMred  ch.  ii.  in  ITie  Sewn  Lamp*  of  ArdiUeetur*, 
"  The  Ump  of  Truth'-] 
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Any  material  object  which  can  ^ve  us  pleasure  in  the  simple 
contemplation  of  its  outward  qualities  without  any  ,  ^  oesmti 
cUrect  and  definite  exertion  of  the  intellect,  I  call  nftheurm 
in  some  way,  or  in  some  d^ee,  beautiful.  Why  **'"''/'^- 
we  receive  pleasure  from  some  forms  and  colours,  and  not 
from  others,  is  no  more  to  be  asked  or  answered  than  why  we 
like  sugar  and  dislike  wormwood.  The  utmost  subtlety  of  in- 
vestigation will  only  lead  us  to  ultimate  instincts  and  principles 
of  human  nature,  for  which  no  farther  reason  can  be  given 
than  the  simple  will  of  the  Deity  that  we  should  be  so  created.' 
We  may  indeed  perceive,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  His 
nature,  that  we  have  been  so  constructed  as,  when  in  a  healthy 
and  cultivated  state  of  mind,  to  derive  pleasure  from  whatever 
things  are  illustrative  of  that  nature ;  but  we  do  not  receive 
pleasure  from  them  because  they  are  illustrative  of  it,  nor  from 
any  perception  that  they  are  illustrative  of  it,  but  instinctively 
and  necessarily,  as  we  derive  sensual  pleasure  from  the  scent 
of  a  rose.  On  these  primary  principles  of  our  nature,  educa- 
tion and  accident  operate  to  an  unlimited  extent ;  they  may 
be  cultivated  or  checked,  directed  or  diverted,  gifted  by  right 
guidance  with  the  most  acute  and  faultless  sense,  or  subjected 
by  neglect  to  every  phase  of  error  and  disease.  He  who  has 
followed  up  *  these  natural  laws  of  aversion  and  desire,  render- 
ing them  more  and  more  authoritative  by  constant  obedience, 
so  as  to  derive  pleasure  always  fr-om  that  which  God  originally 
intended,  shou^   give   him   pleasure,   and   who   derives   the 

1  [With  thia  pUM««  c£  LeUfTtto  a  (Mega  Frwad,  tiL  §4,VoLL  p.  4fia] 

*  [In  his  copy  for  reririoa  Riukin  here  bUo  coaBidenbly  curtails.     Ha  Bubstitutes, 

"Th«  judgment  and  enjoyment  of  art  balon^onlf  to  thoM  who  hare  followed  up  .  .  . 

eomtant  obedience,"  and  then  deletes  to  the  end  of  §  3.] 
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greatest  possible  sum  of  pleasure  fiY>in  any  given  object,  is  a 
man  of  taste. 

This,  then,  is  the  real  meaning  of  this  disputed  word. 
8  2.  De&titkm  ^^^^^  tastc  is  the  faculty  of  receiving  the  greatest 
t^the  term  possiblc  plcasurc  &om  those  material  sources  which 
"latu."  jg^j^  attractive  to  our  moral  nature  in  its  purity  and 

perfection.'  He  who  receives  little  pleasure  from  these  sources 
wonts  taste ;  he  who  receives  pleasure  from  imy  other  sources, 
has  false  or  bad  taste. 

And  it  is  thus  that  the  term  "  taste  "  is  to  be  distinguished 

from  that  of  "judgment,"  with  which  it  is  constantly 
Ion  tehMwT  confounded.  Judgment  is  a  general  term,  express- 
ttuteand  i^g  definite  action  of  the  intellect,  and  applicable 

■^^'''*^  to  every  kind  of  subject  which  can  be  submitted  to 
it  There  may  be  judgment  of  congruity,  judgment  of  truth, 
judgmoit  of  justice,  and  judgment  of  difficulty  and  excellence. 
But  all  these  exertions  of  the  intellect  are  totally  distinct  from 
taste,  properly  so  called,  which  is  the  instinctive  and,  instant 
preferring  of  one  material  object  to  another  mthout  any 
obvious  reason,  except  that  it  is  proper  to  human  nature  in  its 
perfection  so  to  do. 

Observe,   however,    I   do   not   mean   by  excluding  direct 

exertion  of  the  intellect  from  ideas  of  beauty,  to 
Liuty  nwy  assert  that  beauty  has  no  effect  upon,  nor  connec- 
t^ne  inlet-     tjon  with  the  intellect     All  our  moral  feelings  are 

so  interwoven  with  our  intellectual  powers,  that 
we  cannot  affect  the  one  without  in  some  degree  addressing 
the  other ;  and  in  all  high  ideas  of  beauty,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  much  of  the  pleasure  depends  on  delicate  and 
untraceable  perceptions  of  fitness,  propriety,  and  relation,  which 
are  purely  intellectual,  and  through  which  we  arrive  at  our 
noblest  ideas  of  what  is  commonly  and  rightly  called  "  intel- 
lectual beauty."  But  there  is  yet  no  immediate  exertion  of  the 
intellect ;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  person  receiving  even  the  noblest 
ideas  of  simple  beauty  be  asked  why  he  likes  the  object  exciting 

>  Uy.  nest  Tolame,  aeo.  i.  ch.  iL  §  a  The  words  "  PwfMt  tMte  . . .  perfection  "  are 
combtied(by  ■BOimectinf"bot")  with  the  word*  in§l,»bov«,"whf  wareoeivB  .  .  . 
wonnwoodj    to  form  the  first  paragraph,  "  Priudplea  of  Art,"  in  Frondei  Agr»iiei.1 
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them,  he  will  not  be  able  to  give  any  distinct  reason,  nor  to 
trace  in  his  mind  any  formed  though^  to  which  he  can  appeal  ~ 
as  a  source  of  pleasure.  He  will  say  that  the  thing  gratifies, 
fills,  hallows,  exalts  his  mind,  but  he  will  not  be  able  to  say 
vihy,  or  how.  If  he  cui,  and  if  he  can  show  that  he  perceives 
in  the  obj«:t  any  expression  of  distinct  thought,  he  has  recdved 
mwe  than  an  idea  of  beauty — it  is  an  idea  of  relation. 

Ideas  of  beauty  are  among  the  noblest  which  can  be  pre- 
sented to  the  human  mind,  invariably  exalting  and 
purifying  it  according  to  their  d^ree ;  and  it  would  „„'&  and%ne- 
appear  that  we  are  intended  by  the  Deity  to  be  "??*^^ 
constantly  under  their  influence,'  because  there  is 
not  one  single  object  in  nature  which  is  not  capable  of  con- 
veying them,  and  which,  to  the  rightly  perceiving  mind,  does 
not  present  an  incalculably  greater  number  of  beautiful  than 
of  deforfued  parts ;'  there  being  in  feet  scarcely  anything,  in 
pure  undiseased  nature,  like  positive   deformity,  but  only 
deigrees'of  beauty,  or  such  sli^t  and  rare  points  of  permitted 
contrast  as  may  render  all  around  them  more  valuable  by 
thdr  opposition — spots  of  blackness  in  creation,  to  make  its 
colours  felt. 

But  altiiough  everything  in  natiu%  is  more  or  less  beautiful, 
every  species  of  object  has  its  own  kind  and  degree  « ^  Mtanina 
of  beauty ;  some  being  in  their  own  nature  more  tfi^  term 
beautifiil  than  others,  and  few,  if  any,  individuals  **«'*«"*^ 
possessing  the  utmost  d^ree  of  beauty  of  which  the  species  is 
capable.  This  utmost  degree  of  specific  beauty,  necessarily 
coexistent  with  the  utmost  perfection  of  the  object  in  other 
respects,  is  the  ideal  of  the  object' 

Ideas  of  beauty,  then,  be  it  remembered,  are  the  subjects 
of  moral,  but  not  of  intellectual  perception.  By  the  investiga- 
tion  of  tiiem  we  shall  be  led  to  the  knowiedge  of  the  ideal  * 
subjects  of  art 

^  [Ruikin't  copy  ibr  reyUioD  reada  after  this  point,  "  because  then  an  few  objeeta 
in  oatore  which  are  not  capable  of  conveyinK  them,  and  whioh,  to  the  rightly  peraeiv- 
ing  mind,  do  not  preeent  a  greater  number  of  beautiful  than  of  deformed  parte.  '  The 
reat  of  the  paragnph  ii  deleted.] 

*  nVtth  thk  panage  i^.  the  letter  in  leply  to  cHUcienu,  in  Appendix  ii.  p.  043.] 
'  [Id  the  copy  for  revision  the  wor^  "  or  pure  "  are  hera  inserted.] 
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CHAPTER  VII 

OF  IDEAS  OF  RELATION 

I  USE  this  term  rather  as  one  of  convenience  thui  as  ade- 
j.  J  Q^„g^  quately  expressive  of  the  vast  class  of  ideas  which 
mtantTif  ^  I  wish  to  be  comprehended  under  it,  namely,  all 
lilt  term.  thosc  conveyable  by  art,  which  are  the  subjects 

of  distinct  intellectual  perception  and  action,^  and  which  are' 
therefore  worthy  of  the  name  of  thoughts.  But  as  every 
thought,  or  deiinite  exertion  of  intellect,  impUes  two  subjects, 
and  some  connection  or  relation  infared  between  them,  the 
term  "ideas  of  relation"  is  not  incorrect,  though  it  is  in- 
expressive. 

Under  this  head  must  be  arranged  everything  productive 
g  2.  What        of  expression,  sentiment,  and  character,  whether  in 
iiun*  art  to       figures  OF  landscapes,  (for  there  may  be  as  much  " 
^^rorapw-        definite  expression  and  marked  carrying  out  of 
""^'^  *''  particular  thoughts  in  the  treatment  of  inanimate 

as  of  animate  nature,)  everything  relating  to  the  conception  of 
the  subj'ect  and  to  the  congruity  and  relation  of  its  parts ;  not 
as  they  enhance'  each  other's  beauty  by  known  and  con- 
stant laws  of  composition,  but  as  they  give  each  other  expres- 
sion and  meaning,  by  particular  application,  requiring  distinct 
thought  to  discover  or  to  enjoy ;  the  choice,  for  instance,  of 
a  particular  lurid  or  appalling  light  to  illustrate  an  incident  in~ 
itself  terrible,  or  of  a  particular  tone  of  pure  colour  to  prepare 
the  mind  for  the  expression  of  refined  uid  delicate  feeling; 
and,  in  a  still  higher  sense,  the  invention  of  such  incidents  and 
thoughts  as  can  be  expressed  in  words  as  well  as  on  canvas, 

>  [lu  his  copy  for  rerisioa  Ruskiii  ends  the  leiitAiice  here,  and  delete*  the  fiv« 
following  lines.] 

*  [The  reriiied  copy  reuls,  "both  u  tber  enbasce  e^ch  other's  beauty  hj  coustaut 
Uwi  of  compOHitiou,  and  as  theygive  .  .  ."t 
lis 
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and  are  totally  tDdependent  of  any  means  of  art  but  such  as 
may  serve  for  the  bare  suggestion  of  them.  The  principal 
object  in  the  for^round  oi  Turner's  "  Building  of  Carthage  " 
is  a  group  of  children  sailing  toy  boats.  The  exquisite  choice ' 
of  this  incident,  as  expressive  of  the  ruling  passion  which  was 
to  be  the  source  of  fiiture  greatness,  in  preference  to  the 
tumult  of  busy  stonemasons  or  arming  soldiers,  is  quite  as 
^preciable  when  it  is  told  as  when  it  is  seen, — it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  tedmicalities  of  painting ;  a  scratch  of  the  pen 
would  have  conveyed  the  idea  and  spoken  to  the  intdlect  as 
much  as  the  elaborate  realizations  of  colour.  Such  a  thought 
this  is  something  &r  above  all  art ;  it  is  epic  poetry  of  the 
hi^est  order.  Claude,  in  subjects  of  the  same  kind,  conunonly 
introduces  people  carrying  red  trunks  with  iron  locks  about, 
and  dwells,  with  infantine  deUght,  on  the  lustre  of  the  leather 
and  the  ornaments  of  the  iron.  The  intellect  can  have  no 
occupation  here ;  we  must  look  to  the  imitation  or  to  nothing. 
Consequently,  Turner  arises  above  Claude  in  the  vary  first 
instant  of  the  conception  of  his  picture,  and  acquires  an  in- 
tellectual superiority  which  no  powers  of  the  draughtsman  or 
the  artist  (supposing  that  such  existed  in  his  antagonist)  could 
ever  wrest  from  him. 

Such  are  the  function  and  force  of  ideas  of  relation.'    They 

*  [In  hia  Mpf  Cdt  reririQH  (1867)  Riukin  rtruck  oat  the  word  "eiquiiitej"  and 
deleted  the  whole  puwge  follovriiur,  in  which  Tum«r  ia  in  this  matter  compM^d  with 
Cknds.  Tnraer'i  "  Bnildinfr  of  Carthage  "  ia  No.  490  in  th«  National  Rallery ;  the 
Te&raoce  bo  Clande'a  "red  trunks "  ii  to  the  "Seaport:  Qaeen  of  Sheba/'  No.  14. 
bnide  which  Turner's  picture  is  placed  in  accordance  with  the  condition  in  his  will 
(sM  abore,  p.  41  n.).  Biadtwooef*  reviewer  (and  manf  critica  wAer  him)  objected  to 
the  compariion  as  unfair :  "  The  very  iron  locks  and  precious  leather  mean  to  tell  fou 
there  h  aomethinff  still  more  predous  within,  worth  all  the  cost  of  freightage ;  and  Ton 
■M,  a  little  off,  tbe  great  a^osy  that  has  hnmeht  the  riches ;  and  we  hnrabl]'  think 
that  the  ruling  passion  of  a  people  whose  'prmcee  were  merchants  and  merchsiiti 
prinees,'  as  happilv  eiprejwcd  bjr  tbe  said  '  red  trunks '  as  the  rise  of  Carthage  by  the 
boys  and  boata^'fOcL  1B43,  p.  480).  Rnakin's  deletion  of  the  paesage  shore  perhaps 
Bwant  that  he  had  come  to  feel  that  his  point  was  over-atruned;  but  for  other  cnticisms 
on  "The  Queen  of  Sbeba,"  Me  below,  sec  ii.  ch.  viL  g  fi,  p.  109.] 

'  [In  his  copy  for  revision  Ruakin  strikM  out  also  tbe  whole  of  §  3,  and  all  but  the 
last  sent.  *^ 


„    .  g  the  following  connecting  pi      „ 

"  These  being  the  five  ideas  conveyable  by  art,  we  will  now  endeavour  to 
obtaun  a  true  conception  of  the  modee  in  which  the  expression  of  them  is 
blended  in  great  works  and  sought  by  good  artista." 
It  appears,  from  another  annotation  in  the  same  copy,  that  he  meant,  here  or  elsewhere 
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are  what  I  have  asserted  in  the  sectmd  chapter  of  this  section  ta| 
6  3.  in«  w-  *>e  the  noblest  subjects  of  art.  Dependeit  upon  ifl 
cewAv  tuAaug  only  for  expressicm,  they  cause  all  the  rest  of  its 
qftktteidtat.  complicated  sources  of  pleasure  to  take,  in  com- 
parison with  them,  the  place  of  mere  language  or  decoration ; 
nay,  even  the  noblest  ideas  of  beauty  sink  at  once  beside  these 
into  subordination  and  subjection.  It  would  add  little  to  the 
influence  of  Landseer's  picture  above  instanced,  Chap.  II.  §  4, 
that  the  form  of  the  dog  should  be  conceived  with  every  per- 
fection f^  curve  and  coloiu*  which  its  nature  was  capable  of, 
and  that  the  ideal  lines  should  be  carried  out  with  the  science 
of  a  Praxiteles ;  nay,  the  instant  that  the  beauty  so  obtained 
interfered  with  the  impressioin  of  agony  and  desolation,  and 
drew  the  mind  away  from  the  feeling  of  the  animal  to  its 
outward  form,  that  instant  would  the  picture  become  monstrous 
and  degraded.  The  utmost  glory  of  the  human  body  is  a  mei 
subject  of  contemplation,  compared  to  the  emotion,  exertion, 
and  character  of  that  which  animates  it;  the  lustre  of  the 
limbs  of  the  Aphrodite  is  &int  beside  that  of  the  brow  of  the 
Madonna ;  and  the  divine  form  of  the  Greek  god,  except  as  it 
is  the  incarnation  and  expression  of  divine  mind,  is  d^raded 
beside  the  passion  and  the  prophecy  of  the  vaults  of  the 
Sistine. 

'  Ideas  of  relation  are  of  course,  with  respect  to  art  generally, 
§  4.  Why  no  the  most  extensive  as  the  most  important  source  of 
«*^|«^'!/"  pleasure;  and  if  we  proposed  enteing  upon  the 
eioM  u  necet-  criticism  of  historical  works,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
'"'''  attempt  to  do  so  without  farther  subdivision  and 

arrangement.  But  the  old  landscape  painters  got  over  so  much 
canvas  without  either  exercise  of,  or  appeal  to,  the  intellect, 
that  we  shall  be  little  troubled  with  the  subjects  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned ;  and  whatever  subdivision  we  may  adopt,  as  it 
will  therefore  have  particular  reference  to  the  works  of  modem 

to  ro-write  g  3  in  &  "  modified  "  form.  The  general  point  of  view  expreaaed  in  tho  lart 
Hutence  of  g  3  it,  liotrever,  reir  charaoteiwtjc  of  Ruikin's  permanent  preference*  in 
art  See,  a^.,  the  third  of  hia  "taar  f>afiii1iiil«  of  the  greatest  art,"  namely,  "  the  &ca 
principal,  not  the  body  "  {The  FUkUion  hHwetn  Michael  Angela  and  rmtoret).] 
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artists,  will  be  better  understood  when  we  have  obtained  some 
knowledge  of  them  in  less  important  points. 

By  the  term  '*  ideas  of  relation,"  then,  I  mean  in  future  to 
express  all  those  sources  of  pleasure,  which  involve  and  require, 
at  the  instant  of  their  perception,  active  exertion  of  the  in- 
tellectual powers.  •« 
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SECTION    II 

OF    POWER 

CHAPTER  I 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  RESPECTING  IDEAS  OF  POWER 

We  have  seen  in  the  last  section  what  classes  of  ideas  may  be 
§  1.  No  neee»-  conveycd  by  art,  and  we  have  been  able  so  &r  to 
tity/or  de-  appreciate  their  relative  worth  as  to  see,  that  from 
</ui«u  </  the  list,  as  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  ot 
imitatim.  je^timatc  criticism,  we  may  at  once  throw  out  the  ' 
ideas  of  imitation :  first,  because,  as  we  have  shown,  they  are 
unworthy  the  pursuit  of  the  artist;  and,  secondly,  because 
they  are  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  a  particular  assoda^ 
tion  of  ideas  of  truth.  In  examining  the  truth  of  art.  there- 
fore, we  shall  be  compelled  to  take  notice  of  Uiose  particular  ( 
truths  whose  association  gives  rise  to  the  ideas  of  imitation. 
We  shall  then  see  more  clearly  the  meanness  of  those  truths, 
and  we  shall  find  ourselves  able  to  use  them  as  tests  of  vice 
in  art,  saying  of  a  picture, — "  It  deceives,  therefore  it  must 
be  bad." 

Ideas  of  power,  in  the  same  way,  cannot  be  completely 
viewed  as  a  separate  class;  not  because  th^  are 
tepanu^g    mean  or  unimportant,  but  because  they  are  ahnost 
tfidtatqf       always  associated  with,  or  dependent  upon,  some  ' 
'***''  of  the  higher  ideas  of  truth,  beauty,  or  relation, 

rendered  with  decision  or  velocity.  That  power  which  de- 
lights us  in  the  chalk  sketch  of  a  great  painter  is  not  like 
that  of  the  writing-master,  mere  dexterity  of  hand.  It  is  the 
accuracy  and  certainty  of  the  kno^'Iedge,  rendered  evident  by 
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its  rapid  and  feariess  expression,  which  is  the  real  source  of 
pleasure ;  and  so  upon  each  difficulty  of  art,  whether  it  be  to 
know,  or  to  relate,  or  to  invent,  ihe  sensation  of  power  is 
attendant,  when  we  see  that  difficulty  totally  and  swifUy 
vanquished.  Hence,  as  we  determine  what  is  otherwise 
1  desirable  in  art,  we  shall  gradually  develop  the  sources  of 
/  the  ideas  of  power ;  and  if  there  be  anything  difficult  which 
is  not  otherwise  desirable,  it  must  be  afterwards  considered 
separately. 

But  it  will  be  necessajy  at  present  to  notice  a  particular 
form  of  the  ideas  of  power,  which  is  partially  inde-  .  ^  ^^^^ 
pendent  of  knowledge  of  truth,  or  difficulty,  and  «»<f«r  om  par- 
which  is  apt  to  anrrupt  the  judgment  of  the  critic,  '*^"*""/<'*™- 
and  debase  the  work  of  the  artist.  It  is  evident  that  the 
conception  of  power  which  we  receive  from  a  calculation  of 
unseen  difficulty,  and  an  estimate  of  imseen  strraigth,  can  never 
be  so  impressive  as  that  which  we  receive  from  the  present 
sensation  or  sight  of  the  one  resisting,  and  the  other  over- 
whelming. In  the  one  case  the  power  is  imagined,  and  in  the 
other  felt.' 

There  are  thus  two  modes  in  which  we  receive  the  concep- 
ti<Hi  of  power ;  one,  the  m<»re  just,  whesa  by  a  per-  .  ^  y.^^  ^^ 
feet  knowledge  of  the  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  ttao  modw  </ 
and  the  means  employed,  we  form  a  rij^t  estimate  JJ^j^^/^' 
of  the  Acuities  exerted;  the  other,  when  without  mM^tinam- 
possessing  such  intimate  and  accurate  knowledge, 
we  are  impressed  by  a  sensation  of  power  in  visible  action.     If 
these  two  modes  of  receiving  the  impression  agree  in  the  result, 
and  if  the  sensation  be  equal  to  the  estimate,  we  receive  the 
utmost  possible  idea  of  power.     But  this  is  the  case,  perhaps, 

1  [Eda.  1  ftnd  2  cantinue : — 

"  SupposiDg  onraelvM  ev«n  eapkble  of  B«cert>iiiiiig  iu  our  own  penoiia  the 
truth  of  wn»t  is  oft«D  by  Kulptors  affirmed  of  the  Laocooii,  that  the  kooirledge 
developed  Id  it  must  hare  taken  B  lifetime  to  Mcumnlate,  weihouldyetscarcd^ 
receive  from  tliat  statue  the  Mme  eennlioa  of  power  with  which  we  are  at 
once  imureeeed  bf  hiia  who  hurled  the  mighty  prostration  of  the  limba  of  the 
Jonah  along  the  arch  of  the  Siatine." 
Thi*  ii  the  reference  to  M.  Angelo  mentioned  in  §  4,  end  made  uninteUigihle  in 
later  editions  by  the  omiMion  of  tliia  sentence.] 
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with  the  woifcs  of  only  one  man  out  of  the  whole  circle  of  the 
&thers  of  art — of  him  to  whom  we  have  just  referred — Michael 
Angelo.  In  others,  the  estimate  and  the  sensation  are  con- 
stantly unequal,  and  often  contradictory. 

The  first  reasrai  of  this  inconsistency  is,  that  in  order  to 
g  g  j;^^         receive  a  sensation  of  power,  we  must  see  it  in 

ni^the  operation.  Its  victory,  ther^ore,  must  not  be 
achieved,  but  achieving,  and  therefore  imperfect. 
Thus  we  recave  a  greater  sensation  of  power  from  the  half- 
hewn  limbs  of  the  Twilight,  or  the  Day,  of  the  Cappella  de* 
Medici,  than  even  from  the  divine  inebriety  of  the  Bacchus  in 
the  gallery, — greater  firom  the  life  dashed  out  along  the  friezes 
of  the  Piuthenon,  than  from  the  polished  limbs  of  tfae  Apollo, 
— greater  from  the  ink  sketch  of  the  head  of  Rafiaelle's  St. 
Catherine,  than  from  the  perfection  of  its  realization.' 

Another  reason  of  the  inconsistency  is,  that  the  sensatim 
.  ft  Second  ^  power  is  in  proportion  to  ttie  apparent  inadequacy 
noMHt  iifthe  of  Uie  means  to  the  end  ;  so  that  the  impression  is 
ineonritunai.  j^^^  greater  from  a  partial  success  att^ed  vrith 
sli^t  effort,  than  from  perfect  success  attuned  with  greater 
pnqtortional  effort.  Now,  in  all  art,  every  touch  or  effort  does 
individually  less  in  pn^rtion  as  the  woik  approaches  per- 
fection. The  first  five  chalk  touches  bring  a  head  into  existoice 
out  of  nothing.  No  five  touches  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
work  will  ever  do  so  much  as  these,  and  the  difference  made 
by  each  touch  is  more  and  mcnre  imperceptible  as  the  work 

'  [3ee  Pnxterita,  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  29,  where  Riukia-deecribM  \m  impreadont  at  Floreac« 
in  1840  :  "  Everjbod^  about  me  aweering  that  Michaet  Angelo  wu  the  finert  thing  in 
the  world,  I  waa  extremely  proud  of  being  pleased  with  him  ;  confimwd  greatly  in  nj 
notion  of  mj  own  in&llilrility,  and  with  help  of  RoMn  in  the  Lorenco  Chapel,  and  long 
MtliDge  and  atandinga  abont  the  Baccbiu  in  the  Uffiaii,  progroMed  greatly  and  rltally 
in  Micbad-Angaleaqne  direction!."  llie  highly  finiihed  Bacchiu  of  Michael  Angelo  is 
now  in  the  Bai^llo  :  for  another  refbrenca  to  it,  see  Jfodam  FaitiUrt,  vtA,  ii.  aec  ii. 
ch.  fii.  §  28  n.  It  i$  interesting  to  compare  Rnaldn's  appreciation  of  ita  "divine 
inebriety "  with  Shelley's  criticiam  that  "the  countenance  of  thia  figure  ia  the  moat 
revolting  mistake  of  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  Bacchua  "  (see  Buag*  and  Letter*  fivm 
Abroad,  1840,  ii.  S73,  and  tf.  J.  A.  Svmonda'  Life  qf  MicMavgelo,  L  60).  The 
"polished  limbs  of  the  Apollo"  refera  to  the  Apollo  Belvedere  in  the  Vatican;  ^.  pt.  ii, 
aec.  vi.  ch.  ii.  §  2,  ch.  iii.  §  23  n.,  pp.  608,  627.  The  ink  sketch  of  the  head  of 
Hapbael's  St  Catherine  la  in  the  Univemty  Galleries  at  Oxford  (see  J.  C  Robineon'a 
OtMeoI  Aetwatl  qf  IMe  Dramngt  <if  Miehel  Angeio  and  BtiffMh  in  that  collection, 
1870,  p.  176).] 
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i^proaches  completion.  Consequently^,  the  ratio  betwe^i  the 
means  employed  and  the  effect  produced  is  constantly  decreas- 

Itng,  and  therefore  the  least  soisation  of  power  is  received  from 
the  most  perfect  wcnrk. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  there  are  sensations  of  power  about 
imperfect  art,  so  that  it  be  right  art  as  &r  as  it  goes,  §7.  nttaua- 
which  must  alwa^  be  wanting  in  its  perfection ;  and  *^iJ^?T! 
that  there  are  sources  of  pleasure  in  the  hasty  sketch  ^u  in  im- 
and  the  rough-hewn  block,  which  are  partially  want-  J*"^  •"*■ 

Iing  in  the  tinted  canvas  and  the  pohshed  marble.  But  it  is 
nevertheless  wrong  to  prrfer  the  sensation  of  power  to  the 
intellectual  perception  of  it.  There  is  in  reality  greater  power 
in  the  completion  than  in  the  commencement ;  and  though  it 
be  not  so  manifest  to  the  senses,  it  ought  to  have  higher 
influence  on  the  mind ;  ^  and  therefore  in  praising  pictures  for 
tiie  ideas  of  power  they  convey,  we  must  not  look  to  the 
keenest  sensation,  but  to  the  highest  estimate,  accompanied 
with  as  much  of  the  sensation  as  is  compatible  with  it ;  aiid 

Ithus  we  shall  consid^  those  pictures  as  conveying  the  highest 
ideas  of  power  which  attain  the  most  perfect  end  with  the 
slightest  possible  means ;  not,  observe,  those  in  which,  though 
much  has  been  done  with  littie,  all  has  not  been  done,  but 
from  the  picture,  in  which  all  has  been  done,  and  yet  not  a 
touch  thrown  away.  The  quantity  of  work  in  the  sketch  is 
necessarily  less  in  proportitm  to  the  effect  obtiuned  than  in  the 
picture;  but  yet  the  picture  involves  the  greater  power,  if, 

poiat,  RoakiD  had  in  one  draft  Hme  additional  seutenoet  which  u«  in- 

_  jhowing  Mine  of  hii  preferencv*  : — 

hiffber  inflneuM  mi  tne  mind.  It  is  onljr  from  preferring  the  teniual, 
to  Ott  mental,  perception  ofpower,  tlikt  m  many  prefer  the  handling'  of 
Rubens  to  that  of  Raphael.  Tbia,  hoverer,  ie  not  the  mgn  of  a  vitiated,  but 
onlv  of  an  imperfect,  twte.  A  penon  totallj'  i^rnorant  of  art,  or  of  taata 
enUrelj  corrupted  and  blae,  loolu  only  for  "finish,"  "mftneas,"  etc,  and 
ha*  no  idea  wlmterer  of  the  perception  of  power,  or  of  the  pleasure  resulting 
from  iL  A  person  partially  instructed  in  art— on  the  right  road,  but  not  venr 
ftr  sdranoed— perceives  the  manifeatation  of  power,  but  senauaUy,  not  intsl- 
lectnallr.  He  goes  to  Salvator,  not  to  Pousain ;  to  Rubens,  not  to  H.  Angalo ; 
to  Rembrandt,  not  to  Coneggio.  Gradually,  aa  hli  knowledge  increases,  be 
percmves  the  hidden  power  of  higher  art,  prefers  accuracy  to  Telocity,  truth 
to  brilliancy,  and  knowledge  to  display ;  and  owns  in  the  end  a  higher  and 
nobler  power  in  Pietro  Perugino,  than  in  RnbeDi.  It  is  evident,  taerafbre, 
that  in  praUng  ^cturea  ,  .  ."] 


■>  [At  this 
tarsatingaaal 
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out  of  all  the  additional  labour  bestowed  od  it,  not  a  tou^  has 
been  lost.^ 

For  instance,  there  are  few  drawings  of  the  fwesent  day 
g  8,  inttanee  *^**  involve  greater  sensations  of  power  than  those 
wpidwfwqf  of  Frederick  Tayler.'  Eveiy  dash  tells,  and  the 
miMfani  artiau.  gjjjmtjty  pf  effcct  obtained  is  enormous,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  a{^>arent  means.  But  the  effect  obtained  is  iH>t 
complete.  Brilliant,  beautifiil,  and  right,  as  a  sketch,  the  work 
is  still  far  &om  perfection,  as  a  drawing.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  few  drawings  of  the  present  day  that  bear  evidence 
of  more  labour  bestowed,  or  more  complicated  means  employed, 
than  those  of  John  Lewis.*  The  result  does  not,  at  first,  so 
much  convey  an  impression  of  inherent  power  as  of  prolonged 
exertion ;  but  the  result  is  complete.  Water-colour  drawing 
can  be  curied  no  farther ;  nott^ng  has  been  left  unfinished  or 
untold.  And  on  examination  of  the  means  employed,  it  is 
found  and  felt  that  not  one  touch  out  of  the  thousands 
employed  has  been  thrown  away ; — ^that  not  one  dot  or  dash 
could  be  spared  without  loss  of  ^ect ; — and  that  the  exertion 

>  [In  curtailiiw  uiit  reuruigiag  )m  nuteriAl  for  this  and  the  aacGeediiw  chapter, 
Rmkin  omitted  the  following  cniimcteHatic  passage  which  occurs  in  the  draft  : — 

"ButyetitiB&reasier  to  sketch  than  to  finifA — &r  leM  power  !•  innelHy 
indicated  by  the  brilliant  imperfection,  than  by  the  majestic  completion  of 
a  work.     Ido  not  tay  that  there  may  not  be  refinement*  in  the  sitetch  of  a 
master  which  inrariably  set  it  above  that  of  other  men,  but  yet  Dot  ao  hiT 
as  his   completion  is  above  their  completion.      People   learn  to  sketch  by 
finishing,  they  never  learn  to  finish  bv  sketching.    We  have  numbeie  «f 
water-eolonr  anuteun,  who  can  blot  anil  da«b,  and  produce  masterly  efliecta 
according  to  their  own  notion  ;  but  set  them  to  complete  anything,  and  they 
are  children  instantly.     Hence  the  admirable  advice  so  frequently  and  ener- 
getically given  by  Burke  to  Barry—'  Whatever  you  do—fiuish  it'  '  * 
*  I  mast  not  b<  supposed  bars  to  apaak  rsvaurmblv  of  wb»t  drawing  mutsrs  wd  young  ladisa 
eoniidar  "flniahed"  drawings.    WbmisTsr  I  ipwk  of  flniih,  I  mean — not  number  of  touohss,  but 
quantity  of  truth.     Tha  ikatohan  and  dasben  are  perfeotly  right  in  pretarriog  the  good  sketdi 
to  ths  nulty  oompletion  ;  bat  tbef  are  wrong  in  not  aiming  throogh  it  at  a  goMi  cotaplation,  and 
stodjing  few  it  and  by  it.] 

*  PTayler  C1802-1889),  water«olour  painter  of  sporting  and  pastoral  aubjeeta,  was 
Frealdent  of  Uie  (Old)  Water-Colour  Society  from  18S8  to  1871.  Ruskin  was  early  aii 
admirer  of  his  work  :  see  Ttie  Poetry  qf  Archittetun,  g  fi  (Vol.  1.  p.  7),  and  of.  below, 
pt  ii.  sec  ill.  ch.  iv.  g  21.     For  later  criticisms,  see  Academy  Notet,  lSd6,  1S58.] 

■  [John  Frederick  LewU,  R.  A.  (1804-1876),  wrs  always  classed  by  Ruakin  as  one  of 
the  great  psinters  of  the  time,  and  a  leader  in  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement.  For 
BDother  rtierence,  see  below,  pt.  ii.  sec.  ).  ch.  vii.  §  37.  See  also  Potiry  qfAreUtfr- 
tun,  g  6 ;  Academy  NoUt,  \B6li-69  ;  Pre-BofibMmvm  ;  Anvat  qf  the  Chaee,  1880  ed., 
i.  pp.  95,  lOfl,  171 ;  A  Joy/or  Ever,  §  102  n. ;  Pmrienta,  ii.  ch.  ix.  g  170.] 
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has  been  as  swift  as  it  has  been  prolonged — as  bold  as  it.  has 
been  persevering.  The  power  involved  in  such  a  picture  is  of 
the  hi^est  order,  and  the  pleasure  following  on  the  estimate 
of  it  pure,  and  enduring.' 

But  there  is  still  farther  ground  for  caution  in  pursuing 
the  sensation  of  power,  connected  with  the  particular  §  9.  cmnee- 
chaiHcters  uid  modes  of  execution.     This  we  shall  {*"»  bttwim 
be  better  able  to  undo'stand  by  briefly  reviewing  ^  moln^ 
the  various  excellences  which  may  belong  to  execu-  "w™**^- 
tion,  and  ^ve  pleasure  in  it ;  though  the  full  determination  of 
what  is  desirable  in  it,   and  the  critical  examination  of  the 
executicm  of  different  artists,  must  be  deferred,  as  will   be 
immediately  seen,  until  we  are  more  fully  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  truth. 

'  In  ed*.  1  and  2  tliii  wnt«ic«  rau  tlju«  :  — 

"Th«  power  involTed  in  such  a  pioture,  aud  the  ideM  aud  pleutturei  fiillow- 
JDK  on  the  catlmKte  of  it,  are  uiiquestkHwbly  ftx  higher  than  can  le^timateljr 
be  traced  in,  or  received  from  the  wurlu  of  aof  other  mere  water-colour 
miuiter  now  living." 

In  his  copf  for  revinun  Kiukin  delateil  the  whole  of  S  8,  and  the  lart  four  lines  and  a 

half  of  §9.] 
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CHAPTER  n 

OF  IDEAS  OF  POWEB,  AS  THEY  AKE  DBRENDENT 
UPON  EXECUTION 

i  Br  the  term  Execution,  I  understand  the  rig^t  mechanical 

f        "^  ^  ^^^  means  of  art  to  jwoduce  a  given  aid. 
i^iheitrm  All  qualities  of  execution,  propeiiy  so  called, 

'Kximuum."  ^^  influenced  by,  and  in  a  iireat  dazree  dependent 
ruMiy  qf  on,  a  £ar  hi^er  power  than  that  of  mere  executicH), 
emtamim  u  — knowledge  of  truth.  For  exactly  in  |Hr<^>ortion 
'^  '  as  an  artist  is  certain  of  his  end,  will  he  be  swift 

and  ffimple  in  his  meuis ;  and  as  he  is  accurate  and  deep  in 
hiH  knowledge,  will  he  be  refined  and  predse  in  his  touch. 
The  first  merit  of  manipulation,  then,  is  that  deUcate  and 
ceaseless  expression  of  refined  tiiith  which  is  carried  out  to 
the  last  touch,  and  shadow  of  a  touch,  and  which  makes  every 
hair's -breadth  of  importance,  and  every  gradation  fidl  of 
meaning.  It  is  not,  properly  speaking,  execution ;  but  it  is 
the  only  source  of  difference  between  the  execution  of  a 
commonplace  and  that  of  a  perfect  artist  The  lowest 
draughtsman,  if  he  have  spent  the  same  time  in  handling 
the  brush,  may  be  equal  to  the  highest  in  the  other  qu^ties 
of  execution  (in  swiftness,  simpUcity,  and  decision) ;  but  not 
in  truth.  It  is  in  the  perfection  and  precision  of  the  instan- 
taneous line  that  the  claim  to  immortality  is  laid.  If  this 
truth  of  truths  be  present,  all  the  other  qualities  of  execution 
may  well  be  spared  ;  and  to  those  artists  who  wish  to  excuse 
their  ignorance  and  inaccuracy  by  a  species  of  execution  which 
is  a  perpetual  proclamation,  "  qu'ils  n'ont  demeur^  qu'un  quart 
dlieure  ji  le  faire,"  we  may  reply  with  the  txuthfid  Alceste, 
"  Monsieur,  le  temps  ne  feit  rien  k  I'affaire."  * 

>  [8w  abon,  p.  M  ».] 
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The  second  quality  of  execution  is  simplicity.  The  more 
unpTetending,  quiet,  and  retinng  the  means,  the  §3.  j^fwwMf, 
more  impressive  their  effect  Any  ostentation,  **^p**^- 
tnilliancy,  or  pretension  of  touch, — any  ^diibition  of  power  or 
quickness.  ma«ly  as  sudi, — above  all,  any  attempt  to  render 
lines  attractive  at  the  expense  of  their  meaning,  is  vice. 

The  third  is  mystCTy.  Nature  is  always  mysterious  and 
secret  in  her  use  of  means ;  and  art  is  always  « 4^  j-a*  third, 
hkest  her  when  it  is  most  inexplicable.  That  «*««*. 
execution  which  is  least  comprehensible,  and  which  therefore 
defies  imitation  (other  qualities  being  supposed  alike),  is 
the  best 

The  fourth  is  inadequacy.  The  less  sufficient  the  means 
appear  to  the  end,  the  greater  (as  has  been  already  „  „,  ^  , 
noticed)  will  be  the  sensation  of  power.  iW07tM«y; 

The  fifth  is  decision:  the  appearance,  that  is,  2!^^^*' 
that  whatever  is  done,  has  been  done  fearlessly 
and  at  once;  became  this  gives  us  the  impression  that  both 
the  fact  to  be  represented,  and  the  means  necessary  to  its 
representation,  were  perfectly  known. 

The  sixth  is  vdocity.  Not  only  is  velocity,  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  it  agreeable  as  decision  is,  because  it  g  «.  The  tixtk, 
gives  ideas  of  power  and  knowledge ;  but  of  two  "*»**^ 
touches,  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  in  other  respects,  the 
quickest  will  invariably  be  the  best.  Truth  being  supposed 
equally  present  in  the  shape  and  direction  of  both,  there  will 
be  more  evenness,  grace,  and  variety,  in  the  quick  one,  tlian 
in  the  slow  one.  It  will  be  more  agreeable  to  the  eye  as  a 
touch  or  line,  and  will  possess  more  of  the  qualities  of  the 
lines  of  nature — gradation,  uncertainty,  and  unity. 

These  six  qualities  are  the  only  perfectly  legitimate  sources 
of  pleasure  in  execution,  but  I  might  have  added  g  7.  atrangt- 
a  seventh — strangeness,  which  in  many  cases  is  "ff  «■«*»- 
productive  of  a  pleasure  not  altc^^her  mean  or  nfpi^atw^ 
degrading,  though  scarcely  right.     Supposing  the  **«***«*■ 
other  higher  qualities  first  secured,  it  adds  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  our  imfMressicm  of  the  artist's  knowledge,  if  the 
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means  used  be  such  as  we  should  never  have  thought  of, 
or  should  have  thought  adapted  to  a  contrary  effect.  Let 
us,  for  instance,  compare  the  execution  of  the  bull's  head  in 
the  left  hand  lowest  comer  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,* 
in  the  Museum  at  Antwerp,  with  that  in  Ber^em's  land- 
scape. No.  182,  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery.*  Rubens  first  scratdies 
horizontidly  over  his  canvas  a  thin  greyish  brown,  transpar«it 
and  even,  very  much  the  colour  of  light  wainscot ;  the  hori- 
zontal strokes  of  the  bristles  being  left  so  evident  that  the 
whole  might  be  taken  for  an  imitation  of  wood,  were  it  not 
for  its  transparency.  On  this  ground  the  eye,  nostril,  and 
outline  of  the  cheek  are  given  with  two  or  three  rude  brown 
touches  (about  three  or  four  minutes'  work  in  all),  though  the 
head  is  colossal  The  background  is  then  laid  in  with  thick 
solid,  warm  white,  actually  projecting  all  round  the  head, 
leaving  it  in  dark  intaglio.  Finally,  five  tiiin  and  scratchy 
strokes  of  very  cold  bluish  white  are  struck  fbr  the  high  lij^t 
on  the  forehead  and  nose,  and  the  head  is  complete.  Seen 
within  a  yard  of  the  canvas,  it  looks  actually  transparent — 
a  flimsy,  meaningless,  distant  shadow;  while  the  background 
looks  solid,  projecting,  and  near.  From  the  right  distance 
(ten  or  twelve  yards  off,  whaice  alone  the  whole  of  the  picture 
can  be  seen),  it  is  a  complete,  rich,  substantial,  and  living 
realization  of  the  projecting  head  of  the  animal;  while  the 
background  falls  fiu-  behind.  Now  there  is  no  slight  nor  mean 
pleasure  in  perceiving  such  a  result  attained  by  means  so 
slrange.  By  Ber^em,  on  the  other  hand,  a  dark  background 
is  first  laid  in  with  exquisite  delicacy  and  transparency,  and 
on  this  the  cow's  head  is  actually  modelled  in  luminous  white, 
the  separate  locks  of  hair  projecting  from  the  canvas.  No 
surprise,  nor  much  pleasure  of  any  kind,  would  be  att^idant 
on  this  execution,  even  were  the  result  equally  successful; 
and  what  Uttie  pleasure  we  have  in  it  vanishes,  when  on 
retiring  £rom  the  picture,  we  find  the  head  shining  like  a 
distant  lantern,  instead  of  seeming  substantial  or  near.     Yet 

*  [By  Rubena ;  a  large  compoaitioQ  of  nearly  twenty  figures,] 

'  [See  below,  pt.  ii.  sec.  ii.  ch.  ili.  (additions  matter  at  end  of  chapter,  §  13X] 
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strangeness  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  legitimate  source  of 
pleasure.  That  means  which  is  most  conducive  to  the  end, 
should  always  be  the  most  pleasurable ;  and  that  which  is  most 
conducive  to  the  end,  can  be  strange  only  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  spectator.  This  kind  of  pleasure  is  ill^timate,  there- 
fore, because  it  implies  and  requires,  in  those  who  feel  it, 
ignorance  of  art 

The  legitimate  sources  of  pleasure  in  execution  are  there- 
fore truth,  simplicity,  mystery,  inadequacy,  deci- 
aon,  and  velocity.     But  of  these,  be  it  observed,  ti^hg^^ 
some  are  so  far  inconsistent  with  others,  that  they  5^]°"  "^^ 
cannot  be  united  in  high  degrees.     Mystery  with  ewcuttonaw 
inadequacy,  for  instance :    since  to  see  that  tiie  '"^'^"^. 

^         •' .  '  «ith  each  other, 

means  are  inadequate,  we  must  see  what  they  are. 
Now  the  first  three  are  the  great  qualities  of  execution,  and 
the  last  three  are  the  attractive  ones,  because  on  them  are 
chiefly  attendant  the  ideas  of  power.  By  the  first  three  the 
attention  is  withdrawn  from  the  means  and  fixed  on  the  result : 
by  the  last  three,  withdrawn  from  the  result,  and  fixed  on  the 
means.  To  see  that  execution  is  swift  or  that  it  is  decided,  we 
must  look  away  from  its  creation  to  observe  it  in  the  act  of 
creating ;  we  must  think  more  of  the  pallet  than  of  the  picture, 
but  simplicity  and  mystery  compel  the  mind  to  leave  the 
means  and  fix  itself  on  the  conception.  Hence  the  danger  of 
too  great  fondness  for  those  sensations  of  power  §g.  Andjimd- 
which  are  associated  with  the  last  three  qualities  of  nat/ori^auiif 
execution ;  for,  although  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  adopHim  <if 
these  should  be  present  as  far  as  they  are  consistent  '**  ***^' 
with  the  others,  and  though  their  visible  absence  is  always 
painful  and  wrong,  yet  the  moment  the  higher  qualities  are 
saciificed  to  them  in  the  least  degree,  we  have  a  brilliant  vice. 
Ber^em  and  Salvator  Rosa  are  good  instances  of  vicious 
execution  dependent  on  too  great  fondness  for  sensations  of 
power,  vicious  because  intrusive  and  attractive  in  itself,  instead 
of  being  subordinate  to  its  results  and  forgotten  in  thexn. 
There  is  perhaps  no  greater  stumbling-block  in  the  artist's 
way,  than  the  tendency  to  sacrifice  truth  and  simplicity  to 
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decision  and  velocity,*  captivating  qualities,  easy  of  attainment, 
and  sure  to  attract  atteation  and  praise,  while  the  delicate 
d^ree  of  truth  which  is  at  first  sacrificed  to  them  is  so  totally 
unappreciable  by  the  majority  of  spectators,  so  difficult  of 
attainment  to  the  artist,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  effi»is  so 
g  10.  Tiier^ort  arduous  and  unrewarded  should  be  abandoned. 
perHotu.  But  jf  thg  temptation  be  once  yielded  to,  its  conse- 

quences are  fatal ;  there  is  no  pause  in  the  &1L  I  could  name 
a  celebrated  modem  artist — once  a  man  of  the  highest  power 
and  promise,  who  is  a  glaring  instance  of  the  peril  of  such  a 
course.  Misled  by  the  undue  popularity  of  his  swiit  executicai, 
he  has  sacrificed  to  it,  first  precision,  and  then  truth,  and  her 
associate,  beauty.  What  was  first  n^lect  of  nature,  has  be- 
come contradiction  of  her;  what  was  once  imperfection,  is 
now  falsehood ;  and  all^tiiatwas  meritorious  in  his  manner  has 

*  I  hftve  here  noticed  only  noble  vices,  the  Bacrifices  of  one  excellence  to 
another  legitimate,  bat  inferior  one.  There  ue,  on  the  other  hand,  qu4litlet 
of  execution  which  are  often  lougbt  for,  «nd  pnised,  though  scmix^lj  by  the 
class  of  persons  for  whom  I  am  writing,  in  which  everything  is  sacrificed  to 
Illegitimate  and  contemptible  sources  of  pleasure,  and  these  are  vice  through- 
out, and  have  no  redeeming  quality  nor  excudDg  aim.  Such  is  that  which  is 
often  thought  so  desirable  in  the  drawing-master,  under  the  title  of  boldness, 
meaning  that  no  touch  is  ever  to  be  made  less  than  the  tenth  of  an  inch  broad  ; 
such,  on  the  other  hand,  the  softness*  and  smoothness  which  are  the  great 
attraction  of  Carlo  Doici,  and  such  the  exhibition  of  particular  powers  and 
tricks  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  in  total  forgetfulness  of  any  end  whatsoever  to 
be  attained  thereby,  which  is  especially  characteristic  of  modem  engraving. 
Compare  Part  II.  Sect.  11.  Chap.  11.  g  SO  (note). 

'  [In  his  copy  for  ravision  Ruskin  strikes  out  the  reference  to  an  unnamed  urtiat — 
"  I  could  name  .  .  >  beauty,"  and  reads  more  briefly,  " ;  tbere  is  no  pause  iu  the  &I1, ' 
until  all  that  was  meritorioui  in  the  oriKinal  manner,"  etc.] 
'  [In  eds.  1  and  Z  this  pueage  b  as  follows  :— 

"  broad ;  such  is  every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  eagraver  to  give  roughness 
or  direction  of  suHscb  by  irriKgling  or  peculiarly  directed  liues,  and  such  the 
■bftneas  and  smoothneai  which  are  the  great  attraction  of  Carlo  Dolci.  These 
are  the  exhibition  of  particular  powers  und  tricks  of  the  hand  and  fingeis,  in 
total  foTfietfuliieas  of  any  end  whstsoever  to  be  attained  thereby,  and  would 
scarcely  deserve  the  painsof  criticism  wercitnotfortheunaccouutebledelnswn 
tliat  makes  even  men  of  taste  and  feeling  luppoae  that  to  be  right  in  an 
engTaving,  whieb  they  would  cry  out  sgainst  as  detestable  and  intolermble  ii 


a  drawing.  How  long  are  our  engravers  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  murdering  the 
foreground  of  our  great  artists,  twisting  snd  wriggling  and  hatching  and 
scratching  over  the  smootii  stones  snd  glossy  leaves,  untilSt,  Lawreaoe's  grid- 


iron is  a  jest  to  the  martfrdom  of  the  eye,  '  making  out 'eveirthiiig  that  the 
artist  inteutioDslly  concealed,  and  smotheriugeverything  that  he  made  refined 
or  conspicuous  i  When  shall  we  have  an  engraver  who  will  touch  hie  steel  ss 
if  he  had  fingers  and  feeling?"] 
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become  the  worst,  because  the  most  attractive  of  vices, — de- 
cision without  a  foundation,  and  swiftness  without  an  end. 

Such  are  the  principal  modes  in  which  the  ideas  of  power 
may  befwme  a  dangerous  attraction  to  the  artist — a  §  n.  lueapi. 
false  test  to  the  critic.  But  in  all  cases  where  they  '«*"'*«»■ 
lead  us  astray,  it  will  be  found  that  the  error  is  caused  by  our 
preferring  victory  over  a  small  apparent  difficulty  to  victory 
over  a  great,  but  concealed  one ;  uid  so  that  we  keep  this  dis- 
tinction constantly  in  view,  (whether  with  reference  to  execu- 
tion or  to  any  other  quality  of  art,)  between  the  sensation  and 
tiie  intellectual  estimate  of  power,  we  shall  always  find  the 
ideas  of  power '  a  just  and  hi^  source  of  pleasure  in  every  kind 
iind  grade  of  art* 

'  [In  Ub  e«PT  for  raTiiiua  Riukin  here  iiuertod  the  wordi  "  ctinnflctad  vitfa  ez«- 
cution."] 

*  [Thu  is  mnother  of  the  ch«pteni  which  M«m  to  hava  given  Rnikin  nmcb  trouble. 
The  MS.  show*  that  the  whole  <m  it  wu  rewritten,  Umly,  it  would  Mem,  in  order  to 
pia  greater  compreMion.  A  punge  in  one  draA  ii  oflntereit,  u  giving-  an  additional 
point  of  view  : — 

"Eaeh  exeellence  which  ia  theoretically  desirable  dependa  on  tbe  natnre  of 
the  snbjeet.  In  subjecta  fnll  of  motion  and  tumul^  impetuoaity  and  coufudon 
at  execntion  aMist  tbe  great  im^rsMion  to  be  conveyed ;  in  ■ttbieiita  foil  of 
repoM,  atnipUcity  ia  tbe  great  object    A  feeUeneae  of  touch  may  be  admitted 


exeeution  exenMble  In  ■  „     „      ,  -   -   --   —   - 

recnmbent  one.  A  great  artirt  will  vary  the  particular  exeeilencice  of  faU 
execntion ;  making  one  more  prominent  tWi  another  according  to  the  natnre 
of  hie  anbiect.  And  that  eseeutlon  may  be  always  cooaidered  tbe  beet  which 
ia  most  illnatratiTe  of  the  aubject — tendemeea  in  a  Magdalen,  energy  in  an 
Achillea,  rinplidty  in  a  Jnplter,  Truth  in  all."} 
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CHAPTER  III 

OF  THE  SUBLIME 

It  may  perhaps  be  wondered  that,  in  the  division  we  have 
8 1.  SubtntMjf    niade  of  our  subject,  we  have  taken  no  notice  of 
"  '**  ^Lnrf   *^^  sublime  in  art,  and  that,  in  our  explanation  of 
^angthing       that  dlvision,  we  have  not  once  used  the  word. 
******'•  The  fact  is,  that  sublimity  is  not  a  specific 

term, — not  a  term  descriptive  of  the  effect  of  a  particular  class 
of  ideas.  Anything  which  elevates  the  mind  is  sublime,  and 
elevation  of  mind  is  produced  by  the  contemplation  of  great- 
ness of  any  kind ;  but  chiefly,  of  course,  by  the  greatness  of 
the  noblest  things.  Sublimity  is,  therefore,  only  another  word 
for  the  effect  of  greatness  upon  the  feelings ; — greatness, 
whether  of  matter,  space,  power,  virtue,  or  beauty :  and  there 
is  perhaps  no  desirable  quality  of  a  work  of  art,  which,  in  its 
perfection,  is  not,  in  some  way  or  degree,  sublime. 

I  am  fully  prepai'ed  to  allow  of  much  ingenuity  in  Burke's 
8  2.  Burke'i  theory  of  the  sublime,'  as  connected  with  self-pre- 
""^  /^  servation.  There  are  few  things  so  great  as  death ; 
tumneiiuxrr'  and  there  is  perhaps  nothing  which  banishes  all 
red,  and  wAy.  littleness  of  thought  and  feeling  in  an  equal  degree 
with  its  contemplation.  Everything,  therefore,  which  in  any 
way  points  to  it,  and,  therefore,  most  dangers  and  powers  over 
which  we  have  little  eontrol,  are  in  some  degree  sublime.     But 

'  [The  Philotophicai  Ittguiry  into  the  Origin  i^f  our  Meai  (^  the  SubUm*  and  BeatUtfui 
iraa  une  of  ^i\^  earliest  works  of  Edmund  Burke,  being  publuhed  in  hia  ttrenty-Mventh 
yettr  (17S6).  Hii  theory  that  aense  of  beaaty  is  MBOciatal  with  relaxntion,  and  terror 
vith  contmction,  of  the  fibrce  of  the  body  mar  not  be  acceptable ;  but  in  approaching 
the  criticinn  of  art  from  the  paychological  uae,  Burke'i  work  made  a  ftreat  advanoe. 
It  profuundl?  interested  and  atimalated  LMaing,  who  set  about  a  tnuulation  of  it. 
Ruakiu,  ai  will  be  seen,  read  the  eemT  with  great  care  and  attention,  and  with  a  Uif^ 
measure  of  agreement  If  Mr.  Mgrley'i  statement  (Burke  in  the  "  Engliih  Hen  of 
Letters"  Series,  p.  18)  that  "The  great  rhetorical  art  critic  of  our  own  day  refers  to  it 
ia  words  of  disparagement "  is  meant  to  refer  to  Rutkin,  It  is  incorrect;  see  eapedally. 
Modem  Pointer*,  voL  iL  sec.  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  14  n.] 
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it  is  not  t^e  feu*,  obsorre,  but  tiie  contemplaticai  of  death ;  not 
the  iDstiiictiTe  shudder  and  struggle  of  self-preservation,  but 
the  deliberate  measuronent  of  the  doom,  which  is  really  great 
or  sublime  in  feeling.     It  is  not  while  we  shrink,  but  while  we 
defy,  that  we  receive  ot  ooavey  the  highest  conceptions  of  the 
fate.    There  is  no  sublimity  in  the  agony  of  terror.^     Whether 
do  we  trace  it  most  in  the  cry  to  the  mountains,  "  Fall  on  us," 
and  to  the  hills,  "Cover  us,"  or  in  the  cabnness  of  the  {hx>- 
phecy — "  And  tfaou^  after  my  skin  wonns  destroy  this  body, 
yet  in  my  flesh  I  shall  see  God  "  ?  *    A  Uttle  reflec- 
ticxi  will  easily  convince  any  one,  tlAt  so  &r  from  Lm^Tm 
the  feelings  of  self-fHreservation  being  necessary  to  !^|/**-'*^ 
the  sublime,  their  greatest  action  is  totally  destruc- 
tive of  it ;  and  that  there  are  few  feelings  less  capable  of  its 
perception  than  those  of  a  coward.     But  the  simple  conception 
or  idea  of  greatness  of  suffering  or  extent  of  destruction  is 
sublime,  whether  there  be  any  connection  of  that  idea  with 
ourselves  or  not.     If  we  were  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
peril  or  pain,  the  perception  of  these  i^encies  in  their  influence 
on  others  would  not  be  less  sublime;  not  because  peril  and  - 
pain  aze  sublime  in  their  own  nature,  but  because  their  con- 
tenqilation,   exciting   compassion   or  fortitude,   elevates   the 
mind,  and  renders  meanness  of  thou^t  impossible.  .  ^  naUgkatf 
Beauty  is  not  so  often  felt  to  be  sublime;  because,  hemugunb- 
in  many  kinds  of  purely  material  beauty  there  is  '^'^ 
some  tnith  in  Burke's  assertion  that  "  littleness "  is  one  of  its 
elements.'    But  he  who  has  not  felt  that  there  may 
be  beauty  without  littleness,  and  that  such  beauty  l^  wia^T' 
is  a  source  of  the  sublime,  is  yet  ignorant  of  the  *Jj*J^  *** 
meaning  of  the  ideal  in  art     I  do  not  mean,  in 
tracing  the  source  of  the  sublime  to  greatness,  to  hamper 

>  [The  H&  here  mda :—     ' 

"  We  do  not  ftel  it  from  the  err  to  the  mountaitu  '  Fall  on  lu,'  bnt  from 
tbe  feerlBWDem  of  him  who  cu — '  the  d&rUing  Unlrene  defy— to  quench  hi* 
Immortelitf.'" 
7^  oaotAtioii  I*  from  the  poem  entitled  "The  lMtMan,''b)rCunpbdL    "DMiUlnf " 
efcoBid  be  "  dsriceaing."] 

■  [Homo,  x.  S;  Luke,  judH.  30;  Job,  xiz.  26.] 

'  [8m  qftlM  Bubkme  Md  B«aut(Od,  pt.  iiL  tec.  xtlL] 
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myself  with  any  fine-spun  theory.  I  take  the  widest  possible 
jpxmnd  of  investigation,  that  sublimity  is  foond  whereva 
anythii^  elevates  the  mind ;  that  is,  wherever  it  contemplates 
anything  above  itself,  and  percares  it  to  be  w;  This  is  the 
simple  philological  signification  of  the  wch^  derived  from 
tu^mia;  and  will  serve  us  much  more  easify,  and  be  a  fitf 
dearer  and  moBc  evident  ground  oi  argument  than  any  mere 
metaphysical  or  more  limited  definition ;  winle  the  jwoof  of  its 
justness  will  be  naturally  developed  by  its  apptication  to  the 
different  branches  of  art 

As,  therefore,  the  suUime  is  not  distinct  from  what  is 
/■-.--.  I'^c^utiful,  nor  from  other  sources  of  pleasure  in  art, 
dhuton  qfthe  but  is  only  a  particular  mode  and  manifestation  of 
"^***f*J*-  them,  my  subject  wiH  divide  itself  into  the  inves- 
tigations of  ideas  of  truth,  beauty,  and  relation ; 
and  to  each  of  these  classes  of  ideas  I  destine  a  separate  put 
(tf  the  work. 

The  investigation  of  ideas  of  truth  will  enaUe  us  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  rank  of  artists  as  followers  and  historians  c^ 
nature: 

That  of  ideas  of  beauty  will  lead  us  to  t»mpare  them  in 
thdr  attainment,  first  of  what  is  agreeable  in  tiechnical  matters ; 
then  in  colour  and  composition;  finally  and  chiefly,  in  the 
puri^  of  their  concepticHis  of  the  ideal : 

And  that  of  ideas  of  relation  will  lead  us  to  compare  them 
as  originators  of  just  thoujj^t.^ 

^  [Bdi,  1  Kod  i  rMd  :  "  origiiwton  of  new  and  Jiutt  thouglit ;  m  It  !■  ii«w,  laadinf 
n«  to  obMrre  tfa«  pew«n  of  hmej  and  Itaa^aMoa ;  m  it  is  jnt,  t^  fbrM  af  BMW 
tnith."] 
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SECTION   I 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES   RESPECTING   IDEAS  OF  TRUTH 

CHAPTER  I 

OF  IDEAS  OF  THUTH  IN  THEIB  CONNECTION  WITH 
THOSE  OF  BEAUTY  AND  RELATION 

It  cannot  but  be  evident  from  the  above  division  of  the  ideas 

conveyable  by  art,  that  the  landscape  painter  must 

always  have  two  great  and  distinct  ends :  the  first,  ^^  en^^ 

to  induce  in  the  spectator's  mind  the  £uthfiil  eon-  '^^^     . 

ception  of  any  natural  objects  whatsoever;  the  nyM««nMion 

second,  to  guide  the  spectator's  ■  mind  to  those  *[^^[J^*^ 

objects  most  worthy  oi  its  contemplation,  and  to 

inform  him  of  the  thou^ts  and  feelings'  with  which  these 

were  r^;arded  by  the  artist  himself. 

In  attaining  the  first  end  the  painter  only  places  the  spec- 
tator where  he  stands  himself;  he  sets  him  b^re  the  landscape 
and  leaves  him.  The  spectator  is  alone.  He  may  follow  out 
his  own  thoughts  as  he  would  in  the  natural  soUtude ;  or  he 
may  remain  untouched,  unreflecting  and  regardless,  as  his 
disposition  may  incline  him ;  but  he  has  nothing  of  thought 
given  to  him ;  no  new  ideas,  no  unknown  feelings,  forced  on 
his  attention  or  his  heart  The  artist  is  his  conveyance,  not 
his  companion, — his  horse,  not  his  friend.^    But  in  attuning 

1  [Th«  fint  dnft  of  thia  punge  (ms  below,  p.  681)  Iwn  addi  :— 

"  A  railrokd,  or  a  itage-oiMeh,  would  have  doae  as  much,  sod  mora,  in  a  little 
longer  time ;  \bvf  would  bava  Mt  him  down  before  tiie  true  lanOMape,  and 
left  him  to  hli  own  thought*." 
Cf.  Aeadtmjf  Note*,  1872,  where  Rnaldn,  referring  back  to  thli  pasaage,  adda : 
"  The  wmvt  of  tnoh  friendHnew,  however,  b  that  a  ooneelted  paiDtn  may  at  laat  leave 
Nature  out  of  the  queetioo  altogether,  and  talk  of  hinaelf  oalj ;  and  then  there  is 
nothing  for  it  bat  to  go  back  to  the  Government  Surveyor,"] 
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the  second  aid,  the  lutist  not  only  placeg  the  spectator,  hut 
tallcg  to  him ;  makes  him  a  sharer  in  his  own  strong  fedings 
and  quick  thoughts ;  hurries  him  away  in  his'  own  oithusiasm ; 
guides  him  to  all  that  is  beautiful ;  snatches  him  from  all  that 
is  base ;  and  leaves  him  more  than  delighted, — ennobled  and 
instructed,  under  the  sense  of  having  not  only  beheld  a  new 
scene,  but  of  having  held  commtinion  with  a  new  mind,  and 
having  been  endowed  for  a  tikne  with  the  keen  perception  and 
the  impetuous  emotions  of  a  nobler  and  more  penetrating 
intelligence. 

Each  of  these  different  aims  of  art  will  necessitate  a  difierent 

system  of  duMce  of  objects  to  be  represented.  The 
duMc^^mt  ^^  ^oes  not  indeed  imply  choice  at  all,  but  it  is 
rtirfTJl!!!^*^   usually  united  with  the  selection  of  such  objects  as 

may  be  naturally  and  constantly  pleasing  to  all 
men,  at  all  times ;  and  this  selection,  when  perfect  and  carefiil, 
leads  to  the  attunment  of  the  pure  ideal.  But  the  artist 
uming  at  the  second  end,  selects  his  objects  for  their  meaning 
and  character,  rather  than  for  their  beauty ;  and  uses  them 
rather  to  throw  lig^t  upon  the  particular  thou^t  he  wishes 
to  convey,  than  as  in  themselves  objects  of  unconnected 
admiration. 

Now,  although  the  first  mode  of  selecticm,  when  guided 
83.  Tii»jir*i  by  deep  reflection,  may  rise  to  the  production 
mode^ieiat-  of  works  possessing  a  noble  and  ceaseless  influ- 
duMtainemmi  euce  OQ  the  hucoan  mind,  it  is  likely  to  degene- 
martpttuim.  ^^^  jn^^  or  rather,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
it  never  goes  beyond,  a  mere  appeal  to  such  parts  of  our 
animal  nature  as  are  ctmstant  and  ctmimon, — shared  by  all, 
and'  perpetual  in  all ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  pleasure 
of  the  eye  in  the  opposition  of  a  cold  and  warm  colour, 
or  of  a  massy  form  with  a  delicate  one.  It  also  tends  to 
induce  constant  repetition  of  the  same  ideas,  and  refer- 
ence to  the  same  principles;  it  gives  rise  to  those  rules  of 
art  which  properly  excited  Reynolds's  indignation  ■vrhea 
applied  to  its  higher  efforts ;  it  is  the  source  of,  aikl  the 
apology  for,  that  host  of  technicalities  and  absurdities  which 
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in  all  ages  have  been  the  curse  of  art  and  the  crown  of  the 


But  art,  in  its  second  and  highest  aim,  is  not  an  appeal  to 
cfHistant  animal  ^feelings,  but  an  expression  and 
awakening  of  individual  thought:  it  is  therefim  Leomf 
as  various  and  as  extended  in  its  efforts  as  the   fMCMntaN^ 
oam|MSS  and  gnsp  t£  the  directing  mind ;  and  we   *" 
fcel,  in  each  of  its  results,  that  we  are  looking,  not  at  a 
qieciineD  of  a  timdesman's  wares,  of  which  he  is  nidy  to  make 
us  a  dozen  to  matdi,  but  at  one  coruscatiui  of  a  perpetually 
active  mind,  hke  iriiich  there  hag  not  been,  and  will  not  be 
anotiier. 

Hence,  ^thou^  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  of  these 
facancbes  fif  art  is  the  higher,  it  is  equally  evident  k^  YetOe 
that  the  first  will  be  the  more  g«i«^y  felt  and  >K<*Mto*^ 
api»eciAted.     For  th6  simple  treatment  of  the  -^ "  "^ 
truths  of  nature  must  in  itself  be  pleasing  to  every  order  of 
mind ;  because  evcay  truth  of  nature  is  more  or  less  beauti^ : 
and  if  there  be  just  and  right  selection  of  the  more  importaqf: 
of  these  truths — based,  as  above  explained,  on  feelings  and 
desires  commcm  to  all  mankind, — ^the  &cts  so  selected  must, 
m  some  degree,  be  delightful  to  all,  and  their  value  appreciable 
by  all ;  more  or  less,  indeed,  as  their  senses  and  instinct  have 
been  rendered  more  or  less  acute  and  accurate  by  use  and 
study ;  but  in  some  d^ree  by  all,  and  in  the  same  way  by  alL 
fiut  the  highest  art,  bdng  based  on  sensations  of    >  g^  j^ 
peculiar  minds,  sensations  occurring  to  them  only    Moond  m^ 
at  particular  times,  and  to  a  plurality  of  mankind    *"  °-^' 
periiape  nerer,  and  being  expressive  of  thoughts  wiiidi  could 

>  [Bdi,  I  mud  S  emtiiiM  :— 

">nd  of  thoM  'aUndard'  pictures  wiUi  irUch  half  the  mils  of  Europe  mn 
eoverad,  sad  hr  tb*  maiw&ctan  af  wUeh  redpw  an  to  be  fimod  in  aoM 
worki  on  art.  '  lUs  0D»«if  hth  li^ ht,  thiw-alchtlM  oiiddle  tint,  foni-alKlitk 
•badow ;  mix  carefully,  ftiToar  with  cochineu,  cool  iritli  ultmuariiie,  and 
■erre  op  wHh  Mntiin«i)L'  Nay,  even  where  a  hUh  ideal  liaa  l>eea  •ong'ht  for, 
the  March  nldom  produew  more  than  one  good  picture,  on  which  a  few  elerer 
bat  moaotooMW  changM  aro  rang  hy  the  artirt  hbrnlf,  and  inniuBMaUe 
diaeord*  br  hla  initatart,  ending  in  ttte  mohipIioatioB  ad  nmueam  of  the 
le|ptimatalandieaperago«it,eo«ipeaedefalarg«tree,  a  bridge,  a  dty,  a  river. 
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only  rise  out  of  a  mass  of  the  most  extended  knowle^;e,  and 
of  dispositions  modified  in  a  thousand  ways  by  peculiarity  of 
intellect,  can  only  be  met  and  understood  by. persons  having 
some  sort  of  sympathy  with  the  hi^  and  solitary  minds  which 
produced  it — sympathy  only  to  be  felt  by  minds  in  some 
decree  high  and  solituy  themselves/  He  alone  can  ai^ireciate 
the  art,  who  could  comfM^^id  the  Mmvorsation  of  the  painter> 
and  share  in  his  emotion,  in  moments  of  his  most  fiery  passicm 
and  most  original  thoufj^t.  And  ii4iareas  the  true  meaning 
uid  end  of  his  art  must  thus  be  sealed  to  thousands,  w  mis- 
understood by  them ;  so  also,  as  he  is  sometimes  obliged,  in 
working  out  his  own  peculiar  end,  to  set  at  defiance  those 
constant  laws  which  have  arisen  out  of  our  lower  and  change- 
less desires,  that,  whose  purpose  is  unseoi,  is  fivquently  in  its 
means  and  parts  displeasing. 

But  this  want  of  extended  influence  in  high  art,  be  it 
8  7  ThtHrH  especially  observed,  proceeds  from  no  want  of  truth 
namMorttoihe  In  the  art  itsdf,  but  fiY>m  a  want  of  sympathy  In 
"""^  the  spectator  with  those  feelings  in  the  artist  which 

[Hxmipt  him  to  the  utterance  of  one  truth  rather  thui  'oi 
another.  For  {and  this  is  what  I  wish  at  present  especially 
to  insist  upon)  although  it  is  possible  to  reach  iriiat  I  have 
stated  to  be  the  first  end  of  art,  the  rei^esentation  of  &cts, 
without  reaching  the  second,  the  representation  of  thoughts, 
yet  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  reach  the  second  without 
having  previously  reached  the  first  I  do  not  say  that  a  man 
cannot  think,  having  fklse  basis  and  material  for  thought ;  but 
that  a  &lse  thouj^t  is  worse  than  the  want  of  tfaoi^^  and 
therefore  is  not  art  And  this  is  the  reason  why,  though  I 
consider  the  second  as  the  real  and  only  important  end  of  all 
ait,  I  call  the  representation  of  &cts  the  .first  end ;  because  it 
is  necessary  to  the  other  and  must  be  attained  before  it.  It  is 
the  foundation  of  all  art ;  like  real  foundations,  it  may  be  little 

>  [QC  kbore,  p.  80 ;  and  ao  Matthew  Aniold  {!»  Ulrvm^iu  Parxihu)  :— 
"Tlw  aolvinii  peaki  but  to  tbe  itsn  cm  knowa, 
But  toth*  Bten,  and  the  eM  lunar  baana ; 
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tbouglit  v^  when  a  tmlliant  finlwic  is  nised  oa  it ;  but  it  must 
be  there;  And  as  few  buildings  are  beautiful  unless  every  line 
and  ccdninn  of  tbor  mass  have  refbrence  to  their  foundation, 
and  be  suggestive  of  its  existence  and  strength,  so  nothing  can 
be  beantifbl  in  art  which  does  not  in  all  its  parts  suggest  and 
guide  to  the  foundation,  even  where  no  undecmmted  portion 
of  it  is  visible;  while  the  noblest  edifices  of  art  are  built  of 
sudi  pure  and  fine  crystal  that  the  fiMindation  may  aU  be  seen 
tiuou^  them :  and  then  many,  while  they  do  not  see  what  is 
built  upMi  that  first  storyj  yet  mtidi  admire  the  solidity  of  its 
brickwork,  thinldi^  they  uiidarstand  all  that  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  matter ;  while  others  stand  beside  thenu  looking 
not  at  the  low  story,  but  up  into  the  heaven  at  that  building 
of- .crystal  in  which  the  builder's  spirit  is  dwelling^.  And  thus, 
though  we  want  the  thou^ts  and  feelings  of  the  artist  as  well 
&  the  truth,  yet  they  must  be  thoughts  arising  out  of  the 
knowledge  of  truth,  and  feelings  arising  out  of  the  contempla- 
tion of  truth.  We  do  not  want  his  mind  to  be  like  a  badly 
blown  ^ms,  that  distorts  what  we  see  through  it,  but  like  a 
glass  of  sweet  and  strange  colour,  that  gives  new  tones  to 
what  we  see  through  it;  and  a  glass  of  rare  strengUi  and 
clearness  too,  to  let  us  see  more  than  we  could  ourselves,  and 
bring  nature  up  to  iis  and  near  to  us.*  Nothing  can  atone  for 
the  want  of  truth,  not  the  most  brilliant  ima^^- 
ticn,  the  most  playfiil  fancy,  the  most  pure  feeling  deeding  im- 
(sQi^posing  that  feding  could  be  pure  and  false  at  ^^Jj***^ 
.the  same  time) ;  not  the  most  exalted  conception, 
nor  the  most  oompiehensive  grasp  of  intellect,  can  make 
uoe&ds  for  the  want  of  truth,  and  tiiat  for  two  reasons :  first, 
because  fidsehood  is  in  itself  revolting  and  degrading;  and 
secondly,  because  nature  is  so  immeasurably  superior  to  all 
that  the  human  mind  can  conceive,  that  every  departure  from 
ber  is  a  &U  beneath  her,  so  that  thoe  can  be  no  sudi  tiling  as 
>i>  ornamental  fidsehood.  All  &lsehood  must  be  a  blot  as 
^ff^  as  a  rin;  an  injmy  as  well  as  a  deception. 

*  Compare  Stone*  of  Ftmce,  vol.  L  chap.  xxx.  %  5.' 
'  [Thi*  note  wa  mdded  in  ad.  «.] 
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We  duU,  in  consequraice,  find  that  no  artist  cui  begraoet&il, 
«  a  ommu  i""**"**'^^  ^^  original,  unless  he  be  tnithM ;.  aikl 
'  M-tMMt^  ^^^  ^c  pursuit  of  beauty,  instead  of  leading  us 
**™*^ **»  away  from  faiith,  increases  the  desire  toe  it  and  the 
nece^ity  of  it  tenfold ;  so  that  those  artists  who  are 
really  great  in  imaginative  powo*,  will  be  found  to  hare  baaed 
their  boldness  of  conception  on  a  mass  of  knowledge  far  ex- 
ceeding that  possessed  by  those  who  pride  themselves  oa  its 
accumulaticm  without  r^;iuding  its  use.  Coldness  and  want  ci 
passion  in  a  picture  are  not  »gns  of  the  accuracy,  but  of  the 
paucity  of  its  statements :  true  vigour  and  brilliancy  are  not 
»gns  of  audacity,  but  of  knowledge. 

Hraice  it  fbUows  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  all,  with  care 
§  lo.  Ham  <uid  time,  to  fonn  something  like  a  just  judgment 
^|Um^ be  Qt  the  relative  merits  of  artists ;  for  althou^  with 
jutt  oHteriMt  respect  to  the  feeling  and  passion  of  {ntitures,  tt  is 
^aUart.  oftcQ  88  impossible  to  criticize  as  to  appreciate, 
except  to, such  as  are  in  some  d^piee  equal  in  powers  of  mind, 
and  in  some  respects  the  same  in  modes  of  mind,  with  those 
whose  works  they  judge;  yet,  with  respect  to  the  repre- 
sratation  <^  facts,  it  is  possible  for  all,  by  attentim,  to  tarva 
a  right  judgment  o£  the  respective  powers  and  attainmoits  of 
every  artist.  Truth  is  a  bar  of  comparison  at  whicli  they  may 
all  be  examined,  and  acc(»ding  to  the  rank  they  take  in  Uiis 
examination  will  almost  invariably  be  that  whidi,  if  capable 
of  appreciating  them  in  every  respect,  we  should  be  just  in 
assigning  them;  so  strict  ts  the  connection,  so  constant  the 
relation,  between  the  sum  oi  knowledge  and  the  extent  of 
thought,  between  accuracy  of  perception  and  vividness  of  idea^ 

I  shall  endeavour,  therefcxv,  in  the  {wesoit  portitm  of  the 
work,  to  enta  with  care  and  impartiality  into  the  investigati«i 
of  the  claims  of  the  schools  oi  anci«it  and  modem  landscape 
to  fjuthfiilT^^AQ  in  representing  nature.  I  shall  pay  no  regard 
whatsoever  to  what  may  be  thou^t  beautiful,  or  sublime,  ac 
imaginative.  I  shall  look  only  for  truth ;  bare,  clear,  down- 
riight  statement  of  &cts  ;  showing  in  each  particular,  as  &r  as 
I  am  able,  what  the  truth  of  nature  is,  and  then  seeking  for 
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the  plain  expressuxi  t^  it,  and  for  that  al<nie.  And  I  shall 
thus  endeavour,  totally  regardless  of  fervour  of  imagination  or 
brilliancy  of  effect,  (»*  any  other  of  their  more  captivating 
quahties,  to  examine  and  to  judge  the  works  of  the  great 
fiving  painter,  who  is,  I  beUeve,  imagined  by  the  majority  of 
the  puUic,  to  paint  more  £ftIsehood  and  less  fiwt  than  any  other 
known  master.    We  shall  see  with  what  reason. 
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THAT  THE  TRUTH   OF  NATURE  IS  NOT  TO  BE 
DISCERNED  BY  THE  UNEDUCATED  SENSES 

It  may  be  here  inquired  by  the  reader,  with  much  ^pear- 
ance  of  reason,  why  I  think  it  necessary  to  devote 
M»i»Mm  (efr-  *  separate  portion  of  the  work  to  the  showii^  of 
*<»p*"'/  what  is  truthfiil  in  art  "Cannot  we,"  say  the 
^  te  a^r  public,  "  see  what  nature  is  with  our  own  eyes,  and 
pmBer  i^du-     fijij  Q^t  fo^  oursdvcs  what  is  like  her  ?  "     It  will 

oenana  trtUk,     ,  ,. ,  .  .     „  *" 

be  as  well  to  determine  this  question  before  we 
go  £u>ther,  because  if  this  were  possible,  there  would  be  little 
need  of  criticism  or  teaching  with  respect  to  art 

Now  I  hare  just  said  that  it  is  possible  for  all  men,  by 
care  and  attention,  to  form  a  just  judgment  of  the  fidelity  of 
artists  to  nature.  To  do  this  no  peculiar  powers  of  mind  are 
required,  no  sympathy  with  particular  feelings,  nothing  which 
every  man  of  ordinMy  intellect  does  not  in  some  degree 
possess,— powers,  namely,  of  observation  and  intelligence, 
which  by  cultivation  may  be  brought  to  a  high  d^rree  of 
p^ectioh  and  acuteness.  But  until  this  cultivation  has  been 
bestowed,  and  until  the  instrument  thereby  perfected  has  been 
employed  in  a  consistent  series  of  careful  observations,  it  is  as 
absurd  as  it  is  audacious  to  pretend  to  form  any  judgment 
whatsoever  respecting  the  truth  of  art :  and  my  first  business, 
b^ore  going  a  step  fartho*,  must  be  to  combat  the  nearly 
iiniv^^  error  of  belief  among  the  thoughtless  and  unreflect- 
ing, that  they  know  either  what  nature  is,  or  what  is  like  her ; 
that  they  can  discover  truth  by  instinct,  and  that  their  minds 
are  such  pure  Venice  glass  as  to  be  shocked  by  all  treachery. 
I  have  to  prove  to  them  that  there  are  more  ttungs  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  their  philosophy,  and  that 
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the  truth  of  nature  is  a  part  of  the  truth  of  God ;  to  him  who 
does  not  search  it  out,  darkness,  as  it  is  to, him  who  does, 
infinity. 

The  first  great  mistake  that  pec^le  make  in  the  mattet-,  is 
the  suppodtion  that  th^  must  tee  a  thing  if  it  be 
before  Uieir  eyes.  They  forget  the  great  truth  told  LwA^Me lutk 
them  by  Locke,  book  IL  (^p.  9,  |  a'— "This  is  ^^^'^^ 
catain,  that  whatever  idterations  are  made  in  the 
body,  if  they  reach  not  the  mind ;  whatever  impresEdons  are 
made  on  the  outward  parts,  if  they  are  not  tak^i  notice  of 
within;  there  is  no  perception.  Fire  may  bum  our  bodies, 
with  no  other  effect  than  it  does  a  billet,  unless  the  motion  be 
cxmtinued  to  the  brain,  and  th^e  the  sense  of  heat  cnr  idea  of 
pun  be  produced  in  the  mind,  wherein  consists  actual  per- 
ception. How  often  may  a  man  observe  in  himself,  that 
wlulst  his  mind  is  intently  employed  in  the  contemplation  of 
some  objects,*  and  curiously  surv^ing  some  ideas  that  are 
there,  it  takes  no  notice  of  impressions  of  sounding  bodies 
Dude  upon  the  organ  of  hearing,  with  the  same  attention  that 
uses  to  be  for  the  producing  the  idea  of  sound  ?  A  sufficient 
impulse  there  may  be  on  the  organ,  but  if  not  reaching  the 
observation  a£  the  mind,  there  follows  no  perception:  and 
though  the  motion  that  uses  to  produce  the  idea  of  sound  be 
made  in  the  ear,  yet  no  sound  is  heard."  And  what  is  here 
said,  which  all  must  feel  by  their  own  experience  to  be  true,  is 
iQore  remarkably  and  nec^sarily  the  case  with  sight  than  with 
any  other  of  the  senses,  for  this  reason,  that  the  ear  is  not 
accustomed  to  exercise  constantly  its  functions  of  hearing ;  it 
is  accustomed  to  stillness,  and  Ibe  occurrence  of  a  sound  of 
any  kind  whatsoever  is  apt  to  awake  attention,  and  be  followed 
with  perception,  in  (Hopcwtion  to  the  degree  oi  sound ;  but  the 
eye  during  our  wakmg  hours,  exercises  constantly  its  fonctiim 
^  seeing ;  it  is  its  constant  habit ;  we  always,  as  &r  as  the 
oodtly  organ  is  concerned,  see  something,  and  we  always  see  in 
the  same  degree ;  so  that  the  occurrence  of  si^t,  as  such,  to 
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the  eye,  is  only  the  continusnce  fif  its  necessary  state  of 
action,  and  awakes  no  attention  whatsoevo-,  except  hy  the 
particular  nature  and  quality  of  the  si^t  And  thus,  unless 
thfe  minds  of  men  are  particularly  directed  to  the  impresdons 
of  sig^t,  objects  pass  perpetually  before  the  eyes  without  con- 
veying any  imjoession  to  the  hnan  at  all ;  and  so  pass  actually 
unseen,  not  merely  unnoticed,  but  in  the  full  clear  soise  of  the 
word  unseal.  And  numbers  of  men  being  preoccu^ed  with 
business  or  care  of  some  descrijytion,  totally  unccmnected  with 
the  impressions  of  saght,  such  is  actually  the  ease  with  them  ; 
th^  receiving  from  nature  only  the  inevitable  sensatims  of 
blueness,  redness,  da^itness,  ligh^  etc.,  and  except  at  particular 
and  rare  moments,  no  more  whatsoever. 

The  degree  of  ignorance  of  external  nature  in  i^ch  men 
S  3.  am  ™*y^  ^^^^  remain  depends,  therefore,  partly  on  the 

^letUtpro-  number  and  character  o(  the  subjects  with  which 
S^JStwuT''  *^**^  minds  may  be  otherwise  occu^ed,  and  partly 
biMtf^wiimiU  on  a  natural  want  of  sensibility  to  the  power  of 
*""'**'•  beauty  of  form,  and  the  other  attributes  of  external 

objects.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  ever  such  absolute 
incapaoty  in  the  eye  for  distinguishing  and  receiving  pleasure 
from  certain  forms  and  colours,  as  there  is  in  persons  who  are 
techmcally  said  to  have  no  ear  for  distinguishing  notes ;  but 
there  is  naturally  every  degree  of  bluntness  and  acutoiess, 
both  for  percaving  the  truth  of  form,  and  for  receiving  jdeasure 
from  it  when  perceived.  And  although  I  believe  even  the 
lowest  d^^ree  of  these  faculties  can  be  expanded  almost  tm- 
limitedly  by  cultivation,  the  pleasure  received  rewards  not  the 
labour  necessary,  and  the  pursuit  is  abandoned.  So  that  vrttile 
in  those  whose  sensations  are  naturally  acute  and  vivid,  the 
call  of  external  nature  is  so  stnmg  that  it  must  be  obeyed, 
and  is  ever  heard  louder  as  the  approach  to  her  is  nearer, — 
in  those  whose  sensations  are  naturally  blunt,  the 
iohar^tt  <^  is  overpowered  at  once  by  othor  thou^ts,  and 
MtatrMwraJ  thdr  fuulties  of  perception,  weak  <uriginally,  die 
-'***■  of  disuse.    With  this  kind  of  bodily  sensibility  to 

colour  and  form  is  intimately  connected  that  hi^er  sensibility 
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wfakh  ve  rerera  as  one  ot  the  diief  attributes  <^  all  noUe 
miads,  and  as  the  chief  spring  of  real  poetry.  I  beliere  this 
kind  of  senmbility  may  be  entirely  resdived  iirto  the  acuteness 
«f  bodily  aeoae  ct  which  I  have  been  speaking,  associated 
with  km,  love  I  mean  in  its  infinite  uid  holy  functiMis,  as  : 
it'onbraccs  divine  and  faunian  and  brutal  intelligences,  and 
hallows  the  physical  perceptim  of  external  objects  by  associa- 
tioh,  gratitude,  reneraticm,  and  other  pure'  feelings  of  our  ' 
mond  nature.  And  although  tiie  discovery  of  truth  is  in 
ttsdf  altogether  intellectual,  and  dependent  merely  oa  our 
powers  of  physical  perception  and  abstract  jntelleet,  iri^y  ' 
independent  of  ouK:mc^  nature,  yet  these  instnmients  (per- 
ception and  judgment)  are  so  shsrpenol  and  fari^tened,  and 
90  &r  toon  swiftly  and  efikctively  used,  iriien  they  have  the 
energy  and  passimi  of  our  moral  naturetd  bring  them  into  ■ 
acti(» — ^perception  is  so  quickened  by  love,  and  judgment  so 
tempered  by  vmeratioDt  that,  ^ractirally,  a  man  of  deadoied 
moiml  sensation  is  always  dull  in  his  peneption  of  truth ;  and 
thousands  of  the  hi^est  and  most  divine  truths  of  nature  are 
wholly  conoeiUed  from  him,  however  cmutant  and  inde&tigable 
may  be  his  intelleetual  search.  Thus,  thai,  the  &rtber  we 
bc^  the  more  we  are  limited  in  the  number  oi  those  to  whom 
we  duMild  choose  to  a{^eal  as  judges  of  truth,  and  the  more 
we  percove  how  great  a  number  (rf  mankind  may  be  partially 
incapacitated  firom  either  discovering  or  feeling  it. 

Next  to  sensibility,  which  is  necessary  toe  Uie  perception 
of  &cta,  come  reflection  uid  monoty,  \riuch  ue  .  ^  Andofum 
necessary  for  the  retention  of  them,  and  rect^^nition  himimm/ 
of  thear  resemblanees.  For  a  man  may  receive  f""^- 
impression  after  im[ne$sion,  uid  that  vividly  and  with  delight, 
sod  yet,  if  he  take  no  care  to  reason  uptHi  those  impressions, 
and  trace  them  to  their  sources,  he  may  remain  totally  ignorant 
of  the  &cts  that  produced  them ;  nay,  may  attribute  liiem 
tD  ftwts  with  which  they  have  no  connection,  or  may  coin 
causes  tor  than  that  have  no  existence  at  alL  And  the  more 
Msnribiltty  and  imagination  a  man  possesses,  the  more  likely 
will  he  be  to  fall  into  error ;  for  then  be  will  see  whatever  he 
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expects,  and  admire  and  judge  with  his  heart,  and  not  witii 
his  eyes.  How.  many  people  aie  misled,  by  what  has  iie«n 
said  and  sung  of  the  sermity  of  Italian  skies,  to  suppose  they 
must  be  more  blue  than  the  skies  of  the  north,  an^  think  that 
they  see  than  so;  whereas  the  sl^  of  Italy  is  &r  more  dxiU 
and  grey  in  colour  than  the  skies  of  the  nwth,  and  is  dis- 
tinguidied  only  by  its  intense  repose  of  li^t.  And  this  is 
ccmtirmed  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  who,  mi  his  first  entering* 
France,  is  especially  struck  with  the  clearness  of  the  sky,  as 
ccmtrasted  with  the  miH  of  Italy.'  And  what  is  more  strange 
still,  whoi  people  see  in  a  painting  what  they  suppose  to  have 
been  the  source  of  their  impressions,  they  will  affinn  it  to  be 
truthful,  though  they  feel  no  such  impression  resulting  from 
it  Thus,  though  day  after  day  they  may  have  been  impressed 
by  the  tone  and  warmth  of  an  Italian  sky,  yet  not  having* 
tiaced  the  feeling  to  its  source,  and  supposii^  tfa«nselves 
impressed  by  its  bluene»»,  they  will  affirm  a  blue  sky  in  a 
painting  to  be  truthful,  and  reject  the  most  fiuthAil  renderings 
of  all  ^e  real  attributes  of  Italy  as  cold  or  dulL  And  this 
influence  of  the  imagination  over  the  senses,  is 
L^^tv^  peculiu*ly  observable  in  the  perpetual  disposition 
pret^oiuimoi^  of  mankind  to  suppose  that  they  tee  what  they 
'  know,  and  vice  vertd  in  their  not  seeing  what  they 

do  not  know.  Thus,  if  a  child  be  asked  to  draw  the  c(»ner 
of  a  house,  he  will  lay  down  something  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  T.  He  has  no  c<mceptitm  that  the  two  lines  <rf  th^ 
roof,  which  he  knows  to  be  level,  produce  on  his  ^e  the 
impression  of  a  slope.  It  requires  repeated  and  close  attrition 
before  he  detects  this  fact,  or  can  be  made  to  feel  that  the 
lines  en  his  paper  are  fidse.  And  the  Chinese,  childrrai  in  all 
things,  suppose  a  good  perspective  drawing  to  be  as  false  a» 
we  feel  their  plate  patterns  to  be,  or  wonder  at  the  strange 
buildings  which  come  to  a  point  at  the  end.  And  all  Ijie  early 
works,  whether  of  nations  or  of  men,  show,  by  thdr  want  of 

'  [IndMCriUngB  mUaoolona  Biinala  of  glory  whlcli  rattad  oa  hiihcwl,  Benrenuto 
nmy :  "  1  becama  »iran  of  it  in  Ftsimm  »t  PiiTii ;  for  tha  air  ia  thoM  put*  i*  wo  muoh . 
fnar  from  tnlit,  tlut  one  can  see  it  there  fitr  better  mMilferted  than  In  Italj,  miat* 
being  tu  more  frequent  among  na  "  {Hfe,  book  i.  eh.  188).] 
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»hade,  how  little  the  eye,  without  knowledge,  is  to  be  depended 
uiffOfx  to  discover  truth.  The  eye  o£  a  red  Indian,  keen  enough 
to  find  the  tnee  of  his  enemy  or  his  prey,  evm  in  the  un- 
natural tuQj  of  a  trodden  lea£  is  yet  so  blunt  to  the  impressions 
of  shade,  that  Mr.  Catlin  moitions  his  once  having  been  in 
great  danger  from  having  painted  a  portrut  with  the  face  in 
half  light,  which  the  untutored  observers  imagined  and  affirmed 
to  be  the  painting  of  half  a  &ce.^  Barry,  in  his  sixth  Lectu|«, 
takes  notice  of  the  same  want  of  actual  »ght  in  the  early 
painters  of  Italy.  "  The  imitations,"  he  says,  "  of  early  art 
are  like  those  of  children, — nothing  is  seen  in  the  spectacle 
before  us,  unless  it  be  previously  known  and  sought  for ;  and 
numb^less  observable  differences  between  the  age  of  ignorance 
and  that  of  knowledge,  show  how  much  the  contractiim  cft 
extension  of  our  sphere  of  vision  depends  upon  other  con- 
siderations than  the  mere  returns  of  out  natural  optics."  *  And 
the  deception  which  takes  place  so  broadly  in  cases  like  these* 
Kas  infinitdy  greator  influence  over  our  judgment  of  the  more 
intricate  and  less  tangible  truths  of  nature.  We  are  constantly 
supposing  that  we  see  ^dut  experience  only  has  shown  us, 
ox  can  show  us,  to  have  existence,  ctxistantly  missing  the 
sight  of  what  we  do  not  know  beforehand  to  be  visible :  and 
painters,  to  the  last  hour  of  their  Uves,  are  apt  to  fall  in  some 
degree  into  the  error  of  painting  what  exists,  rather  than  what 
they  can  see:  I  shall  prove  the  extent  of  this  cttot  more 
conaidetely  hereafter. 

Be  it  also  observed,  that  all  these  difficulties  would  lie  in 
the  way,  even  if  the  truths  of  nature  were  always  the  same, 
omstantly  repeated  and  brought  b^ore  us.  But  the  truths  of 
nature  are  one  eternal  chBnge--«ne  infinite  variety.     There  is 

^  [Geowe  Catlin,  an  American  artist,  whoM  gnllery  of  portraits  of  the  North 
AnMnOMt  mdlatia  ma  exhibited  in  1841  in  the  I^ptian  Hall-,  and  aftarwards  on  th« 
Continent.  Hie  exciting  itorj  referred  to  in  the  text  may  be  read  in  his  Letttr*  and 
y&ttt  on  .  .  .  theNoTth  American  Indian*,  1841,  <i.  pp.  190-104,  and  <f.  the  Ikterlplive 
CUaJc^w  ^CaMn't  Inditn  QaU^rj,  t.  No.  86.  Three  diftiDfuiahed  brares  *ere  killed 
in  a  printte  quarrel,  which  aroae  inpi  the  artiit  painting  one  of  them  almoat  in  profile, 
throwing  a  part  of  the  &ce  into  «badow.  "  He  Is  Init  half  a  man,"  cried  one  of  the 
hfitasden ;  vhnenpon,  after  love  ezohanga  ef  innlla,  Gi«-«ma  were  reaortad  to,] 

*  [Lecture  vi.,  on  Colouring,  in  The  Work*  t^lame*  Barry,  ^.,  Buiorical  Painter, 
StoIb.,  1809,  voLi.  p.  821.] 
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no  bush  on  the  &ce  of  the  globe  exactly  like  another  budi ; — 
8  7.  nc  difi~  thoe  are  no  two  trees  in  the  finest  whose  bou^^ 
I^J*""^^  bend  into  the  same  netwwt,  not  two  leaves  m  the 
^  truth*  in  same  tree  which  could  not  be  told  one  from  the 
■■'"**■  other,  nor  two  waves  in   the   sea  exactly  alike. 

And  out  of  this  mass  of  various,  yet  agreeing  beauty,  it  is 
by  long  attention  only  that  the  tKmccption  of  the  c(»istant 
character — the  ideal  form — hinted  at  by  all,  yet  assumed  hj 
none,  is  fixed  upon  the  ima^nation  for  its  stfuidard  of  truth. 

It  is  not  singular,  therefore,  nor  in  any  way  disgrac^iil, 
that  the  maj  ority  of  spectators  are  totally  incapable  of  appreciat- 
ing the  truth  of  nature,  when  fully  set  befcnre  than ;  but  it  is 
both  singular  and  disgraceful  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  convince 
them  of  their  own  incapability.  Ask  a  connoisseur  who  has 
scampered  over  all  Europe,  the  shape  of  the  leaf  of  an  elm, 
and  the  chances  are  ninety  to  one  that  he  cannot  tell  you ; 
and  yet  he  will  be  voluble  of  criticism  on  every  painted 
landscape  from  Dresden  to  Madrid,  and  pretaid  to  tell  you 
whether  they  are  like  nature  or  not  Ask  an  enthusiastic 
chatterer  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  how  many  ribs  he  has,  and  you. 
get  no  answer :  but  it  is  odds  that  you  do  not  get  out  of  the 
docnr  without  his  informing  you  that  he  considers  such  and 
such  a  figure  badly  drawn. 

A  few  such  interrogations  as  these  might  indeed  convict, 
if  not  convince  the  mass  of  spectators  of  incapability, 
eogtUMt'<^^  w^re  it  not  for  the  universal  reply,  that  they  can 
^itArir  kau  rccognize  what  they  cannot  describe,  and  feel  what 
aiiribuiei.  is  truthful,  though  they  do  not  know  what  is  truth. 
^i.^.  I.  ^n(j  ^jg  jg^  tQ  J  certain  d^ree,  true.  A  man  may 
recognize  the  portrait  of  his  friend,  though  he 
cannot,  if  you  ask  him  apart,  tell  you  the  shape  of  his  nose, 
or  the  height  of  his  forehead :  and  every  one  could  tell  nature 
herself  from  an  imitation ;  why  not  then,  it  will  be  asked,  what 
is  like  her  from  what  is  not  ?  For  this  simple  reason  ;  that  we 
constantly  recognize  things  by  their  least  important  attributes, 
and  by  help  of  very  few  of  those :  and  if  these  attributes  exist 
not  in  the  imitation,  though  there  may  be  thousands  of  others 
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&r  higher  and  more  vftliuble,  yet  if-  those  be  wanting,  or 
imperfectly  rendered,  by  idiich  we  are  accustomed  to  recognize 
the  ol^ect,  we  deny  the  lilreness ;  while  if  these  be  given, 
though  all  the  great  and  valuable  and  important  attributes 
may  be  wanting,  we  affirm  the  likeness.  Re(»>gnition  is  no 
proof  of  real  and  intrinsic  resemblance.  We  recognize  our 
books  by  their  bindings,  though  the  true  and  essential  charac- 
teristics lie  indde.  A  man  is  known  to  his  dog  by  the  smell, 
to  his  tailor  by  the  coat,  to  his  friend  by  tiie  smile :  each  of 
these  knows  him,  but  how  little,  or  how  much,  depends  on  the 
dignity  of  the  intelligence.  That  which  is  truly  and  indeed 
characteristic  of  the  man,  is  known  only  to  God.  One  portraii 
of  a  burn  may  possess  exact  accuracy  of  feature;  and  no  atom 
of  expression ;  it  may  be,  to  use  the  ordinary  terms  of  admira- 
tion bestowed  on  such  portraits  by  those  whom  they  please, 
"  as  like  as  it  can  stare."  Everybody,  down  to  his  cat,  would 
know  this.  Another  portrait  may  have  neglected  or  misrepre- 
sented the  features,  but  may  have  given  the  flash  of  the '  eye, 
and  the  peculiar  radiance  of  the  lip,  seen  on  him  only  in  his 
hours  of  highest  moital  excitement.  None  but  his  friends 
would  know  this.  Another  may  have  given  none  of  his  ordi- 
nary expressions,  but  one  which  he  wore  in  the  most  excited 
instant  of  his  life,  when  all  his  secret  passions  and  all  his  highest 
powers  were  brought  into  play  at  once.  None  but  those  who 
had  then  seen  him  might  recc^nize  this  as  like.  But  which 
would  be  the  most  truthful  portrait  of  the  man  f  ^  The  first 
pves  the  accidents  of  body — the  sport  of  climate,  and  food, 
and  time, — which  corruption  inhabit,  and  the  worm  waits  for. 
The  second  ^ves  the  stamp  of  the  soul  upon  the  flesh ;  but 
it  is  the  soul  seen  in  the  emotions  which  it  shares  with  many, 
which  may  not  be  characteristic  of  its  essence— the  results  of 
halat,  and  education,  and  accident, — a  gloze,  whether  purposely 

*  [So  TemiTsan  in  "  L*ncelot  and  Elaine"  : — 

"  Aa  Then  a  painter,  poring  on  a  hce, 
Divinely  thro'  all  binilrance  finds  the  man 
Behind  it,  and  so  paints  him  that  bis  face. 
The  shape  and  colour  of  a  mind  and  life, 
Lives  for  his  children,  ever  at  its  beat 
And  fiillert.] 
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voni  or  unconsciously  assumed,  pohaps  totally  contiwy  to  all 
that  is  rooted  and  real  in  the  mind  whish  it  oonoeals.  The 
tiiird  has  caught  the  peace  of  all  that  was  most  hidden  and 
most  mighty,  when  all  hypocrisy  and  all  habit,  and  all  petty 
and  passing  emotion,-^tbe  ice,  and  the  hank,  and  the  loam  of 
the  immortal  river, — were  shivered,  and  broken,  and  swallowed 
up  in  the  awakening  of  its  inward  strength  ;  when  the  call  aod 
claim  of  some  divine  motive  had  brou^t  into  visible  being 
those  latent  forces  and  feelings  which  the  pint's  own  volition 
could  not  nunmoh,  ncfr  its  consciousiess  comprehend,  which 
God  only  knew,  and  God  <mly  could  awaken, — the  depth  and 
the  mystery  of  its  peculiar  and  separating  attributes.  And 
so  it  is  with  external  nature :  she  has  a  body  tmd  a  soul  like  man ; 
hut  her  soul  is  the  Deity.  It  is  possible  to  represent  the  body 
without  the  spirit ;  and  this  shall  be  like,  to  those  whose  senses 
are  only  cognizant  of  body.  It  is  possible  to  represent  the 
s^t  in  its  ordinary  and  inferior  manifestations ;  and  this  shall 
be-  like,  to  those  who  have  not  watched  for  its  momoits  ai 
power.  It  is  possible  to  represent  the  spirit  in  its  secret  and 
high  (^)erations ;  and  this  shall  be  like,  tmly  to  those  to  whose 
watching  th^  have  been  revealed.  All  these  are  truth  ;  but 
aqcording  to  the  dignity  of  the  truths  he  can  represent  or  tod, 
is  the  power  of  the  painteK',-^the  justice  of  the  judge. 
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CHAPTER  III 

OF  THE  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OP.  TRtJTHfi :  —  FIR8T> 
THAT  PARTtClJLAA  TRUTHS  ARE  MORE  IMPORTANT 
THAN  GENERAL  ONES 

I  BAVB  in  the  lost  chapter  affinned  that  we  usually  recognize 
objects  1^  the  leiot  essential  eharactmstics.  This  §  i.  ir^omi^ 
vexy  naturally  exdtes  the  inquiry,  what  I  cmuider  '^'''^^''^ 
their  important  cfaarscteristdcs,  and  why  I  call  <»ie  pwunctl^ 
truth  mwe  inxportaut  than  another.  And  this  '"''^■ 
questitm  must  be  immediately  determined,  because  it  is  eri* 
dent,  that  in  judging  of  the  truth  of  paintas,  we  shall  hare 
to  consider  not  only  the  accuracy  with  which  individual  truths 
are  given,  bat  the-  telative  importance  of  the  truths  tiiem- 
sdves ;  Ibr  as  it  constantly  happens  that  the  powers  of  art  are 
unable  to  render  all  truths,  that  artist  must  be  considered  the 
most  truthful  who  has  pieserved  the  most  important  at  the 
expense  of  the  most  trifling. 

Now,  if  we  are  to  b^^in  our  investigation  in  Aristotle's 
Way,  uid  look  at  the  ^atv^fma  of  the  subject,  we  g  2,  uuappA- 
sball  immediately  stumble  ova*  a  maxim  which  is  *"^?^*''.** 
in  everybody's  mouth,  and  which,  as  it  is  under-  ^^^!Z'itMt 
stood  in  practice,   is   true  and  useful  j   as   it   is  °!l^^j^ 
usually  applied  in  argument,  false  and  misleading.  fotHmUar  " 
"  Goieral  truths  we  more  important  than  particulu*  ""^  " 
fmes."^    Oft^i,  yrhax,  in  ctmversation,  I  have  been  praising 
Turner  for  his  popetual  variety,  and  for  giving  so  particular 
snd  separate  a  t^anoter  to  each  of  his  compositions,  that  the 
mind  of  \he  painter  can  only  be  estimated  by  seeing  all  that 
he  has  ever  done,  and  that,  nothing  can  be  prophesied  of  a 

*  [So  Reynolds  in  tli*  fbnrtli  of  hit  DUeouna:   "Perfect  fonn  !■  produced  lif 
iMvin^  out  pArticnlAriUM,  and  ntaining  onlr  geMml  Idnu. "] 
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picture  coming  into  existence  on  his  easd,  but  that  it  will  be 
totally  different  in  idea  &om  all  that  he  has  ever  done  before ; 
and  when  I  have  <^posed  this  inexhaustible  knowledge  or 
imagination,  whichever  it  may  be,  to  the  perpetual  repetition 
of  some  half-dozen  conceptions  by  Claude  and  Poussin,  I  have 
be^i  met  by  the  formidable  objection,  enunciated  with  much 
dignity  and  self-satisfaction  on  the  part  of  my  antagonist, — 
"That  is  not  painting  general  trutiis,  that  is  painting  par- 
ticular truths."  Now  there  must  be  something 
^tM/miu^,  wrong  in  that  application  of  a  principle  whidi 
'^^^^^l^  would  make  the  variety  and  abundance  which  we 
lo^k  for  as  the  greatest  sign  of  intellect  in  the 
writer,  the  greatest  sign  of  eiror  in  the  painter ;  and  we  shall 
accordingly  see,  by  an  application  of  it  to  other  matters,  that 
taken  without  limitation,  the  whole  proposition  is  utterly 
£Eilse.  For  instance,  Mrs.  Jameson  somewhere  mentions  the 
exclamation  of  a  lady  of  her  acquaintance,  more  desirous  to 
fill  a  pause  in  conversation  than  abundant  in  sources  <^  ob- 
servation,— "What  an  excellent  book  the  Bible  is  I"  This 
was  a  very  general  truth  indeed — a  truth  predicable  of  the 
Bible  in  common  with  many  other  books,  but  it  ceit^nly  is 
neither  striking  nor  important.  Had  the  lady  exclaimed, — 
"  How  evidently  is  the  Bible  a  divine  revelation  I "  she  would 
have  expressed  a  particular  truth,  one  predicable  of  the  Bible 
only ;  but  certainly  far  more  interesting  and  important. '  Had 
she,  on  the  contnuy,  informed  us  that  the  Bible  was  a  book, 
she  would  have  been  still  more  general,  and  still  less  enter- 
taining. If  I  ask  any  one  who  somebody  else  is,  and  rec^ve 
for  answer  that  he  is  a  man,  I  get  little  satis&ction  for  my 
pains ;  but  if  I  am  told  that  he  is  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  I  im- 
§  4.  Omeratita  mediately  thank  my  neighbour  for  his  information. 
*^»o^«^*»  The  fact  is,  and  the  above  instances  may  serve  at 
parS^Mtgin  ODce  to  prove  it  if  it  be  not  self-evident,  that 
thepreitiaite.  generality  gives  importance  to  the  aiihject,  and 
limitation  or  particularity  to  \ht  predicate.  If  I  say  that  such 
and  such  a  man  in  China  is  an  opium-eater,  I  say  nothing  very 
interesting,  because  my  subject  (such  a  man)  is  puticular; 
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If  I  say  that  all  men  in  China  are  opium-eaters,  I  say  some- 
thing interesting,  because  my  subject  (all  men)  is  general.     If  ^ 
I  say  that  all  meu  in  China  eat,  I  say  nothing  interesting, 

■  because  my  predicate  (eat)  is  generaL  If  I  say  that  all  men 
in  China  eat  opium,  I  say  stmiething  interesting,  because  my 
predicate  (eat  opium)  is  particular. 

Now  almost  everything  which  (with  reference  to  a  given 
subject)  a  painter  has  to  ask  himself  whether  he  shall  represent 
or  not,  is  a  predicate.  Hence,  in  art,  particular  truths  are 
usually  more  important  than  general  ones. 

How  is  it  then  that  anything  so  -plain  as  this  should  be 
contradicted  by  one  of  the  most  universally  received  aphorisms 
respecting  art  ?  A  UtUe  reflection  will  show  us  under  wtiat 
limitations  this  maxim  may  be  true  in  practice. 

It  is  self-evident  that  when  we  are  punting  or  describing 
anything,  those  truths  must  be  the  most  important  §  s.  ta«  fo»< 
which  are  most  characteristic  of  what  is  to  be  told  ^^Tf**^  ■ 

.  or  represented.  Now  that  which  is  first  and  most  u  not  omng  to 
broadly  characteristic  of  a  thing  is  that  which  'A«''J'«»<n"A'^- 
distinguishes  its  genus,  or  which  makes  it  what  it  is.  For 
instance,  that  which  makes  drapery  be  drapery,  is  not  its  being 
made  of  silk,  or  worsted,  or  flax,  for  things  are  made  of  all 
these  which  are  not  drapery,  but  the  ideas  peculiar  to  drapery ; 
tiie  properties  which,  when  inherent  in  a  thing,  make  It 
drapery,  are  exten^on,  non-elastic  flexibihty,  unity,  and  com- 
parative thinness.  Everything  which  has  these  properties,  a 
waterfall,  for  instance,  if  imited  and  extended,  or  a  net  of 
weeds  over  a  wall,  is  drapery,  as  much  as  silk  or  woollen  stuff 
is.  So  that  these  ideas  separate  drapery  in  our  minds  from 
everything  dse;  they  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  it,  and 
therefore  are  the  most  important  group  of  ideas  connected 
with  it ;  and  so  with  everything  else,  that  which  makes  the 
thing  what  it  is,  is  the  most  important  idea,  or  group  of  ideas, 
connected  with  the  thing.  But  as  this  idea  must  necessarily 
be  common  to  all  individuals  of  the  species  it  belongs  to,  it  is 
a  general  idea  with  respect  to  that  species ;  while  other  ideas, 
which  are  not  characteristic  of  the  species,  and  are  therefore 
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in  reality  general  (as  black  and  white  are  terms  iqiplicablc  to 
more  things  than  drapery),  are  yet  particular  with  respe^  to 
that  species,  being  predicable  only  <^  cotain  individuals  of  it. 
Hence  it  is  carelessly  uid  ftlsely  said  that  general  ideas  are  - 
more  important  than  particular  ones ;  cardessly  and  ftlsdy,  I 
say,  because  the  so-called  general  idea  is  impOTtant,  not 
because  It  is  common  ip  all  the  individuals  of  that  spedes,  but 
because  it  separates  that  species  £rom  everything  else.  It  is 
the  distinctdveness,  not  the  universality  of  tlie  truth,  vdiich 
renders  it  important  And  the  so-called  particular  idea  is 
unimportant,  not  because  it  is  not  predicable  of  the  whole 
species,  but  because  it  is  predicable  of  things  out  oi  that 
species.  It  is  not  its  indivkluality,  but  its  generality,  windi 
renders  it  unimportant.     So  then  truliis  are  important  just  in 

proportion  as  they  are  charactoistic ;  and  are  valu- 
laimbkat  able,  primarily,  as  they  separate  the  species  fix>m 
a^m^ehaf    nU    other    created   things ;    secondarily,    as   they 

separate  the  individuals  of  that  species  from  one 
another.  Thus  "  silken  "  and  "  woollen  "  are  unimp(»i:ant  ideas 
with  respect  to  dr^>ay,  because  th^  neither  separate  the 
species  &om  other  things,  nor  even  the  individuals  of  that 
species  from  (me  anotho-,  since,  thou^  not  common  to  -the 
whole  of  it,  they  are  comm(m  to  indefinite  numbers  of  it ; 
but  the  particular  folds  into  which  any  piece  of  drapery  may 
happen  to  fall,  being  different  in  muiy  particulars  from  those 
into  which  any  other  piece  of  drapery  will  &J1,  are  exjvessive 
not  only  of  the  characters  of  the  species  (flexibility,  ncm- 
elasticity,  etc.),  but  of  individuality,  and  definite  character  in 
the  case  immediately  observed,  and  are  consequently  most  im- 
portant and  necessary  ideas.  So  in  a  man,  to  be  short-l^ged 
or  long'-noaed,  or  anything  else  of  accidental  quality,  does  not 
distinguish  him  frc»n  other  short-l^ged  or  long-nosed  animals; 
but  the  important  truths  respecting  a  man  are,  first,  the  marked 
developmeait  of  that  distinctive  organization  which  separates 
him  as  man  from  other  animals,  and  secondly,  that  group  of 
qualities  which  distinguishes  the  individual  from  all  other  men, 
which  makes  him  Paul  or  Judas,  Newton  or  Shakspeare. 
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Such  are  the  real  sources  of  importance  to  truths,  as  fiu-  as 
they  are  considered  with  reference  merely  to  their  g  7,  ontmritg 
bei^  genaal  or  particular ;  but  there  are  other  '^^'^^J'^^f'*' 
sources  of  iraportance  which  gire  farther  wei^t  bULuMheavH. 
to  l^e  dirdinary  opinion  oi  the  greater  vahte  of  A'- 
those  which  are  general,  and  which  render  this  opinion  rig^t 
in  practice ;  I  mean  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  truths  them- 
sdves,  a  quality  which  it  is  not  here  the  place  to  investigate^ 
but  which  must  just  be  noticed,  as  invariably  adding  vahie 
to  truths  of  spedes  rather  than  to  those  of  individuality. 
The  qualities  and  properties  friiich  chatteterice  man  or 
any  other  animal  as  a  species,  are  the  pa^ectitm  of  his  w 
its  form  and  mind,  almost  all  individual  differences  arisii^ 
frcnn  imperfections ;  hence  a  t^ulli  of  species  is  the  more 
valuable  to  art,  because  it  must  always  be  a  beauty,  while 
a  truth  of  individuals  is  commonly,  in  some  sort  of  way, 
a  defisct. 

Agun,  a  trutih  which  may  be  of  great  interest  when  an 
object  is  viewed  by  itself,  may  be  objectionable 
when  it  is  viewed  in  relation  to  otiier  objects,  trutiu,  J^^ 
Thus  if  we  were  painting  a  piece  of  drapery  as  our  if-p^ro*t, 
Whole  subject,  it  would  be  proper  to  give  m  it  tunuokmem- 
every  source  of  entertunment  which  particular  ^^J"*"* 
truths  could  Supply — ^to  give  it  varied  colour  and 
delicate  texture ;  but  if  we  paint  this  same  piece  of  drapery  as 
part  of  the  dress  of  a  Madonna,  all  these  ideas  of  richness  w 
texture  become  thoroughly  contemptible,  and  unfit  to  occupy 
the  mind  at  the  same  moment  with  the  idea  of  the  Virgin. 
The  conception  of  drapery  is  then  to  be  suggested  by  the 
simplest  and  slightest  means  possible,  and  all  notions  of  toxture 
and  detail  are  to  be  rejected  with  utter  reprobation ;  but  this, 
observe,  is  not  because  they  are  particular  or  general  or  any- 
thing else,  with  respect  to  the  drapery  itself,  but  because  they 
draw  the  attention  to  the  dress  instead  of  the  saint,  and  disturb 
and  degrade  the  imagination  and  the  feelings ;  hence  we  ought 
to  give  the  conception  of  the  drapery  in  the  most  unobtrusive 
way  possible,  by  rendering  those  essential  qualities  distinctly. 
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which  are  necessary  to  the  very  existence  ctf  dnpoy,  and  not 
(Hie  more. 

With  these  last  two  sources  of  the  impcxtance  of  truths 
we  have  nothing  to  do  at  present,  as  they  are  dependent  uptHi 
ideas  of  beauty  and  relation :  I  merely  allude  to  them  now,  to 
^ow  that  all  that  is  aUe$;ed  by  Sir  J.  Reynidds  and  other 
scientific  writers,  respecting  the  kind  of  truths  proper  to  be 
re(M«sented  by  the  painter  or  sculptor,  is  perfectly  just  and 
right ;  while  3ret  the  principle  on  which  th^  base  tJieir  selectiwi 
(that  general  truths  are  more  important  than  particular  ones) 
is  altogether  false.  Canova's  Perseus  in  the  Vatican  ^  is  oitirely 
spoiled  by  an  unlucky  tassel  in  the  folds  of  the  mantle  (whidi 
the  next  admirer  of  Cauova  who  passes  would  do  well  to 
knock  off) ;  *  but  it  is  spoiled,  not  because  this  is  a  particular 
truth,  but  because  it  is  a  contemptible,  unnecessary,  and  ugly 
truth.  The  button  which  &steDs  the  vest  of  the  Sistine  Daniel  * 
is  as  much  a  particular  truth  as  this,  but  it  is  a  necessary  one, 
and  the  idea  of  it  is  given  by  the  simplest  possible  means; 
hence  it  is  right  and  beautifuL 

Finally,  then,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  truths,  as  fed 
§  0.  Beeapitu-  "S  their  being  particular  or  general  affects  tfaeiit 
^■^  value  at  all,  are  valuable  in  proportion  as  they  are\ 

particular,  and  valueless  in  proportion  as  tiiey  are  general,  or\ 
,to  express  the  proposition  in  simpler  terms,  every  truth  isi 
valuable  in  proportion  as  it  is  characteristic  of  the  thing  off 
which  it  is  affirmed. 

'  [Peneu«  and  Uie  two  bozen,  Creogv  wid  Damozenus ;  in  the  First  Ctbinet  of 
the  Cortile  del  Belriedere.  "The  •dmiiation  of  Cuion,"  nji  Rualdn  eleewhere,  "I 
hold  to  be  one  of  the  mort  deadly  •jToptoms  in  the  civilizaHon  of  the  appcr  clsnea" 
{Sbme*  nf  Vmioe,  vol.  i.  eh.  zx.  g  11  n.] 

■  [In  hii  00P7  for  revisjon  Riuldn  u  leee  iconoelutic,  •ml  omit*  thaie  word*.] 

*  [One  of  the  Prophets,  by  Michael  Ang^elo.] 
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CHAPTER  IV 

OF  THE  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  TRUTHS :— SECONDLY. 
THAT  RARE  TRUTHS  ARE  MORE  IMPORTANT  THAN 
FREQUENT  ONES 

It  will  be  necessary  next  for  us  to  detarmine  how  flu-  fre- 
quency  or   rarity  can    afiect   the  importance  <^  ai  jfo  aeoi- 
truths,  and  whether  the  artist  is  to  be  considered  dtntai  vtoUHan 
the  most  truthful  who  paints  what  is  conmum  or  ^^^^* 
irtiat  is  unusual  In  nature.  ttunMbtrepn- 

Now  the  whole  determination  of  this  question 
depotds  upon  whether  the  unusual  fact  be  a  violation  of 
nature's  general  principles,  or  the  appUcation  of  some  of  those 
princijdes  in  a  peculiar  and  striking  way.  Nature  sometimes, 
though  very  rarely,  violates  her  own  principles ;  it  is  her 
principle  to  make  everything  beautiful,  but  now  and  then  for 
an  instant,  she  permits  what,  compared  with  the  rest  of  her 
works,  mi^t  be  called  ugly:  it  is  true  that  even  these  rare 
blemishes  are  pomitted,  as  I  have  above  said,  for  a  good 
purpose  (Part  I.  Sec.  I.  Chap.  VI.);  they  are  valuable  in 
natiu%,  and  used  as  she  uses  them,  are  equally  valuable  (as 
insttintaneous  discords)  in  art ;  but  the  aitist  who  should  seek 
after  these  exclusively,  and  paint  nothing  else,  though  he 
mig^t  be  able  to  point  to  something  in  nature  as  the  original 
of  every  one  of  his  uglinesses,  would  yet  be,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  Mse, — ^folse  to  nature,  and  disobedient  to 
her  laws.  For  instance,  it  is  the  practice  of  nature  to  give 
character  to  the  outlines  of  her  clouds  by  perpetual  angles  and 
ri|^t  lines.  Perhaps  once  in  a  month,  by  i^gent  watching,  we  ' 
might  be  able  to  see  a  cloud  altogether  rounded  and  made  up 
of  curves ;  but  the  artist  who  paints  nothing  but  curved  clouds 
must  yet  be  considered  thoroughly  and  inexcusably  &lse. 
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But  the  case  is  widely  di^rent,  when  instead  of  a  |vinciple 
Titrated,  we  hare  (xie  extrarailiiiarily  carried  out  oc 
^^y '''  noBiii&sted  under  unusual  tdrcmnstances.  Though 
^f^j^^  nature  is  constantly  beuitiful,  she  does  not  exhilMt 
amvIm  her  highest  powos  of  beauty  cmistantiy,  fix-  thai 
^^^^^^^  they  would  satiate  us  and  pall  ixjpoa  our  senses.  It 
is  necessary  to  their  appreciation  that  th^  shotdd 
be  rarely  shown.  Her  finest  toudies  are  things  which  must 
be  watched  for ;  her  most  perfect  passages  of  beau^  are  the 
8  a  Whkit  ™ost  evanescei€  She  is  (XHistantly  doing  some- 
mn  vomftra-  tiling  beautiful  fiir  us,  but  it  is  something  which 
'*^''"*-  Bhe  has  not  dmut  before  and  will  aot  do  agaia; 
■ome  exhiUtion  of  her  gcnerd  powen  in  particular  circum- 
stances, i^iich,  if  we  do  not  catch'at  the  instant  it  is  passingt 
^  will  not  be  repeated  for  us.  Now  they  are  these  evanescent 
passages  of  perfected  beauty,  these  peqietually  varied  examples 
of  utmost  power,  which  the  artist  ought  to  seek  for  and  arrest. 
No  suf^MJsitim  can  be  m<xe  aiwurd  than  that  efiects  or  truths 
frequently  exhibited  are  more  diaracteriBtic  of  nature  than 
those  iiriiich  are  equally  necessary  1^  her  laws,  thfm^  rarer 
in  occurrence.  Both  tJbe  frequoit  and  the  rare  are  parts  of 
the  same  great  system ;  to  give  either  exclusively  is  imperfect 
truth,  and  to  repeat  the  same  effect  or  thought  in  two  pictures 
%i,AB  repe-  ^  wastcd  life.  What  should  we  think  of  a  poet 
tuumU  who  should  keep  all  his  life  repeating  the  same 

**""*"*■  thought  in  different  words?  and  why  should  we 
be  more  Imient  to  the  parrot  painter,  who  has  learned  mie 
lesson  tram  the  page  of  nature,  and  keeps  stammering  it  out 
in  eternal  repetition,  without  turning  the  leaf?  Is  it  less 
tautology  to  describe  a  thing  over  and  over  again  with  lines, 
than  it  is  with  words  ?  The  teazling  of  nature  is  afi_VBried 
and  inimite  as  it  is  constant;  and  tile  duty  of  the  painty  is  to 
watch  for  every  one  of  her  lessohs,  and  to  give  (for  human 
life  will  admit  of  nothing  mors)  those  in  which  she  has  mani- 
fested each  of  her  principles  in  the  most  peculiar  imd  striking 
way.  The  deeper  his  research  and  the  rarer  the  phenomena 
fie  has  noted,  the  more  raluAble  will  his  works  be ;  to  repeat 
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himself^  even  in  a  sin^^e  instance,  is  treachery  to  nature,  for  a 
thousand  human  lives  would  not  be  enou^  to  give  one 
instance  of  the  pofect  manifestation  of  each  of  her  powers ; 
and  as  for  combining  or  classifying  them,  as  well  might  a 
preacher  expect  in  one  senpoQ  to  express  uid  explain  every 
divine  truth  which  can  be  gathered  out  of  God's  revelation, 
W  a  painter  expect  in  one  eomposition  to  express  and  illus- 
trate every  lesson  which  can  be  received  from  God's  croatiott. 
Both  are  conmientators  on  infinity,  and  the  duty  ^s.nu  outg 
of  both  is  to  take  for  each  discoiu^e  one  essential  ^thepmnter 
tnith,  seeking  particularly  and  insisting  especially  thatqfa^'^ 
on  those  whidi  are  less  palpable  to  (»<dinary  obser-  p'*^''^'^ 
vation,  and  more  likely  to  escape  an  indolent  research ;  and  to 
impress  that,  aad  that  alone,  upon  those  whom  they  address, 
wiUi  every  illustration  that  can  be  ftunished  by  their  know- 
ledge, and  every  adornment  attainable  by  their  power.  And 
the  real  truthfulness  of  the  painter  is  in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  facts  he  has  so  illustrated ;  those 
facts  being  always,  as  above  observed,  the  realization,  not  the 
violation  of  a  general  principle.  The  quantity  of  truth  is  in 
[vopoilion  to  the  numbw  of  such  facts,  and  its  value  and 
instruetiveness  in  proportion  to  their  rarity.  Ail  really  great 
pictures,  therefiare,  exhibit  the  general  habits  of  nature,  mani- 
fested in  some  peculiar,  rare,  and  beautiful  way. 
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CHAPTER  V 

OF  THE  RELAllVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  TRUTHS :— THIRDLY, 
THAT  TRXJTHS  OP  COLOUR  ARE  ITIE  LEAST  IMPOR- 
TANT  OF  ALL  TRUTHS 

In  the  last  two  chapters,  we  have  pointed  out  general  tests 
§  1.  Diffhmet  <>^  ^c  importance  of  all  truths,  which  will  be 
«e^^P|^»\  sufficimt  at  once  to  distinguish  certain  classes 
aryfCM/uiw  of  properties  in  bodies  as  more  necessary  to  be 
M  bodiet.  told  than  others,  because  more  characteristic, 
either  of  the  particular  thing  to  be  represented,  or  of  the 
principles  of  nature. 

According  to  Locke,  book  iL  chap.  8,  there  are  three  sorts 
of  qualities  in  bodies :  first,  the  "  bulk,  6gure,  number,  situa- 
tion, and  motion  or  rest  of  their  solid  ptuts :  those  "  that  "  are 
in  them,  wheth^  we  perceive  them  or  no."  These  he  calls 
primary  quaUties.  Secondly,  "  the  power  that  is  in  any  body 
to  operate  after  a  peculiar  manner  on  any  of  our  senses" 
(sensible  qualities).  And  thirdly,  "the  power  that  is  in  any 
body  to  make  sudi  a  change  in  another  body  as  that  it  shall 
operate  on  our  senses  differently  from  what  it  did  before:" 
these  last  being  "  usually  c^ed  powers." 

Hence  he  proceeds  to  prove  that  those  which  he  calls 
primary  qualities  are  indeed  part  of  the  essence  of  the  body, 
and  characteristic  of  it ;  but  that  the  two  other  kinds  of  quaU- 
ties which  together  he  calls  secondary,  are  neither  of  them 
§  2.  ThefirH  more  than  powers  of  producing  on  other  objects,  or 
artfuUg  cfcH*-  in  us,  certain  effects  and  sensations.  Now  a  power  ■ 
Moptui  tmper-  of  influence  is  always  equally  characteristic  of  two 
ftcUg  to.  objects — the  active  and  passive ;  for  it  is  as  much 

necessary  that  there  should  be  a  power  in  the  object  suffering 
to  receive  the  impression,  as  in  the  object  acting,  to  give  the 
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impressitm.  {Compare  I^ocke,  book  ii.  chap.  21,  sect  2.)  For 
supposing  two  people,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  perceive  dif- 
ferent scents  in  the  same  flower,  it  is  evident  that  the  power 
in  the  flower  to  give  this  or  that  depends  on  the  nature  of  their 
nerves,  as  well  as  on  that  of  its  own  particles ;  and  that  we  are 
as  correct  in  saying  it  is  a  power  in  us  to  perceive,  as  in  the 
object  to  impress.  Every  power,  therefore,  being  characteristic 
of  the  nature  of  two  bodies,  is  imperfectly  and  incompletely 
characteristic  of  either  separately;  but  the  primary  qualities 
being  characteristic  only  of  the  body  in  which  they  are  in- 
herent, are  the  most  important  truths  connected  with  it.  For 
the  question  what  the  thing  is,  must  precede,  and  be  of  more 
importance  than  the  question,  what  it  can  do. 

Now,  by  Locke's  definition  above  given,  only  bulk,  figure, 
atuation,  and  motion  or  rest  of  solid  parts,  are  g  3.  colour 
primary  qualities.  Hence  all  truths  of  colour  sink  **  "jf**"^?^ 
at  once  into  the  second  rank.  He,  therefore,  who  /on  leti  impor- 
has  neglected  a  truth  of  form  for  a  truth  of  coloin*  *""*  than/orm. 
has  neglected  a  greater  truth  for  a  less  one. 

And  that  colour  is  indeed  a  most  uninqmrtant  characteristic 
of  objects,  will  be  fiuther  evident  on  the  slj^test  consideration. 
The  colour  of  plants  is  constantly  changing  with  the  season, 
and  of  everything  with  the  quality  of  %ht  falling  on  it ;  but 
the  nature  and  essence  of  the  thing  are  independent  of  these 
changes.  An  oak  is  an  oak,  whether  green  with  spring  or  red 
with  winter;  a  dahlia  is  a  dahlia,  whether  it  be  yellow  or 
crimson;  and  if  some  monster-hunting  florist  should  ever 
frighten  the  flower  blue,  still  it  will  be  a  dahlia ;  but  not  so  if 
the  same  arbitraiy  changes  could  be  effected  in  its  form.  Let 
the  roughn^s  of  the  bark  and  the  angles  of  the  boughs  be 
smoothed  or  diminished,  and  the  oak  ceases  to  be  an  oak  ;  but 
let  it  retain  its  inward  structure  and  outward  form,  and  though 
its  leaves  grew  white,  or  pink,  or  blue,  or  tricolour,  it  would 
be  a  white  oak,  or  a  pink  oak,  or  a  republican  oak,  but  an  oak 
still.  Again,  colour  is  hardly  ev^  even  a  possible  distinction 
between  two  objects  of  the  same  species.  Two  trees,  of  the 
same  kind,  at  the  same  season,  and  of  the  same  age,  are  of 
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■bsolutdy  the  same  colour;  but  they  are  not  of  tbe  aamfi 
form,  nor  anything  like  it.  There  can  be  no  dif- 
%,ii„cti^b^  ference  in  the  colour  of  two  pieces  of  rock  broken 
^mttifttuy  frcon  the  same  ^ace;  but  it  is  inqMssible  thqr 
diould  be  of  tbe  same  fonn.  So  that  f<»m  is 
not  only  tJie  chief  characteristic  of  qiecies,  but  tbe  mly 
duracteristic  of  indiridnals  of  a  ^lecxes. 

Again,  a  colour,  in  association  with  oth^  colours,  is 
til.  And  diffevmt  from  the  same  colour  seen  by  itsdf  It 
s^krtmt  in  ]jaa  ft  distinct  and  peculiar  power  upcm  the  retina 
fiwawhatit  dependent  on  its  association.  Ccmsequcntly,  the 
uaiome.  colour  of  any  object  is  not  more  depoident  upim 

the  nature  of  the  object  itself,  and  the  eye  bdiolding  it,  than 
aa  Uie  colour  of  the  objects  near  it ;  in  tlus  respect  also,  there- 
fore, it  is  no  characteristic 

And  so  great  is  the  uncertainty  with  respect  to  those 
«  6.  ft  i»  iw(  qualities  or  powers  which  depoid  as  much  on  the 
euiain  »A«tAw  natuTc  of  the  objcct  suffering  as  of  the  ol^ect 
'Zt^JS^  acting,  that  it  is  totally  impossible  to  prove  that 
aebmnin  cme  man  sees  in  the  same  thing  the  same  colour 
'*'"^'  that  anoUier  does,  though  he  may  use  the  same 

name  for  it.  One  man  may  see  yellow  wh^e  another  sees 
blue,  but  as  the  effect  is  constant,  they  agree  in  the  term  to 
be  used  for  it,  and  both  call  it  blue,  or  both  yellow,  having  yet 
totally  different  ideas  attached  to  the  tenn.  And  yet  neiUier 
can  be  said  to  see  falsely,  because  the  colour  is  not  in  the 
thing,  but  in  the  thing  and  them  tc^ether.  But  if  th^  see 
forms  differently,  one  must  see  falsely,  because  the  ftwm  is 
positive  in  the  object.  My  friend  may  see  boars  blue  for 
uiything  I  know,  but  it  is  impossible  he  should  see  them 
with  paws  instead  of  hoofs,  unless  his  eyes  or  brain  be  diseased. 
(Compare  Locke,  book  ii.  chap.  82  §  15.)  But  I  do  not 
speak  of  this  uncertainty  as  capable  of  having  any  effect  f»i 
art,  because,  though  perhaps  lAndseer  sees  Ao^  of  the  colour 
which  I  should  call  blue,  yet  the  colour  he  puts  on  the  canvas, 
being  in  the  same  way  blue  to  him,  will  still  be  brown  or  dog- 
colour  to  me ;  and  so  we  may  argue  on  points  of  colour  just  as 
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if  all  men  saw  alike,  as  indeed  in  all  probability  they  do ;  but 
I  merely  mentiiHi  this  uncertainty  to  show  forther  the  vague- 
ness and  unimpcHtance  of  colour  as  a  characteristic  of  bodies. 

Before  going  farther,  however,  I  must  explain  the  sense 
in  which  I  have  used  the  word   "form,"  because  »_  ^^^^ 
painters  have  a  most  inaccurate  and  careless  habit  emiUgni  a» 
of  confining  this  term  to  tJie  outUne  of  bodies,  ™J^!^^'^ 
whereas  it  necessarily  imphes  lif^t  and  shade.     It  nnHuda  s^t 
is  true  that  the  outline  and  the  chiaroscuro  must 
be  separate  subjects  of  investigation  with  the  student ;  but  no 
form  whatsoever  can  be  known  to  the  eye  in  the  slightest  degree 
without  its  chiaroscuro ;  and,  therefore,  in  speaking  of  form 
genarally  as  an  element  of  landscape,  I  mean  that  perfect  and 
harmtMiious  unity  of  outline  with  Vight  and  shade,  hy  which  all 
the  parts  and  projections  and  proportions  of  a  body  are  fiilly 
explained  to  the  eye ;  being  nevertheless  perfectly  independent 
of  sight  or  power  in  other  objects,  the  presence  of  light  upon  a 
body  being  a  positive  existence,  whether  we  are  aware  of  it  or 
not,  and  in  no  degree  dependoit  upon  our  senses.     This  being 
onderstood,  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  un-  §  b.  iniport- 
importance  of  colour  lies  in  the  accurate  observa-  '*^  ^^^ 
tion  of  the  way  in  which  any  material   object  °     '       *" 


carefully,  we  shall  find  that  her  colours  are  in  a  iminq 
state  of  perpetual  confimon  and  indistinctness,  "2^ '*''""■• 
while  her  forms,  as  told  by  light  and  shade,  are  invariably 
clear,  distinct,  and  speaking.  The  stones  and  gravel  of 
the  bank  catch  green  reflections  &om  the  boughs  above; 
the  bushes  recdve  greys  and  yellows  from  the  ground; 
every  hair's  breadth  of  polished  surface  gives  a  little  bit  of  the 
blue  of  the  sky,  or  the  gold  of  the  sun,  like  a  star  upon  the 
local  colour;  this  local  colour,  changeful  and  uncertain  in 
itself,  is  again  disguised  and  modified  by  the  hue  of  the  light,* 
ot  quenched  in  the  grey  of  the  shadow ;  and  the  confusion  and 
blending  of  tint  are  altogether  so  great,  that  were  we  left  to 

'  [8«e  Notn  m  ...  Ma  Bofot  Aoadmng,  18U,  mpplraieDt,  wh«n  Ruakia  farther 
•«fMim  thk  yif  mj  wmpMt  it  with  mo.  ii.  eh.  L  g  IB,  Mow.] 

QL  L 
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find  out  what  objects  were  by  their  ot^ouis  only,  we  could 
scarcely  in  places  distinguish  the  boug^  of  a  toee  from  the  air 
b^(Hul  them,  or  the  ground  beneath  than.  I  know  that 
pe(q>le  unpractised  in  art  will  not  believe  this  at  .first ;  but  if 
they  have  accurate  powers  of  observation,  they  may  sotm 
ascertain  it  for  thonselves ;  they  will  find  that  while  they  can 
scarcely  ever  determine  the  eamct  hue  of  anything,  except 
when  it  occurs  in  large  masses,  as  in  a  green  fidd  or  the  blue 
sky,  the  form,  as  told  by  light  and  shade,  is  always  decided 
and  evident,  and  the  source  of  the  chief  character  of  every 
object.  Light  and  shade  indeed  so  completely  conquer  the 
disttnctions  of  local  colour,  that  the  diffoence  in  hue  between 
the  illumined  parts  of  a  white  and  of  a  black  object  is  not  so 
great  as  the  difference  (in  sunshine)  betweoi  the  illumined  and 
dark  side  of  either  separately. 

We  shall  see  hereafter,  in  considering  ideas  of  beauty,  that 
S  9.  JbMpitM-  colour,  even  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  is  feeble  cwn- 
****■  pared  with  form ;  but  this  we  cannot  insist  upon 

at  presoit:  we  have  only  to  do  with  simple  truth,  and  the 
observations  we  have  made  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
artist  who  sacrifices  or  forgets  a  truth  of  form  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  truth  of  colour,  sacrifices  what  is  definite  to  what  is' 
uncertain,  and  what  is  essential  to  what  is  accidental 

*  pie  comparative  animport&iice  ascribed  in  this  chapter  to  coloar  inu*t  be  ander- 
■to«»d  atrictlp  in  relatlDn  to  ^e  quwtioa  propoaed — axnakf,  whether  fiitm  or  coloar  ia 
the  more  important  in  espUining  the  ceaentiftl  chancteristica  of  objecta.  For  the 
ntoewary  additioni  to  the  atatement  of  the  case  here  made,  aee  JfMfara  PaMm,  toL  It. 
rit.  iii.  8  24,  and  vol  r.  pt  ix.  eh,  zi.  §  8  (where  Koakin  «oUeela  and  ceonacts  hie  wiooa 
statementa  reapecting  colour).  In  nil  copy  for  reviuon  he  noted  at  the  end  of  tiua 
dmpter,  "  Now  inaert  new  puB^«.'^ 
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CHAPTER  VI 

J  RECAPITULATION 

It  ou^it  farther  to  be  observed  reacting  truths  in  general, 
that  those  are  always  most  valuable  which  are  « ^  7^  j„. 
most  historical;  that  is,  which  tell  us  most  about  ]Mtu»ee^Ut- 
the  pftst  and  future  states  of  the  object  to  which  '''**^  ******* 
\hey  belong.  In  a  tree,  for  instance,  it  is  more  important 
to  give  the  ^pesrance  of  energy  and  elasticity  in  the  Umbs 
which  is  indicative  of  growth  and  life,  than  any  particular 
(diaracter  of  leaf^  or  texture  (rf  bough.  It  is  more  important 
that  we  should  ieel  that  the  uppermost  sprays  are  creep- 
ing higher  and  higher  into  the  sky,  and  be  impressed  with 
die  current  of  life  and  motion  which  is  animating  every  fibre, 
dum  Uiat  we  should  know  the  exact  pitch  of  rehef  with  which 
those  fibres  are  thrown  out  against  the  sky.  For  the  first 
truUis  tell  us  tales  about  the  tree,  about  what  it  has  been,  and 
wiU  be,  while  the  last  are  characteristic  of  it  only  in  its  present 
state,  and  are  in  no  way  talkative  about  themselves.  Tfdkative 
fiu!ts  are  always  more  interesting  and  more  important  than 
silent  ones.  So  again  the  lines  in  a  crag  which  mark  its 
stratification,  and  how  it  has  been  washed  and  rounded  by 
water,  or  twisted  and  drawn  out  in  fire,  are  more  important, 
because  they  tell  m<n«  than  the  stains  of  tiie  lichens  which 
diange  year  by  year,  and  the  acddoital  fissures  of  frost  or 
decomposition;  not  but  that  both  of  these  are  hist<nical, 
but  historical  in  a  less  distinct  manner,  and  for  shorter 
periods. 

Hence  in  general  the  truths  of  specific  form  are  tiie  first 
and  most  important  of  all;  and  next  to  them,  thrae  truths 
of  chiaroscuro  which  are  necessary  to  make  us  understand 
every  quality  and  part  of  forms,  and  the  relative  distances  of 
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objects  among  each  other,  and  in  consequence  their  relative 
g  2  Form  at  hulks.  Altogether  lower  than  these  as  truths, 
efpi^iudbg  though  often  most  important  as  beauties,  stand 
Heflnto/au'  bH  cffccts  of  chiaroscupo  which  are  [woductive 
BM*'nI"*''  ™^^y  **^  imitations  of  light  and  tone,  and  all 
eaiwT,an  cffects  of  colouT.  To  make  us  understand  the 
***'**'^-  space  of  the  iky,  is  an  end  worthy  of  the  artist's 
highest  powers;  to  hit  its  particular  blue  or  gold  is  an  end 
to  be  thou^t  of  when  we  have  accomplished  the  first>  and 
not  till  then. 

Finally,  fiu-  below  all  these  come  those  particular  accuracies 
or  tricks  of  diiaroscuro  which  cause  objects  to  look 
eepMwcAfaro-  projecting  flrom  the  canvas,  qpt  worthy  of  the 
mtnOebuBtm  name  of  truths,  because  th^  require  for  their  at- 
tainment the  sacrifice  of  all  others ;  for  not  having 
at  our  disposal  the  same  intensity  of  light  by  which  nature 
illustrates  her  objects,  we  are  obliged,  if  we  would  have  perfect 
deception  in  one,  to  destroy  its  relation  to  the  rest.  (Compue 
Part  I.  Sect.  I.  Chap.  V.)  And  thus  he  who  throWs  one 
object  out  of  his  picture,  never  lets  the  spectator  into  it.-  * 
Michael  Angelo  bids  you  follow  his  phantoms  into  the  abyss 
of  heaven,  but  a  modem  French  painter  drops  his  hero  out  of 
the  picture  frame. 

This  solidity  or  projection,  then,  is  the  very  lowest  truth, 
that  art  can  give ;  it  is  the  painting  of  mere  matter,  giving^ 
that  as  food  for  the  ^e  which  is  properly  only  the  subject  of 
touch ;  it  can  neither  instruct  nor  exalt ;  nor  can  it  please, 
except  as  jugglery ;  it  addresses  no  sense  of  beauty  nor  of 
power;  and  wherever  it  characterizes  the  general  aim  of  a 
picture,  it  is  the  sign  and  the  evidence  of  the  vilest  and  lowest 
mechanism  which  art  can  be  insulted  by  giving  name  to. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

GENERAL  APPUCATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING  PRINCIPLES 

We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  some  {woof  of  what 
was  before  asserted,  that  the  truths  necessary  for 
deceptive  imitation  are  not  only  few,  but  of  the  ^^  teheOM 
VCTV  lowest  order.  We  thus  find  painters  ranffinff  a/"^"**  «*»»»■ 
thanselres  mto  two  great  classes :  one  aiming  at  jowni^aHiw 
the  develo|Hnent  of  the  exquisite  truths  of  specific  **  ^jf?''"'  "^ 
fiwm,  refined  colour,  and  ethereal  space,  and  c<»tent 
with  the  clear  and  impressive  suggestion  of  any  of  these,  by 
whatsoever  means  obtained;  and  the  other  casting  all' these 
'  aside,  to  attain  those  particular  truths  of  tone  and  chiaroscuro, 
which  may  trick  the  spectator  into  a  belief  of  reality.-  The 
first  class,  if  they  have  to  paint  a  tree,  are  intent  upon  giving 
the  exquisite  designs  of  intersecting  undulation  in  its  bouj^, 
the  grace  of  its  lea&ge,  the  intricacy  of  its  oiganization,  and 
all  those  qualities  which  make  it  lovdy  or  affecting  of  its  kind. 
The  second  endeavour  only  to  make  you  believe  that  you  are 
looking  at  wood.  They  are  totally  r^ardless  of  truths  or 
beauties  of  form ;  a  stump  is  as  good  as  a  trunk  for  all  their 
purposes,  so  that  they  can  only  deceive  the  eye  into  the  suppo- 
sititm  that  it  u  a  stump  and  not  canvas. 

To  which  of  these  classes  the  great  body  of  the  old  land- 
scape punters  belonged,  may  be  partly  gathered 
&om  the  kind  of  praise  which  is  bestowed  upon  BMifen,  ota 
them  by  those  who  admire  them  most,   which  *^;f^l!** 
either  tcS&k   to    technical   matters,   dexterity  of 
touch,  clever  oppositions  of  colour,  etc.,  or  is  bestowed  on  the 
power  of  the  painter  to  deceive.     M.  de  Marmontel,  going  into 
a  connoisseur's  gallery,  fvetends  to  mistake  a  fine  Bei^hem 
for  a  window.     This,  he  says,  was  afiSrmed  by  its  possessor 
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to  be  the  greatest  praise  the  picture  had  ever  received.'  Such 
is  indeed  the  notion  of  art  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
veneration  usually  felt  for  the  old  landscape  paintas;  it  is 
of  course  the  palpable,  first  idea  of  ignorance;  it  is  the 
only  notion  which  people  unacquunted  with  art  can  by  aaj 
possibility  have  of  its  ends ;  the  only  test  by  which  peo[de 
unacquainted  with  nature  can  pretoid  to  fonn  anything  hke 
judgment  of  art'  It  is  strange,  that,  with  the  great  historical 
painters  of  Italy  before  them,  who  had  broken  so  boldly  and 
indignantly  from  the  trammels  of  this  notion,  and  shaken  the 
very  dust  of  it  from  their  feet,  the  succeeding  landscape 
painters  should  have  wasted  their  lives  in  jugglery :  but  so 
it  is,  and  so  it  will  be  felt,  the  more  we  look  into  their  works, 
that  the  deception  of  the  senses  was  the  great  and  first  end 
s  3.  fnat  of  aR  their  art.  To  attain  this  they  paid  deep  and 
tnttht  tk&a  serious  attenti(Hi  to  effects  of  li^t  and  tone,  and 
'"^  to  the  exact  decree  of  reUef  which  material  objects 

take  against  light  and  atmosphere  ;  and  sacrificing  every  other 
truth  to  these,  not  necessarily,  but  because  they  requhed  no 
others  for  deception,  they  succeeded  in  roidering  these  parti- 
cular facts  with  a  fidelity  and  force  which,  in  the  pictures 
that  have  come  down  to  us  uninjiured,  are  as  yet  unequalled, 
and  never  can  be  surpassed.  They  painted  their  foregrounds 
with  laborious  industry,  covering  them  with  details  so  as  to 
render  them  deceptive  to  the  ordinary  eye,  regardless  of 
beauty  or  truth  in  the  details  themselves ;  liicy  painted  their 
trees  with  careful  attention  to  their  pitch  of  shade  against  the 
sky,  utterly  regardless  of  all  that  is  beautiftil  or  essential  in 
the  anatomy  of  their  foliage  and  boughs ;  they  painted  their 

*  ["At  BruwelH  I  wu  curioiu  to  s«e  ft  rich  eollMtion  of  pictnrM.  .  .  .  The  Gnt 
piotan  b*  paintsd  out  wu  b  rery  fine  UodickjM  by  Bewfaein.  'Ah  !'  axobuaud  I, 
'I  totdc  that  pictar«  at  first  for  »  viuduv  through  which  I  miw  the  coHntrj  mnd  tlieea 
bMstiAiI  deoW'  'lliiB,'  Biud  he,  with  traiuport,  'li  the  fiaeat  pnlw  eTer  (tlven  to 
that  Mcturo'"(Jf<m<nr«4rjraniumM,  «»riMml>»Ut>M(r,  book  TiU.}.  Witb  Mumootvl 
Riukm  oaaie  to  feel  himeelf  in  peouliar  syTapathf  ;  we  Seiame  and  LiUet  (pnf.  to  1871 
ed.),  uid  For*  Ckmgera,  Letter  xvii.] 

*  [Edi.  1  end  2  reed  :— 

"Judgmeot  of  art.  We  have  no  ere  for  colour— we  percalve  no  intention  in 
eompoaition — we  do  not  Icnow  anytAlnff  about  fhnn — we  cannot  aatimate  excel* 
leoce — we  do  not  care  Aw  boMi^— hot  w*  know  whether  it  deeetvea.  It  ia  • 
■tnuigo  thing  that  .  .  ."] 
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distances  with  exquisite  use  ckF  transparent  colour  and  aerial 
tone,  totally  neglectM  of  all  &cts  and  fonns  whiclr  nature  - 
uses  such  colour  and  ttme  to  reUeve  and  adorn.  They -had 
neither  love  of  nature,  nor  feeling  of  her  beauty ;  th^  looked 
fin'  her  ccddest  and  most  commcmplace  effects,  falscause  th^ 
were  easiest  to  imitate ;  and  for  her  most  Tulgsr  forms,  because 
they  were  most  easily  to  be  recognized  by  the.  Untaught  eyes 
of  those  ^om  alone  th^  could  hope  to  please;  they  did 
it,  like  the  Fhansee  of  old,  to  be  seen  of  men,  and  th^  had 
their  reward.  They  do  deceive  uid  delight  the  unpractised 
cy^  Tbey  will  to  all  ages,  as  long  as  ihax  colours  endure, 
be  the  standards  of  excellence  with  all  who,  ignorant  of 
nature,  claim  to  be  thought  learned  in  art :  and  th^  will  to 
all  ages  he,  to  those  who  have  thorough  love  and  Jknowkdge 
of  the  creation  which  they  libel,  instructive  iproota  of  the 
limited  number  and  low  diaracter  of  th6  truths  vriiich  are 
necessary,  and  the  accumulated  multitude  of  pure,  lyoad, 
b(^  £UsetK>ods  which  are  admlsstUe,  in 'pictures  meant  only 
to  decnve. 

There  is,  of  course,  more  or  less  accuracy  of  knowledge 
and  execution  combined  with  this  aim  at  effect,  according 
to  the  industry  and  precision  of  eye  possessed  by  the  master, 
and  more  or  less  of  beauty  in  the  forms  sdiected,  according  to 
his  natural  taste ;  but  both  the  beauty  md  truth  are  sacrificed 
unhesitatingly  where  they  interfere  with  the  great  effort  of 
deception.  Claude  had,  if  it  had  been  cultivated,  a  fine  feelii^ 
for  beauty  pf  form,  and  is  seldom  ungraceftil  in  his  foliage; 
bu£  his  picture,  when  examined  with  reference  to  essential 
truth,  is  one  mass  of  error  from  beginning  to  end.  Cuyp,' 
on  the  other  hand,  could  paint  close  troth  of  everything  except 
ground  and  water,  with  decision  and  success,  but  he  had  no 
sense  of  beauty.'  Gaspar  Poussin,  more  ignorant  of  trutii  ^uui 
Claude,  and  almost  as  dead  to  beauty  as  Cuyp,  has  yet  a 
perception  of  the  feeling  and  moral  truth  of  nature,  which 

>  rForK(iikin'ig«wnlTiawofCuyp,iMJCM<(niAiM«n,v«Lv.  p4.U.  ak.Ti.  §  12.] 
■  riMtMda<thawar4i"batIiB  hiti  do  mow  of  bautr,"  adr  1  Md  2  i«ad,  ^' but 
than  M  hM  nottheiligfctMt  idea  of  tiiB  meaning  of  the  wwd  <  bwHUfaL'"] 
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atbai  redeems  the  picture ;  but  yet  in  all  of  them,  emythiiig 
that  they  can  do  is  done  for  dec^iticai,  and  nothing  for  the. 
sake  or  love  of  what  they  are  painting. 

Modem  landscape  painters  have  looked  at  nature  with 

totally  di&rent  eyes,  seeking  not  tor  what  is  easier 
IfpJtoq^Jn^  ^  imitate,  but  for  what  is  most  -important  to  telL 
U0»  adofUd  tw  Rejecting  at  once  all  idea  of  bond  fide  imitation, 

they  thmk  only  oi  conveying  the  unpression  of 
nature  into  the  mind  of  the  spectator.*  And  there  is,  in 
consequence,  a  greater  sum  of  valuable,  essential,  and  impres- 
sive truth  in  the  works  of  two  or  three  of  our  leading  modom 
landscape  painters,  than  in  those  of  all  the  old  masters  put 
together,  and  of  truth  too,  nearly  unmixed  witii  definite  or 
avoidable  falsehood ;  while  the  unimportant  and  feeble  truths 
of  the  old  masters  u«  choked  with  a  mass  of  perpetual  defiance 
of  the  most  authoritative  laws  of  nature. 

I  do  not  expect  this  assertion  to  be  beUeved  at  presmt : 
. .  ^  ,  it  must  rest  for  demonstration  on  the  examinatirai 
/tekngqf  we  are  about  to  enter  upon;  yet,  even  without 
^r'md^  reference  to  any  intricate  or  deep-seated  truths, 
a.  Pnmin,  it  appears  strange  to  me,  that  any  one  fiuniliar 
JJJ5^"**-with  nature,  and  fond  of  her,  should  not  grow 
md  vattiuM  qf  weary  and  sick  at  heart  tanoag  the  melancholy 

and  monotonous  transcripts  of  her  which  alone  can 
be  received  &om  the  old  school  of  art.  A  man  accustomed 
to  the  broad  wild  sea-shore,  with  its  brij^t  Ueakers,  and  free 
winds,  and  sounding  rocks,  and  eternal  sensation  of  tameless 
power,  can  scarcely  but  be  angered  when  Claude  bids  him 
stand  still  on  some  paltry  chipped  and  chiselled  quay,  with 
porters  and  wheelbarrows  running  against  him,  to  watch  a 
weak,  rippling,  bound  and  barriered  water,  that  has  not  strength 
enough  in  one  of  its  waves  to  upset  the  flowerpots  on  the 

'  (Id  bia  copy  kept  far  ravbioii  Raskin  hen  Miys,  "QwdUT  with  note."] 

'  [Edi.  1  ud  2  ned  :— 

"qMOtKter,  and  chiafljr  of  fordnf  npon  Us  feelings  those  dslleate  snd  n£ued 
truths  of  spedfie  fom,  which  ere  just  whst  the  csrdoss  eye  esn  least  detect 
or  eqjoy,  because  they  are  intMidMl  by  the  Dtitf  to  be  the  eonstsot  objects  of 
oar  inraet^tion  that  they  may  bo  the  oonstant  sovrMS  of  our  ^MStuc"} 
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mil,  or  even  to  flii^  ooe  jet  of  spray  over  the  confioing 
stone.*  A  man  accustomed  to  the  strength  and  gloiy  of 
God's  .mountains,  with  their  soaring  and  radiant  pinnacles, 
and  surging  sweeps. of  measureless  distance,  kingdoms  in  their 
valleys,  and  climates  upon  their  crests,  can  scarcely  but  be 
imgered  when  Salvator  bids  him  stand  still  under  some  con- 
temptible fragment  of  s^dintery  crag,  which  an  Alpine  snow- 
wreath  would  smother  in  its  first  swell,  with  a  stunted  bu^ 
CH*  two  growing  out  of  it,  and  a  volume  of  manufactory  smcdce  ^ 
for  a  sky.  A  man  accustomed  to  the  grace  and  infinity  of 
nature's  foliage,  with  every  vista  a  cathedral,  and  every  bough 
a  revelatifHi,  can  scarcely  but  be  angered  when  Ponssin  mocks 
him  with  a  black  round  mass  of  impenetrable  paint,  diveig- 
ing  into  feathers  instead  (tf  leaves,  and  supported  -on  a  stick 
instead  of  a  trunk.'  The  &ct  is,  there  is  one  thing  wanting 
in  fdl  the  doing  of  these  men,  and  that  is  the  v&ry  virtue 
by  which  the  work  of  human  mind  chiefly  rises  above  that 
of  the  daguerreotype  or  calotype,*  or  any  other  mechani- 
pJ  means  that  ever  have  been  or  may  be  invented.  Love. 
rThere  is  no  evidence  of  their  ever  having  gone  to  nature 
Mth  any  thirst,  or  received  from  her  such  emotion  as  could 
make  them,  even  for  an  instant,  lose  sight  of  themselves; 
there  is  in  them  neither  earnestness  nor  humility;  thne  is 
no  simple  or  honest  record  of  any  single  truth ;  none  of  the 
plain  words  or  straight  e£Ebrts  that  men  spedc  and  make 
when  they  once  feel. 

'  [Na  14  In  th«  NAtionml  Gallery:  "Soport—The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  for  which 

frture  we  alio  above,  pt.  i.  sec  i.  ch.  v.  §  A,  p.  106,  and  belaw,  pL  li.  sec.  ii.  ck.  lii. 
IS  Ma.  1  and  2),  aec  vi.  eh.  ii.  %  1,  pp.  317,  SO?.] 
'  [Bdi.  1  and  2  read,  "  a  IhidlCT  or  Halifu-like  volume  of  manu&ctory  nnoke."] 
*  [Almost  all  the  rest  of  this  chapter  vraa  not  incladed  in  ed*.  1  and  2,  which  con- 
taitied  Initead  briefer  paanges,  §§  6-11.  ThcM  are  here  given  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter  (pp.  iS3-2SS).  The  reit  of  this  chapter,  as  it  itandi  in  the  text,  ia  three  yeata 
later  than  the  reit  of  vol.  L,  the  3rd  edition  (in  which  it  firat  appeared)  haviue  been 
publiahed  in  1848.  For  Ruskin'i  aeraant  of  the  following  pauagea  Kubttituted  in  that 
7*^,  ««e  aboTe,  Prefitce  to  3rd  ed.,  p.  53,  and  <^.  Introdnction,  p.  xlii.] 

'  [InthedagnerreotTpe,  one  of  the  earlieat  of  photographic  processea(firEtpnhltiihed 
hf  D^pierrv  In  1839),  ttie  impression  waa  taken  upon  a  silver  plate  seneitized  hj  iodine, 
'fi  devdopad  hy  expoeare  to  the  vapour  of  mercury.  In  the  calotrpe  procen 
Cmrented  li^  Fox  lUbot  in  1841}  the  "^ plate"  waa  a  paper  corered  with  iodide  at 
ritver,  and  waa  fixed  and  d«velopad  by  faypaaolphite  of  loda.  For  RmUn'fl  use  of  the 
<l*rierre()type,  aee  below,  p.  210  ^  and  ef.  Praferita,  IL  ch.  viL  %  141.] 
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Not  is  it  (mly  1^  the  professed  landscape  painters  that 
§  6.  Atmie-  the  great  verities  of  the  material  world  are  betrayed. 
gjj^^**r  Grand  as  are  the  motives*  of  landscape  in  the 
nummd  works  of  the  eariier  and  mightier  men,  there  is 
Tintor*t.  j^  Jq  them  nothing  fq>[«Da(diing  to  a  general 

view  or  complete  rendering  of  natural  phenomena ;  not  that 
ihey  are  to  be  blamed  for  this ;  for  they  took  out  of  nature 
that  v^ch  was  fit  for  their  purpose,  and  their  missiMi  was 
to  do  no  more ;  but  we  must  be  cautious  to  distinguish  that 
imaginatdve  abstraction  of  landsc^>e  which  alone  we  find  in 
them,  &cMn  the  entire  statement  of  truth  idiicfa  has  been 
attempted  by  the  modems.  I  have  said  in  the  chiqiter  on 
Symmetry  in  the  seccud  volume,^  that  all  landscape  grandeur 
vanishes  befixv  that  of  Titian  and  Tintf»?et ;  and  this  is  true 
of  whatever  these  two  giants  touched ; —  but  they  touched 
little.  A  few  level  flakes  of  chestnut  foliage ;  a  blue  abstrac- 
tifki  of  hill  fonns  from  Cadore  or  the  Euganeans ;  a  grand 
mass  or  two  of  glowing  ground  and  mighty  herbage,  and  a 
few  burning  fields  of  quiet  cloud,  were  aU  they  needed ;  there 
is  evidoice  of  Tintoret's  having  felt  more  than  this,  but  it 
occurs  only  in  secondary  fragments  of  rock,  cloud,  or  pine, 
hardly  noticed  among  the  accumulated  interest  of  his  human 
subject.     From  the  window  of  Titian's  bouse  at  Venice,*  the 

*  I  suppose  this  word  is  now  genenll;  received,  with  respect  to  both 
pftinting  Hid  music,  as  meaning  the  ]tmibkg  ide*  of  «  conpodtion,  whether 
wrought  out  or  not. 

»  [Soo.  L  oh.  viiil 

■  [The  house  stiO  stands  (at  3.  Cauciuo  ai  Blrri,  in  the  Carapo  Tlalauo),  but  the 
seaward  view  is  blocked  out.  It  had  in  the  painter's  time,  says  W,  D.  Howella, 
"an  iDcomparablf  lovely  arid  delightfal  situation.  Stauding  near  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  city,  it  looked  out  over  the  lagoou—aenMs  the  quiet  isle  of  sepulchres, 
San  Uichele,  across  the  imokiug  chimnevs  of  the  MuraiM  KlaBStrorki,  uid  the  bell- 
toirers  of  her  churches,  to  the  long  line  *i  the  sea-Aore  ou  tae  right  aud  to  the  main- 
land on  the  left ;  and  beyond  the  nearer  lagoon  islands  and  tde  &intly  pencilled 
outlines  of  Torcello  and  Burano  in  iVont  to  the  euUime  distance  of  the  Alps,  shining 
in  silver  and  purple,  aud  resting  their  auowv  heeds  against  the  clouds.  It  had  a 
pleasant  garden  of  nowers  aud  trees,  into  which  the  painter  descended  by  an  open 
stairway,  and  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  studied  the  famous  tree  in  'The  Death  of 
Peter  Martyr' "  (Fencfnm  Lif;  ed.  1881,  ii.  26).  For  other  referencee  to  Titian's  view 
from  his  house,  see  liodim  Pamters,  voL  ii.  sec  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  22  n.,  vol.  iii.  eta.  xriii.  §  18, 
and  rol.  iv.  ch.  xv.  §  27  (Fig-  2fl  there  given  ii  frera  a  dnviug  by  Titian  :  "one  of 
the  few  insteaoes  in  which  hs  definitely  took  a  suggestion  from  the  Alps,  as  be  saw 
them  from  his  house  at  Venioe  ").] 
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chun  of  the  Tyiolese  A^  is  seen  lifted  in  spectral  poww 
above  the  tufted  plain  of  Trevtso ;  every  dawn  that  reddens 
the  towers  of  Muiano  lij^ts  also  a  line  of  pyramidal  fires 
along  that  ccdoasal  ridge;  but  there  is,  so  fiu*  as  I  know, 
no  evidence  in  any  of  the  master's  woiks  <^  his  ever  having 
beheld,  much  less  felt,  the  majesty  of  their  bunung.  The 
daric  firmament  and  saddened  twilight  of  Tintoret  are  sufB-| 
cient  for  their  end;  but  the  sun  never  plunges  behind  San 
Giorgio  in  Aliga  without  such  retinue  of  radiant  cloud, 
such  rest  of  zoned  light  on  the  green  lagocoi,  as  never  re- 
ceived image  irom  his  hand.^  More  than  this,  of  that  which 
they  loved  and  rmdered  mudi  is  rendered  coDventi<Hially ; 
by  noUe  conventionalities  indeed,  but  such  nevertheless  as 
would  be  inexcusaUe  if  the  landscape  became  the  principal 
subject  instead  of  an  accompaniment.  I  will  instance  only 
the  San  Fietro  Martire,*  which,  if  not  the  most  perfect,  is 
at  least  the  most  popular  of  Titian's  landscapes;  in  which, 
to  obtain  light  on  the  flesh  of  the  near  figures,  the  sky  is 
made  as  dark  as  deep  sea,  the  mountains  are  laid  in  with 
violent  and  impossible  blue,  except  one  of  them  on  the  left, 
which,  to  connect  the  distant  light  with  the  for^pround,  is 
thrown  into  fight  relief,  unexfdjtined  by  its  mataials,  un- 
likely in  its  position,  and,  in  its  d^ree,  impossible  und^  any 
circumstances. 

1  do  not  instan(%  these  as  fiuilts  in  the  {ncture :  there  are 
no  works  of  very  powerful  colour  which  are  free 
irom    conventionality    concentrated    or    diflused,  Loi^^^v- 
daring  or  disguised:  but  as  the  conventionality  «»«'*'«^ 
of  this  whole  picture  is  mainly  thrown  mto  the 
landscape,  it  is  necessary,  while  we  acknowledge  the  virtue  of 
this  distance  as  a  part  of  the  great  composition,  to  be  on  our 
guard  against  the  license  it  assumes  and  the  attractiveness  of 
its  overcharged  colour.     Fragments  of  far  purer  truth  occur 
in  the  works  of  Tintoret;  and  in  the  drawing  of  foliage, 
whether  rapid  or  elaborate,  of  masses  or  details,  the  Venetian 

'  [Fot  Sui  Giorgio  in  Aliga,  tM  Plato  Ifi,  Modem  Painlert,  roL  Ui.  ch.  sviii.  $  10.] 
'  [See  above,  Prebce  to  2nd.  ed.,  §  22,  p.  28  n.] 
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punters,  taken  as  a  body,  may  be  considered  almost  fiiultless 
models.  But  the  whole  field  of  what  they  have  done  is  so 
narrow,  and  therein  is  so  much  of  what  is  only  relatirety  ri^t, 
and  in  itself  false  or  imperfect,  that  the  young  and  inexperi- 
enced painter  could  run  no  greater  risk  than  the  too  early 
t^ing  them  for  teachers ;  and  to  the  general  spectator  their 
landscape  is  valuable  rather  as  a  means  of  peculiar  and  solemn] 
emotion,  than  as  ministering  to  or  inspiring  the  universal  lov« 
of  nature.  Hence  while  men  of  serious  mind,  especially  those 
whose  piirsuits  hare  brought  them  into  continued  relatirais 
with  the  peopled  rather  than  the  londy  world,  will  always 
look  to  the  Venetian  painters  as  having  touched  those  simple 
diords  of  landscape  harmony  which  are  most  in  unison  with 
j  earnest  and  melancholy  feeling;  those  whose  ]^09ophy  is 
'  more  cheerful  and  more  extended,  as  having  been  trained  and ' 
coloured  among  simple  and  solitary  nature,  will  seek  for  a 
wider  and  more  systematic  circle  of  teaching :  they  may  grant 
that  the  barred  horizontal  gloom  of  the  Titian  sky,  and  the 
massy  leaves  of  the  Titian  forest,  are  among  the  most  sublime 
of  the  conceivable  forms  of  material  things;  but  they  know 
that  the  virtue  of  these  very  forms  is  to  be  learned  only 
by  right  comparison  of  them  with  the  cheerfulness,  fulness, 
and  comparative  unquietness  of  other  hours  and  scenes ;  that 
they  are  not  intended  for  the  continual  food,  but  the  occa- 
sional soothing  of  the  human  heart;  that  ihere  is  a  lesson 
of  not  less  value  in  its'  place,  thou^  of  less  conduding 
and  sealing  authority,  in  every  one  of  the  more  humble 
phases  of  material  things;  and  that  there  are  some  lessons 
of  equal  or  greater  authority  which  these  masters  neither 
taught  nor  received.  And  until  Uie  school  of  modem  land- 
scape arose.  Art  had  never  noted  the  links  of  this  mighty 
chain ;  it  mattered  not  that  a  fragment  lay  here  and  there, 
no  heavenly  lightning  could  descend  by  it ;  the  luidscape 
of  the  Venetians  was  without  effect  on  any  contemporary  or 
subsequent  schools ;  it  still  remains  on  the  continent  as  use- 
less as  if  it  had  never  existed ;  and  at  this  moment  German 
and  Italian  landscapes,  of  which  no  words  are  scmiiiul  enough 
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to  befit  the  utter  degradation,'  hang  in  the  Venetiui  Acad^ny 
in  the  next  room  to  the  Desert  of  Titiui  and  the  Paradise 
of  Tintoret* 

That  then  which  I  would  have  the  reader  inquire  respect- 
ing every  work  of  art  of  undetermined  merit  sub-  g  g.  r^a  twAw 
bnitted   to  his  judgment,  is,  not  whether  it  be  a  ^^^^j?*"., 
lw<»k  of  especial  grandeur,  impntance,  or  power,  hovtobeuN. 
/but  whether  it  have  any  virtue  or  substance  as  a  "'"'**■ 
'link  in  this  chain  of  truth ;  whetha*  it  have  recorded  or  in- 
terpreted anything  before  unknown ;  whethn  it  have  added 
one  single  stone  to  our  heaven-pointing  pyramid,  cut  away 
one  dai^  bdb^,  or  levelled  one  ni^ed  hiUpck  in  our  pat^. 
~  This,  if  it  be  an  honest  work  of  art,  it  must  have  done,  for  no 
man  ever  yet  wpiked  honestly  without  giving  some  such  hdp 
-  to  his  race.     God  appoints  to  every  one  of  His  creatures  a 
separate  mission,  and  if  they  discharge  it  honourably,  if  they 
quit  themselves  like  men   and  faithfully  follow  IJiat  light 
which  is  in  them,  withdrawing  from  it  all  cold  and  quenching 
influence,  there  will  assuredly  come  of  it  such  burning  as,  in 
its  appointed  mode  and  measure,  shall  shine  before  men,  fmd 
be  of  service  constant  and  holy.     Degrees  infinite  of  lustre 
there  must  always  be,  but  the  weakest  among  us  has  a  gift, 

*  Not  the  large  Pandise,  but  the  Fall  at  Adam,  a  snuUI  pictate  chieflj'  in 
hrovn  and  grey,  near  Titiaa's  ABsumptimi.  Its  companion,  the  Death  of  Abel, 
i*  ramaikable  as  containing  a  group  of  trees  which  Turner,  I  believe  accldent- 
ollr,  has  repeated  nearly  mass  for  mass  in  the  "  Marly."  Both  are  among  the 
nwst  noble  voAa  of  thia  or  any  other  master,  whether  for  predousncis  of 
eoloor  or  energy  of  thought* 

'  [In  hia  copy  for  rerinon  Rnsldn  struck  out  tbe  words  "  German  .  .  .  degradation," 
^fi  siibatitiited  "rMOot  landscape  work*  of  no  merit"  Tlie  Venetian  Academy  bes 
been  rabnng  more  tliao  once  siace  Raskin  wrote  the  aliove  paieege.1 

'  [See  Guide  to  the  Aeademy  of  fine  Art*  at  Vmlee,  where  Ruakm  refers  to  tlie  two 
'HnlMets  as  "best  poenble  examples  of  what,  in  absolute  power  of  painting,  is 
■npremest  work,  10  far Bi  1  know,  in  all  tlie  worU."  For  the  "Paradise "(or  "Adam 
■DdETa"),  see  below,  ME.  T.  eh.  i.  gI6,  p-fiW.  For  the  "Death  of  Abel,"  e/:  helow, 
MCTi.  eh.  L  g§  11,  23  N.,  pp.  &83,  fiflS.  For  Tumer'sdrawiug  of  "Marly"  (engraved 
^  the  Keepeake),  see  below,  wc  ri.  ch.  i.  §  23.  It  is  not  clear  what  picture  Ruskin 
BWaui  bf  the  "Deeert"  of  TitiaB  io  the  Venetian  Academy— presumably  the  "St 
•obti  the  Baptiit,"  of  which,  bowoTw,  be  speaks  elsewhere  ccmtemptnously;  see  JTmlfrn 
f^folen,  VOL  il.  lec.  L  ch.  xiv.  S  1^  and  QuUe  to  the  Aoadem]/  ^  flw  Arte  at  F«niw 
.   ("black-and-white  Bcrahble  of  landscape"}.] 
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however  seemingiy  trivial,  wfaidi  is  peculiar  to  him,  and  which 
worthily  used  will  be  a  gift  also  to  his  race  fat  ever — - 
"  Fool  not,"  says  G^rge  Herbert, 

"  For  all  may  have, 
If  they  due  choose,  a  glorfoiu  life  or  grave."  ■ 

If,  on  the  eontrary,  there  be  nothing  of  this  freshness 
achieved,  if  there  be  neither  purpose  nor  fidelity  in  iriiat  is 
done«  if  it !»  an  envious  or  powerless  imitation  of  other  m«'$ 
labours,  if  it  be  a  dis^lfty  of  mere  manual  dexterity  or  curious 
manu&cture,  or  if  in  any  other  mode  it  show  itsdf  as  having 
its  on^n  in  vanity, — Cast  it  out.  It  matters  not  what  powers 
of  mind  may  have  been  concerned  or  corrupted  in  it,  all  have 
lost  their  savour,  it  is  worse  than  worthless — perilous, — Cast 
it  out. 

Worics  of  art  are  indeed  always  of  mixed  kind,  their 
honesty  bdng  more  or  less  corrupted  by  the  various  weaknesses 
oi  the  painter,  by  his  vanity,  his  idleness,  or  his  cowardice. 
The  fear  of  doing  rijc^t  has  &r  more  influoice  on  art  than  is 
commtmly  thought.  That  only  is  altogether  to  be  rejected 
which  is  altogether  vain,  idle,  and  cowardly ;  of  the  rest  the 
rank  is  to  be  estimated  rather  by  the  purity  of  their  metal  than 
the  coined  value  of-it. 

Keeping  these  principles  in  view,  let  us  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  a  jttUaioui  something  like  a  general  view  of  assistance  which 
Imiteape  ^  has  been  rendered  to  our  study  of  nature  by  the 
^^Jif,;^,^  various  occurrences  of  landscape  in  elder  art,  and 
<fat  eompif  by  the  more  exclusively  directed  labours  of  modem 
*"  schools. 

To  the  ideal  landscape  of  tbfe  early  religious  painters  of 
Italy  I  have  alluded  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  second 
vc^ume.  'It  is  absolutely  right  and  beautiful  in  its  peculiar 
a{>pIication ;  but  its  grasp  of  nature  is  narrow,  and  its  treatment 
in  most  respects  too  sevoe  and  conventional  to  form  a  pro 
fitable  example  when  the  landsc^>e  is  to  be  alone  the  subject 

)  ["'Tha  Church  Porch,"  rtaiua  it.  For  Ruakin'«  stodv  of  GMnra  Herbert,  see 
■VoLl.p.«»i^J 
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of  thoui^t.  The  great  virtue  of  it  is  its  aitire,  exquisite,  and 
humble  realizati<m  of  those  objects  it  selects ;  ^  in  this  respect 
Offering  from  such  German  imitations  of  it  as  I  have-  met  with,  . 
that  there  is  no  effort  at  any  fanciful  or  ornamental  modifies.-  ■ 
tions,  but  loving  fidelity  to  the  thing  studied.  The  foreground  ^ 
plants  are  usually  neither  exa^erated  nor  stiffened ;  they  do 
not  foim  arches  or  frames  or  bwders ;  their  grace  is  unctmfined, 
their  simplicity  undestroyed.  '  Cima  da  Con^liano,  in  his 
pcture  in  the  church  of  the  Madonna  dell'  Orto  at  Venice,* 
has  given  us  the  oak,  the  fig,  the  beautiful  "Erba  della 
Madonna  "  on  the  wall,  precisely  such  a  bunch  of  it  a^  may  be 
seen  growing  at  this  day  on  the  marble  steps,  of  that  rexy 
church  ;  ivy  and  other  creepers,  and  a  strawbeny  plant  in  the 
foreground,  with  a  blossom,  and  a  berry  just  set,  and  one  half 
ripe  and  one  ripe,  all  patiently  and  innocently  painted  from 
the  real  thing,  and  therefore  most  divine.'  Fra  Angelico's  use 
(^  the  Oxalis  Acetosella  is  as  &ithful  in  representation  as 
touching  in  feeling.'  The  ferns  iiiat  grow  on  the  walls  of 
Fiesole  may  be  seen  in  their  simple  verity  on  the  architecture 
of  GhirUndajo.    The  rose,  the  myrtle,  and  the  lily,  the  olive 

*  The  triple  leaf  of  this  pluit,  and  white  Hover,  stained  purple^  probably 
gave  it  strange  epical  Interest  among  the  Christian  painters.  Angelico,  in 
using  its  leaves  mixed  with  daisies  in  the  foreground  of  his  Cnidfixion,  was 
perhaps  thinking  of  its  peculiar  power  of  quenching  thirst'  "  I  rather  imagine 
that  Us  thoughts,  if  he  tisd  any  tliouglit  beyond  the  mystic  form  of  the  leaf, 
were  with  its  Italian  name  'Alleluia,'  as  if  the  very  flowers  around  the  cross 
were  ^vlng  gl<*'7  ^  God."  (Note  bg  Me  PrinUr.)  I  was  not  aware  of  this 
ItaUan  name ;  in  the  valleys  of  Daupbini  it  is  called  "  Pain  du  Bon  Dien," 
and  indeed  it  whitens  the  grass  and  roclu  of  the  hill-creits  like  tnanna. 

1  [Raskin  in  his  copy  for  rsvision  here  notes  at  tlie  sida,  "  Modify  by  adding  alMut 

MOnr  the  int  mhar  oo  tiie  right ;  ths  snbjeot  is  "St  Jidia  the  Bajrttet,  wttb 
W.  Fster,  Hark,  Jerome,  and  PbuL  Rnikin  in<duded  a  photograph  of  this  picture  in 
the  "Standard  Series"  in  his  Drawing  School  at  Oxford;  see  Zaetutvr  on  Art,  %  IJtO, 
■ud  for  other  references  to  Clnui,  Jtwkm  PainUn,  toL  iii.  ch.  s.  §  6,  Odttiiogu»  4/  U«  * 
SduooMmo/  Stria,  Omde  (s  tim  Aeademg  at  Venice,  and  Lectura  on  Lajtdtcape,  g  90.] 

*  [See  Modern  Pai»Ur*,  voL  Ui.  oh.  x.  §  Aj  where  Ruskin  reaffirmi  this  statwnentl 

*  [For  "  was  perhaps  thinidng  .  .  .  like  manna,"  edi.  S  and  4  read,  briefly,  "  hao, 
I  imsglDa,  a  view  also  to  ita  chemical  property."  Pot  another  reference  to  the  Hower 
snd  Its  Fteneh  name,  see  Modem  Aiinter^-roL  iv.  ch.  xz.  §  JS  a.  "  Did  some  divinity/' 
itoskiu  writes  in  his  diary  (Feb  4,  l&M),  "  and  wrote  atP*™  letter  to  my  bther.  Passed 
a  pisaaant  quiet  evening  with  my  mother,  and  found  out  my  &vourite  Chamonnix' 
plant  to  he  the  Onlis  AcetMella— a  good  day."] 
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and  firange,  pomt^franBte  and  vine,  have  received  their  &irest 
portraiture  where  they  bear  a  sacred  character ;  even  the 
common  plantains  and  mallows  of  the  waysides  are  touched 
with  deep  reverence  by  Ra£foeUe  ;  and  indeed  for  the  perfect 
treatment  or  details  of  this  kind,  treatment  as  ddicate  and 
aflectionate  as  it  is  elevated  and  manly,  it  is  to  the  worics 
of  these  schools  alone  that  we  can  refer.  And  on  this  their 
pecuhar  excellence  I  should  the  more  earnestly  indst,  because 
it  is  of  a  kind  altogether  neglected  by  the  English  school,*  and 
with  most  unfortunate  result ;  many  of  our  best  painters 
missing  their  deserved  rank  solely  &om  the  want  of  it,  as 
Gainsborough;  and  all  being  more  or  less  checked  in  their 
progress  or  vulgarized  in  their  aim. 

It  is  a  misfortune  for  all  honest  critics,  that  hudly  any 
S  10.  FHtM,  quaUty  c^  art  is  independently  to  be  praised,  and 
"Tt'tt^^u  without  reference  to  tiie  motive  -from  which  it  re- 
—a^  kotB  suited,  and  the  place  in  which  it  appears ;  so  that 
*^'v-  no  principle  can  be  simply  enforced  Init  it  shall 

seem  to  countenance  a  vice :  frtiile  qualification  and  expluui- 
tion  both  weaken  the  force  6f  what  is  said,  and  are  not  always 
likely  to  be  with  patience  received ;  so  also  those  who  desire 
to  misunderstand  or  to  oppose  have  it  always  in  their  power 
to  become  obtuse  listeners,  or  specious  opponents.*  Thus  I 
hardly  dare  insist  upon  the  virtue  of  completion,  lest  I  should 
be  supposed  a  defender  of  Wouverraans  or  Gerard  Dow ; 
neitiier  can  I  adequately  praise  the  power  a£  Tintoret,  without 
fearing  to  be  thought  adverse  to  Holbein  or  Feni^^no.  The 
fact  is,  that  both  finish  and  impetuosity,  specific  minute- 
ness and  large  abstraction,  may  be  the  signs  of  passion,  en'  of 
its  reverse ;  *  may  result  &om  affection  or  indifference,  intellect 
or  dulness.    Some  men  finish  from  intense  love  of  the  beautiftil 

'  [For  remarks  on  Tamer's  &iliii«  to  paint  flowers,  mo  Ruskin's  yole*  on  UrDram- 
tug*  &f  TW«wr,  under  33  R.] 

'  (Ct  Inavgural  Addrtt*  at  CamMdge,  §  13,  where,  referring  to  the  eh»rg«  that 
he  ia  apt  to  contradict  himself,  Ruikin  remarks  that,  m  most  matters  of  aajr  con- 
sequence are  manv-aided,  he  ii  "  never  satisfied  that  he  has  handled  a  labject  properlj' 
till  he  has  oontrsoicted  himself  at  least  three  times ; "  and  see  Modem  Pmntam,  toL  t. 
pLix.ch.viLg  21,  wttere  heaswmbleaa  te*  of  the  necessary  "contradictions"  in  the 
application  of  the  suhUe  principlea  of  "  finish  **  in  art.] 

*  [In  his  copj  for  revision  Ruskin  italidsaa  pasrisH  and  neenaJ] 
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in  the  smallest  parts  of  what  they  do ;  others  in  pure  incapa- 
bility of  comfvehending  anything  Init  parts ;  others  to  show 
thdr  dexterity  with  the  brush,  and  prove  expenditure  (^  time. 
Some  are  impetuous  and  bc^d  in  their  handling,  from  having 
great  thou^ts  to  exjaress  which  are  independent  of  detail ; 
oUiers  because  tbey  have  bad  taste  (h*  have  been  badly  tau^t ; 
others  from  vanity,  and  others  frtHn  indolence.  (C<Hnpare 
VoL  II.  sec  L  ch.  X.  §  4  n.)'  Now  both  the  finish  and  incomple- 
tion  are  right  where  they  are  the  signs  of  passion  or  of  thou^t, 
and  both  are  wrong,  and  I  think  the  finish  the  more  och^ 
temptible  of  the  two,  when  they  cease  to  be  so.  The  modem 
Italians '  will  paint  every  leaf  of  a  laurel  or  rosebush,  without 
the  sli^test  feeling  of  their  beauty  or  characta- ;  and  without 
showing  one  spark  of  intellect  or  a£fection  from  beginning  to 
end.  Anything  is  better  than  this ;  and  yet  the  very  bluest 
schools  do  the  same  thing,  or  nearly  so,  but  with  totalfy 
different  motives  and  perceptions,  and  the  result  is  divine. 
On  the  whoje,  I  conceive  that  the  extremes  qf  good  and  £xil 
lie  with  the  finishers,  and  that  whatever  glorious  power  we 
may  admit  in  men  like  Tintoret,  whatever  attractiveness  of 
method  in  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  or,  though  in  &r  less  degree, 
our  own  Reynolds,  still  the  thoroughly  great  men  are  those 
who  have  d<me  everything  thoroughly,  and  who,  in  a  word, 
have  never  despised  anything,  however  small,  of  God's  making. 
And  this  is  the  chief  fault  of  our  English  landscapists,  that 
th^  have  not  the  intense  all-observing  penetration  of  weU- 
balanced  mind  ;  they  have  not,  except  in  one  or  two  instances, 
anything  of  that  feeling  which  Wordsworth  shows  in  the 
following  lines : — 

"  So  fklr,  lo  sweet,  withal  to  scnilttTe  >— 
Would  that  the  little  flowera  were  bwn  to  lire 
Conacioua  of  half  the  pleasure  which  thej  give 
That  to  this  moontain  daisy's  lelf  were  known 
Tht  hemity  ofiU  tlar-t/u^xd  thadon,  Ikromi 
Oh  the  imooth  tttrfmx  of  thit  noted  ittme."  ' 

I  fThia  refitreiice  was  vrongly  given  in  all  prarioiu  eds.] 

*  [Id  hia  eopy  tot  leiijrion  Knikin  altered  theM  woraa  to  "There  are  modtni 
faintenwha  .  .  ."] 

*  [Fran  a  piaee,  written  In  1B45,  entitled  br  the  itnt  line  as  onoted.    Contnatin; 
in  Prmterita  ^  eh.  ziL  §  S4J>)  hia  own  attitu^  to  natare  with  that  of  Wotdaworth, 
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That  is  a  little  bit  of  good,  downright,  for^rround  painting' 
— no  mistake  about  it ;  daisy,  and  shadow,  and  stone  texture 
and  alL  Our  painters  must  come  to  this  before  they  have 
done  their  duty ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  let  them  beware 
f>f  finishing,  for  the  sake  of  finish,  all  over  their  picture.  The 
ground  is  not  to  be  all  over  daisies,  nor  is  every  dusy  to  have 
its  star-shaped  shadow ;  there  is  as  much  finish  in  the  right 
concealment  of  things  as  in  the  right  exhibition  of  them ;  and 
while  I  demand  this  amount  of  specific  (^laracter  where  nature 
shows  it,  I  demand  .equal  fidelity  to  her  where  she  conceals  it. 
To  paint  mist  rightly,  space  rightly,  and  li^t  rightly,  it  may 
be  often  necessary  to  paint  nothing  else  rightly,  but  the  rule 
is  simple  for  all  that ;  if  the  artist  is  painting  something  that 
he  knows  and  loves,  as  he  knows  it,  because  he  loves  it, 
whether  it  be  the  fair  strawberry  of  Cima,  or  the  clear  sky  of 
Francia,  or  the  blazing  incomprehensible  mist  of  Turner,  he 
is  all  right ;  but  the  moment  he  does  anything  as  he  thinks  it 
ought  to  be,  because  he  does  not  care  about  it,  he  is  all  wrong. 
He  has  only  to  ask  himsdf  whether  he  cares  for  anything 
except  himself ;  so  tw  as  he  does  he  will  make  a  good  picture; 
so  far  as  he  thinks  of  himself,  a  vile  one.  This  is  the  root  of 
the  vidousness  of  the  whole  French  school.  Industry  tiiey 
have,  learning  they  have,  power  they  have,  feeling  they  have» 
yet  not  so  much  feeling  as  ever  to  force  them  to  forget  them- 
selves even  for  a  moment ;  the  ruling  motive  is  invariably 
vanity,  and  the  picture  therefore  an  abortion.^ 

Returning  to  the  pictures  of  the  religious  schools,  we  find 
that  their  open  skies  are  also  of  the  hi^est  value.  Their  pre- 
ciousness  is  such  that  no  subsequent  schools  can  by  compari- 
son be  said  to  have  painted  sky  at  all,  but  only  clouds,  or  mist, 

Roaldo  mnkrici  that  he  "did  not  weary  hfmMlf  in  vritiu^  tbat  a  daisy  oauld  aee  th» 
beanty  of  Ita  shadow,  but  in  trjiag  to  dtaw  the  shadow  nghUy  hinuelf."  Riuldn  in 
hi*  copy  for  raviaion  marked  toe  rest  of  %  10,  aod  wrote  in  the  margin,  "Note  tlui 
aa  one  of  the  important  pewues  leading  to  Pre-Rapbaelitisni ; "  and  nmiJarlj  in 
Modem  i^rintert,  toL  iii  clu  x.  §  Jt,  he  refer*  toil  aa  "having- been  written  yeaia  before- 
Fre-Raphaeiltiani  waa  thought  at"] 

*  [Rualdn  in  hi*  eopr  for  reviiion  altered  the  last  two  aentencea,  thus  :  "This  is, 
I  tliiiilc,  the  chief  peril  for  the  modem  French  tchool.  Indnrtrj  thej  have,  leaming- 
they  hare,  power  tbey  have,  ieeling  they  have,  yet  rarely  lo  rou«li  fMling  m  ever  t» 
force  them  to  forget  themaelvas"  (and}.] 
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or  blue  canopies.  The  golden  sky  of  Marco  Basaiti  in  the 
Academy  of  Venice  altogether  overpowa^  and 
,  renders  valueless  that  of  Titian  beside  it'  Those  Ui^^^ 
T  of  Francia  in  the  gallery  of  Bologna  are  even  **<«««*«*, 
more  w<mderftil,  because  cooler  in  tone  and  behind  Mountafn 
figures  in  full  light  The  touches  of  white  light  in  J^l^,*^ 
the  horizon  of  Angelico's  Last  Judgment  are  felt  zomtexip*  ^  ■ 
and  wrought  with  equal  truth.  The  dignified  and  g2,£^  "** 
simple  forms  of  cloud  in  repose  are  often  by  these 
painters  sublimely  expressed,  but  of  changeful  cloud  form  they 
show  no  examples.  The  architecture,  mountains^  and  water  of 
these  distances  are  commonly  conventional ;  motives  are  to  be 
found  in  them  of  the  highest  beauty,  and  especially  remaricable 
fbr  quantity  and  meaning  of  incident ;  but  they  can  only  be 
studied  or  accepted  in  the  particular  feeling  that  produced 
them.  It  may  generally  be  observed  that  whatever  has  been 
the  result  of  strong  emotion  is  ill  seen  unless  through  the 
medium  of  such  emotion,  and  will  lead  to  conclusions  utterly 
false  and  perilous,  if  it  be  made  a  subject  of  cold-hearted 
observance,  or  an  object  of  systematic  imitation.  One  piece 
of  genuine  mountain  drawing,  however,  occurs  in  the  land- 
scape of  Masaccio's  Tribute  Money.'  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  strange  results  might  have  taken  place  in  this  particular 

^jrnie  picturM  are  now  ro-lmng,  and  cannot  therafoie  be  identifiMl  prMiMlf. 
The  Baaaiti  is  ^obabljr  "  The  Agony  in  the  Garden."  For  aootfaar  reference  to  the 
open  akies  of  Fisncis,  iee  Modem  Paaiten,  toL  ii.  Mb  i.  ch.  v.  §  10.  For  other 
reforencee  to  FVa  AngelicD'a  "  lAit  Judfcment"  (No.  38  in  tlie  Academy  at  Florence), 
■ee  Modem  PainUrt,  toL  ii.  aec.  iL  ch.  iJL  |  23,  vol.  iii.  ch.  iv.  g  20.1 

*  [In  the  Brancacci  Chapet  of  S.  Maris  del  Qwinine,  Florence.  Of  Muacdo  (1401- 
1428),  Vaaari  lari  that  "  it  was  he 'ho  fint  attained  the  clear  perceptioa  that  paintinf 
ia  no  other  than  the  cloaa  imitation,  by  drawing  and  eolouting  umplT,  of  all  the  fiiniH 
prwented  by  nature."  Plate  13  in  voL  ilL  of  Modem  Pamten  ("Rrst  Mountain 
Noturaliam  ^  ia  from  an  engraving  of  the  freaeo  of  "The  Tribnte  Money;"  for  another 
record,  aee  Joaiah  Gilbert'i  Lmtdtoape  in  Art,  p.  192.  Rnakin  had  been  worldiw  at 
Haaeeoio  in  the  Brancacci  Ch^tel  in  ISU  (aee  Epilogue  to  Modem  Alnten,  vol  ii. 
3  JO).    The  fbllowing  are  extracts  from  hi*  letter*  to  hia  fother  in  that  year  :— 

FutMKSom,  Mav  31 . — I  walked  into  the  Hedin  Chapel  for  a  qnarter  of  an 
hoor,  .  .  .  and  then  spent  the  afternoon  in  Or  San  Michele  hy  the  carved 
■hrine  of  Andrea  Orcagna,  which  1  had  never  leen  before.  And  my  pnaent 
impreeeion  ia,  from  what  1  nave  seen  of  Orcagna  in  the  Campo  Santo  [at  Kaa] 
and  here,  that  Giotto,  he,  and  Michael  Angelo  are  the  three  great  piece*  ta 
«□  artiatical  Ponto  della  IMnita,  which  everybody  elae  haa  been  walking  over 
ever  nnc&  But  there  ii  one  man  more  to  whom  I  go  first  Uiing  o'  SHinday 
moming,  Maaacdo,  of  whoee  place  I  have  yet  no  idea.    Bnt  I  thmk  all  other 
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field  a£  art,  or  how  suddoily  a  great  school  of  landscape  tni^t 
hare  arisen,  had  the  life  of  this  great  painter  been  proltxiged. 
Of  this  particular  &esco  I  shall  hare  much  to  say  hereafter. 
The  two  brothers  Bellini  gare  a  marked  and  rigorous  impulse 
to  the  landscape  of  Venice ;  of  Goitile's  architecture  I  shall 
speak  presently.^  Gioranni's,  though  in  style  less  interesting 
and  in  place  less  prominent,  occurring  chiefly  as  a  kind  of  £rame 
to  his  pictures,  connecting  them  with  the  architecture  of  the 
diurches  for  which  they  were  intended,  is  in  refinement  of 
realization,  I  suj^)ose,  quite  unriraUed,  especially  in  passages 
requiring  pure  gradation,  as  the  hollows  of  raultings.  That  of 
Veronese  would  look  ghostly  beside  it ;  that  of  Titian  limit- 
less. His  landscape  is  occasionally  quaint  and  strange  like 
Giorgione's  and  as  fine  in  colour,  as  that  behind  the  Madonna 
in  the  Brera  galleiy  at  Milan ;  but  a  more  truthful  fragment 
occurs  in  the  picture  in  San  Francesco  della  Vigna  at  Venice ; 
and  in  the  picture  of  St.  Jerome  in  the  church  of  San 
Crisostomo,  tiie  landscape  is  as  perfect  and  beautiful  as  any 
background  may  Intimately  be,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  finer 
than  anything  of  Titian's.  -It  is  renuo^cable  for  the  abscdute 
truth  of  its  sky,  whose  blue,  dear  as  crystal,  and,  though  deep 
in  tone,  bright  as  the  open  air,  is  gradated  to  the  horiztm  with 
a  cautiousness  and  finish  almost  inccmceirable ;  and  to  obtain 

ut  i*  derivBtiTa  from  thwe  men,  lU&elle  knd  mU,  cxoapt  1^  cxiloarista, 
which  ii  mother  affkir  altt^etber. 

June  2. — 1  went  to  Mattcdo  this  morning'  the  finrt  thing.     I  think  therv 

ongbt  to  be  some  ■ymHthy  between  ui,  for  yon  know  he  wit  called  Mwaocio 

from  his  carelcM  haliitB  of  drett  and  absence  of  mind.     And  I  wu  not  di«- 

^pointed.     It  ia  a  strange  thing  to  see  rtrack  oat  at  once  by  a  ronng  man, 

yonnKer  than  myself  (for  Manodo  died  at  twenty-eix),  tiiat  which  Michad 

Angdo  came  to  gtadj  rererentlT  «nd  ai  a  pupil,  and  which  IUfl«eIle  not  only 

stooied  coturttLntly,  Mit  ofwhien  In  hia  cartoons  he  copied  one  of  the  figures 

f(ff  his  SL  Panl.    I  am  going  to  get  a  sketch  of  Maaacdo's  head  which  ia 

iJiere,  painted  by  himself     It  is  a  kind  of  mixtnre  of  Osborne  Gordon  and 

Lorenso  dei  Me£d  (the  Magnifico). 

For  iaboeqoent  reference!  to  Maaacdo,  see  Modem  Afnfart,  below,  g  IB ;  toL  IL 

•ea  L  eh.  ziv.  g  14,  sec  a  eh.  v.  gg  11  n.,  18 ;  voL  iiL  ch.  xriiL  §  14 ;  rot.  iv.  eh.  sril. 

Si  MMII ;  Leeturm  an  ArdMeetun  md  PaiiMng,  §  8?.] 

>  [For  Oentile  Bellini's  arofaiteetore,  see  below,  S  28,  and  c£  Ouide  to  Om 
Mdmiy.    Oiovinni  Bellini's  Hadonoa  at  Milan  is  No.  297  In  the  Br«i» ;  the 


I.  297  Ii 
the  jMBage  baa  been  obsenred  in  all  prerioos  edi,  by  the  comma  being  plaoed  after 
"Giorgione's"  instead  of  after  "eolonr"  :  there  is  no  Oioigione  in  the  Brera.  Bellini's 
idctnre  in  the  cburob  of  San  Prsnoeaco  della  Vigna  Hangs  ki  the  Cappella  Santa.  The 
St  Jerome  te  over  the  first  altar  on  the  ri^ht  of  S.  Giovanni  Crlsoetomo  (see  also 
atsMsr  v' FenJos,  Veoetian  index,  where  the  picture  is  called  "ooeof  the  most  predovs 
iu  Itily,  aod  aaMog  the  most  pwftet  io  the  world  ").  ] 
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1^^  at  the  horizMi  without  contradicUng  the  system  of 
efaivoscuro  adopted  in  the  figures,  whif^  are  lighted  from  the 
ri^t  hand,  it  is  barred  across  with  some  glowing  white  cirri, 
which,  in  their  turn,  are  opposed  by  a  single  dark  horizontal  line 
of  lower  cloud ;  and  to  throw  the  whole  further  back,  thoe  is 
a  wreath  of  rain  cloud  of  wanner  colour  floating  above  the 
moontains,  lifted  on  its  under  edge,  whose  &ithfi]lness  to 
nature,  both  in  hue,  and  in  its  irregular  and  shattered  fbrm,  is 
^together  exemplary.  The  wandering  of  the  light  among  the 
hills  is  equally  studied,  and  the  whole  is  crowned  by  the  grand 
realization  of  the  leaves  of  the  fig-tree,  alluded  to  in  sec.  iL 
(^  V.  §  8  of  the  second  volume,  as  well  as  of  the  herbage  upon 
the  ro^OL  Ccmsidering  that  with  all  this  care  and  completeness 
in  the  background,  there  is  nothing  that  is  not  of  meaning  and 
necessity  in  reference  to  the  figures,  and  that  in  the  figures 
themselves  the  dignity  and  heavenliness  of  the  highest  religious 
painters  are  combmed  with  a  force  and  purity  of  colour, 
greater,  I  think,  than  Titian's,  it  is  a  woik  which  may  be  set 
before  the  young  artist  as  in  every  respect  a  nearly  faultless 
guide.  Giorgione's  landscape  is  inv^itive  and  solonn,  but 
owing  to  the  rarity  ev^i  of  his  nominal  wrarks,  I  dare  not 
speak  of  it  in  general  t^rms.  It  is  certunly  conventional,  and 
b  rather,  I  imagine,  to  be  studied  for  its  colour  and  its  motives 
than  its  details. 

Of  Titiwi  and  Tintoret  I  have  spoken  already.'  The  latter 
is  every  way  the  greater  master,  never  indul^ng  .  jg^  j^^^^^ 
in  the  exaggerated  colour  of  Titian,  and  attaining  JoapaqfTWra 
&r  more  perfect  light :  his  grasp  of  nature  is  more  ""^  ^^"*«*- 
extensive,  and  his  view  of  her  m<H«  imaginative  (incidental 
notices  €£  his  landscape  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Imagi- 
nation penetrative,  of  the  second  volume),  but  his  impatience 
usually  prevents  bim  from  carr3ring  out  his  thoughts  as  clearly, 
or  realizing  with  as  much  substantiality  as  Titian.  In  the 
St  Jerome  of  the  latter  in  the  gallery  of  the  Brera,  there 

'  [Above,  §  6.  For  Uter  refercnow  to  Tintorat'*  kndanpe,  bm  Modem  Painten, 
nL  iL  MO.  i.  ck  viiL  g  3,  mnd  aw.  il  eh.  iii.  §§  16,  IS.  For  other  raf«nneM  to  Tltiui's 
"at  Jerome  "(No.  2M  in  tha  Bren),  na  IML,  wc  iL  ch.  u.  §§19,23;  toL  It.  eh.  zx. 
S  IS ;  voL  T.  pt.  Ti  oh.  vlij.  §  la] 
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is  a  superb  example  of  the  modes  in  which  the  objects  of 
landscape  may  be  either  su^ested  or  elabraated  aecording  to 
their  place  and  claim.  The  larger  features  of  the  ground, 
fDliage,  and  drapery,  as  well  as  the  Uoa  in  the  lower  angle,  are 
executed  with  a  slightness  which  admits  not  of  close  examina- 
tion, and  which  if  not  in  shade,  would  be  offensive  to  the  gene- 
rality of  observers.  But  on  the  rock  above  the  Uon,  where  it 
turns  towards  the  light,  and  where  the  eye  is  intended  to  dwell, 
there  is  a  wreath  of  ivy,  of  which  every  leaf  is  separately 
drawn  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  care,  and  beside  it  a 
lizard,  studied  with  equal  earnestness,  yet  always  with  that 
right  grandeur  of  manner  to  whicJi  I  have  alluded  in  the 
preface.^  Tintoret  seldom  reaches  or  attempts  the  elaboration 
in  substance  and  colour  of  these  objects,  but  he  is  even  more 
truth-teUing  and  certain  In  his  rendering  of  all  the  great  char- 
acters of  q>ecific  form ;  and  as  the  painter  of  Space  he  stands 
altogether  alone  among  dead  masters;  being  the  first  who 
introduced  the  slightness  and  confusion  of  touch  which  are 
expressive  of  the  effects  of  luminous  objects  seen  through 
large  spaces  of  air,  and  the  principles  of  aerial  colour  which 
have  been  since  carried  out  in  other  fields  by  Turner.  I  con- 
ceive him  to  be  the  most  powerful  painter  whom  the  world 
has  seen,'  and  that  be  was  prevailed  from  being  also  the  most 
perfect,  partly  by  untoward  circumstances  in  his  position  and 
education,  partly  by  the  very  fulness  and  impetuosity  of  his 
own  mind,  partly  by  the  want  of  religious  feeling  and  its 
accompanying  perception  of  beauty ;  for  his  noble  treatment ' 
of  religious  subjects,  of  which  I  shall  give  several  examples  in 
the  third  part,  appears  to  be  the  result  only  of  that  grasp 
which  a  great  and  well-toned  intellect  necessarily  takes  of  any 
subject  submitted  to  it,  and  is  wanting  in  the  signs  of  the 
more  withdrawn  and  sacred  sympathies.* 

But  whatevu  advances  were  made  by  Tintoret  in  modes 

*  Vide  Sbma  tf  Femee,  vol.  L  chap.  L  g  14,  and  Appendix  II.* 

>  [Abora,  Pn&M  to  Sod  vd.,  §  26,  pp.  a2-3a]  "  '~ 

*  [For  ft  pHMgn  from  Rnaldn's  Hmtj  &i  IBiS,  dMerihiiig  the  nrslatioa  of  Tlntorat, 
■wIm1ow,p.£10m.] 

*  [Thii  note  WM  add»d  in  ad.  &] 
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of  artistical  treatment,  he  cannot  be  considered  as  havii^ 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  landscape  concepticm.  He  took  do 
cognizance  even  of  the  materials  and  motives,  so  singularly 
rich  in  colour,  which  were  for  ever  around  him  in  his  own 
Venice.  All  portions  of  Venetian  scenery  introduced  by  him 
are  treated  conventionally  and  carelessly,  the  architectural 
characters  lost  altogeth^,  the  sea  distinguished  from  the  sky 
only  by  a  darker  green,  v^iile  of  the  sky  itsdf  only  those 
forms  were  employed  by  him  which  had  been  repeated  again 
and  again  for  centuries,  though  in  less  tangibihty  and  com- 
pletion. Of  mountain  scenery  he  has  left,  I  beUeve,  no 
exunple  so  far  carried  as  that  of  John  Bellini  above  instanced. 
The  Florentine  and  Umbiian  schools  supply  us 

S  IS  Sehoeti 

wiUi  no  examples  of  landscape,  except  that  intro-  IfnmnM, 
duced  by  their  earliest  masters,  gradually  over-  ^^Ij/**^ 
whdhned  under  Renaissance  architecture. 

Leonardo's  landsc^>e  has  been  of  unfortunate  effect  on  art, 
so  far  as  it  has  had  effect  at  alL  In  realization  of  detail  he 
v^ges  on  the  omainental ;  in  his  rock  outlines  be  has  all  the 
deficiencies  and  little  of  the  feeling  of  the  earlier  men.^  Behind 
the  "  Sacrifice  for  the  Friends "  of  Giotto  at  Pisa,*  there  is  a 
sweet  piede  of  rock  incident ;  a  little  foimtain  breaking  out  at 
the  mountain  foot,  and  trickling  away,  its  course  marked  by 
branches  of  reeds,  the  latter  fonnal  enough  certainly,  and 
always  in  triplets,  but  still  with  a  sense  of  nature  pervading  the 
whole  which  is  utterly  wanting  to  the  rocks  of  Leonardo  in 
the  Holy  Family  in  the  Louvre.  The  latter  are  grotesque 
without  being  ideal,  and  extraordinary  without  being  im- 
pressive. The  sketch  in  the  UflBzii  of  Florence '  has  some  fine 
foliage,  and  there  is  of  course  a  certain  virtue  in  all  the  work 
of  a  man  like  Leonardo  which  I  would  not  depreciate,  but  our 

'  [For  fdrtiiBr  reioark*  oa  Lwnardo'i  UndMape,  Me  Ledum  m  AreUttelurt  and 
Atln^,  g  86  and  Fig.  22.] 

*  [lAft  fraKOw  of  the  hiitorf  of  Job  on  the  CMupo  Santo  at  Hia,  fbnncrlr  ucribed 
to  GtoUo,  are  cow  identified  ■■  the  work  of  FraaoeMM  da  Volterrm  (1371).  Ruakin  wae 
vorkiag  at  Piw  in  the  antumn  of  184A  (see  Awtenla,  li.  ah.  vi.,  "The  Campo Santo," 
and  Inbodnirtioa  to  next  vol.).] 

*  [No.  1SA2,  an  nnfiniahed  *'  Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  painted  on  irood  is  black  and 
*Ute ;  the  treea  are  the  moat  finlahed  part.  For  a  dlaciualon  of  thii  work,  aee  Laoaardo 
^  VmeifiKKa  the  F^Mioh  of  Engine  Hflntt,  1898,  L  61--7&.] 
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admiration  of  it  in  this  partieiilar  field  must  be  qualified  and 
our  following  cautious. 

No  advances  were  made  in  landscape,  so  &r  as  I  know» 
after  the  time  of  Tintoret ;  the  power  ^  art  ebbed  gradually 
away  from  the  derivative  schools ;  various  d^rees  of  devemess 
or  feeling  being  manifested  in  more  or  less  brilliant  conven- 
tionalism. I  once  supposed  there  was  same  life  in  the  land- 
scape of  Domenichino,  but  in  this  I  must  hare  been  wrong. 
The  man  who  painted  the  Madonna  del  Rosario  and  Martyrdom 
ot  St.  Agnes  in  the  gallery  of  Bologna,  is  palpably  incapable 
of  doing  anjrthing  good,  great,  or  right,  in  any  field,  way,  or 
land  whatsoever.* 

Though,  however,  at  this  period  the  general  grasp  of  tiie 
8 14  ofawfe  schools  was  perpetually  contracting,  a  gift  was. 
AiAwftM-,  and  givm  to  the  world  by  Claude,  for  f^ch  we  are 
the  itoMwtot,  perhaps  hardly  enou^  grateftd,  owing  to  the  very 
frequmcy  of  our  a£lxr  enjoymmt  of  it.     He  set  the  smi  inl 

*  This  is  no  nah  method  of  judgment,  sweeping  snd  hssty  as  it  amy 
appear.  Fiom  the  weaknesses  of  an  artist,  or  failures,  however  numerous  we 
hare  no  right  to  conjecture  his  total  inability ;  a  time  may  come  when  be  may 
rise  into  sudden  strength^  or  an  instance  occur  when  his  efforts  shall  be  suc- 
cessful. But  there  are  some  pictures  which  rank  not  under  tiie  bead  of  failures, 
but  of  perpetrations  or  commissions ;  some  things  which  a  man  cannot  do  or 
say  without  sealing  for  ever  his  character  and  capacity.  The  angel  holding 
^e  cross  with  his  finger  In  his  eye,  the  roaring  red-&ccd  chiMren  about  the 
crown  of  thorns,  the  blasphemous  (I  speak  deliberately  and  determinedly)  head 
of  Christ  upon  the  handkerchief,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  martyrdom  of  the 
saint  is  exhibited  (I  do  not  choose  to  use  the  expressions  which  alone  could 
characterize  it),  are  perfect,  sufficient,  incontrovertible  proofs  that  whatever 
smears  good  in  any  of  the  doings  of  such  a  painter  must  be  deceptive,  snd 
that  we  may  be  assured  that  our  taste  is  e<MTupted  and  fidse  whenever  we  feel 
disposed  to  admire  him.  I  am  prepared  to  support  this  position,  however  un- 
charitable it  may  seem ;  a  man  may  be  tempted  into  a  gross  sin  hj  passion  and 
forgiven,  and  yet  there  are  some  kinds  of  dns  into  which  only  men  of  a  certain 
kind  can  be  tempted,  and  which  cannot  be  forgiven.  It  should  be  added, 
however,  that  the  artistical  qualities  of  these  pictures  are  in  every  way  worthy 
of  the  conceptions  they  realize ;  I  do  not  recollect  any  instance  of  colour  or 
execution  so  coarse  and  feelingless.^ 

'  ["  I  retain  unqualified  this  ctf  Domenichino,"  wrote  Rosldn  in  the  maigin  of  the 
eopy  of  Modem  Painter*  which  he  kept  for  rerislian  In  later  yean.  For  other  expre^ 
sions  of  similsr  opinion,  see  Modem  PaintgrM,  voL  ii.  tec.  ii.  oh.  v.  §  }7,  vol.  iiL  eh.  xviii 
|20i  Slonar^Fcntw,  voLiii.  eh.  V.  gfi.  J.  A.  Symondshss  remarked  on  the  "clangour 
of  empliasla"  in  Raskin's  depreciation  of  Domenichino  (BmatMOHM  te  Baly,  ed.  1886> 
vil.  220) ;  it  was  the  ampliads  of  an  attack  upon  a  than  estaUished  reputation.] 
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IbeaTeii,  and  was,  I  suppose,  the  first  ^o  attempted  anything 
hike  the  realization  of  actual  sunshine  in  misty  air.  He  gives 
the  first  example  of  the  study  of  nature  for  her  own  sake,  and 
I  lowing  for  tiie  unfwtunate  circumstances  of  his  education, 
and  for  his  evident  inferiority  of  intellect,  more  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  from  him.  His  false  taste,  forced  compo- 
sitt<ni,  and  ignwant  rendering  of  detaU  have  perhaps  been  of 
more  detriment  to  art  than  the  gift  he  gave  was  of  advantage. 
The  character  of  his  own  mind  is  singular ;  I  know  of  no  other 
instance  of  a  man's  working  from  nature  continually  with  the 
desire  of  being  true,  and  never  attaining  the  power  <^  drawing 
so  much  as  a  bough  of  a  tree  rightly.^  Salvator,  a  man  origin- 
ally endowed  with  &r  higher  power  of  mind  than  Claude,  was 
altogether  nn&ithful  to  his  mission,  and  has  left  us,  I  believe, 
DO  gift.  Everything  that  he  did  is  evidently  for  the  sake  of 
exhibitiiig  his  own  dexterity ;  there  is  no  love  of  any  kind  for 
any  thing ;  his  choice  of  landscape  features  is  dictated  by  no 
delight  in  the  sublime,  but  by  mere  animftl  restlessness  or 
ferocity,  guided  by  an  imaginative  power  of  which  he  could 
not  alto^tha  deprive  himself.  He  has  done  nothing  which 
others  have  not  done  better,  or  which  it  would  not  have  been 
better  not  to  have  done ;  in  nature  he  mistakes  distortion  for 
energy,  and  savageness  for  sublimity ;  in  man,  mendicity  for 
sanctity,  and  conspiracy  for  heroism.* 

The  landscape  of  Nicole  Poussin  shows  much  power,  and 
is  tjsually  composed  and  elaborated  on  right  principles  (compare 
IHvface  to  second  edition '),  but  I  am  aware  of  nothing  that 
it  has  attained  of  new  or  peculiar  excellmce ;  it  is  a  gracefiil 
mixture  of  qualities  to  be  found  in  other  masters  in  higher 
d^rees.  In  finish  it  is  inferior  to  Leonardo's,  in  invention  to 
Gioi^one's,  in  truth  to  Titian's,  in  grace  to  Raffadle's.  The 
landscapes  of  Caspar  have  serious  feeling  and  often  valuable 
and  solemn  colour ;  virtueless  otherwise,  they  are  ftill  of  the 


[Por  lome  mnanl  rmwrkB  od  Rnikin'i  eathnatc  of  Claada,  «ee  above,  Intro- 


dHtion,  p. 

*  [For  Ruikini  geoenl  flstiiiMto  of  Salvator  Ron,  no  Modem  Painter*,  roL 


pt  k.  oh.  iT.l 


[Pago  30,  abora.    For  Gaapar  PoumIii,  i 
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most  d^raded  mannensm,  and  I  believe  the  admiratitm  of 
them  to  hare  been  productive  of  extensive  evil  among  recent 
schools. 

The  development  of  landscape  north  of  the  Alps  presents 
8  IB.  German  "*  ^^  *^®  samc  general  phases,  under  modifica- 
md  iiemuh  tions  dependent  partly  on  less  intensity  of  feeling, 
^''''■^'''''P^  partly  on  diminished  availableness  c^  landscape 
materiaL  That  of  the  religious  painters  is  treated  with  the 
same  affectionate  completion ;  but  exuberance  of  &ncy  stxne- 
times  diminishes  the  influence  of  the  imagination,  and  the 
absence  of  the  Italian  force  of  passion  admits  <^  more  patient 
and  somewhat  less  intellectual  elaboration.  A  morbid  habit 
of  mind  is  evident  in  many,  seeming  to  lose  sight  of  the 
balance  and  relations  of  things,  so  as  to  become  intense  in 
trifles,  gloomily  minute,  as  in  Albert  Durer ; '  and  this  mingled 
with  a  feverish  operation  of  the  &ncy,  which  appears  to  result 
from  certain  habitual  conditions  of  bodily  health  rather  than 
of  mental  culture,  and  of  which  the  sickness,  without  the 
power,  is  eminentiy  characteristic  of  the  modem  Germans ; ' 
but  with  all  this  there  are  virtues  of  the  very  highest  order  in 
those  schools,  and  I  r^ret  that  my  knowledge  is  insu£5cient 
to  admit  of  my  giving  any  detailed  account  of  them. 

In  the  landscape  of  Rembrandt  and  Rubens,  we  have  the 
northern  parallel  to  the  power  of  the  Venetians.  Among  the 
etchings  and  drawings  of  Rembrandt,  landscape  thoughts  may 
be  found  not  unworthy  of  Titian,  and  studies  from  nature  of 
sublime  fideUty ;  but  his  system  of  chiaroscuro  was  inconsistent 
with  the  gladness,  and  his  peculiar  modes  of  feeling  with  the 
grace,  of  nature;  nor,  from  my  present  knowledge,  can  I 
name  any  work  on  canvas  in  which  he  has  carried  out  the 
dignity  of  his  etched  conceptions,  or  exhibited  any  perceptive- 
ness  of  new  truths.' 

Not  so  Rubens,  who  perhaps  furnishes  us  with  the  first 

>  [For  Rualdn'i  nameroiu  rsfarencM  to  DQrer,  WM  index  volnm*  to  thii  editioo ; 
•ea,  MMddlj,  Modem  Painten,  vol.  r.  pt  ix,  ek.  W.,  "DOMr  and  Salmtor.'^ 

*  [In  the  copj  for  reviaion  tbe  irorda  "end  of  whjoh  .  .  .  Gennene"  an 
«track  out.] 

*  [For  RusUd'i  eatimate  of  Rembrandt,  see  Modem  PainUn,  voL  lii.  cb.  iii.  §  16  ; 
ToLiT.ch.ii.  gg  11-19;  voL  t.  pt  ix.  ch.  t.  %  10;  and  3%«  CMitr  (/ JfJMe.  gg  1&-S6.] 
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instances  of  complete  tmoonventioiial,  unaffected  landscape. 
His  treatment  is  healthy,  manly,  and  rational,  not  rery  affec- 
tionate, yet  oftoi  c<MidescQiding  to  minute  and  multitudinous 
detail ;  idways,  as  &r  as  it  goes,  pure,  forcible,  and  re&eshing, 
consummate  in  composition,  and  marvellous  in  colour.  In 
the  Fitti  palace,  the  best  of  its  two  Rubens'  landscapes  has 
been  placed  near  a  characteristic  and  highly  6uished  Titian, 
the  Harriage  of  St  Catherine.'  Were  it  not  for  the  grandeur 
of  line  and  solemn  feeling  in  the  flock  of  sheep  and  the  figures 
of  the  latter  work,  I  doubt  if  all  its  glow  and  depth  of  tone 
could  support  its  overcharged  green  and  blue  against  the  open 
Ineezy  sunshine  of  the  Fleming.  I  do  not  mean  to  rank  the 
art  of  Rubens  with  that  of  Titdsn ;  but  it  is  always  to  be 
remembered  that  Titian  hardly  ever  paints  sunshine,  but  a 
certain  opalescent  twilight  which  has  as  much  of  human 
emotion  as  of  imitative  truth  in  it,*  and  that  art  of  this  kind 
must  always  be  Hable  to  some  appearance  of  failure  whoi 
compared  with  a  less  pathetic  statement  of  facts. 

*  "  The  cloadi  that  gather  round  the  Ktting  aim 
Do  take  ■  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality."^ 

■  [Id  the  Sals  di  Vensre.  The  Rubens  U  No.  14,  "  Retam  frtim  Field  labour :" 
the  litijm,  Na  17-  There  are  notes  of  these  two  pietnree  in  one  of  the  HS.  bo<AS 
filled  with  Rusldn's  aeoount  of  pictures  seen  at  Florwice  in  1845,  After  discusdng 
"  I«  Bella  "  of  "ntian  in  the  same  gallery,  he  continuee  : — 

"  Beside  this  there  U  a  Landscape  with  Holy  Ftonily  called  the '  Harriage  of 
St.  Catherine,'  which  is  a  fitf  finer  pictnie ;  it  la  dmple,  solemn,  and  glowing. 
Whether  the  white  of  St.  CatWine's  drees  has  been  intended  for  wMto  may 
be  doubted  owing  to  its  Tirid  golden  glow,  but  it  is  the  nearest  thing  to  white 
In  the  whole  picture.  The  distance,  tSough  deep  and  beautiful,  is  oreroharged 
with  ultramarine,  and  looks  artificial  bende  the  beautiful  atmospheric  grey 
greens  of  Rnbens*  distance  in  the  same  room,  but  the  picture  is  oerertheless 
of  the  highest  qnslity." 
Of  the  Rubens  he  writes  :— 

"The  landaoape  on  the  wholt^  whieh  I  studied,  is  the  finest  that  I  «aw  in 

Florence,  though  its  subject  is  simple  psstMaL    It  is  especially  remarkable 

for  the  miniature  care  and  Tomer-like  labour  bestowed  tm  the  distance,  while 

all  the  f(>resHMmd  is  so  slurred  and  to  slightly  peinted,  that  the  ground  seen 

near  looka  uke  a  sketch  of  hay  more  than  anything  else.    It  is,  I  oondder, 

in  erery  respect  a  faultleei  picture,  and  meat  instmetire  in  all  points  of  art' 

For  ottier  reforoaees  to  the  landscape  of  Rubens,  see  below,  sec.  il.  ch.  it.  g  16  (eda.  1 

and  i  only),  and  Jfodera  Paintm,  toL  UL  eh.  xiii  g  W,  eh.  xvlii.  §§  12,  20 ;  vol  t. 

pt  ix.  eh.  n.  g  la] 

*  [Thia  quotation,  from  Wordsworth's  "IntimatifHis  of  Immortality,"  was  placed  in 
eds.3and4in  the  body  of  the  text,  sftar  the  words  "  imitatiTe  truth  u  it."] 
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It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  licenses  taken  bjr 
Rubens  in  particular  instances  are  as  bold  as  his  goieral  state- 
moits  are  ancere.  In  the  landscape  just  instanced  Ihe  hoziion 
is  an  oblique  line ;  in  the  Sunset  of  our  own  gallery  many  of 
the  shadoii^  &U  at  right  angles  to  the  U^t ;  in  a  picture  in 
the  Dulwich  Gallery  a  rainbow  is  seen  by  the  spectator  at  the 
side  of  the  sun ;  and  in  one  in  the  Louvre,^  the  sunbeams 
come  from  one  part  of  the  ^cy,  and  the  sun  appears  in  another.' 

These  bold  and  frank  hcenses  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
detracting  from  the  rank  of  the  painter ;  they  are  usually 
characteristic  of  those  minds  whose  grasp  of  nature  is  so 
certain  and  extensive  as  to  enable  them  fearlessly  to  sacrifice 
a  truth  of  actuality  to  a  truth  of  feeling.  Yet  the  young 
artist  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  painter^s  greatness  consists 
not  in  his  taking,  but  in  his  atoning  for  themu 

Among  the  professed  laodscapists  of  the  Dutch  school,  we 
8 16.  Tite  find  much  dexterous  imitation  of  certun  kinds  of 
tmerjOioek  nature,  remaricable  usually  for  its  persevering  re- 
**  jeetion  of  whatever  is  great,  valuable,  or  affecting 

in  the  object  studied.  Where,  however,  they  show  real  desire 
to  paint  what  they  saw  as  fiur  as  th^  saw  it,  there  is  of 
course  much  in  them  that  is  instructive,  as  in  Cuyp  and  in  the 
etchings  of  Waterloo,'  which  have  even  very  sweet  and  genuine 
feeling ;  and  so  in  some  of  their  architectwvl  paintos.  But 
the  object  of  the  great  body  of  them  is  merely  to  display 
manual  dexterities  of  one  kind  or  anothw ;  and  their  effect  on 
the  public  mind  is  so  totally  for  evil,  that  though  I  do  not 
deny  the  advantage  an  utist  of  real  judgment  may  derive 

*  [The  word*  "and  in  ono  in  tb«  Louvre  .  .  .  fftnt  in  ■naUMr"  were  Midad 
ined.  4.] 

■  [Tlie  pletore  in  the  National  GaUerf  la  No.  157 ;  tot  anotliar  rafimDoe  to  ft,  aea 
below,  aee.  Ui.  eh.  iL  §  a  The  jriotare  in  the  I>iilwlch  Galler?  b  No.  174,  now  No.  132, 
and  eatalofnwd  aa  a  eopjr  after  Rubena ;  for  another  reftreoce  to  the  pietnnL  aee  below 
•ec  a  oh.  IL  §  12,  p.  280.  The  picUreintheLoovreiaNa  M3,  «A  IWnamaDt"  • 
ef.  JM^m  AiMten,  toL  iiL  oh.  xriil.  g  23  and  Figr-  6.] 

*  [Anthonlo  Waterlo,  or  Waterloo,  painter  and  enf  rarer,  1609-1676.  Hia  etohinn 
had  been  brought  to  RualoB'a  notiea  hj  J.  D,  Harding,  aa  the  fbUowtaig  «Kti*^  &t^ 
RnaUn's  diary  ihowa ; — 

Feb.  9,  1843.— Harding  showed  me  lotne  etchinsi  of  a  man  named 
Waterloo  which  were  once  thought  nry  Talnable ;  rubbith  enough,  and  ret  a. 
feeling  of  Inith  in  them  whleh  la  refreaUng.] 
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from  the  study  of  some  of  them,  I  oonoave  the  best  patrmiage 
that  any  monarch  could  possibly  bestow  uprai  Uie  arts,  woidd 
be  to  collect  the  vhole  body  of  them  into  one  gallevy  and  bum 
it  to  the  ground,^ 

Passing  to  l^e  English  school,  we  find  a  connecting  link 
hetwe«i  them  and  the  Italians  formed  hy  Richard 
Wilson.  Had  this  artist  studied  under  favourable  iekeei^mium 
circumstances,  there  is  evidence  of  his  having  pos-  f^f^!^ 
sessed  power  enough  to  [voduce  an  wiginal  pic- 
ture ;  but  corrupted  by  study  of  the  Poussins,  and  gatbering 
his  materials  chiefly  in  their  field,  the  district  about  Rome — 
a  district  especially  imfavourable,  as  exhibiting  no  pure  or 
healthy  nature,  but  a  diseased  and  overgrown  flora,  among 
half-dereloped  volcanic  rocks,  loose  calcareous  concretiDns,  and 
mouldering  wrecks  of  buildings,  and  whose  spirit  I  conceive 
to  be  especially  opposed  to  the  natural  tone  of  the  English 
mind,* — his  originality  was  altogether  overpowered ;  and,  though 
he  paints  in  a  manly  way  ai^  occasitmally  reaches  exquisite 
bmes  of  colour,  as  in  the  small  and  very  precious  picture 
belonging  to  Mr.  Rogers,  and  sometimes  manifests  some  fresh- 
ness of  feeling,  as  in  the  Villa  of  Meecenas  of  our  National 
Grallery,'  yet  ^  ^ctures  are  in  general  mere  diluted  adapta- 
tions from  Poussin  and  Salvator,  without  the  dignity  of  the 
one,  or  the  flre  of  the  other. 

Not  so  Gainsborough;  a  great  name  his,  whether  of  the 
English  or  any  other  school  The  greatest  colourist  since 
Rubms,  and  the  last,  I  think,  of  legitimate  colourists ;  that  is 
to  say,  of  those  who  were  fiilly  acquainted  with  the  power  of 
their  materia ;  pure  in  his  English  feeling,  profcnmd  in  his 
seriousness,  graceftil  in  his  gaiety.      There  are  nevertheless 

'  [Raskin  muked  %  16  in  hi*  oopj  for  rerialaD,  And  wrote  in  the  toMtgin,  "  Hatsin 
witk  notioe."  Bd.  3  reads  "m  mnd  gkller^" ;  Hum  wu  oomcted  by  liii  fttltar 
(In  bb  oopy)  to  "on*  gaUonr,"  and  the  comction  wu  adopted  In  ed.  4.] 

*  [<Jf.  tfae  impreerioD  of  Roma  uidttbe  Campagna  given  in  a  letter  to  the  Rer.  T.  Dala 
(D«).  91,  IBW),  in  Vol  L  p.  382.1 

*  [No.  loe.  The  Wibon,  formerlv  in  the  Rornn  oollectlon,  wee  Na  73  in 
Uim.  Jaaeeen'*  eatalogae  (Cbrnprnim  to  Ote  JVfaate  OObrfat  ufAH  te  LomdM,  18M), 
where  it  ie  deaaribed  as  "  Landicape. — An  ereoing  efeot  of  deep  ahadoir,  and  rich 
glewlnglight  16  in.  by  20  In."  Fof  ahrtorand  moreaympathetlcrrfitrencatoWilaon, 
KtTitArt^  Sngland,  g  166.] 
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certain  deductions  to  be  made  frran  his  wcnthiness  which  yet  I 
dread  to  make,  because  my  knowledge  of  his  landscape  wcaks 
is  not  extensive  oiough  to  justify  me  in  speakii^  of  thexn 
decisively ;  but  this  is  to  be  noted  of  all  that  I  know,  that 
they  are  rather  motives  of  feeling  and  colour  than  earnest 
studies ;  that  their  execution  is  in  some  degree  mannered,  and 
always  hasty ;  that  they  are  ^together  wanting  in  the  affix- 
tionate  detul  of  which  I  have  already  spoken ;  and  that  their 
colour  is  in  some  measure  dependent  on  a  bituminous  brown 
and  etrnventional  green,  which  have  more  of  science  than  of 
truth  in  them.  These  faults  may  be  sufficiently  noted  in  the 
magnificent  picture  presented  by  him  to  the  Royal  Academy,^ 
and  tested  by  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  Tuzna  (Llanbens) 
in  the  same  room.  Nothing  can  be  more  attractively  luminous 
or  atrial  than  the  distance  of  the  Gainsborough,  noting  more 
bold  or  inventive  than  the  forms  of  its  crags  and  the  diffiisi<Hi 
of  the  broad  distant  light  upon  them,  where  a  vulgar  artist 
would  have  thrown  them  into  dark  contrast.  But  it  will  be 
found  that  the  light  of  the  distance  is  brought  out  by  a  violent 
exaggeration  of  the  gloom  in  the  valley ;  that  the  forms  of  the 
green  trees  which  bear  the  chief  light  are  careless  and  ineffisc- 
tive ;  that  the  markings  of  the  crags  are  equally  hasty ;  and 
that  no  object  in  the  foreground  has  reaUzaticm  enough  to 
enable  the  eye  to  rest  upon  it.  The  Turner,  a  much  fbebler 
picture  in  its  6r8t  impression,  and  altogether  inferior  in  the 
quality  and  value  of  its  individual  hues,  will  yet  be  found  in 
tiic  end  more  forcible,  because  unexa^^^erated ;  its  gloom  is 
moderate  and  atrial,  its  light  deep  in  tone,  its  colour  entirely 
unconventional,  and  the  forms  of  its  rocks  studied  with  the 
most  devoted  care.  With  Gainsborough  terminates  the  series 
of  painters  connected  with  the  elder  schools.*  By  whom, 
among  those  yet  hving  or  lately  lost,  the  impulse  was  first 
given  to  modem  landscape,  I  attempt  not  to  decide. '  Such 
questions  are  rather  invidious  than  interesting ;  ihe  particular 

^  [GuiuboTaiigh'B  DiplcnDB-j^etius  is  a  Undacape  with  iliMp  at  a  firantain ; 
TonMr*!,  "  DolbadMD  Cutle,  Nortli  Wain  "  (ezUUtad  at  the  Royal  Aeadanj,  1800).] 

*  [Id  hia  oopjr  for  leTJsioii  Rnakin  haah^  written  on  the  margin,  "Note  on  Gainar' 
borough  and  Constable."] 
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tone  or  direction  of  any  school  seems  to  me  always  to  have 
resulted  rather  from  certain  phases  of  national  character, 
limited  to  particular  periods,  than  from  individual  teadiing, 
and,  especially  among  modems,  what  has  been  good  in  eadi 
master  has  been  commonly  originaL 

I  hare  already  alluded  ^  to  the  simplicity  and  earnestness  of 
the  mind  of  Constable ;  to  its  vigorous  rupture  g  la.  contiabu, 
with  school  laws,  and  to  its  unfortunate  error  on  O'^'"'**- 
the  opposite  side.  Unteachableness  seems  to  have  been  a  maia 
feature  of  his  character,  and  there  is  corresponding  want  of 
veno^tion  in  the  way  he  approaches  nature  henielfl  Hi& 
early  education  and  associations  were  also  against  him ;  they 
induced  in  him  a  morbid  preference  of  sutgects  of  a  low  order. 
I  have  never  seen  any  work  of  his  in  which  there  were  any 
signs  of  his  being  able  to  draw,*  and  hence  even  the  most 
necessary  details  are  painted  by  him  inefficiently.  His  works 
are  also  eminently  wanting  botii  in  rest  and  refinement :  and 
Fuseli's  jesting  compUment'  is  too  true;  for  the  showery 
weather,  in  which  the  artist  delights,  misses  alike  the  majesty 
of  storm  and  the  loveliness  of  calm  weather ;  it  is  great-coat 
weather,  and  nothing  more.  There  is  strange  want  of  depth 
in  the  mind  which  has  no  pleasure  in  sunbeams  but  when 
piercing  painfully  through  clouds,  nor  in  foliage  but  when 
shaken  by  the  wind,  nor  in  light  itself  but  when  flickeru^, 
glistening,  restless  and  feeble.  Yet,  with  all  these  deductions,, 
his  works  are  to  be  deeply  respected,  as  thoroughly  original, 
thoroughly  honest,  free  fixim  affectation,  manly  in  manner, 
frequently  successful  in  cool  colour,  and  realizing  certain 
motives  of  English  scenery  with  perhaps  as  much  affection  as 
snch  scenery,  miless  when  r^^arded  tfarou^  media  of  feeling 
derived  from  higher  sources,  is  calculated  to  inspire. 

On  the  works  of  Callcott,  high  as  his  reputation  stands,  I 
^uld  look  with  far  less  respect ;  *  I  see  not  any  preference  <x 

>  Ubove,  Prefiwe  to  Sod  ed.,  §  39  n.,  p.  tf.] 

*  [Id  Rnaldn'i  tofj  for  reTiiioii  tliu  word  i>  tfaiUcfaad.     For  a  defeotM  of  CooataUfr 
•giiut  tlite  criticlvm,  we  C  R.  Lealie'i  Handbook  J^  Yotatg  Pataten,  IMS,  p.  275.] 

*  f"  1  un  going  to  tee  CoDftable ;  bring  me  mine  ombrelU."] 
[For  kn  eariler  reference  to  Cellcott,  aee  A«fty  q^Jj«M(Mter«,  S  fi,  in  VoL  L  p.  7v 

fer  anotlwr,  eee  below,  eeo.  iL  ob.  L  §§  12,  22  n.} 


*  [Fori 
and  ror  uu 
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aSeCtioa  m  the  artist ;  there  is  do  tendency  in  him  with  idiich 
we  can  sympathize,  nor  does  there  appear  any  sign  of  aspira- 
tion, eficnt,  or  enjoyment  in  any  one  of  his  works.  He 
^vpeais  to  have  comjdeted  them  methodically,  to  have  beoi 
oontoit  with  them  whrai  cranpleted,  to  have  thought  than 
good,  le^timate,  r^;ular  factures ;  perhaps  in  some  respects 
better  than  nature.  He  painted  everytiiing  toleraUy,  and 
nothing  excellently ;  he  has  given  us  no  gift,  struck  &x  us 
DO  light,  and  though  he  has  produced  one  or  two  valuaUe 
works,  ot  which  the  finest  I  know  is  the  Marine  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  J.  Swinburne,  th^  wiU,  I  believe,  in  ftiture 
have  no  place  among  those  consid^«d  representatives  of  the 
English  schooL 

Throu^out  the  range  of  elder  art,  it  will  be  remembered 
we  have  found  no  instance  of  the  faithful  pointing 
tmdmeg  qf  of  moimtain  scenery,  except  in  a  &ded  background 
rtpmt  land-  Qf  Masaccio's ;  nothing  more  than  roc^  emi- 
nences, undulating  hills,  or  fantastic  crags,  and 
even  these  treated  altogether  under  typical  forms.  The  more 
specific  study  of  mountains  seems  to  have  coincided  with  the 
more  dexterous  practice  of  water-colour;  but  it  admits  of 
doubt  whether  the  choice  of  subject  has  been  directed  by  the 
vehicle,  or  whether,  as  I  rather  think,  the  tendency  of  naticmal 
fiseling  has  not  been  followed  in  the  use  of  the  most  ^pro- 
priate  means.  Something  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  increased 
demand  for  slighter  works  of  art,  and  much  to  the  sense  of 
the  quality  of  objects  now  called  picturesque,  which  appears 
to  be  exclusively  of  modem  origin.  From  what  feeling  the 
character  of  middle-age  architecture  and  costume  arose,  or 
with  what  kind  of  affection  their  fcams  were  regarded  by  the 
inventors,  I  am  utterly  uuable  to  guess ;  but  of  this  I  tluDk 
we  may  be  assured,  that  the  natural  iustinct  and  childlike 
wisdom  of  those  days  were  altogetiier  different  from  tbe 
modem  feeling  which  appears  to  have  taken  its  origin  in  the 
absence  of  sud^  objects,  aod  to  be  based  rather  on  the  stiange- 
Dcss  of  their  occurrence  than  on  any  real  affection  for  them ; 
and  which  is   certainly  so  shallow  and  ineffective  as  to  be 
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uutaeljy  and  always  sacrificod  by  the  majority  to  fitabiooi 
comfit,  or  eccHuxny.  Yet  I  trust  that  there  is  a  healthy 
thou^  feeble  love  fif  nature  mingled  with  it;  nature  pvif^ 
sqtazate,  felicitous,  whkh  is  also  peculiar  to  the  modems ;  and 
as  signs  of  this  feeling,  or  ministers  to  it,  I  look  with  venera- 
tion upon  many  works  which,  in  a  technical  pcHut  o£  viewi 
are  of  minor  importance. 

I  have  been  raysdf  indebted  for  much  teadling  and 
tofXK  de^^it  to  those  of  the  late  G.  Robson.' 
Weaknesses  there  are  in  them  manifold,  much  ^,  i>,  q^ 
bad  drawing,  much  forced  colour,  much  over-finisb,  ^l^ifl^r* 
little  of  vhat  artists  call  composition ;  but  there  is 
thorough  ^Bectiixi  for  the  thing  drawn ;  they  axe  serious  and 
quiet  in  the  highest  d^ree,  certun  quahties  oi  atoiosphere 
and  texture  in  them  have  never  been  exceUed,  and  certain 
fects  of  mountain  scoiery  never  but  by  than  expressed ;  as» 
for  instance,  the  stillness  and  depth  of  the  mountain  tams* 
vith  the  reversed  imagery  oi  their  darkness  signed  across  bf 
the  soft  lines  q£  fiiintly  toudiing  winds ;  the  solemn  Bush  of  the 
brown  fern  and  glowing  hmth  undo:  evoiing  light ;  the  purple 
mass  of  mountains  tar  removed,  setti  against  d^  still  twilights 
With  equal  gratitude  I  look  to  the  drawings  of  David  Cog(«* 
which,  in  spite  of  their  Loose  and  seemin^y  careless  execution* 
are  not  less  serious  in  their  meaning,  nor  leas  important  in 
their  truth.  I  must,  however,  in  reviewing  those  modnn 
wnrks  in  wfaicb  colain  modes  of  execution  are  particuhuty 
manifested,  insist  especially  on  this  general  principle,  appUcf^Ie 
to  all  times  of  art;  that  what  is  usually  caUed  the  style  or 
Baanno*  of  an  artist  is,  in  all  good  art,  nothing  but  the  best 
mesms  of  getting  at  tiie  particular  truth  which  the  artist 
wanted ;  it  is  not  a  mode  peculiar  to  himself  of  gi^jUng  at 
the  same  truths  as  other  men«  but  tiie  only  mode  of  getting 

'  [George  Fennel  Robson,  member  of  the  Old  WaterColour  Societf,  bom  1790, 
luid  £ed  in  183a  In  the  ^rt  i/  Baghnd,  Riukin  coupled  the  names  of  BohMU  aud 
FMl^ngTltli  Lecture  vL  on  "The  Hill  Side";  we  §§  17&-177  for  hi*  i^tpreeutlMi 
of  RoMNm'a  drawiogc,  and  et  Aeademg  NoUt,  187fi,  and  Note*  on  Frtnd  and  Emit, 
WL  §  2K.  See  dw  in  thia  Tolnine,  pL  U.  mc  v.  eh.  U.  S  12,  p.  SK,  wd  Modem 
AiMfen,  ToLiii.ch.xri.  g  26,  toL  Iv.  cli.  Iv  §  2.] 

*[^orCox«MealioT«,pra£to&ided.  §40ii.,  ^46.] 
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the  pardctilar  &cts  he  desires,  and  which  mode,  if  others  had 
desired  to  express  those  fiuts,  they  also  must  hare  adopted. 
All  habits '  of  execution  persisted  in  under  no  such  necessity, 
but  because  the  artist  has  invented  than,  or  desires  to  show 
his  dexterity  in  them,  are  utterly  base ;  for  every  good  painter 
finds  so  much  difficulty  in  reaching  the  end  he  sees  and  desires, 
that  he  has  no  time  nor  power  1^  for  playing  tricks  on  the 
road  to  it ;  he  catches  at  the  easiest  and  best  means  he  can 
get;  it  is  possible  that  such  means  may  be  singular,  and 
then  it  will  be  said  that  his  gtyle  is  strange ;  but  it  is  not  a 
style  at  all,  it  is  the  saying  of  a  particular  thing  in  the  only 
way  in  which  it  possibly  can  be  said.^  Thus  the  reed  pen 
outline  and  peculiar  touch  of  Frout,  which  are  frequently 
considered  as  mere  manner,  are  in  fact  the  only  means  of 
expressing  the  crumbling  character  of  stone  which  the  artist 
loves  and  desires.  That  character  nev^  has  been  expressed 
except  by  him,  nor  will  it  ever  be  expressed  except  by  his 
means.  And  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  distinguish 
this  kind  of  necessary  and  virtuous  manner  £rom  the  coaven- 
tional  manners  very  frequent  in  derivative  schools,  and  always 
utterly  to  be  contemned,  wherein  an  artist,  desiring  nothing 
and  feeling  nothing,  executes  everything  in  his  own  particular 
mode,  and  teaches  emulous  scholars  how  to  do  with  difficulty 
what  might  have  been  done  with  ease.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  sometimes  instances  in  which  great  masters  have  onployed 
different  means  of  getting  at  the  same  end,  but  in  these  cases 
their  choice  has  been  always  of  those  ^ich  to  them  appeared 
the  shortest  and  most  complete :  their  practice  has  never  been 
prescribed  by  affectation  or  continued  from  habit,  except  so 
&r  as  must  be  expected  from  such  weakness  as  is  common  to 
all  men ;  from  hands  that  necessarily  do  most  readily  what 
they  are  most  accustomed  to  do,  and  minds  always  liable  to 
prescribe  to  the  hands  that  which  they  can  do  most  readily.* 

>  rWlth  tbCN  renurka  oa  «M«  in  mrt,  cf.  Ztitert  to  a  OtOege  Frtend,  It.  g  2  0^ 
Vol.  1.  p.  421),  »nd  Gatalcfie  vtht  Bketehtt  and  Dnvmgt  by  Tamer,  1857-58,  latro- 
dnction,  S  12.] 

*  [In  bb  aapf  tor  rffriaioii  Rtuldn  ha*  nwrked  u"TtiTf  good"  the  nin«nphi, 
"  It  u  true  .  .  .  rMdUf."  On  the  other  hand,  he  notM  the  apologr  for  Cox  a  Iooib 
and  blotted  hamlliny  u  "wrong,"  mnd  on  the  further  crttMimi  mekM  the  general 
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The  recoUectJon  of  this  will  keep  us  &om  being  offended 
with  the  loose  and  blotted  handling  of  David  Cox.  There  is 
no  other  means  by  which  his  object  could  be  attained ;  the 
loosoiess,  coolness,  and  moisture  of  his  herbage,  the  rustling 
crumpled  freshness  of  his  broad-leaved  weeds,  the  play  of 
pleasant  li^t  across  his  deep  heathered  moor  or  plashing  sand, 
the  melting  of  fragments  of  white  mist  into  the  dropping  blue 
above ;  all  this  has  not  been  fully  recorded  except  by  him,  and 
what  there  is  of  accidental  in  his  mode  of  reaching  it,  answers 
gracetiiUy  to  the  accidental  part  of  nature  hersel£  Yet  he  is 
capable  of  more  than  this,  and  if  he  suffers  himself  uniformly 
to  paint  beneath  his  capability,  that  which  began  in  feding 
must  necessarily  end  in  manner.  He  paints  too  many  small 
pictures,  and  peihaps  has  of  late  permitted  his  peculiar  execu- 
tion to  be  more  manifest  than  is  necessary.  Of  this,  he  is 
himself  the  best  judge.  For  almost  all  &ult8  of  this  kind  the 
public  axe  answerable,  not  the  painter.  I  have  alluded  to  one 
of  his  grander  works — such  as  I  should  wish  always  to  see  him 
paint — in  the  preface  (p.  46  §  40  n.) ;  another,  1  think  still 
finer,  a  red  Sunset  oa  distant  hills,  almost  unequalled  for 
truth  and  power  of  colour,  was  painted  by  him  several  years 
ago,  and  remains,  I  believe,  in  his  own  possession. 

The  deserved  popularity  of  Copley  Fielding  has  rendered 
it  less  necessary  for  me  to  allude  frequently  to  his 
works  in  the  following  pages  than  it  would  other-  htu^^ 


pathies  and   enjoyments  are  so  entirely  directed 

in  the  channel  which  his  art  has  taken,  that  I  am  afraid  of 

tmsting  them  too  for.^    Yet  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to 

rwnark,"  All  drawn  mild  after  UiUbecan«e  the  niei^irera  living."  Tbeae  annotatloiu  are 
dated  I^RoiUn  "1894";  with  them  4^,  above,  lutroduetioii,  p.  xlll.  At  a  later  tfane, 
looldiw  back  to  theae  additional  nottoea  ofUien  conteniporery  artists,  he  foand,  bowsTer, 
"  tbJe  difpUy  of  mr  new  Italian  Information,  and  BMertion  of  critical  acumen,  pravail 
•orrowAillr  orar  toe  expreaaiona  of  Kratitude  with  which  I  ought  to  have  deaeribed  the 
help  and  delight  the^  bad  given  me"  {PntUrita,  il  ch.  iz.  g  174,  and  cf.  leehtruonAH, 
%8).  But  Rualdn'a  eatimatea  of  the  art  of  1840  to  ISfiO  varied  according  to  Uaalandard 
of  eompariaon.  In  ^ead«myJfo(w  for  187&  he  looked  back  upon  thoao  yean  as  halnon 
days  (aee  a  No.  26S)\  bnt  in  ■  note  added  in  18B3  to  the  "Addenda"  in  Mtdera 
P^Kterw,  vol.  ii,  he  iSnind  a  alnce  "incalculable  advanoe."] 

1  ^or  the  nnmarona  referencea  to  fielding  in  Jfodern  Fainten  and  elMwhere, 
consult  index  volume  to  thia  edition,  and  tee  eepeciallf  ^414  q/*  Englmd,  L«ctare  vt 
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speak  of  myself  so  &r  as  I  suppose  mj  own  fe^ngs  to  be 
representative  of  those  of  a  dax;  and  I  suppose  that  there 
are  many  who,  like  myself  at  some  period  of  their  life  faa;ve 
derired  more  intense  and  healthy  pleasure  from  the  works 
of  tMs  painter  than  of  any  other  whatsoev^ ;  healthy,  because 
always  based  <hi  his  fhitfafiil  and  simple  renckring  of  natore, 
and  that  of  very  lovely  and  impressive  nature,  alb^etfaer 
fNted  firom  ooaraeness,  violence,  or  vulgarity.  Various  rder- 
ences  to  that  which  he  has  attuned  will  be  foimd  subse- 
quently: what  I  am  now  about  to  say  respecting  wHbat  he 
has  no2  attained,  is  not  in  depredation  of  what  he  has  acoom- 
plished,  but  in  regret  at  his  suffering  powers  of  a  hi^  order 
to  rranain  in  any  measure  donnant. 

He  indulges  himself  too  much  in  the  use  of  crude  colour. 
Pure  cobalt,  violent  rose,  and  purple,  are  of  firequmt  occm^ 
vmoe  in  his  distances ;  pure  siennas  and  other  browns  in  his 
foregrounds,  and  that  not  as  expressive  of  lighted  but  of  local 
colour.  The  reader  will  find  in  the  following  chapters  \hkt  I 
am  no  advocate  for  subdued  colouring ;  but  crude  colour  is  not 
bright  colour,  and  there  was  never  a  noble  or  brilliant  wixik 
of  colour  yet  produced,  whose  real  power  did  not  depRid  on 
the  subduing  of  its  tints  rather  than  the  elevation  a£  them. 

It  is  periiaps  one  of  the  most  diificult  lessons  to  leaxn  in 
art,  that  the  wann  colours  of  distance,  even  the  most  glowing, 
are  subdued  by  the  air  so  as  In  nowise  to  resemble  ^e  same 
colour  seen  on  a  fiw^fround  object ;  so  that  the  rose  of  sunset 
on  clouds  or  mountains  has  a  grey  in  it  wintk  distinguishes  it 
from  tbe  rose  colour  of  the  leaf  of  a  flower ;  and  the  mingling 
of  this  grey  of  distance  without  in  the  slightest  d^free  taking 
away  the  expression  of  the  intense  and  perfect  purity  of  the 
C(dour  in  and  by  itself,  is  perhaps  the  last  attainment  of  the 
great  landscape  colourist  In  the  same  way  the  blue  of  dis- 
tance, however  intoifie,  is  not  the  blue  of  a  bright  blue  flower ; 
and  it  is  not  distinguished  from  it  by  different  texture  merely, 
but  by  a  certain  intermixture  and  tmdercuirent  of  warm 
colour,  which  are  altogether  wanting  in  many  of  the  blues  of 

fielding  luJ  bMn  Ruikin'i  dnwing-tnartar  (mc  Ptttterita,  I  S§  ^39,  S41,  243},.  and 
wu  oo  terma  of  peraonal  Mandtbip  with  him  and  fall  &ther  (JMd.  g  2^).] 
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Fielding's  distances;  and  so  of  every  bri^t  distant  colour; 
while  in  foieground,  where  colours  may  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
pure,  they  yet  become  expressive  of  light  only  where  there  is 
the  accurate  fitting  of  them  to  their  relative  shadows  which 
we  find  in  the  works  of  Gioi^one,  Titian,  Tintoret,  Veronese, 
Turner,  and  all  othra*  great  colourists.  Of  this  fitting  of  li^t 
to  shadow  fielding  is  altogether  r^[ardless,  so  that  his  fore- 
grounds are  constantly  assuming  the  aspect  of  overcharged 
local  colour  instead  of  sunshine,  and  his  figures  and  cattle  look 
transparent. 

Again,  the  finishing  of  Fielding's  foregrounds,  as  regards 
their  drawing,  is  minute  without  accuracy,  multi-  g  gz.  Btavtu 
tudinous  without  thought,  and  conAised  without  «/"  mounted 
mystery.  Where  execution  is  seen  to  be  in  /'"^v™""^- 
measure  accidental,  as  in  Cox,  it  may  be  received  as  repre- 
sentative of  what  is  accidental  in  natin« ;  but  there  is  no  part 
c£  Fielding's  fOTC^ound  that  is  accidental;  it  is  evidently 
wod:ed  and  re-worked,  dotted,  rubbed,  and  finished  with  great 
labour.  And  where  the  virtue,  playfulness,  and  fireedom  of 
accident  are  thus  removed,  one  of  two  virtues  must  be  sub- 
stituted for  them:  either  we  must  have  the  deeply  studied 
and  imaginative  foreground,  of  which  every  part  is  neces- 
sary to  every  other,  and  whose  every  spark  of  light  is 
essential  to  liie  wellbeing  of  the  whole,  of  which  the  fore- 
grounds of  TuTDOT  in  the  Liber  Studiorum  are  the  most 
eminent  examples  I  know;  or  else  we  must  have  in  some 
measure  the  botanical  fiaithMness  and  realization  of  the  early 
masters.  Neither  of  these  virtues  is  to  be  found  in  Fielding's. 
Its  features,  though  grouped  with  feeling,  are  yet  scattered  and 
unessential.  Any  one  of  them  might  be  altered  in  many 
ways  without  doing  harm ;  there  is  no  proportioned,  necessary, 
unalterable  relation  among  them;  no  evidence  of  invention 
or  of  careful  thought ;  while  on  the  other  hand  tiiere  is  no 
botanical  or  geological  accuracy,  nor  any  point  on  which  the 
eye  may  rest  with  thorough  contentm^it  in  its  realization. 

It  seems  strange  that  to  an  artist  of  so  quick  feeling  the 
details  of  a  mountain  f<H%iground  should  not  prove  irresistibly 
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attractive,  and  entice  him  to  greater  accuracy  of  study. 
There  is_  not  a  fragment  of  its  living  rock,  nor  a  tuft  <rf  its 
heathety  herbage,  tiiat  has  not  adorable  manifestatiom"~(rf 
God's  workipj;.  thereupon.  The  harmonies  of  colour  among 
the  native  lichens  axe  better  than  Titian's;  the  interwoven 
bells  of  campanula  and  heather  are  better  than  all  the 
arabesques  of  the  Vatican ;  *  liiey  need  no  improvement, 
arrangement,  nor  alteration,  nothing  but  love :  and  evcsy 
combination  of  them  is  different  from  every  other,  so  that 
a  painto-  need  never  repeat  himself  if  he  -mH  only  be  true. 
Yet  all  these  sources  of  power  have  been  of  late  entirely 
n^Iected  by  fielding.  There  is  evidence  throu^  all  his 
foregrounds  of  their  being  mere  home  inventions,  and,  like 
all  home  inventions,  they  exhibit  perpetual  resemblances  and 
repetitions ;  the  painter  is  evidently  embarrassed  without  his 
rutted  road  in  the  middle,  and  his  boggy  pool  at  the  side, 
which  pool  he  has  of  late  painted  in  hard  lines  of  violent  blue ; 
there  is  not  a  stone,  even  of  the  nearest  and  most  important, 
which  has  its  real  lichens  upon  it,  or  a  studied  form,  or  any- 
thing more  to  occupy  the  mind  than  eertun  variations  of  daik 
and  light  browns.  The  same  &ults  must  be  found  with  his 
present  painting  of  foliage,  neither  the  stems  nor  lea&ge  being 
ever  studied  frmn  nature ;  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  r^rretted, 
because  in  the  earlier  works  of  the  artist  there  was  much 
admirable  drawing,  and  even  yet  his  power  is  occasionally 
developed  in  his  larger  works,  as  in  a  Bolton  Abbey  on  canvas, 
which  was — I  cannot  say,  exhibited, — but  was  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1848.*^    I  should  have  made  the 

*  It  appears  not  to  be  sufficiently  understood  by  those  artists  who  com- 
plain acrimoniously  of  their  position  on  the  Academy  walls,  that  the  Academ- 
icians have  in  tueir  own  rooms  a  right  to  the  Une  and  the  best  places 
near  it;  in  their  taking  this  position  there  is  no  abuse  nor  injustice;  ^t 
the  A<»dcmicianB  should  remember  that  with  their  rights  they  h»v^  their 
duties,  and  their  duty  is  to  detennine,  among  the  works  of  artists  not  belong, 
iiig  to  their  hody,  those  which  arc  most  likely  to  advance  public  know- 
ledge and  judgment,  and  to  give  these  the  best  places  next  thetF  own; 
iieTtber  would  it  detract  from  their  dignity  if  they  occasionally  ceded  a  square 

■  [(^.  above,  pt  L  sec  L  ch.  ii.  g  Oj  p.  82.] 
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(receding  remarics  with  more  hesitation  and  diffidoiee,  but 
that,  6om  a  comparison  of  works  of  this  kind  with  the  slitter 
ornaments  of  the  water-colour  rooms,  it  seems  evident  that  the 
punter  is  not  unaware  of  the  deficieaicies  of  these  latter,  and 
concedes  something  of  what  he  would  himself  desire  to  what 
he  has  found  to  be  the  feeling  of  a  majority  of  his  admirers. 
This  is  a  dangerous  modes^,  and  especially  so  in  these  days 
when  the  judgment  of  the  many  is  palpably  as  artificial  as 
their  feeling  is  cold. 

There  is  much  that  is  instructive  and  deserving  of  hi^ 
{vaise  in  the  sketches  of  De  Wint.'     Yet  it  is  to  ,  _-^ 

be  rem^nboed  that  evea  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
however  determined,  will  have  results  limited  and  imperfect 
when  its  chief  motive  is  the  piide  of  being  true ;  and  1  fear 
that  these  works  testify  more  accuracy  of  eye  and  experience 
of  colour  than  exercise  of  thought  -  Their  truth,  of  effect  is 
<rfteD  purchased  at  too  great  an  expense  by  the  loss  of  all 
beauty  of  form,  and  of  the  higher  refinonents  of  colour; 

€Ten  of  their  ovd  territoiy,  as  they  did  grr&cefully  and  rightly,  and  I  am  Mrrj 
to  add,  dishiterestedly,  to  the  picture  of  Paul  de  la  Roche  in  18M.  Now  the 
AcademicianB  know  perfectly  well  that  the  maaa  of  portrait  which  encDmbeii 
their  waUb  at  half  height  is  worse  than  tuelesa,  serlouity  harmful  to  the  public 
taste  ;  and  it  wu  highly  criroinat  (I  use  the  word  advisedly)  that  the  valuable 
And  interestiog  work  of  Fielding,  of  which  I  have  above  spoken,  should  have 
been  placed  where  it  was,  above  three  rows  of  eye-glasses  and  waistcoats. 
A  rery  beautiful  work  of  Harding's  was  treated,  either  in  the  same  or  the 
following  ExhibitioD,  with  still  greater  injustice,  Fielding's  was  merely  pnt 
out  of  sight;  Harding's  where  its  faults  were  conspicuous  and  its  virtues  lost- 
It  was  an  Ali^e  scene,  of  which  the  foreground,  rocks,  and  torrents  were 
painted  with  unrivalled  fidelity  and  precision ;  the  foliage  was  dexterous,  the 
aerial  gradations  of  the  mountains  tender  and  multitudinous,  their  forms 
carefully  studied  and  very  grand.  The  blemish  of  the  picture  was  a  buff- 
<!(^icd  tower  with  a  red  roof:  singularly  meagre  in  detail,  and  conventionally 
relieved  from  a  mass  of  gloom.  'The  picture  was  placed  where  nothing  but 
this  tower  could  be  seen.* 

*  [For  De  Wint,  Me  letUrt  to  a  CoUege  Friend,  t.  g  4,  in  Vol.  L  p.  426 ;  for  minor 
references,  see  index  volume  to  this  edition.] 

'  [liie  piotare  of  Paul  d«  la  Roche  was  "Tbs  Holy  Family,"  No.  303  In  the 
otalo^e.  For  another  rafereace  to  that  painter,  see  The  Gwtus  ef  Aglaia,  §  2.  ITbe 
Hirding— "The  Mountain  Pass"— was  in  the  exhibition  of  ISM,  No.  S20.  For  later 
eriticisras  by  Ruakia  on  the  hanging  at  the  Royal  Aeademy,  see  Aeadtiaji  NetM,  1806, 
1SS7, 18S9,  and  1870.  Fielding's  ^'Bolton  Abbey"  was  No.  12  in  the  Academy  of 
184^  (not  1848);  </.  p.  482.] 
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de&aeodes,  howerer,  on  whidi  I  shsU  not  msist,  since  the 
value  of  the  sketches,  as  &r  as  they  go,  is  greet :  they  have 
done  good  service  and  set  good  example,  and  whatever  their 
ftitings  may  be,  there  is  evidence  in  than  that  the  painter  has 
always  dmie  what  he  believed  to  be  ri^t. 

The  influence  of  the  mastera  of  whom  we  have  hitfaert» 
i  24.  havmoe  ^P°^^^  ^  Confined  to  these  who  have  access  to 
^entraving.  t^elr  actual  works,  since  the  particular  quaUties  in 
/.  D.  Bardins.  ^i^jgij  jjjgy  gj^ggj  are  in  uo  wise  to  be  rmdered  by 
the  engraver.  Those  of  whom  we  have  next  to  ^wak  are 
known  to  the  pubUc  in  a  great  measure  by  help  of  the  en- 
graver; and  while  their  influence  is  thus  very  fiv  extended, 
their  modes  of  working  are  perhaps,  in  some  d^ree,  modified 
1^  the  habitual  reference  to  the  Aiture  translation  into  light 
Mid  shade ;  reference  which  is  indeed  beneficial  in  the  care 
It  induces  respecting  the  arrangement  of  the  chiaroscuro  and 
the  explanation  of  the  forms,  but  which  is  harmfiil,  so  &t  as 
it  involves  a  dependence  ratlier  on  quuitity  of  picturesque 
material  than  on  substantial  colour  or  simple  treatment,  and 
as  it  admits  of  indolent  diminution  of  size  and  slightness  of 
execution. 

We  should  not  be  just  to  the  present  works  of  J.  D. 
Harding,'  unless  we  took  this  influence  into  account.    Some 

)  [From  Harding  jdao,  Ruiklu  had  dnwiug  lessons  :  tee  note  to  Letten  to  a  (MItgs 
fytend,  T'  S  3,  VoL  I.  p.  42JS.  Pot  Riukin'i  ataaj  raftrenee*  to  tbii  psintw,  M«  Index 
Tolutno  to  thli  edition.  Hardinv  Itad  been  his  travelling  oompanion  in  Italy  daring' 
part  of  the  tonr  in  184S  (tbe  fear  before  the  publication  of  theae  naeat^wi).  The  foUow- 
lac  estraot  fnm  one  of  Rualdn'a  lettara  home  at  that  tine  illoatratea  wme  ot  th» 
emlotrauin§S4:— 

BArsNO,  Aug.  26. — I  am  rery  glad  to  have  Harding  with  me,  and  we  ai« 
going  to  Venioe  together ;  but  I  am  in  a  curioiu  position  with  him— being 
•ctoally  writing  critidBma  on  his  worke  far  publication,  while  1  dare  not  say 
Qia  iame  tfainn  openly  to  hi*  fiwe ;  not  beoauae  I  woald  not,  but  beoame  b» 
doM  not  like  alame,  aad  It  doea  him  no  good.  And  yet  on  my  aide,  it  dis- 
MungM  nie  a  little ;  for  Harding  doea  auch  jpratty  thiniia,  auoh  daainbls 
thing*  to  have,  luoh  deairabla  things  to  abow,  that  wnen  1  looked  at  my  port- 
Cittlo  afl«rward«,  and  law  the  poor  result  of  the  Immense  time  1  have  spent — 
the  brown,  laboured,  melancholy,  uneovetable  thinn  that  I  have  strowled 
through,  it  vexed  me  mightily ;  and  yet  I  am  sure  I  am  on  a  road  that  leads 
hlgbvr  than  hie,  hut  it  is  InArnally  steep,  and  one  tumbles  on  it  perpetaally. 
I  beat  him  dead,  hoar«var,  at  a  sketch  of  a  sky  this  afternoon.  There  ia 
one  eaenntial  difbrenoe  between  us :  hla  aketehea  are  always  ptvtty  beeaua* 
he  balaneea  their  parts  together,  and  cousidera  them  as  pictures ;  mide  u« 
alwaya  ugly,  for  I  oonaider  my  sketch  only  as  a  written  note  of  certain  .^et*, 
and  thoae  I  put  down  in  the  rudeat  and  dearest  way  as  many  as  potuble. 
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years  back  none  of  our  artists  retdised  more  laboriously,  or 
obtained  more  subetantial  ct^our  and  texture ;  but  ^  partly  from 
the  halMt  <^  making  slight  and  snmll  drawings  for  engravers, 
and  partly  also,  1  imagine,  from  an  overstrained  seeking  after 
sppearancra  of  dexterity  in  execution,  his  drawings  have  of 
late  years  become  both  less  solid  and  less  complete ;  not,  how- 
ever, without  attaining  certain  brilliant  qualities  in  exchange 
which  are  very  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  some  c^  the 
looser  portions  of  subject.  Of  the  extcsided  knowledge  and 
various  powers  of  this  painter,  frequent  instances  will  be 
noted  in  the  following  pages.  Neither,  peihaps,  are  rightly 
estimated  among  artists,  owing  to  a  certun  coldness  of  senti- 
ment in  his  choice  of  subject,  and  a  continual  preference  of 
the  {Hcturesque  to  tiie  impressive ;  proved  perhaps  in  nothing 
so  distinctly  as  in  the  little  interest  usually  attached  to 
his  skies,  which,  if  atrial  and  expressive  of  space  and  move- 
ment, content  him,  though  destitute  of  story,  power,  or 
diaracter :  an  exception  must  be  made  in  fovour  of  the 
very  grand  Sunrise  on  the  Swiss  Alps,  exhibited  in  1844,' 
wherein  the  artist's  real  power  was  in  some  measure  dis- 
played, tfaou^  I  am  convinced  he  is  still  capable  of  doii^ 
fitf  greater  t^ngs.  So  also  in  his  foliage  he  is  apt  to  sacrifice 
the  dignity  of  his  trees  to  thdr  wildness,  and  lose  the  forest 
in  tlie  copse ;  neither  is  he  at  all  accurate  enough  in  his 
expression  of  q>ecies  or  realization  of  near  portions.  These 
are  deficiencies,  be  it  observed,  of  sentiment,  not  of  percep- 
tion, as  there  are  few  who  equal  him  in  rapidity  of  seizure 
of  material  truth. 

Harding'!  *re  kll  for  impreHJon ;  miDe  mil  for  inforiDBtioD.  Hence  injr 
habits  of  eapjiitg  mb  much  more  aceunto  than  bis ;  and  whan,  aa  tliis 
aftamooo,  than  n  aufthing  t«  Im  dona  which  i*  not  arrangeable  nor  inan^»- 
able,  I  iball  tieat  htm. 

The  iky  of  Reakin'i  which  "beat  Harding  dead"  tmj  be  tlie  "Suniet  at  Baveno," 

giren  in  VoL  II.,  vppotOB  p.  SS2.] 

'  [Instead  of  "  colour  and  tcotnie ;  but  jwrtly,"  eda.  3  and  4  read,  "  colour  and 

taxtuTB ;  a  Urge  drawing  in  the  pniaaion  of  B.  O.  Wiodaa,  £aq.,  of  Totteahain,  la  of 

graat  valne  a*  an  eianipM  of  hii  manner  at  the  period ;  a  manner  not  rally  eareful,  bat 

tameat,  and  free  from  any  kind  of  affectation.     Partly.  .  .  ."] 

*  ["  Bene  :  Homing  ai  it  aometimee  wakaa  among  the  Ape,"  No.  26  in  the  Old 

WateM>>lonr8odet]r'a  exhibition  of  1845  (not  18M).    The  catalwue  contained  a  long 

daacriptton  by  the  artiat  of  e  atormy  mnriae  aeen  hy  him  en  Sept  27, 1844,  neer  BctimCj 
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Very  extensile  influence  in  modem  art  must  be  attributed 
1 2S.  fliiMif  to  the  w(H-ks  of  Samuel  FAnit ;  and  as  there  are 
AwL  Ar^r  scnne  circumstaDces  bdooj^i^;  to  his  treatmoit 
cmUteiAfv,  of  architectural  subjects  which  it  dfies  not  come 
homd^eiau.  ^{hin  the  s[diaie  of  the  following  cfaapteis  to 
examine,  I  shall  endeavour  to  note  the  mc»e  impcntant  of 
them  bere.^ 

Let  us  glance  back  for  a  moment  to  the  architectural 
drawing  of  earlier  times.  Be&He  tbe  time  ££  the  Bdlinis  at 
Venice,  and  of  Ghirlandajo  at  Flwence,  I  believe  there  are 
no  examples  of  anything  beyond  conventional  representation 
of  architecture;  crften  ridi,  quaint,  and  full  of  interest,  as 
Memmi's  abstract  of  the  Duomo  at  Fl(«ence  at  S**.  Maria 
Nordla,*  but  not  to  be  classed  with  any  genuine  efforts  at 
represoitation.  It  is  much  to  be  r^retted  that  the  powa 
and  custom  of  introducing  well-drawn  architecture  ^ould 
have  taken  place  only  when  architectural  taste  had  been  itself 
corrupted,  and  that  the  architecture  introduced  by  Bellini* 
Ghiriandajo,  Francia,  and  the  other  patient  and  powoful 
workmen  of  the  fifteenth  coitury,  is  exclusively  of  the  Renais- 
sance styles ;  ^rtiile  their  drawing  of  it  fiimishes  little  that  is 
of  much  interest  to  the  architectmal  drau^tsnum  as  such, 
being  always  governed  by  a  reference  to  its  subordinate 
position ;  so  that  all  forcefiil  shadow  and  play  of  colour  are 
(most  justly)  surrendered  for  quiet  and  tmiform  hues  of  grey, 
and  chiaroscuro  of  extreme  simplicity.  Whatever  they  chose 
to  do  they  did  with  consummate  grandeur;  note  especially 
the  chiaroscuro  of  the  square  window  of  Ghirlandajo's,  whidi 
so  much  debated  Vas^,'  in  SK  Maria  Novella;    and  the 

<  [From  ben  to  the  end  of  g  30  li  nwrked  br  Ruskia  in  hii  oopj'  for  raTidou,  and 
■Mrtad"Epiwd«OD  ArcbitectonU  Dnwinir."  Th«  episode  wm  one  rMolt  of  hU  "  new 
Italian  inumnatloii"  acaaiivd  dnriog  bli  tour  of  lS4fi.] 

*  [The  frwoo  depiotliig^  the  IViumpb  of  the  Chnreb,  on  the  aonth  wall  of  tko 
^wiish  cburch  :  aee  Uintwigi  in  ^orenee,  eh.  iv.  The  attribution  of  the  freaeoca  to 
Memmi  la  not  now  maintaJuM  ;  ther  an  (uppoaed  to  he  the  deaisn  of  TUdm  Oaddi, 
executed  bv  aome  other  painter,  perhapa  Andrea  Florentino.  Roaldn  had  beao  itudjinit 
in  8wta  Auria  NovellB  In  184A  (aee  i¥cteH(a,  IL  eh.  tIL  g  126,  and  Epilogue  to  Jrerfcm 
Paintert,  ■nl.  a.)."] 

'  ["  In  the  aecond  atorjr  is  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  paintad  with  eztnordlnaij 
ore,  and  among  other  remarkable  narta  of  thia  work  mar  be  mentioned  a  window  m 
the  boildlng  wUch  givea  light  to  tne  room,  and  which  deeeirea  all  who  look  at  h" 
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daring  management  of  a  piece  of  the  perspective  in  the  Salu- 
tation, opposite ;  where  he  has  painted  a  flight  of  stairs, 
descendii^  in  front,  though  the  picture  is  twelve  feet  above 
the  eye.  And  yet  this  grandeur,  in  all  these  men,  results 
rather  from  the  general  power  obtained  in  their  drawing  of 
the  figure,  tiian  from  any  definite  knowledge  respecting  the 
things  introduced  in  these  accessory  parts ;  so  thiat  while  in 
some  points  it  is  impossible  for  any  painter  to  equal  these 
accessories,  unless  he  were  in  all  respects  as  great  as  Ghirlan- 
dajo  or  Bellini,  in  others  it  is  possible  for  him,  with  &r  inferior 
powers,  to  attain  a  representation  both  more  accurate  and 
more  interesting. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  these  we  must  briefly 
take  a  note  of  a  few  of  the  modes  in  which  ut:hitecture  itself 
is  agreeable  to  the  mind,  especially  of  the  influence  upon  the 
character  of  the  building  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  signs 
of  age.* 

It  is  evident,  first,  that  if  the  design  of  the  building  be 
originally  bad,  the  only  virtue  it  can  ever  possess  ^^ 
will  be  in  signs  of  antiquity.  All  that  in  this  world  Ipe  u^b^ 
enlarges  the  sphere  of  affection  or  imagination  is  to  ^^^•'^ 
be  reverenced,  and  all  those  circumstances  enlaige 
it  i^ch  strengthen  our  memory  or  quicken  our  conception 
of  the  dead.  Hence  it  is  no  li^ht  sin  to  destroy  anjrthing 
that  is  old ;  more  especially  because,  even  with  the  lud  of 
all  obtainable  records  of  the  past,  we,  the  living,  occupy  a 
space  of  too  large  importance  and  interest  in  our  own  eyes ; 
we  look  upon  the  world  too  much  as  our  own,  too  much  as  if 
we  bad  possessed  it  and  should  possess  it  for  ever,  and  forget 
that  it  is  a  mere  hostelry,  of  which  we  occupy  the  apartments 
for  a  time,  which  others  better  than  we  have  sojourned  in 
before,  who  are  now  where  we  should  desire  to  be  with  them. 
Fortunately  for  mankind,  as  s<»ne  counterbalance  to  that 

(Utw  qfthe  ArUtU,  BoW*  «d.,  1B71,  ii.  210).  Later,  Riuldn  criticized  MTerelf  UiIb 
inaeo  and  the  others  b^  GhirlandBJa  in  tho  >pM  ot  S.  M&ria  Novella,  in  Mmming* 
M  Jtofww,  §|17<«TC-] 

*  [Thia  lUDJect  «ae  »ftenrards  developed  in  The  Seven  Lamp*  ^  ArehUeeturt, 
cL  tL,  "  Hie  Lunp  of  Memory  "  :  eee  eapecially  §§  9,  20.] 
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wretched  love  ai  norehy  irtiidi  onginates  in  iieHirfinegs, 
dullowness,  and  c<mceit,  and  idiich  eqwdalfy  dianuAerixes 
all  vulgar  minds,  there  is  set  in  the  deeper  places  of  the 
heart  such  affection  for  the  signs  of  -age  that  the  eye  is 
delisted  even  by  injuries  which  are  the  woric  ci  time ;  not 
bat  that  there  is  also  real  and  absolute  beauty  in  the  fbnns 
and  colours  so  obtained,  for  which  the  original  lines  of  the 
architecture,  unless  they  hare  beoi  very  grand  indeed,  are 
wen  exchanged  ;  so  that  there  is  hardly  any  building  so  ug^y 
but  that  it  may  be  made  an  agreeable  object  by  sui^  ^pear- 
ances.  It  would  not  be  easy,  for  instance,  to  find  a  less 
pleasing  piece  of  architecture  than  the  p(»tioD  of  the  fitrnt 
c£  Queoi's  College,  Oxfiord,  which  has  just  beoi  restored ;  ^ 
yet  I  believe  that  few  persons  could  have  looked  with  total 
indifference  aa  the  mouldering  and  shattered  surfiuse  d  the 
oolite  limestone,  previous  to  its  restorati<RL  I^  howerar. 
the  character  of  the  building  consists  in  minute  detail  or 
multitudinous  lines,  the  evil  or  good  effect  of  age  upon  it 
must  depend  in  great  measure  on  the  kind  of  art,  the  material, 
and  the  climate.  The  Farthoion,  for  instance,  would  be 
injured  by  any  markings  which  interfered  with  the  con- 
tours of  its  sculptures;  and  any  lines  of  extreme  purity,  or 
colours  of  original  harmony  and  perfection,  are  liable  to  in- 
jury, and  are  ill  exchanged  for  mouldering  edges  or  Inown 
weatheratains. 

But  as  all  architecture  is,  or  ought  to  be,  meant  to  be 
durable,  and  to  derive  part  of  its  ^ory  fitnn  its  antiquity, 
all  art  that  is  liable  to  mortal  injury  from  effects  of  time 
is  therein  out  of  place,  and  this  is  another  reasMi  for  the 
principle  1  have  asserted  in  the  second  section  of  this  part> 
page  887-  I  do  not  at  this  mconent  recollect  a  angle  in- 
stance of  any  very  fine  building  which  is  not  improved,  up 
to  a  certain  pmod,  by  all  its  signs  of  age ;  after  which 
period,  like  all  other  human  works,  it  necessarily  declines ; 
its  decline  being,  in  almost  all  ages  and  cotmtries,  accelerated 

■  [Bailt  bv  Wr«s  and  hit  pni^l,  H»wlamoar,  the  foimdation-atone  beiiu;  UiA  oa 
Feb.  i,  1714.J 
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by  Defect  and  abuse  in  its  time  of  beauty,  and  alteratioo  or 
restorati<»  in  its  time  of  age.^ 

Thus  I  conoeive  that  all  buildings  dependmt  on  colour, 
wbether  of  mosuc  w  painting,  hare  their  effect  improved  1^ 
the  ridmess  of  the  subsequent  tones  of  age;  for  there  are 
tew  arrangements  of  colour  so  perfect  but  that  they  are 
capable  of  improvement  by  some  softening  and  blending  of 
this  kind :  with  mosaic,  the  improvement  may  be  considered 
as  proceeding  almost  so  long  as  the  design  can  be  distinctly 
seen :  witii  painting,  so  Icmg  as  tiie  colours  do  not  change  or 
diipoff. 

Again,  upon  all  (oma  of  sculptural  ornament  the  effect  of 
time  is  such,  tiut  if  the  design  be  poor,  it  will  enrich  it ;  if 
ovoYsharged,  simplify  it ;  if  har^  and  violrait,  soften  it ;  if 
nnooth  and  obscure,  exhibit  it ;  whatever  &ults  it  may  have 
are  rapidly  disguised,  whatever  virtue  it  has  still  shines  and 
steals  out  in  the  mellow  light;  and  this  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  artist  is  always  liable  to  be  tempted  to  the  drawing 
of  details  in  old  builchngs  as  of  extreme  beauty,  which  look 
cold  and  hard  in  thdr  architectural  lines;  and  I  have  never 
yet  seen  any  restoration  or  cleaned  portion  of  a  building 
whose  effect  was  not  inferior  to  the  weathered  parts,  even 
to  those  of  which  the  design  had  in  some  parts  almost  dis- 
appeared.    On  the  front  of  the  Church  of  San  Michele  at 

'  IllnakiD  haA  Um  aubjeet  of  ths  dwtrnotioii  and  rMbvation  of  works  of  ut 
bnuglit  viTidlf  home  to  hun  daring  ^a*  Italivi  tour  in  ISU.  The  foUowing  ftm»ga 
fron  ft  lettor  to  hi*  &tlier  ikow*  Ua  tmeper  tawftrd*  It : — 

JWqy  13,  18U. — I  kftve  jurt  bean  turnad  out  of  tba  Cuope  Santo  hj  a 
vitdant  atartn,  and  ait  down  in  my  littla  nxnn  in  a  atste  ol  emhanawment 
I  deaaaparanoa ;  If  one  najr  ooin  a  word  to  axpeaa  not  denair,  but  a 
'"        ""  "     -•     -  I  eerUinlv  muck  ipjurad  eren  rinea 

•appeared  unea  the  deaoriptioo 
.  want  of  glana  and  a  good  roof  t) 
voadarfol  DMMiainanta  are  rotting  ever^  daj,  tbe  wretchea  have  put  •eafbldiog 
«p  ronnd  iha  baptiaterr,  and  are  pntting  modem  work  of  the  maraeat  kind 
iMtead  tatif  fine  old  decayed  marble.  I  do  believe  that  I  aball  live  to  lee 
tkaruui  of  ererjthlng  good  and  gnat  in  the  world,  and  have  notking  left  to 
hope  for  hut  the  firea  of  the  judgment  to  ghrirel  up  the  eurted  idiocy  of 
mankind.  .  .  .  Whv  waan't  I  born  fifty  Tearei^?  1  abould  have  eared  mneh 
and  eeen  mon,  and  left  the  worM  Bomething  like  Mthbl  rapMia  of  tba  thinga 
that  have  been,  bot  H  la  tea  lata  now,  .  .  .  God  prcaerva  as,  and  give  ua 
leave  to  paint  ^etnrea  and  build  chnrehea  in  heaven  that  ahan't  want  repair*. 
ier»  iUnferr,  voL  iL  eec.  i.  idi.  L  g  7  ».] 


daapairfhl  eondition.    For  the  freacoea  are  eertainlv  much  iqjui 
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Lucca,^  the  mosaics  have  fallen  out  of  half  the  columns,  and 
lie  in  treedy  ruin  beneath  ;  in  many,  the  frost  has  torn  large 
masses  of  the  entire  coating  away,  leaving  a  scarred  unsightly 
sur&ce.  Two  of  the  shafts  of  the  upper  star  window  are 
eaten  entirely  away  by  the  sea-wind,  the  rest  have  lost  their 
proportions ;  the  edges  of  the  arches  are  hacked  into  deep 
hollows,  and  cast  indented  shadows  on  the  weed-grown  waU. 
The  process  has  gone  too  far,  and  yet  I  doubt  not  but  that 
this  building  is  seen  to  greater  advantage  now  than  when 
first  built,  always  with  exception  of  one  circumstance ;  that 
the  French  shattered  the  lower  wheel  window,  and  set  up  in 
front  of  it  an  escutcheon  with  "Libertas"  upon  it,  which 
abomination  of  desolation'  the  Lucchese  have  not  yet  had 
himian-heartedness  enou^  to  pull  down.* 

Putting  therefore  the  application  of  architecture  as  an 

'  [Rntkin  whi  at  Lucca  in  1845,  and  there  "  benaa  the  coune  of  architectural  study 
which  reduced  under  accurate  law  the  Ttmie  euUiuaium  of  hi*  ehlldiih  taste"  (■«• 


Epilocae  to  voL  li.  of  Modem  Painter*,  g  6,  and  Prmterita,  IL  ch.  tL  ^  US).  He 
•ketehed  Id  water-colour  on  the  spot  part  of  the  fafade  of  San  Michele.  The  drawiiw 
(from  which  the  accompan^n^  plate  is  reproduced)  ia  No.   S4  in  the  Bducatlouu 


Seriei  of  the  Ruakin  Drewiug  Scnool  nt  Oxford.  A  portion  of  the  apper  part  of  the 
ftqide  was  drawn  end  etched  by  Raskin  fbr  The  Seven  Lampt  qf  Architecture  (Hate  vi.), 
where  the  architectural  Aatures  of  the  building  are  discussed  (cb.  lit.).  In  1862  the 
whole  &9ade  wei  rebuilt,  aa  described  in  the  Catalogue  qfthe  EduaUional Sgrie*,  "The 
church  is  now  only  a  modern  Brchitect*!  copy,"  says  Ruskin  in  a  note  to  Misa  A.  C. 
Owen's,  The  Art  SehaoU  of  Medianxil  OhrUlendem,  1876,  p.  112.  Ruskin  made  kia 
dr&winfF  in  May  184fi.  In  a  letter  to  his  fiither  (May  6),  of  which  other  portioua  are 
onoted  lu  the  Introduction  to  VoL  IV.,  he  describes  his  sitting  out  In  the  afternoons  to 
onw  the  rich  ornaments  on  the  ia^ade,  and  oantinuee : — 

"  It  is  white  marble,  inlaid  with  figures  cut  an  inch  deep  In  ^reen  porphyrr. 
and  framed  with  carved,  rich,  hollow  m«rble  traoery.  I  have  been  ap  ul 
OTer  it  and  on  the  roof  to  examine  it  in  detaiL  Such  nurveltons  variety  and 
invention  in  the  ornaments  and  atnnge  character.  Hunting  is  the  principel 
subject ;  little  Nimrcds  with  short  legs  and  liMig  lanoes,  blowing  tremendauM 
trumpets,  and  with  dogs  which  smiear  running  up  and  down  the  round  arches 
lilce  Aies,  heads  uppermost,  and  geme  of  ell  deeariptions,  boars  chiefly,  but 
stags,  tapirs,  griffins,  and  dragons,  and  indescribably  innumerable,  all  out 
out  in  hud  green  porphyry  and  intaJd  in  the  marble.  The  frost,  where  the 
detuls  are  fine,  has  got  underneath  the  inlaid  nieces,  Sind  hes  in  many  place* 
rent  them  off,  tearing  up  the  intermediate  marble  together  with  them,  so  as  to 
mieoal  the  building  en  inch  thick.  Fragments  of  the  carved  ponihyry  are  lying 
about  everywhere.  I  have  brought  away  three  or  four  ana  restored  oS  1 
could  to  their  places.] 
*  Matthew,  xxiT.  16 ;  Mark,  xiii.  14.] 
■  [Ruskin  deecribed  this  berbarism  in  a  letter  to  his  fiither  (Hav  9,  1S4S)  ;— 

"  There  is  an  ex^isite  star  window  at  the  end  of  the  Csurah  of  St  Miehek, 
carved  like  lace.  The  French  nailed  up  against  it,  destroying  all  the  oentre 
for  ever,  a  great  Louis-quatorze  eecutcheon  (which  these  Mrretohee  of  Lnocbew 
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accessory  out  of  Uie  question,  and  supposing  our  object  to 
be  the  exhibition  of  the  most  impressive  qualities  of  the 
building  itself,  it  is  evidently  the  duty  of  the  drau^tsman 
to  rejweseit  it  under  those  conditions,  and  with  that  amoimt 
of  age-mark  upon  it  which  may  best  exalt  and  hanuonize 
the  sources  of  its  beauty.  This  is  no  pursuit  of  mere  pictur- 
esqueness ;  it  is  true  following  out  of  ihc  ideal  character  of 
the  building.  Nay,  fiu-  greater  dilapidation  than  this  may  in 
portions  be  exhibited ;  for  there  are  beauties  of  other  kiiids* 
not  otherwise  attainable,  brought  out  by  advanced  dilapidation : 
but  when  the  artist  suffers  the  mere  love  of  minousness 
to  interfere  with  his  perception  of  the  art  jof  the  building, 
and  substitutes  rude  fractures  and  blotting  stains  for  all  its 
fine  chiseUing  and  determined  colour,  he  has  lost  the  end 
of  his  ovm  art 

So  far  of  ageing ;  next  of  effects  of  li^t  and  colour.    It  is, 
I  believe,  hardly  enough  observed  among  architects,  g »  ggieu 
that  the  same  decorations  are  of  totally  different  ifHtiu,  hom 
efffect  according  to  their  position  and  the  time  of  ^teMaS^'" 
day.    A  moulding  which  is  of  value  on  a  building  ttmuUng  nf 
&cing  south,  where  it  takes  dark  shadows  from 
steep  sun,  may  be  utterly  ineffective  if  placed  west  or  east ; 
and  a  moulding  which  is  chaste  and  intelligible  in  shade  on 
a  north  side  may  be  grotesque,  vulgar,  or  confused  when  it 
takes  black  shadows  on  the  south.     Farther,  there  is  a  time 
of  day  in  which  every  architectural  decoration  is  seen  to  best 
advantage,  and  certun  times  in  which  its  peculiar  force  and 
character  are  best  explained.     Of  these  niceties  the  architect 
takes  little  cognizance,  as  he  must  in  some  sort  calculate  on 
the  effect  of  ornament  at  all  times :  but  to  the  artist  they 
are  of  infinite  importance,  and  especially  for  this  reason :  that 
there  is  alwa)^  much  detail  on  buildmgs  which  cannot  be 
drawn  as  such,  which  is  too  far  off,  or  too  minute,  and  which 
must  consequently  be  set  down  in  shorthand  of  some  kind 

IwTen't  iidrit  enon^  to  pull  down)  with  'Ubertaa'  upon  It  and  \htj 
bftve  moeaiced  ft  ttieolor  into  the  middle  of  *a  uucriptiim  of  the  fifteenth 
oentury  in  the  cathednl.  I'm  tmly  afraid  tliej'  haven't  hnman  Mwl  enough 
even  to  be  damned."] 
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4nr  another ;  and,  as  it  were,  an  abstzact,  more  oar  les»  i^iUo- 
sophical,  made  of  its  general  heads.  Of  IJie  style  <tf  this 
Abstract,  of  the  lightness,  confusicm,  and  mystoy  neoessaty 
in  it,  I  have  spoken  elsewhere ;  ^  at  present  I  insist  otAy  cm 
the  arrangement  and  matter  of  it  All  good  ornament  and 
all  good  architecture  are  capable  of  being  put  into  shorthand ; 
that  is,  each  has  a  perfect  system  of  ports,  prindpa]  and  su1>> 
ordinate,  of  which,  even  when  the  complemental  details  vanidi 
in  distuice,  the  system  and  anatomy  yet  remain  viable,  so 
long  as  anything  is  visible :  so  that  the  diviaons  of  a  beauti- 
ful spire  shall  be  known  as  beauti^  even  till  their  last  line 
vanishes  in  blue  mist;  and  the  effect  of  a  w^-designed 
moulding  shall  be  visiUy  disciplined,  harmonious  and  inven- 
tive, as  long  as  it  is  seen  to  be  a  moulding  at  alL  Now  the 
power  of  the  artist  of  maridng  this  character  depoids  not 
<m  his  complete  knowledge  of  the  design,  but  <m  his  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  its  salient  and  bearing  parts,  and  of 
the  effects  of  light  and  ^adow,  by  which  their  saliency  is 
best  told.  He  must  therefore  be  pr^Mred,  according  to  his 
subject,  to  use  light  steep  or  level,  intense  or  ied:^  and  out 
of  the  resulting  chiuoscuro  select  tiiose  peculiar  and  bjmging 
points  on  which  the  rest  are  based,  and  l^  which  all  else  that 
is  essential  may  be  explained. 

The  thoughtftil  command  of  all  these  cireumstanoea  oon- 
stitutcs  the  real  architectiual  drau^tsman ;  the.  habits  of 
executing  everything  either  under  one  kind  of  effect  or  in  one 
manner,  or  of  using  unintdligible  and  meaningless  abstracts 
of  beauti&I  designs,  are  those  whidi  most  ocnmionly  take  the 
pla(%  of  it  and  are  the  most  extensively  esteemed.* 

Let  us  now  proceed  with  our  view  of  those  artists  who  have 
devoted  themselves  more  peculiarly  to  architectural  subject 

*  I  have  not  given  any  ezamples  ia  this  place,  because  it  ia  difficult  to 
«xp1aiD  such  circamstances  of  effect  wittiout  diagrams ;  I  purpooe  enterftig  iato 
fuller  diacuaaion  of  the  aubjeet  with  the  aid  of  lUustratloit.* 

>  [Mod»m  JMifor*,  voL  IL  mo.  ii.  eh.  ir.  gg  14  Mf^.  Tbmt  vol 
eix  months  bofon  the  edition  of  the  first  voluaa  tn  wkieh  th 
«ecan«d.1 

»  [ty.  below,  g  30  ».] 
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Foremost  among  them  stand  Gentile  Bdlini'  uid  Vittw 
Carpaccio,*  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  only  .  2a.  jrrw 
existing  faithful  statements  of  the  architecture  of  t^etmnt  paint- 
Old  Venice ;  and  who  are  the  only  authorities  to  ^J^^Ii*'* 
vrbam  we  can  tnut  in   oonjecturing  the  former  ntteroar^ 
beauty  of  those  few  desecrated  Pigments,  Uie  last  '""'^ ' 
of  which  are  now  bdng  rajadly  swept  away  by  the  idiocy  of 
modem  Vaietians. 

Nothing  can  be  more  careful,  nothing  more  delicatdy 
finished,  or  more  dignified  in  feding,  than  the  works  of  both 
these  men  ;  and  as  architectural  evidence  they  are  the  beat  we 
could  have  had,  all  the  gilded  parts  being  gilt  in  the  pictpre, 
so  that  tha¥  can  be  no  mistake  or  confusion  of  ibein  with 
yellow  colour  on  light,  and  all  the  frescoes  or  mostucs  given 
with  the  most  absolute  precisimi  and  fidelity.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  by  no  means  examples  of  perfect  architectural 
drawing  ;  thoe  is  little  light  and  shade  in  them  of  any  kind, 
and  none  whatever  of  the  thoughtful  observance  of  temporary 
effect  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking ;  so  that,  in  render- 
ing the  character  of  the  relieved  parts,  their  solidity,  depth,  or 
gloom,  the  representation  fails  altogether,  and  it  is  moreover 
lifdess  firom  its  very  completion,  both  the  signs  of  age  and  the 
effects  of  use  and  habitation  being  utterly  rejected;  rightly 
so,  indeed,  in  these  instances  (all  the  architef^ture  of  these 
painters  being  in  background  to  religious  subject),  but  wrongly 
so  if  we  look  to  the  architecture  alone.  Neither  is  there  any- 
thing like  aerial  perspective  attempted ;  the  ^nployment  of 
actual  gold  in  the  decoration  of  all  the  distances,  and  the  entire 
realization  of  their  details,  as  fiu-  as  is  possible  on  the  scale 
compelled  by  perspective,  being  alone  sufficient  to  prevent 
this,  except  in  ^e  hands  of  painters  far  more  jH'actised  in  effect 

*  [Go&tUe  BaUiai'i  ■rchiteetunU  puntiiiK  came  to  be  diaeoiMd  in  mora  detail  ia 
Um  QuUe  to  tht  Pruieipal  PictMrti  in  Oe  AM^mif  ^  Pmt  ArU  at  Venice,  ad.  I8S1, 
p^  aO-£«.     BeUini'*  Church  of  St.  Mark's  ii  in  Uwt  galkry.] 

*  [Ra^ia'a  fint  mention  .of  a  jHunter  whom  In  after  year*  he  caina  to  ragard  aa 
"&uItleM"  and  " oonaummate "  :  lea  Venna  and  iU  Biaert,  §  ii;  Jtotunt  «n  Art, 
§  73;  latter  to  Sir  Kdward  Borne-Jonat  of  May  13,  18611 ;  Gaida  to  the  Aeajtmg  at 
Vatiee;  St.  MarV*  Bttt;  and  Fort  Oavigem  for  1872, 1873,  1876,  and  1877-  In  tfa« 
Stimm  ^  Vfi^lee  Carpaoeio  ia  refsnad  t«,  aa  bar*,  only  for  hia  interaatlng  pdecei  of 
Venatian  areUtaetni*.} 

m.  O 
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than  dther  Gentile  or  Carpaccio.  But  with  all  these  dis- 
crepancies, Gentile  Bellini's  Church  of  St.  Marie's  is  the  best 
Church  of  St  Mark's  that  has  ever  been  painted,  so  &t  as  I 
know ;  ^  and  I  believe  the  reconciliation  of  true  aerial  perspec- 
tdve  and  chiaroscuro  wiUi  the  splendour  and  dignity  obtained 
by  the  real  gilding  and  daborate  detail,  is  a  problem  yet  to 
be  accomplished.  With  the  help  of  the  daguerreotype,*  and 
the  lessons  of  colour  given  by  the  later  Venetians,  we  ou^it 
now  to  be  able  to  accomplish  it ;  more  especially  as  the  right 
use  of  gold  has  been  shown  us  by  the  greatest  master  of  effect 
whom  Venice  herself  produced,  Tintoret ;  *  who  has  employed 

'  [At'  a  later  tinie  Raskin  devotMl  d»  iacoDsiderable  portian  of  hto  energy  and 
fiirtunb  to  procurinfc  fidthful  pictorial  tnnwripta  of  Frenoh  and  Italian  bnudinga. 
Amour  tfa«  worlu  Uiui  paiutM  for  him  wai  tlie  oil-puatiiig  of  the  WMt  front  of 
St.  Mark's  by  J.  W.  Buunev,  which  is  now  at  the  Ruucia  MnBeum  in  Sheffield ;  see 
the  aooonnt  of  that  mntenro  m  a  later  rolnme  of  tbia  edition.] 

"  [In  •  letter  to  hii  father  from  Venice  (Oct  7,  laU)  Riukiu  writM  :— 

"I  have  been  lucky  enough  to  ({etfrom  a  poor  French  man  here,  said  to  be 
^    in  diatrew,  aome  meet  beautiful,  Uiough  very  inall,  Dafwerreolypeti  of  the 
palace*  I  have  bemi  trying  to  draw  ;  aud  oertaiuly  Daguerreotype*  taken  by 
this  vivid  Bunlighl  are  |>lorioua  things.     It  is  very  nearly  the  nma  thing  aa 
carrying  off  the  palaee  itaelf ;  every  chip  of  stone  and  stain  is  there,  and  cf 
course  there  is  no  mistake  about  proportions.      I  am  very  much  delighted 
with  these,   and  am  going  to  have  some  more  made  of  pet  bits.      It  is  a 
noble  invention — lay  what  they  will  of  it — and  any  one  who  has  worked  and 
blundered  and  stammered  as  1  have  done  for  four  dayit,  and  then  sees  the 
thing  he  has  been  trying  t«  do  so  long  in  vain,  done  perfectly  and  fimltleasly 
I     '  in  lulf  a  minute,  won't  abuse  it  afterward*.     (Oct.  8).  1  am  quite  delighted 
'        with  my  Dagueneotypea  ;  if  I  can  get  a  few  more,  1  shall  regularly  do  the 
Venetiana — book  them  in  spite  of  their  teeth." 
For  hi*  plans  at  this  time  for  daguerreotype  illustration  of  Venice,  see  below,  §  30, 
p.  218.     The  plate*  referred  to  in  tniB  letter  are  still  preserved  at  Brantwood.     Kusbin 
mentions  in  another  letter  (Oct  2&)  that  tbey  cost  him  twenty  napoleons.      In  another 
(Padoa,  Oct  lA)  he  says  ;  "Among  all  the  mechanical  poieon  that  this  terrible  IDth 
century  ha*  poured  upon  men,  it  has  given  u*  at  any  rateone  antidote — the  Daguerreo- 
type.   It's  a  most  ble*oed  invention  ;  that's  what  it  i*.''    In  the  following  year  Rnaldn 
wrote  from  Vevay  (to  W.  H.  Harrison,  Aug.  12)  ; — 

"  My  drawings  are  truth  to  the  very  letter — too  literal,  perhaps ;  ao  aays 

a&ther,  so  laye  not  the  Daguerreotype,  fur  it  beats  me  grierousiy.     1  have 
ed  myself  with  it ;  xith  it  may  no  better  be,  and  have  brought  away  some 
prenons  records  from  Florence,    It  is  oertainly  the  most  mamulon*  Invention 
of  the  centuiy;  given  us,  1  think,  just  in  time  to  save  some  evidence  from 
the  great  public  of  wreckere.     As  regards  art,  I  wish  it  bad  never  been 
discorered,  it  will  make  the  eye  too  fastidion*  to  accept  mere  handling." 
His  enthusiasm  for  the  invention  was  somewhat  modified  in  after  yean,  though  he 
still  eonsidered  phottwraph*  invaluable  for  records  of  some  kind  of  facia,  and  eaperaally 
of  buildings.     See  Modtrtt  Paiatert,  vol.  iv.  ch.  Iv.  %  11 ;  Btoiu*  qf  Vetiiee,  roL  in. 
eh.  iv.  §  3  n. ;  The  Cktttu  </  Aglaia,  %  103 ;  Leehira  on  Art,  %  172  ,*  Aratrv  PenteUd, 
pre&oe,  §  2  n.] 

'  ["  I  never  was  so  utterly  cmshed  to  the  earth  before  any  homan  inteUeet," 
writes  Ruikin  to  bis  fiither  from  Venice  (Sept  24,  1840),  "as  I  waa  to-day  befbre 
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it  with  infinite  grace  on  the  steps  ascended  by  the  young 
Madonna,  in  his  large  picture  in  the  Church  of  the  Madonna 
deli'  Orto.'  Penigino  uses  it  also  with  singular  grace,  often  em- 
ploying it  for  golden  light  on  distant  trees,  and  continually  on 
the  high  light  of  hiur,  and  that  without  losing  relative  distance. 
The  great  group  of  Venetian  painters  who  brought  land- 
scape art,  for  that  time,  to  its  culminating  point,  g  29.  ^w( «/" 
have  left,  as  we  have  already  seen,'  little  that  is  tAa  FcimMom* 
instructive  in  architectural  painting.  The  causes  J*"*™*- 
of  this  I  cannot  comprehend,  for  neither  Titian  nor  Tintoret 
appears  to  despise  anything  that  affords  either  variety  of  form 
or  of  «>lour,  the  latter  especially  condescending  to  very  trivial 
details, — as  in  the  magnificent  carpet  painting  of  the  picture 
of  the  doge  Mocenigo  ; '  so  that  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  in  the  rich  colours  of  St.  Marie's,  and  the  magnificent 
and  fantastic  masses  of  the  Byzantine  palaces,  they  would  have 
found  whereupon  to  dwell  with  delighted  elaboration.  This 
is,  however,  never  the  case ;  and  although  frequently  com- 
pelled to  introduce  portions  of  Venetian  locality  in  their  back- 
grounds, such  portions  are  always  treated  in  a  most  hasty  and 
faithless  manner,  missing  frequently  all  character  of  the  biiilding, 
and  never  advanced  to  realization.  In  Titian's  picture  of  Faith,* 
the  view  of  Venice  below  is  laid  in  so  rapidly  and  slightly,  the 
houses  all  leaning  this  way  and  that,  and  of  no  colour,  the  sea 
a  dead  grey-green,  and  the  ship-sails  mere  dashes  of  the  brush, 
that  the  most  obscure  of  Turner's  Venices  would  look  sub- 
stantial beside  it ;  while  Tintoret,  in  the  very  picture  in  which 
he  has  dwelt  so  elaborately  on  the  carpet,  has  substituted  a 
piece  of  ordinary  Renaissance  composition  for  St.  Mark's ;  and 
in  the  backgroimd  has  chosen  tiie  Sansovino  side  of  the 
Fia^etta,  treating  even  that  so  carelessly  as  to  lose  all  the 

TiDtorat.''    Sm  Epilogue  to  Modem  iWnten,  voL  ii.,  and  Ae  farther  panag^es  from 
Riukiii'a  dlarr  given  in  the  Introdnetiai)  to  that  volome  (VoL  IV.  of  thii  edition).] 

*  ["Tbe  PraMntationofthe  Virgin;"  tee  notice  under  "Orto"  In Staaer  qf  VeHiee, 
Venetian  indezj 

'  [Above,  g^lS,  2A,  pp.  183,  202.] 

*  [No.  27  in  the  Venetieo  Academy.] 

*  ["The  Doge  Grimani  before  Psith,"  iu  the  Sala  delle  Qoattro  Porte,  Dncsl 
Palace ;  aee  BtoiMr  of  Vtmiee,  rol,  I.  eh,  L  §  11,  and  roL  iii.  (Venetian  index,  «.  Ducal 
Palace,  No.  3.] 
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proportim  and  beanty  of  its  deagn,  and  so  flimnly  that  the 
line  of  tibe  distant  sea,  vdiich  has  been  fiist  laid  in,  is  seoi 
tJuougfa  all  the  fjolumns.  Evidences  tji  magnificent  power  of 
coune  exist  in  wbatcvar  he  touches,  bat  his  full  powCT  is  never 
turned  in  this  directXHi.  M<xe  qiaee  is  aUowed  to  his  arcU- 
tecture  by  Paul  Vermese,  but  it  is  still  mttrdy  suggestive, 
and  would  be  utterly  &lse  except  as  a  frame  or  background 
for  figures.  The  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  RafheUe 
and  the  Roman  schoi^ 

Jtf  however,  these  men  laid  architecture  little  under  contri- 
f  30.  jVcaw  butim  to  their  own  art,  they  made  their  own  art 
i^Jj^  «'"'*■  a  j^orious  gift  to  ardiitecture;  and  the  walls  of 
iMm».  Cam*-  Venice,  which  before,  I  believe,  had  received  f»lour 
'^**-  oviy    in   arabesque   patterns,   were    lighted  with 

human  life  by  Gi<HgicHi^  Titian,  Tintoret,  and  Veronese.  Of 
the  woilcs  of  Tint<»et  and  Titian,  nothing  now,  I  beUeve, 
ronains.  Two  figures  of  Giorgione's  are  stiU  traceable  on  the 
Ftmdaco  de'  Tedeschi,  one  of  which,  singularly  uninjured,  is 
seen  frmn  fiu-  dx>ve  and  below  the  Rialto,  flaming  like  the 
reflectifm  of  a  sunset'  Two  figures  of  Verwiese  wwe  also 
traceable  tiU  lately:  the  head  and  arms  of  one  still  remain,  and 
some  glorious  olive  branches  which  were  beside  the  other ;  the 
figure  having  been  entirely  e£foced  1^  an  inscription  in  huge 
black  letters  on  a  whitewa^  tablet,  which  we  owe  to  the  some- 
what inc^portunely  expressed  enthusiasm  of  the  inhabitants 

>  [In  ■  hrttor  to  hit  fiither  from  Veuioe  (Oct  4, 1845)  Riukin  writes :~ 

"  A*  to  taldiuF  oommon  looM  •ketehae  in  ■  Wkue^  place  lik«  Venkn,  it 
!•  nttflr  foil}'.  One  went*  Jnet  whet  otlier  ertirte  here  not  dmu,  and  whet 
I  em  as  ret  nearly  unable  to  do.  The  iplendid  feature  they  Jieve  elwaja 
omitted  .  .  .  ie  the  freeeo  pNinthir  of  the  ezteriore.  Whole  honaea  here  bvea 
covered  by  Titian,  Giorpone,  and  Paul  Veronese ;  end  ae  ell  three  punted 
brighter  and  better  in  freeeo  than  in  oil,  eepeciallv  the  latter,  imagliie  what 
V^iee  mnet  have  been  with  theae  hues  biasing  down  into  the  see  and  vp 
•foln  1  Tliere  it  a  fiaguient  or  two  of  Giorgioue  left  yet  on  one  pftlaoe, 
pnrple  and  wMrlet,  more  like  a  enneet  tlien  a  pelntinjr,  and  1  vmt  mneh 
pleated  br  two  or  three  grey  figure*  of  Veroneee;  Tltiaii  baa  perUbad, 
throngh  ill-treatment  only,  (alt  wind  and  rain  do  nothing  ooKpared  to  moi." 
See  also  Modem  Painttrt,  voL  v.  at  iz.  ch.  xl.  S  32  and  n.,  and  Plate  70 ;  and  «£  aitmm 
ef  Venice,  vol  iL  eh.  it.  §  28,  vol.  iii.  ch.  L  g  3Jt,  and  Venetian  index.    Th«  Foodaoo 


'  Tedeachi,  a  German  warehouse,  waa  decorated  with  finenNW  by  Gtoraioa«  a 

iciiw  t"'  '         "  ••— ■    ---   — —^ —  -""--     ....... 

•Ide  lene,] 


Titian  ;  a  few  yaan  ago  veatigei  remeined  of  Gioi^tione's  "Heeperid  A<^__     

nde  &ciiw  the  Grand  Canal,  and  of  a  "Juitieo"  by  Titian  ebon  the  door  ia  the 
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of  the  district  in  &vour  of  thdr  new  pastm-.*  Judging, 
liowever,  fixnn  the  rate  at  which  destruction  is  at  present 
advancing,  and  seeing  that  in  about  seven  or  aght  yean  more 
Vaiice  will  have  utterly  lost  every  external  claim  to  interest, 
except  tiiat  iriuch  attaches  to  the  group  of  buildings  immedi- 
ately around  St.  Mark's  Place,  and  to  the  laiger  diurches,  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  the  greater  part  of  her  present  d^;ra- 
datioa  has  taken  place,  at  any  rate,  within  the  last  forty  years. 
Let  the  reader,  with  such  scraps  of  evident  as  may  still  be 
gleuied  &om  under  the  stucco  and  paint  of  the  Italian  com- 
mittees of  taste,  and  from  among  tiie  drawing-room  innova- 
tions of  EngUsh  and  German  residents,  rest<ne  Venice  in  his 
imagination  to  some  resemblance  of  what  she  must  have  been 
bef(»«  her  fSalL  Let  him,  looking  firom  Lido  or  Fusina,  replace, 
in  the  forests  of  towos,  those  of  the  hundred  and  sixty-six 
churches  which  the  French  threw  down ;  ^  let  him  sheet  ha 

*  Ths  Intcription  is  to  the  following  effect, — a  pleuuit  tblng  to  ace  upon 
the  wbU*,  were  it  bat  more  Innocently  ^aced  : — 

CAMPO   DI   S.   MAURIZIO. 

DIO 

CONSERVI   A   NOI 

LUNGAMENTE 

LO  ZELANTIS.   E  RBVERENDIS. 

D.   LUIGI   PICCINI 

NOSTHO 

NOVELLO   PIEVANO. 


GLI   ESULTANTI 
PARROCCHIANI. 

'  ILa  after  tbe  mirrMider  of  the  Venetian  Republle  to  Napoleon  on  Mav  16,  1707- 
Tha  Freneb  occufmd  the  citv  ]7&7-9e,  and  again  1800-14.  ''  No  oity  of  Italy  iuAred 
•0  fldallf  ae  Venice.  One  hundred  and  Bucty-iix  noble  cburchw  were  demoliataed ; 
NBongat  theae  wea  tbe  oharch  of  theSern,  one  of  the  finest  iu  Italy,  lite  monuraentB 
were  oroken  to  irfeees ;  the  marhlee  aold  as  rubbish,  and  the  bronzea  as  old  metal ; 
the  libruiM  ana  falleriea  plundered,  the  archivee  destroyed,  the  eubeistiog  bnildinge 
damaged  and  degnded  and  defiMjed  out  of  mere  wentonueei ;  and  the  city  reduced  to 
"Iwt  it  now  ia,  a  mere  dtadow  of  its  ancient  eplendonr  "  ("  Letter  from  a  Eleaident," 
eitad  in  the  fint  edition,  1842,  of  Murray^  HatMoakfor  Tramlttr*  in  SvHhem  Aa^, 
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walls  iirith  purple  and  scarlet,  overlay  her  minarets  with  gold,* 
cleanse  from  their  pollution  those  choked  canals  whi<^  are 
now  the  drains  of  hovels,  where  they  were  once  vestibules  of 
palaces,  and  fill  them  with  gilded  barges  and  bannered  ships ; 
finally,  let  him  withdraw  from  this  scene,  already  so  briUiant, 
such  sadness  and  stain  as  had  been  set  upon  it  by  the  declining 
energies  of  more  than  half  a  century,  and  he  will  see  Venice  as 
it  was  seen  by  Canaletto  ;  whose  miserable,  virtueless,  heartless 
mechanism,  accepted  as  the  representation  of  such  vaiious 
glory,  is,  both  in  its  existence  and  acceptance,  amtHm;  the  most 
striking  signs  of  the  lost  sensation  and  deadened  intellect  of  the 
nation  at  tiiat  time ;  a  numbness  and  darkness  more  without 
hope  than  that  of  the  Grave  itself,  holding  and  wearing  yet  the 
sceptre  and  the  crown,  like  the  corpses  of  the  Etruscan  kings, 
ready  to  sink  into  ashes  at  the  first  unbarring  of  the  door  of 
the  sepulchre. 

*  The  qtUDtity  of  gold  with  which  the  decontioni  of  Venice  were  ooce 
covered  could  not  now  be  traced  or  credited  without  reference  to  the  sutboril^ 
of  Gentile  Bellini.  The  greater  part  of  the  marble  mouldings  have  been  touched 
■with  it  in  linei  and  points,  the  minarets  of  St.  Marit'i,  and  all  the  florid  cnrvinf 
of  the  arches  entirely  sheeted.  The  Casa  d'Oro  retained  it  on  its  lions  untu 
the  recent  commencement  of  its  restoration.^ 

p.  388).  "  The  eight  jmra  of  French  rule  at  Venice  has  left  rery  different  tncca  on 
that  beantifnl  city  than  thoae  left  by  the  eight  yean  of  Auttrisn  rule,  which    im- 


mediatelf  preeeded  [1796-1806].    £verywbere  in  Veaice  even  cow  maj'  be 

mark  of  Napoleoo.    It  waa  hf  hli  order  that  the  old  structures  at  the  eanem  ex- 

tremitj  of  trie  city  were  demoUahed,  amoug  them  heing  a  church,  and  the  beaatifhl 


Pnblk  Gardens  ereated  "  {£.  VUgg :  Faitice,  dtg  qf  the  Saa,  18S3).  ] 

>  [In  a  letter  to  Ms  father  from  Venice  (Sept  21, 18U}  Ruekin  writes  :— 

"  I  am  tony  that  y«n  are  espectiiig  me  to  Mtve  Venice  m  toon,  and  br 
more  aorry  that  1  cannot  do  so.  Be  SMured,  it  la  ndierr  to  me  to  sb^  here ; 
but  every  hour  is  destructive  of  what  I  meet  value,  and  I  must  do  what  I  can 
to  save  a  little.  On  the  Ca'  d'Oro,  the  noblest  palace  of  the  Grand  Ckual, 
the  stone  maeona  are  hard  at  work,  and  of  ail  its  once  noble  eomioe  there 
remains  one  fr^nnent  only.  Had  that  sone,  •*  in  a  day  or  two  more  it  will, 
all  Icnowledge  <^theoontour  of  this  noble  building  would  have  been  lost  for 
ever.  .  .  .  (Sept  23.)  Yon  cannot  imagine  what  au  unhappy  day  I  spent 
yesterday  before  the  Caaa  d'Oro — vainly  attemptitig  to  draw  it  while  the 
woricDien  were  hammering  it  down  before  my  fcce.  .  .  .  Venice  hae  never  yet 
been  painted  as  she  should— never,  and  to  see  the  thing  just  in  one's  grasp  and 
...._(_.  ^. .,..__     ,..,,... .      •■'  rot wiUi  in- 


snatched  away  by  these — '  porri  faattlgati '  as  I  heard  a  Jeir  call  ont  * 
fintUve  Justice  the  other  day,  it  is  too  bad,  fat  too  bad.    The  beauty  or  ui« 
fragmente  left  is  beyond  all  I  coooeived ;  and  jnat  as  I  am  beeoming  aUe  to 
appreeiate  It,  and  able  to  do  ■omething  that  would  have  kept  reeord  of  it,  to 
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The  mannerism  of  Canaletto  is  the  most  degraded  that  I 
know  in  the  whole  rang^  of  art  Professing  the  most  servile 
and  mipdless  imitation,  it  imitates  nothing  but  the  blackness 
of  the  idiadows;  it  gives  no  single  architectural  ornament, 
however  near,  so  mudi  form  as  might  enable  us  even  to  guess 
at  its  actual  one ;  and  this  I  say  not  rashly,  for  I  shall  prove 
it  by  placing  portions  of  detail  acrairately  copied  from  Canaletto 
side  by  side  with  engravings  from  the  daguerreotype :  *  it  gives 
the  buildings  neither  their  architectural  beauty  nor  their 
ancestral  dignity,  for  there  is  no  texture  of  stcne  nor  char- 
acter of  age  in  Canaletto's  touch ;  which  is  invariably  a  violent, 
black,  sharp,  ruled  penmanlike  line,  as  far  removed  from  the 
grace  of  nature  as  from  her  faintness  and  transparency :  and 
for  his  truth  of  coloiur,  let  the  single  fact  of  bis  having  omitted 
itU  record  u^atioever  of  the  frescoes  whose  wrecks  are  still  to 
be  found  at  least  on  one  half  of  the  unrestored  palaces,  and, 
with  still  less  excusableness,  all  record  of  the  magnificent 
coloured  marbles,  many  of  whose  greens  and  purples  are  still 
undimmed  upon  the  Casa  Daiio,  Casa  Trevisan,  and  multitudes 
besides,  spe^  for  him  in  this  respect* 

Let  it  be  observed  that  1  find  no  &ult  witii  Canaletto  for 
his  want  of  poetiy,  of  feeling,  of  artdstical  thoughtfulness  in 
treatment,  or  of  the  various  otiier  virtues  which  he  does  not 
so  much  as  prcMfess.  He  professes  nothing  but  coloured 
daguerreotTpeism.  Let  us  have  it ;  most  |wecious  and  to  be 
revered  it  would  be :  let  us  have  fresco  where  fresco  was,  and 
that  copied  fMthfiilly ;  let  us  have  carving  where  carving  is, 
and  that  architecturally  true.  I  have  seen  daguerreotypes* 
in  which  every  figure  and  rosette,  and  crack  and  stain,  and 
fissure  is  given  on  a  scale  of  an  inch  to  Canaletto's  three  feet 
What  excuse  is  there  to  be  offered  for  his  omitting,  on  that 
scale,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  all  statement  of  such  ornament 
whatever  ?    Among  the  Flemish  schools,  exquisite  imitations 

'  flliia  ia  «iM  of  manj'  sehemM  of  tlie  kind  whicb  Riudciti  4id  not  vmrrf  out; 
^  abov«,  §  27  n.1 

•  [8e«  the  colonred  pUte— "W«U  Veil  Decoration,  CV  TreTiwn,  C«'  D»rio"— in 
Vol.  i.  of  STonM  Iff  VenieeA 

*  [See  above,  p.  SIO  ».] 
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of  architecture  are  found  constantly,  and  that  not  with  Cana- 
letto's  vulgar  bUck  exaggeration  of  shadow,  but  in  the  most 
pure  and  SLLvery  and  luminous  greys.  I  have  little  pleasure  in 
such  pictures;  but  I  blame  not  those  who  have  m(n%;  they 
are  what  they  (oofess  to  be,  and  they  are  wond»iul  and  in- 
structive, and  often  graoeftil,  and  even  affecting;  but  CaoaletUx 
possesses  no  virtue  ex(^t  that  of  dexterous  imitati<Hi  of  com- 
monplace light  and  shade ;  *  and  peiiiaps,  with  the  exceptioa 
of  Salvator,  no  artist  has  ever  fettered  his  unfortunate  admirers, 
more  securely  from  all  healthy  or  vigorous  perception  of  truth, 
or  been  of  more  general  detriment  to  all  subsequoit  schools. 

Neither,  howevo-,  by  the  Flemings,  nor  by  any  other  of  the 
§  31.  Smm-  elder  schools,  was  the  effect  of  age  or  of  human 
*^«rt*«  life  upcm  architecture  ever  adequately  expressed. 
M  areuiaeiurt  What  ruins  they  drew  locdced  as  if  broken  down 
ty  s.  iVowt  (,„  purpose ;  wlutt  weeds  they  put  on  seemed  put 
on  for  ornament.  Their  domestic  buildings  had  never  any 
domesticity ;  the  people  looked  out  of  their  windows  evidently 
to  be  drawn,  or  came  into  the  street  only  to  stand  there  for 
ever.  A  peculiar  studiousness  infected  all  accident;  bricks 
fell  out  methodically,  windows  opened  and  shut  by  rule; 
stones  were  chipped  at  r^ular  intervals;  everything  that 
happened  seemed  to  have  been  expected  befin^;  and  above 
all,  the  street  had  been  washed  and  the  houses  dusted  ex- 
{vessly  to  be  painted  in  thdr  best.     We  owe  to  Prout,*  I 

>  [<y.  on  thfa  Utter  point  pt.  U.  sec  t.  eh.  L  §  12  n.  (eds.  1  and  2).  p.  SSS,  and  far 
mmaj  other  refarencM  to  Cknaletto  in  Mcdara  Painten  uid  elaawhera,  aee  Index 
vulume  bt  thia  edition.  In  the  Sbmet  tf  Ytaiee  (Venetkn  index,  ».  "Cariti")  Rnakin 
remarka  that  Canaletto  It  "  Icea  to  be  treated  for  rendtringa  of  detail*,  than  the  rndart 
and  OHiat  ignonnt  painter  of  tb«  thirteentli  century. "  Yet  in  aflar  jreara  Rnikin  caoM 
to  admit  to  Canaletto  one  merit— hia  pigmenta  endured :  "Rutldn,  on  one  of  fala 
UtMt  rlrfta  to  the  National  Gallery  (1887),  omfeMed  tkat  he  had  firand  hiniaelf  admits 
ing  Canaletto.  'After  all,'  he  said  to  n>e,  '  he  iraa  a  good  workman  in  oils,  whereas 
80  much  of  Tunier'a  work  li  going  to  nek  and  ruin.  Ruikin  Iwd  made  a  almilar 
conoeeilon  long  before  to  Claude.  WritinK  to  Mr.  Fawkee  on  the  death  of  Turner, 
ha  mentions  a  rumour  that  the  artist  liad  left  onlv  his  finished  pictures  to  the  naUon, 
'  Alaa  !  theee  are  flnlehed  in  a  double  miim — uotning  hut  olitlled  (ragments  of  nunt 
on  rattan  oanTB*.  The  Clauditea  will  have  a  triumph  when  they  get  into  the  Nabonal 
Gallery'  (quoted  in  Tke  NtMtetnlh  Oentury,  Apnl  1900)."  (Note  in  E.  T.  Cook'e 
Popuhr  Emdbook  to  tke  Nationa!  Oaileiy,  ed.  1001,  i.  ISfi.)] 

*  [Samuel  Prout  (1783-1062)  was  a  iriend  of  Ruakin'a  fother,  and  hia  drawinca  were 
among  thoee  with  which  Roskin  himself  was  first  bmlllar,  and  serrcd  as  the  models  for 
his  own  exerriaee  in  art.    The  admiration  here  expressed  for  them  was  reiteiated  and 
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bdiere,  the  first  perception,  and  certainly  the  only  existing 
expression,  of  precisely  the  chBracters  which  were  wanting  to 
cdd  art;  of  that  fe^mg  which  results  from  the  influence, 
among  the  noble  lines  of  architecture,  of  the  rent  and  the  rust, 
the  fi^re,  the  lichen,  and  the  weed,  and  from  the  writing 
up(Hi  the  pages  of  ancient  walls  of  the  confused  hieroglyphics 
of  human  history.  I  suppose,  from  the  deserved  popularity  of 
the  artist,  that  the  strange  pleasure  which  I  find  myself  in  the 
deciphering  of  these  is  ccnnmon  to  many.  The  feeling  has 
been  rashly  Bxtd  thoughtlessly  contemned  as  mere  love  of  the 
picturesque ;  there  is,  as  I  hare  above  shown,  a  deeper  moral  in 
it,  and  we  owe  mudi,  I  am  not  prepared  to.  say  how  much, 
to  the  artist  l^  whcHii  pre-eminently  it  has  been  excited :  for, 
numoous  as  have  berai  Ms  imitatcffs,  extended  as  his  influence^ 
and  ample  as  his  means  and  manner,  there  has  yet  appeared 
nothing  at  all  to  equal  him;  there  is  no  stone  drawing,  no 
vitality  of  architectmv  like  Frout's.  I  say  not  this  rashly :  I 
remember  Mackemie  and  Haghe,'  and  many  other  capital 
imitators;  and  I  have  carefully  reviewed  Uie  ardiitectural 
Work  of  the  Academicians,  often  most  accurate  and  elaborate. 
I  r^>eat  there  is  nothing  but  the  work  of  Prout  which  is  true, 
living,  or  right,  in  its  general  impression,  and  nothing,  there- 
fore, so  inexhaustibly  affxeahle.  Faults  he  has,  manifold, 
easily  detected,  and  much  declaimed  against  by  second-rate 
artists ;  but  his  excellence  no  one  has  ever  approacfae4>  &ixl  his 
lithographic  work  (Sketches  in  Flanders  and  Germany),^  which 
was,  I  believe,  the  first  of  the  kind,  still  remains  the  most 
valuable  of  aU,  numerous  and  elaborste  as  its  various  successors 

developed  by  Riukju  in  later  yt*n ;  eee  especially  the  away  on  Prout  from  the  Art 
Jimmel  (1S4S>  and  tlie  JToto  on  Prmd  and  Htait  (1879-80).  For  Prout's  eritjcinn  on 
tliM  fint  Tolume  of  Modem  Painler*,  Me  aboTO,  IjitiDductlon,  p.  xlii.,  and  a  reply  l^ 
Ruakin  below,  Appendix  lii.,  p.  062.     Cf.  also  the  Ist  editiou,  b«low,  p.  2fi6.1 

*  [For  "  1  mnember  Maokaniie  and  Haglie,"  vdi.  3  and  4  read,  "  I  hare  Mackenii* 
iu  aqr  eye."  Frederick  Mackenzie  (I7S7-1854),  member  of  the  Old  Water-Colour 
Soriety,  waa  noted  for  hia  coDScieutiouB  drawioga  of  andent  buildings.  Louie  Harlu 
(U»e-ie8»),  prenirat  of  th*  Nwr  Water-Colo  or  Societj;  and  tBember  of  tke  BdgiMi 
Academy,  receired  the  golii  medal  at  Paris  in  1834  for  hia  worka  in  litho^nphy  (con- 
denined  by  Ruakla  below,  §  83) ;  there  ia  a  collection  of  Roman  drawinfp  by  bhn  at 
the  Betbnal  Green  Museam.J 

'  [HiU  work  had  some  innuenoe  on  Rnakin'a  early  history :  tee  Vol.  I.  f.  xxiz.  The 
liter  akelehei  i»  Frmce,  BiaUaerlaitd,  and  Italg  had  appMred  in  1830.] 
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have  been.  The  second  series  (in  Italy  and  Switzerland)  was 
of  less  vahie :  the  drawings  seemed  more  laborious,  and  had 
less  of  the  life  of  the  original  sketches,  being  also  for  the  most 
part  of  subjects  less  adapted  for  the  development  o(  the  artist's 
peculiar  powers ;  but  both  are  fine ;  and  the  Brussels,  Louvain, 
Cologne,  and  Nuremberg  subjects  of  the  one,  together  with 
the  Tours,  Amboise,  Geneva,  wid  Sion  of  the  other,  exhibit 
substantial  qualities  of  stone  and  wood  drawing,  together  with 
an  ideal  appreciation  of  the  presoit  active  and  vital  being  oi 
the  cities,  such  as  nothing  else  has  ever  approached.  Thdr 
value  is  much  increased  by  the  circumstance  of  tiieir  being 
drawn  by  the  artist's  own  hand  upon  the  stone,  and  by  the 
consequent  manly  recklessness  of  subordinate  parts  (in  works 
of  this  kind,  be  it  remembered,  much  »  subordinate),  which  is 
of  all  characters  of  execution  the  most  refreshing.  Note  the 
scrawled  middle  tint  of  the  wall  behind  the  Gothic  wdl  at 
Ratisbonne,  and  compare  this  manly  piece  of  work  with  the 
wretched  mioothness  of  recent  lithography.  Let  it  not  be 
thought  that  there  is  any  inconsistency  between  what  I  say 
h^«  and  what  I  have  said  respecting  finish.'  This  piece  of 
dead  wall  is  as  much  finished  in  relation  to  its  fimction,  as  the 
masonries  of  Ghirlandajo  or  Leonardo  in  relation  to  theirs; 
and  the  refireshing  quality  is  the  siune  in  both,  and  manifest 
in  oil  great  masters,  wiUiout  exc^^on, — that  of  the  utter 
regardlessness  of  the  means  so  that  their  end  be  readied. 
The  same  kind  of  scrawling  occurs  often  in  the  shade  of 
Raffitelle. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  by  his  peculiar  st<me  touch,  nor 
%^au  excel-  ^y  ^^^  perception  of  human  character,  that  he  is 
lau  eompoH-  distinguished.  He  is  the  most  dexterous  of  idl  our 
(iMandMAwr.  ^^.^g^g  j^  ^  certain  kind  of  composition.*  No  one 
can  place  figures  as  he  can,  except  Turner.  It  is  one  thing 
to  know  where  a  piece  of  blue  or  white  is  wanted,  and  another 
to  make  the  wearer  of  the  blue  apron  or  white  cap  come  there, 
and  not  look  as  if  it  were  against  her  wilL     Prout's  streets  are 

>  fin  tUa  chapter,  above,  g  10.} 

*  [(^.  on  thia  poiDt  JSTeCw  on  iVmif  tmrf  HmU,  praf.  g  34,  «tr.] 
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tbe  only  sfeiecU  tint  vc  aocidartaUy  orowded;  his  maAgts 
the  only  mukets  wfaere  one  feds  indiiied  to  get  out  of  the 
waff.  VnOi  otlias  we  fed  the  %[aies  so  right  where  they  we, 
that  we  have  no  expectatkn  of  their  going'  anywhere  else: 
and  ^>prav€  c^  the  positaon  of  tbe  man  with  the  whedbairow, 
without  die  slightest  fear  of  his  running  it  against  our  legs. 
One  other  merit  he  has,  &r  less  goienlly  adnoiriedged  than 
it  diould  be;  be  is  among  our  most  sunny  and  substantial 
ocdourists.  Mudi  oonvoitional  colfMir  occurs  in  his  infericv 
pictures  (fer  he  is  very  unequal),  and  some  in  all ;  but  pcxtions 
are  always  at  quality  so  luminous  and  pure,  that  I  hare  found 
these  worics  the  only  ones  c^iaMe  of  bearing  juxti^K»ition 
with  Turner  and  Hunt,'  idio  invariably  destroy  eroything 
dse  that  comes  within  range  of  them.  His  most  beautifiil 
tones  occur  in  those  drawings  in  which  there  is  prevalent  and 
poworful  warm  grey ;  his  most  felling  CMies  in  those  of  sandy 
red  On  his  deficiencies  I  shall  not  insist,  because  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  bow  fer  it  is  possible  for  him  to  avoid  than. 
We  have  never  seen  the  reconciliation  of  the  peculiar  char- 
acters he  has  obtained,  with  tbe  accurate  following  out  of 
architectural  detaiL  With  his  present  modes  of  execution, 
fertbcT  fidelity  is  impossible,  nor  has  any  other  mode  of  execu- 
tion yet  obtained  tbe  same  results;  and  though  much  is 
unaccomplished  by  htm  in  certain  subjects,  and  something  of 
over-mannerism  may  be  traced  in  his  treatment  of  others,  as 
especially  in  his  mode  of  expressing  the  decorative  parts  of 
Greek  or  Roman  architecture,  yet  in  his  own  peculiar  Grothic 
torritory,  where  the  spirit  of  the  subject  itself  is  somewhat 
rude  and  grotesque,  his  abstract  of  decoraticm  has  more  of  the 
s]Hrit  of  the  reality  than  fer  more  laborious  imitation.*  The 
spirit  of  the  Flemish  Hdtet  de  Ville  and  decorated  street 
architecture  has  never  been,  even  in  tiie  slightest  degree, 
felt  or  conveyed  except  by  him,  and  by  him,  to  my  mind, 
feultlessly  and   absolutely ;  and  though  his  interpretation  of 

*  Compare  SUmtJ  of  Vauct,  vol.  1.  chap.  xxUI.  §  v.^ 


[For  WUIinn  Hunt,  we  A'afM  on  /Von/  and  Haul.] 
'  [ThM  note  wu  added  in  ed.  A.] 
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architecture  that  contains  more  refined  art  in  its  details  is 
far  less  satisfactory,  still  it  is  impossihle,  while  walking  on 
his  &vourite  angle  of  the  Fiazaa  at  Venice,  &&et  to  think 
of  any  other  artist  than  Prout  or  fiot  to  think  of  Mm. 

Many  other  dexterous  and  agreeable  architectural  artists 
§  33.  Modem  ^^  havt,  of  various  d^rees  c^  merit,  but  of  all  of 
^^etunt  whom,  it  may  be  goierally  said,  that  they  draw 
^^a.oa^  hats,  £aces,  doaks,  and  caps  much  better  than 
"**■  Prout,  but  ^figures  not  so  well :  that  they  draw 

walls  and  windows,  but  not  cities ;  mouldings  and  buttz«sses> 
but  not  cathedrals.  Joseph  Nash's  wwk  oa  the  architecture 
of  the  Middle  Ages  ^  is,  however,  valuable,  and  I  suppose  that 
Haghe's  works  may  be  depended  on  for  fidelity.  But  it 
appears  very  strange  that  a  workman  capable  of  producing  the 
clever  drawings  he  has,  from  time  to  time,  sent  to  the  Nciw 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  should  publish  litho- 
graphs so  conventional,  forced,  and  lifeless. 

It  is  not  without  hesitation,  that  I  menti<Hi  a  name 
respecting  which  the  reader  may  already  have  been  surprised 
at  my  silence,  that  of  G.  Cattomole.*  Thcve  are  dgns  in  his 
works  of  ray  peculiar  gifts,  and  pnhaps  also  of  powerful 
genius ;  their  d^ciencies  I  should  willingly  attribute  to  tlie 
advice  of  ill-judging  friends,  and  to  the  applause  of  a  puUic 
satisfied  with  shallow  efforts,  if  brilliant ;  yet  I  cannot  but 
think  it  one  necessary  characteristic  of  aU  true  goiius  to  be 
misled  by  no  such  false  fires.  The  antiquarian  feeling  of 
Cattomcde  is  pure,  earnest,  and  natural;  and  I  think  his 
imagination  originally  vigorous,  certainly  his  fancy,  his  grasp 
of  momentary  passion  considerable,  his  sense  of  action  in  the 
human  body  vivid  and  ready.  But  no  original  talent,  how- 
ever briUiant,  can  sustain  its  energy  when  the  demands  upon 
?  ?*  ^^^'^'^l^  "»**  all  legitimate  support  and  food  withdrawn. 
I  do  not  recollect  in  any,  even  of  the  most  important  of 
Cattermole's  works,  so  much  as  a  fold  of  drapery  studied  out 

flT  M«  XMU  Agn,  drmmm  Jhm  Natun  md  m  Amm.  by  JoM^li  Nwh, 
■prtt  to  Sod  ed.,  §  40  n.,  p.  «.] 
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from  nature.  Violent  conventionalism  of  light  and  shade, 
sketchy  forms  continually  less  and  less  developed,  the  walls 
md  the  fiuses  drawn  with  the  sune  stucco  colour,  alike  opaque, 
and  all  the  shades  on  flesh,  dress,  or  st<»ie,  laid  in  with  the 
sune  arbitraiy  brown,  for  ever  tell  the  same  tale  of  a  mind 
wasting  its  strength  and  substanM  in  the  production  of 
emptiness,  and  seeking,  by  more  and  more  blindly  hazarded 
handling,  to  conceal  the  weakness  which  the  attempt  at  finish 
would  betray. 

This  tendency  has  of  late  been  painiMly  visible  in  his 
architecture.  Some  drawings  made  several  years  ago  for  an 
Annual,  illustrative  of  Scott's  works,'  were,  for  the  most  part, 
{Hire  and  finely  fdt. — ^though  irrelevant  to  our  present  subject, 
a  &11  of  the  Clyde  should  be  noticed,  admirable  for  brradth 
and  grace  of  foliage,  and  for  the  bold  sweeping  of  the  water ; 
and  another  subject  of  which  I  r^ret  that  I  can  only  judge 
by  the  engraving,  Glendeu-g,  at  twilight  (the  monk  Eustace 
chased  by  Christie  of  the  Clint  hill),  which  I  think  must  have 
been  one  of  the  sweetest  pieces  of  simple  Border  hill  feeling 
ever  painted ; — and  about  that  time,  his  architecture,  though 
always  conventionally  brown  in  the  shadows,  was  generally 
well  drawn,  and  always  powerfully  conceived. 

Since  then,  he  has  been  tending  gradually  through  exag- 
geration  to  caricature,  and  vainly  endeavouring  to  attun,  by 
inordinate  bulk  of  decorated  parts,  that  dignity  which  is  only 
to  be  reached  by  purity  of  prop(Htion  and  majesty  of  line. 

It  has  puned  me  deeply,  to  see  an  artist  of  so  great  original 
power  indulging  in  childish  fantasticism  and  ex-  g  34.  rAe        ^ 
aggerstion,  and  substituting  for  the  serious  and  *^v^T^ 
subdued  w<^  of  legitimate  imagination  monster  ^ntiifvitM, 
machicolations,  and  colossal  cusps  and  ciYickets.  ^^"JJ^^ 
While  there  is  so  much  beautiful  architecture  daily  amKUtettmU 
in  process  of  destruction  around  us,  I  cannot  but  '*'^^- 
tbink  it  treason  to  imagine  anything ;  at  least,  if  we  must 

>  [Baatk'i  Pletwfqve  Annual  for  1836,  ftlM  entitled  Seott  and  Scotland  (bjr  Leith 
RUchie),  oontadned  twenty-one  plate*  by  Cattermola  The  subject  of  the  drawing  «f 
GlatdMi^  wonld  apedally  have  interested  Rnddn  :  see  hi«  Poemt,  Vol.  II.  p.  200  n.] 
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have  composition,  let  the  design  of  the  artist  be  such  as  the 
architect  would  applaud.  But  it  is  surely  very  grievous,  that 
while  our  idle  artists  are  helping  their  vain  inventions  by  the 
fall  of  sponges  on  soiled  paper,  glorious  buildings  with  the 
whole  intellect  and  histcH-y  of  centuries  concentrated  in  them, 
are  suffered  to  fall  into  unrecorded  ruin.  A  day  does  not  now 
pass  in  Italy  without  the  destruction  of  some  mighty  monu- 
ment ;  the  streets  of  all  her  cities  echo  to  the  hammer ;  half  of 
her  fair  buildings  lie  in  separate  stones  about  the  places  of 
their  foundation :  would  not  time  be  better  spent  in  telling  us 
the  truth  about  these  perishing  remnants  of  majestic  thou^t, 
than  in  perpetuating  the  ill-digested  fancies  of  idle  hours  ?  It 
is,  I  repeat,  treason  to  the  cause  of  art,  for  any  man  to  inroitr 
unless  he  invents  something  better  than  has  heen  invented 
before,  or  something  differing  in  kind.  There  is  room  enou^ 
for  invention  in  the  pictorial  treatment  of  what  exists.  There 
is  no  more  honourable  exhibition  of  imaginative  power,  than 
in  the  selection  of  such  {dace,  choice  of  such  treatment, 
introduction  of  such  incident,  as  may  produce  a  noble  picture 
M'ithout  deviation  from  one  line  of  the  actual  truth :  and  sudi 
I  believe  to  be,  indeed,  in  \he  end  the  most  advantageous,  a& 
well  as  the  most  modest  direction  of  the  inventicm ;  for  I 
recollect  no  single  instance  of  architectural  compositi<m  by 
any  men  except  such  as  Leonardo  or  Veronese  (who  could 
design  their  architecture  thoroug^y  before  they  painted  it),' 
which  has  not  a  look  of  inanity  and  absurdity.  The  best 
landscapes  and  the  best  architectural  studies  have  been  views ; 
and  I  would  have  the  artist  take  shame  to  himself  in  the  exact 
d^^ree  in  which  he  finds  himself  obliged  in  the  production  of 
his  picture  to  lose  any,  even  of  the  smallest  parts  or  most 
trivial  hues  which  bear  a  part  in  the  great  impression  nuule 
by  the  reality.  The  difference  between  the  drawing  of  the 
architect  and  artist  *  ought  never  to  be,  as  it  now  commonly 

*  Indeed  there  should  be  no  aach  difference  »t  all.     Evei;  architect  ou^t 
to  be  an  artiat ;  every  very  great  artist  is  necesiarilj  an  architect' 


'  rrhe  bracket*  here  are  iiiaert«d  from  Riukin'a  copy  for  reviHon.] 
*  [Ct  Poetry  <(f  ArchiUetun,  §  1,  where  It  i«  aaiil  that  every  architect  ntUBt  al 
metapbyticiao,  and  see  note  thereon,  VoL  1.  p.  S.] 
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is,  tiie  difi<9«iice  between  lifeless  form^ity  and  witless  license ; 
it  ought  to  be  betweok  giving  the  mere  Unes  and  measures  of 
a  building,  and  giving  those  Unes  and  measures  with  the 
iia|»cssion  and  soul  of  it  besides.  All  artists  should  be 
ashamed  of  themselves  when  they  find  they  have  not  the 
power  of  being  true ;  the  right  wit  of  drawing  is  like  the  right 
wit  oT  conTersati<»i,  not  hyperbole,  not  violcDce,  not  frivolity, 
only  well  expressed,  lacmiic  truth. 

Among  the  m«nbers  of  the  Academy,  we  have  at  present 
only  one  professedly  architectural  draughtsman  of  g  32.  tr^rkt 
note,  David  Roberts ;  ^  whose  reputation  is  probably  ^|P^  _ 
further  extended  on  the  continent  than  that  of  any  juaog  md 
other  of  our  artists,  except  Landseer.     I  am  not  f'''^- 
cotain,  however,  that  I  have  any  reason  to  congratulate  eithw 
of  my  countrymen  upon  this  their  European  estimation ;  for 
I  think  it  exceedingly  probable  that  in  both  instances  it  i» 
exdusivdy  based  <m  their  defects;  and  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Roberts  in  puticular,  there  has  of  late  q)peared  more  ground 
for  it  than  is  altogether  desirable,  in  a  smoothness  and  over- 
finish  of  texture  which  bear  dangerous  fellowship  with  the 
Wink  of  our  GaUic  neighbours. 

The  fidelity  of  intention  imd  honesty  of  system  of  Roberts. 
have,  however,  always  been  meritorious ;  his  drawing  of  archi- 
tecture is  dependent  on  no  unintelligible  lines  or  blots,  or 
substituted  types ;  the  main  lines  of  the  real  design  are  always, 
thoe,  and  its  hoUowness  and  undercuttings  given  with  ex- 
quisite feeling ;  his  sense  of  sphdity  of  form  is  very  peculiar, 
leading  him  to  dwell  with  great  delight  on  the  roundiogs  of 
edges  and  angles;  his  execution  is  dexterous  and  dehcate, 
singulwly  so  in  oil,  and  his  se^ise  of  chiaroscuro  refined.  But 
be  has  never  done  himself  justice,  and  suffers  his  pictures  to 

>  [David  Roberta  (l70«-IBe4),  A.R.A.  1839,  R.A.  1841.  ma  IHmd  of  the  bmUy, 
ud  wiiMtiniM  joined  the  dinner-partr  with  vhich  Rukin'i  &thor  aelrtmtad  hit  (on'a 
birthdar  (EpUopie  to  Modem  Painten,  roL  ii.  gg  1,  14).  In  the  ipring  of  ISM,  Roberta, 
had  hrougfat  home  and  ezhlbitad  the  Bketchea  in  the  Holj  I^d  refenvd  to  In  th« 
test ;  for  their  influence  on  Ruakia's  own  pnctice,  aee  Prmterita,  iL  eh.  iL  §  20. 
Elaewhen  in  that  boolc  (ii.  ch.  ix.  §  116)  Ruakin  ohancteriMe  Roborta'  work  In  the 
phrata :  "He  waa  like  a  Icind  of  grvy  mirror."  For  other  critidaroa  of  Roberta,  xee 
^ead«mg  SoUt,  185S~S6,  wher«  hu  Later  moA  it  oontnated  an&vonrablr  with  hia 
•arberj 
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&11  below  the  rank  they  should  assume,  Ir^  the  presNice  oi 
several  mazring  chancteis,  irtiich  I  shall  name,  because  it  is 
perfectly  in  his  power  to  armd  tbem.  In  looking  over  the 
valuable  series  of  drawings  of  tiie  H(dy  I>and,  i^ch  we  owe 
to  Mr.  Roberts,  we  cannot  but  be  aniazed  to  find  how  fre- 
quently it  has  h^poied  that  there  was  something  very  wlute 
immediately  in  the  for^rround,  and  something  vety  Uack  ex- 
actly behind  it.  The  same  thing  h^ipens  perpetually  with 
Mr.  Roberts's  pictures ;  a  white  column  is  always  cmning  out 
of  a  blue  mist,  or  a  white  stone  out  of  a  green  pool,  or  a  white 
monument  out  of  a  brown  recess,  and  the  artifice  is  not  always 
c<Hicealed  with  dexterity.  This  is  unworthy  of  so  skilful  a 
OHuposer,  and  it  has  destroyed  the  impressiveness  as  wdl  as 
the  colour  f}f  some  of  his  finest  wiMrks,  It  shows  a  povoty  of 
conception,  which  appears  to  me  to  arise  from  a  defictont  halnt 
of  study.  It  will  be  remembered  that  of  the  sketdies  icx  this 
work,  several  times  exhibited  in  London,  every  one  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  same  manner,  and  with  about  the  same  d^;ree 
of  completifm ;  being  all  oi  them  accurate  records  of  the 
main  architectural  lines,  the  shapes  of  the  shadows,  and  the 
remnants  of  artificial  colour,  obtained  by  means  of  the  same 
greys  throughout,  and  of  the  same  yellow  (a  singularly  &lse 
and  cold  though  convenient  colour)  touched  upon  the  lights. 
As  &r  as  they  went,  nothing  could  be  more  valuable  than 
these  sketches ;  and  the  puUic,  glancing  rapidly  at  their 
general  and  gracefiil  effects,  could  hardly  form  anything  like 
an  estimate  of  the  endurance  and  detamination  which  most 
have  been  necessary  in  such  a  climate  to  obtain  records  so 
patient,  entire,  and  clear,  of  details  so  multitudinous  as, 
especially,  Uie  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptian  t«nples ;  an  en- 
durance which  perhaps  Mily  artists  can  estimate,  and  tcx  which 
we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Roberts,  most  difficult  to 
discharge.*  But  if  these  sketches  were  all  that  the  artist 
lnx>ught  home,  whatever  value  is  to  be  attadied  to  them  as 

>  [Roberta  wu  in  the  EmI,  1838-40.  Hit  aiary  of  hii  mdvanturM  !■  in  du.  r.-vIiL 
of  the  I^  of  lilm  b)F  Jamee  BdlmntlDe  (ISM).  Hie  Bketehe*  were  exhibited  on  hie 
retarn,  in  1811,  preparatory  to  their  pDhllcetiou  (mb  bdow,  p.  SOB  n.).] 
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statements  of  &cts,  they  are  altogetber  insniBcient  for  the  {HO- 
dseiDg  of  pictines.  I  stw  among  them  no  angle  instance  at  a 
downii^it  study ;  of  a  study  in  which  the  real  hues  and  shades 
(tf  sky  and  earth  had  been  honestly  realized  or  attempted ;  nor 
were  these,  on  the  other  hand,  any  trf  those  invaluable  blotted 
fire-minutes  woiks  which  record  the  unity  o£  some  single  and 
magnificent  impressitxis.  Hence  the  pictures  which  have  been 
painted  from  these  sketches  have  been  as  mudi  alike  in  th^ 
want  of  impressiveness  as  the  sketches  themselves,  and  have 
never  home  the  hving  aspect  of  the  Egyptian  li^t;  it  has 
always  been  impossible  to  say  whether  the  red  in  ^em  (not  a 
{deasant  one)  was  meant  for  hot  sunshine  or  for  red  sandstone : 
thear  power  has  been  &rther  destroyed  by  the  necessity  the 
artist  seems  to  feel  himseitf  under  of  eking  out  their  effect  by 
pmnts  of  bright  foregnnmd  colour ;  and  thus  we  have  been 
oicumbered  with  caftans,  pipes,  scimitars,  and  black  hair,  when 
aU  that  we  wanted  was  a  lizard,  or  an  ibis.  It  is  perhaps 
owing  to  this  want  of  earnestness  in  study  rather  than  to 
defic^cy  of  perception,  that  the  colouring  <rf  this  artist  is 
commonly  untrue.  Some  time  ago  when  he  was  painting 
Spanish  subjects,  his  habit  was  to  Ining  out  his  whites  in 
ndief  from  transparent  bituminous  browns,  which  though  not 
exactly  right  in  colour,  were  at  any  rate  warm  and  agreeable ; 
but  of  late  his  ooknu  has  become  cold,  waxy,  and  opaque,  and 
ra  his  deep  shades  he  sometimes  permits  himuf'lf  the  use  of  a 
violent  black  which  is  altt^etber  tmjustifiable.  A  picture  of 
Roslin  Ch^>el,  exhibited  in  1844,^  showed  his  defect  in  the 
recess  to  which  Hie  stairs  descend,  in  an  extravagant  degree ; 
and  another,  exhibited  in  the  British  Institution,  instead  of 
showing  the  exquisite  crumbling  and  li<^ienous  texture  of  the 
Boslin  stone,  was  polished  to  as  vapid  smoothness  as  ever 
French  historical  picture.  The  general  feebleness  of  the  effect 
is  increased  by  the  insertion  of  the  figures  as  violent  pieces  of 

'  [Hofaerti  umt«d  Mnnl  ptetnrM  of  lUidiii  Cbtpel  in  1843  ud  ISM  :  •»»  Oa  Ikt 
in  hia  ItA  by  BidlaiitiiM.  Ona  of  tham  wu  No.  78  in  the  Rorsl  Acadamy  of  1843. 
Aaatbsr  is  now  in  tha  Victoria  and  Albart  (Sonth  K«uiiurUiD)  Miueiw  (Skaapahanka 
-"    -ffl.No.  174).]  ^        1- 
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extreme  ignorance,  with  Mr.  Stanfidd's  boats ;  th^  never  look 
weatherbeaten.  There  is  something  peculiarly  ^«cioua  in  the 
'^n^sty,  dusty,  tar-bickled,  fiahy,  phosplwrcscent  brown  of  an  old 
beat ;  ^  and  whoi  this  has  just  dipped  under  a  wave,  and  rises 
to  tiie  sunshine,  it  la  enough  to  drive  Giorgione '  to  despair.  J 
have  never  seen  any  effort  at  this  by  Stanfidd ;  his  boats 
always  look  newly  painted  and  clean ;  witness  eq>ecially  the 
one  before  tiie  ship,  in  the  wreck  picture  above  noticed :  and 
there  is  some  such  absence  of  a  right  sense  of  colour  in  other 
portions  of  his  subject ;  even  his  fishermen  have  always  clean 
jackets  and  uns(Hled  caips,  and  his  vety  rocks  are  lichenless. 
And,  by-tiie-bye,  this  ought  to  be  noted  respectjng  modem 
painters  in  general,  that  they  have  not  a  proper  sense  of  the 
value  of  Dirt ; '  cottage  children  never  appear  but  in  freshly 
got-up  caps  and  aprms,  and  white-handed  b^[gars  excite  cran- 
passion  in  unexceptionable  rags.  In  reality,  almost  all  the 
colours  of  things  associated  with  human  life  derive  something 
of  their  expression  and  value  from  the  tones  of  impurity,  and 
so  enhance  the  value  of  the  entdrdy  pure  tints  of  nature 
herself.  Of  Stanfield's  rock  and  mountain  drawing  mougb 
will  be  said  hereafter/  His  foliage  is  inferiw ;  hia  architectare 
admirably  drawn,  but  commonly  wanting  in  colour.  His  pic- 
ture of  the  Doge's  Palace  at  Venice'  was  quite  clay-ot^  and 
untrue.  Of  late  he  has  shown  a  marvellous  predilectioo  Sae 
the  realization,  even  to  actually  relieved  texture,  of  old  wrann- 
eaten  wood ;  we  trust  he  will  not  allow  such  fendes  to  cany 
him  too  &r. 

The  name  I  have  last  to  mention  is  that  of  J.  M.  *W. 

*  Wf.  the  dsMriptJon  of  ■  fiihing-boat  is  Ruddn's  introduction  to  Tkt  Bartouit 

•faoe  IxJo*,  pt  ii.  sec.  v.  ch.  L  §  19,  p.  616.] 

*  [Ct  Modem  FbaUtri,  vol.  r.  ft  iz.  ch.  ii.  §  6.    Id  a  letter  to  hi*  fhther  fiom  tke 
Italiui  Rivien  (One^lU.  April  24,  1846),  Riukia  writoe  ;— 

"  What  foou  our  artists  are,  to  he  able  to  do  notUng  better  with  fuch  aom 
stodie*  l]rii>g  on  orory  rtop,  than  their  contemptiblo  vendomntae  andtans- 
taim,  with  vmry  m«n  daan  and  «rerr  ooat  whole.  What  a  floriou  AiW 
ia  dirt  !  it  tonea  colour  down  m,  and  ret  onr  idiota  of  painters  sketch  in  ItuT 


*  [For  rooka,  see  below,  sec.  ir.  ch.  iv.  §  8,  p.  477  ;  for  moonUina,  aac  W-  ck.  iu- 
jM,p.4flR] 

*  [No.  381  in  tha  Acadanr  of  1843.] 
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Turner.*  I  do  not  intend  to  speak  of  this  artist  at  {vesoit 
in  general  terms,  because  my  constant  {wactice  ^  97.  /.  m.  w. 
throughout  this  work  is  to  say,  when  I  speak  of  ^yj^fL-jA? 
an  artist  at  all,  the  rery  truth  of  what  I  believe  ingbnui  gnat 
and  fed  respecting  him ;  and  the  truth  of  what  I  f*"**^- 
bdiere  and  feel  respecting  Turner  would  appear  in  this  place, 
unsupported  by  any  |»oof,  mere  rhapsody.*  I  shall  therefcn« 
here  confine  myself  to  a  n^id  glance  at  the  relations  of  his 
past  and  (ffesent  yratkB,  and  to  some  notice  of  what  he  has 
&iled  of  accomplishing:  the  greater  part  ci  the  subsequent 
chi^ters  will  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  examinatitn  of  the 
new  fields  over  which  he  has  extended  the  range  of  land- 
scape art 

It  is  a  &ct  more  universally  acknowledged  than  enforced 
Or  acted  upon,  that  all  great  painters,  of  whatever  schcxil,  have 
been  great  only  in  their  rendering  ci  what  they  had  seen  and 
felt  firom  early  childhood ;  and  that  the  greatest  am<mg  them 
have  been  the  most  frank  in  acknowledging  this  their  inability 
to  treat  anything  successfully  but  that  with  which  they  had 
been  &miliar.  The  Madonna  of  Rafiaelle  was  bom  on  the 
Urbino  mountains,  Ghirlandajo's  is  a  Florentine,  Bellini's  a 
Venetian ;  thov  is  not  the  slightest  efiPort  on  the  part  of  any 
one  of  these  great  men  to  paint  her  as  a  Jewess.  It  is  not  the 
place  here  to  inast  farther  on  a  point  so  simple  and  so  univer- 
sally demonstrable.  Expression,  character,  types  of  eounte- 
'  nance,  costume,  colour,  and  accessories  are,  with  all  great 
painters  whatsoever,  those  of  thdr  native  land;  and  that 
firankly  and  entirely,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  modifi- 
cation ;  and  I  assert  fearlessly  that  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  ever  be  otherwise,  and  that  no  man  ever  painted,  or 
ever  will  paint,  well,  anything  but  what  he  has  early  and  long 
seen,  early  and  long  felt,  and  early  and  long  loved.  How  far 
it  is  possible  for  the  mind  of  one  nation  or  generation  to  be 

*  Vide  Staite*  of  FeMce,  vol.  1.  Appendix  ll.* 
eofj  for  revinon  Rmkiii  ootc*  bare  ;  "  Hence,  all]  to  end  ef  cl«pt«r."] 


>  [lnhi« 

*  [Notei 
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healthily  modified  and  tau^t  by  the  work  of  another,  I  |we- 
sume  not  to  determine;  but  it  d^tends  upon  whether  the 
energy  of  the  mind  which  receives  the  instruction  be  sufficient, 
while  it  takes  out  of  what  it  feeds  upon  that  which  is  universal 
and  common  to  all  nature,  to  resist  all  warping  from  national 
or  temporary  peculiarities.  Nicolo  Pisano  got  nothing  but 
good,  the  modem  French  nothing  but  evil,  fit>m  tiie  study  of 
the  antique ;  but  Nicolo  Fisano  had  a  God  and  a  character. 
All  artists  who  have  attempted  to  assume,  or  in  thdr  weakness 
have  been  affected  by,  the  national  peculiarities  of  other  times 
and  countries,  have  instantly,  ^riiatew  their  original  power, 
faSen  to  third-rate  rank,  or  fallen  altogether ;  and  have  invari- 
ably lost  th^  birthright  and  blessing,  lost  their  power  over  the 
human  heart,  lost  all  capability  of  teaching  or  benefiting  others. 
Compare  the  hybrid  dassicalism  ^  of  Wilson  with  the  rich 
English  purity  of  Gainsborough ;  compare  the  recent  exhibi- 
tion of  middle-age  cartoons  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  with 
the  works  of  Hogarth ; '  compare  the  sickly  modran  German  imi- 
tations of  the  great  Italians  with  Alboi;  IKlrer  and  Holbein ;  ^ 
compare  the  vile  classicality  of  Canora  *  and  the  modem  Italians 
with  Mino  da  Fiesole,  Luca  della  Robtna,  and  Andrea  del 
Verrocchio.  The  manner  of  Nicolo  Poussin  is  said  to  be  Greek 
— ^it  may  be  so ;  this  only  I  know,  that  it  is  heartless  and  pro- 
fitless. The  severity  of  the  rule,  however,  extoids  not  in  ftiU 
force  to  the  nationality,  but  only  to  the  visibility,  of  things ; 
for  it  is  voy  possible  for  an  artist  of  powerful  mind  to  throw 
himself  weU  into  the  feeling  of  foreign  nations  of  his  own 
time ;  thus  John  Lewis  has  been  eminently  successful  in  his 

■  [In  e<l.  3  mieprlated  "  clanificfttion  "  ;  le*  abore,  p.  lii.  n,] 

'  [In  1841  k  Rajral  Commiarion  trai  sp|M>int«d  to  comider  w  qiuMoB  of  "tokiw 
■druiUga  of  tli«  rebnUdlng  of  the  Hooaa  of  ParlimMent  for  the  puipow  of  promotin^x 
■nd  ODCOuraging  the  fino  arts  of  th«  United  Kingdom."  The  Oommiinon  decided  to 
inrite  ertirte  to  enter  into  "»  competition  hf  cartooiw."  This  took  place  in  Mmj  1843. 
The  ComtniKlon  then  decided  to  hold  a  leooad  eompetition,  ia  which  srUsta  were 
invited  "  to  exhiWt  apedmeni  of  Ireeoo-peintiDg."  An  exhibition  of  the  works  sent  iu 
took  piece  In  Westmbister  HsU  In  the  summer  of  1844.  Next,  a  limited  competitioa 
wes  neld,  six  of  the  artists  being  invited  to  furolih  cartoon-designs,  speeimeos  oF 
freeeojpalnting,  etc] 

*  [For  other  references  to  the  German  school,  see  Index  volume;  and  ^.  Introduction, 
above,  p.  zxxiii.] 

*  (a.  Modem  Painteri,  vol.  li.  sec.  U.  eh.  iij.  §  27.] 
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sdziiig  of  Spanish  chaimcter.*  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
seizure  be  such  as  Spaniards  themselves  would  acknowled^ ; 
it  is  probably  of  the  habits  ttf  the  people  nuxe  than  their 
hearts ;  c<nitinued  efforts  of  this  kind,  especially  if  their  sub- 
jects be  varied,  assuredly  end  in  fiulure.  Lewis,  who  seemed 
so  anioently  penetrative  in  Spain,  soit  nothing  from  Italy 
but  complexions  and  costumes,  and  I  expect  no  good  from 
his  stay  in  Egypt.  English  artists  are  usually  entirely  ruined 
by  resadaice  in  Italy ;  but  for  this  titere  are  collateral  causes 
which  it  is  not  here  the  place  to  examine.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
and  whatever  success  may  be  attained  in  pictures  of  slight  and 
unpretending  aim,  of  genre,  as  they  are  called,  in  the  r^idering 
of  foreign  character,  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  whatever  is  to 
be  truly  great  and  affecting  must  have  (m  it  the  strong  stamp 
of  the  native  land.  Not  a  law  this,  but  a  necessity,  frfHn  the 
intense  hold  on  their  country  of  the  affections  of  all  truly 
great  men.  AJl  classioahty,  all  middle-aged  patent-reviving, 
is  utterly  vain  and  absurd;  if  we  are  now  to  do  anjrthing 
gieat,  good,  awful,  religious,  it  must  be  got  out  of  our  own 
little  island,  and  out  ai  these  very  times,  railroads  and  all ;  if 
a  British  painter,  I  say  this  in  earnest  seriousness,  cannot 
make  historical  characters  out  of  the  British  House  of  Peers, 
he  cannot  paint  history ;  and  if  he  cannot  make  a  Madoima 
of  a  British  girl  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  cannot  paint 
one  at  alL* 

The  rule,  of  cotirse,  holds  in  landscape ;  yet  so  far  less 

'  [For  other  reforenoea  to  Lewis,  sm  abovs,  p.  120  n.  Lowii  wtnt  to  Egypt  in 
18i3,  and  remunsd  in  the  East  eight  jmn.  Hiwkin,  ■•  it  turned  ont,  intenwlf 
Mtmired  lome  of  his  Eertern  worli  (iee,  e.g.,  AeaJemg  Nolm,  ISM),  bnt  allied  regretftillj', 
"  Are  we  nerer  to  get  out  of  Egypt  anr  more  ?  ...  la  tliere  nothing  palntahle  in 
Enriand  .  .  .  ?  (ADodnr^^ote*,  13S9,  t.  No.  136),] 

^  [With  this  ieetioB^o^  afbnilar  pawan  in  AM^my^TetM,  1S7S  :  "  EngUah  girb  b^ 
tut  Bngliah  pMntAT.  Whether  jaa  call  ^em  Madonnu,  or  nunti,  or  what  not,  it  b 
the  law  of  art-life— yonr  own  people,  aa  ther  live,  are  ttie  onlf  once  yon  can  nnder- 
stand/'  etc.  Cf.  alao  Modem  PUmtert,  v6L  i&.  ch.  WL  §§  19,  SO.  Jamee  Stnetham  ha* 
rMorded  a  eharactarfatie  convenation  (ISfifi)  with  Ruikin  on  thii  point  :— 

"Over  the  chimney-piece  of  the  itudy  (at  Denmark  filll)  wai  a  copy  he 
(Roakin)  had  made  fnun  Untoret,  a  Doge  in  hi*  robee  adoring  the  infant 
SaTJonr. 

"J.  S.  Aoeording  to  your  principle  that  men  ■bonld  reprwent  all  nilijfttcts 
in  the  coatnme  of  thmr  own  time,  and  we  were  to  patnt  the  nitjeet,  it 
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authoritatively,  that  the  materia]  nature  of  all  countries  and 
5  SB.  /nfftimM  times  is  in  many  points  actually,  and  in  all,  in 
^*thlk^of  V^^'^P^'  *^^  same;  so  that  feelings  educated  in 
**"      '  Cumberland  may  ihid  thear  food  in  Switzerland,* 

and  impressions  first  receiTed  amongst  the  rodcs 
of  Cornwall  be  recalled  upon  the  precipices  of  Genoa.  Add 
to  this  actual  sameness,  the  power  of  every  great  mind  to 
possess  itself  of  the  spirit  of  things  once  presented  to  it,  and 
it  is  evident,  that  httle  limitaticm  can  be  set  to  the  landsci^ 
painter  as  to  the  choice  of  his  field ;  and  that  the  law  of 
nationality  will  hold  with  him  only  so  fiir  as  a  certain  joyfiil- 
ness  and  completion  will  be  by  preference  found  in  those  parts 
of  his  subject  which  remind  him  of  his  own  land.  But  if  be 
attempt  to  im^ess.  on  his  landscapes  any  other  spirit  than 
that  he  has  felt,  and  to  make  them  landscapes  of  other  times, 
it  is  all  over  with  him,  at  least,  in  the  degree  in  which  such 
refi^ected  moonshine  takes  tiie  place  of  the  genuine  light  of 
the  i»«sent  day.  , 

The  reader  will  at  tmce  perceive  how  much  trouble  this 
sample  principle  will  save  both  the  painter  and  the  critic ;  it  at 
onoe  sets  aside  the  whole  school  of  comm<m  composition,  and 

would  be  well  to  anbstitiiU  Lord  Jolin  Ruawll  fiir  the  Doge  in  a  mrtoD^ 
and  pUoe  bis  hat  on  the  pedestal  bere. 

''J.  H.  (knowingly).  I  don't  flinch  from  it ;  yea,  if  it  would  not  loolt  wall, 
the  timM  ai«  wronf  and  their  modes  mnrt  be  altered. 

"  J.  S.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  eatier  (it  ii  a  baclcwaid,  lame  actisn  of 
the  Tnind  to  fiah  up  coetume  and  fonni  we  never  saw),  but  1  could  aot  do  it 
for  laugh  ins. 

"J.  R.  Hal  hut  we  muff  do  it  nerertbelen." 

_   /amet  Sauikam,  1891,  p.  M.)    Smetbam'spoti.-  ..     __..    ._  . .^ 

MiUait ;  "  The  painter,"  he  nud,  a*  explaining  the  difficulty  of  hirtarical  pietorea  in 


(LeUen  ^ /amet  Sauikam,  1891,  p.  £6.)  Smetbam's  point  of  view  wa«  that  alao  of 
MiUait ;  "  The  painter,"  he  latd,  a*  explaining  the  difficulty  of  hirtarical  pietorea  in 
then  day^  "  might  laugh  at  his  own  work  "  (intornew  in  the  Z>a%  JVeiM,  Dec  IS,  1884). 
Q^  what  Rnskin  mya,In  hia  half-iroaical  way,  about  the  reproduction  uthe  ntrthenon 


ementially  barbarous;  for  a  truly  Attic  mind  would  hare  induced  them  to  porbaj 
thtituehet,"  etc  (Jbri  Clav^fera,  Letter  zziii.).] 

'  rVery  true  of  Rualdn  himaelf ;  aee  note  on  hia  reoollectiona  of  the  lAkca  In 
Vol.  11.  p.  XXX.  So,  again,  in  a  letter  horn  Vogogna  (July  22,  1846),  Rnakin  writei  to 
his  &ther  :— 

"  I  withed  for  yon  ndly  yerterd^  aa  I  waa  driving  from  the  Lake  of  Vareae 

_. .  ._  . -.^  Baveno.    You  cannot  «morit«  anything  w  beautiful 

lakea,  Ave  or  ux  Men  at  once  among  the  mnlharry 
wiNNu  ana  (onou  vng/t.  But  aa  I  aaid  to  mraelf  at  the  time,  it  waa  only  th» 
more  beantiful  beeause  it  wac  more  like  mndermere,  or  rather,  like  many 
Windarmerea."] 
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cxooentes  ns  frfxn  the  kbour  of  minntely  "^TnHfrg  any 
landsci^  which  has  nym^is  or  phikwc^ihers  in  it. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  iUustnte  this  [ninciple  by 
tny  Te£Bnnce  to  the  works  of  eaily  landioape  painten,  as  I 
suj^iose  it  is  uniTersaUy  acknowledged  with  respect  to  them ; 
Titian  being  the  most  lemaikahle  instance  of  the  influenceof 
the  native  air  on  a  stnMig  mind,  and  Claude  d  that  of  the 
classical  picnscHi  on  a  weak  oas;  but  it  is  vety  neoessaiy  to 
keep  it  in  mind  in  reviewing  the  works  of  our  great  modern 
'landscape  painter/ 

I  do  not  know  in  w^t  distnct  of  England  Turner  first  or 
Imgest  studied,  but  the.scen»y  whose  influoice  I  «  39  a«mm- 
can  bace  moat  definitely  throughout  his  worics,  ffwuwi^rta 
varied  as  they  are,  is  that  of  Yorkshire.  Of  all  his  '^  **  '^''^■ 
drawings,  I  think,  those  of  the  Yorkshire  series '  have  the  most 
heart  in  them,  the  most  affectionate,  simple,  unwearied,  serious 
finiid^ing  of  truth.  There  is  in  them  little  seelung  after  effiwt, 
but  a  strong  love  of  place ;  little  exhibition  of  the  artist's  own 
powers  OF  peculiarities,  but  intense  ap[veciati<m  of  the  smallest 
local  minutis.  These  dnwings  have  unfmrtunatdy  changed 
bands  frequently,  and  have  beeaa  abused  uid  iU-treated  hy 
picture  dealers  and  cleaners ;  the  greato-  number  of  thorn  axe 
now  mere  wrecks.  I  name  them  not  as  instances,  but  as 
proofe,  of  the  artist's  study  in  this  district,  for  the  affecticNi  to 
which  they  owe  their  excellence  must  have  been  grounded 
long  years  before.  It  is  to  be  traced,  not  only  in  these  draw- 
ings of  the  places  themselves,  but  in  the  peculiar  love  of  the 
painter  for  rounded  forms  of  hills ;  not  but  that  he  is  right 
in  this  on  general  principles,  for  I  doubt  not,  that  with  his 
peculiar  feehng  for  beauty  of  line,  his  hills  would  have  been 
rounded  still,  even  if  he  had  studied  first  among  the  peaks 
of  Cadore ;  but  rounded  to  the  same  extent,  and  with  the 
same  delight  in  their  roundness,  they  would  not  have  been. 
It  is,  I  beUeve,  to  those  broad  wooded   steeps  and   swells 

>  [See  fi>r  the  Yorkshire  wriee  Riukin'i  AMu  on  M«  Drmthist  ty  Tunmr,  Fonitfa 
Groun.  Thej  ■npeuod  pertly  in  Dr,  T.  D,  WUteker'i  ifiitory  </  MehmM^hirt 
(leSS},  Mid  pertly  in  the  "Englend  end  Walee."  "Riehmood"  wM  in  RntUii'e 
coUeotlon  (eee  Plate  61  la  vol  v.  of  JfMmi  PahUen).] 
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of  the  Ycriohire  downs  that  we  in  part  owe  the  angular 
massireness  that  prevails  in  Turner's  mountain  drawing,  and 
gives  it  one  of  its  diief  elemmts  ci  gnodeur.  Let  the 
reader  open  the  Liber  Studiorum,  and  cmnpare  the  painter's 
enjoyipait  of  the  lines  in  the  Ben  Arthur,  with  his  oom- 
paratiTe  uncomfortableness  amcxig  those  of  the  aiguilles 
about  the  Mer  de  Glace.  Great  as  he  is,  those  peaks 
would  have  been  touched  very  differently  by  a  Saroyard  as 
great  as  he. 

I  am  in  the  halnt  of  kx&ing  to  the  Yoricshire  drawings,  as 
indicating  raie  of  the  culminating  points  in  Turner's  career. 
In  these  he  attained  the  hig^hest  degree  of  wbMt  he  had  up 
to  that  time  attempted,  namely,  finish  and  quantity  of  form 
tmited  with  expression  <rf  atmosphere,  and  light  without 
colour.  His  early  drawings  are  singularly  instructiTe  in  this 
definiteness  and  simplicity  of  aim.  No  ocHuplicated  ta  brilliant 
colour  is  ever  thou^it  of  in  them ;  they  are  little  m(H«  than 
exquisite  studies  in  li^t  and  shade,  very  gretn  blues  being 
used  for  the  shadows,  and  golden  browns  for  the  lights.  The 
difficulty  and  treachny  of  colour  being  thus  avoided,  the  artist 
was  able  to  bend  his  whole  mind  upon  the  drawing,  and  thus 
to  attain  such  detdsion,  delicacy,  and  completeness  as  have 
never  in  any  wise  been  equalled,  and  as  mi^t  serve  him  for 
a  secure  foundation  in  all  after  experiments.  Of  the  quantity 
and  precision  of  his  details,  the  drawings  made  for  Hakewill's 
Italy '  are  singular  examples,  as  wdl  as  some  of  the  drawings 
oi  Swiss  scenery  in  the  possession  of  F.  H.  Fawkes,  Esq., 
of  Famley.* 

I  [A  PiOmviqwe  T<mri^llalg,JivmDmwhig»maiiebg  J.  BakB^m  (imo).  Tiunar's 
dnwmgB  In  that  book  wetm  not  mmde  tm  the  apot,  but  from  Bketokca  by  Hakowtll,  who 
WMsnarehHiMt    Noa.  lS-22  in  Ruildn't  Nottt  m  U»  Dnu^/t  im  Twnur  bdwig  to  tlw 

*  [For  Hr.  FiwIcM  wad  hit  odlMtioii,  eae  below,  g  41  m.  For  "  exem^w,  as  wall  aa 
•asuofthadravtngi  ,  .  .  of  Fainlmr,"  eda.  3 and  4 read:— 

"  exain|Jw.    The  moat  permt  srai  In  eiecutloo  la  a  bttla  bit  on  the  Rhine, 

wHb  nada  In  the  foregfrowid.  In  the  poaaeadon  of  B.  O.  Wlndoa,  Baq.,  of 

Tott«nb«n ;  but  the  Yorkahin  dnwlnga  aeem  to  be,  «i  the  whole,  the  moat 

■wblo  rapieaantattTea  «f  hla  art  at  thb  period. " 

Hr.  B.  Oodfrar  Windu,  a  ratiMd  coaehnwker,  had  a  lam  oolleotlon  of  Tnnwr'a 

drawl&ga,  andalaoaerendi^hiaoll-fletarea.    Rnjdn  "had  tharanof  kiannaiaatanjr 

time,"  and  thla,  ha  wkjt,  waa  "for  me  tha  maaoi  of  writing  MaSmn  iWittert.  .  .  . 
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About  the  time  of  their  pToduction,  the  artist  seems  to 
hare  fidt  that  he  had  done  either  all  that  could  be  done,  or  all 
that  was  necessary,  in  that  manner,  and  began  to  reach  after 
something  beyond  it.  The  element  of  colour  b^^ins  to  mingle 
with  his  woi^,  and  in  the  first  efforts  to  reconcile  his  intense 
feeUng  for  it  with  his  careful  form,  several  anomalies  begin 
to  be  visible,  and  some  unfortunate  or  uninteresting  works 
necessarily  belong  to  the  period.  The  England  drawings,^ 
vdiich  are  very  characteristic  of  it,  are  exceedingly  unequal, — 
some,  as  the  Oakhampton,  Kilgaraen,  Alnwick,  and  Lbm- 
thony,  being  among  his  finest  works ;  others,  as  the  Windsor 
from  Eton,  the  Eton  Coll^^,  and  the  Bedford,  showing 
fwarseness  and  conventionality. 

I  do  not  know  at  what  time  the  painter  first  went  abroad,* 
but  some  of  the  Swiss  drawings  above  named  were  g  40.  n« 
made  in  1804  or  1806 ;  and  among  the  earliest  of  f^^^^n^^ 
thes^esoftheLiberStudiorum(datesl808,1809),  uwatufto- 
oceur   the    magnificent  Mont  St.   Gothard,  and  ""^ 
Little  I>evil*s  Bridge.     Now  it  is  remarkable  that  after  his 
acquaintance  with  this  scenery,  so  congenial  in  almost  all 
respects  with  the  «iergy  of  his  mind,  and  supplying  him  with 

Nobody,  in  all  Eiyliidj  at  tliat  tmie,~«iid  Turuar  wa«  already  ilxtr,— Mmf,  in  th* 
true  MUM  of  the  word,  for  Turner,  but  the  retired  coachmaker  of  Tottenham,  and  I ' 
(PruterOa,  iL  ch.  i.  g  11 ;  ef.  DeaeaSott,  Appendix,  n.)  Windui  waa  alio  one  of  the  earliest 
bnyen  of  the  Pre-AuihaeliteB'  worlc  (lae  LeUen  qfD.  Q.  BoMtOi  to  WiUiam  AlSmgham, 
1687,  p.  91).  Among Tnmer'a  oil-picturea  in  the  Windna  collection  were  "  Glauoua  and 
Scylla  "  <R.A.  1841X  "  The  Dawn  of  Chriitianihr"(R.  A.  1841), "  The  Approach  to  Venice  " 
'R.A.  1844),  "Venice:  goinf  to  the  Ball''<Rj(.  1840),  and"  Venice;  returning  from  the 


_(R.A.  1846).    Amcmp  the  drawingi,  "Tyneniouth,'^"A  Ruined  Abta^'  "_Th« 


(R.A 

WMt  Foutof  Walla  CaAefr^,"  "the  &iUga'(rf~»^'''(Brrmi  rigaette),  "^e  Uka 
of  Zdg,"  " Bellin^na,"  "Colosnei"  "Deronport"  and  "Mliahurr"  (boUi  afterwarda 
Ic  the  Rnaldn  collection),  and  ■'^Nemi"  and  "ObenreaeL"  Mr.  Windna  waa  liberal  in 
allowing  rtcai^fara  to  riut  bia  collection.  Ooe  of  tba  reriawera  of  tlie  fint  rolnnw  of 
Madem  Painttrs  waa  contdentiooB  euonsh  to  prepare  fainuelf  for  the  taak  by  atndjring 
Hr.  Wladoa'  Tumen,  "and  we  are  glad  to  record  our  teaait  at  the  patient  kindnaaa 
with  wliich  he  aocompanled  a  atnnger  during  the  inspection  of  apwardi  of  tw« 
hnndred  of  Tumer*!  Aneat  produetlona  "  {Ckurek  i^Engbittd  Quartei*,  Jan.  1644).] 

I  [Ptetutttque  FtnM  A>  England  mtd  Wait*,  from  drawinga  by  /  M.  W.  INirtur, 
Baq.,  R.A.,  engrared  nnder  the  anperintendence  of  Mr.  Charlea  Heath.  With  deaerip- 
tlre  and  biatoncal  illnatrations  by  H.  £.  Uovd  :  2  vok,  1838,  The  engnvinga  had 
prerionaly  been  pabliabed  in  twenty-four  numbera,  1827-1838.1 

■  [Probably  1B08 ;  aee  Roakin'*  Xotti  on  ku  Dnmngt  if  Titnt«t;  No.  7,  and 
Catalogue  qfthe  Drairbigt  and  S/teteim  by  Turner  in  the  Netimai  Oaltmy,  Group  riH., 
Iter  raiarkt  on  Tnrtwr'a  tnt  Contlnaotal  tour,] 
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materials  of  which  in  these  two  subjects,  and  in  the  Char- 
treuse, and  seTcral  others  aftoTBrds,  he  showed  both  his  oitire 
appreciation  and  command,  the  proportion  of  English  to 
foreign  subjects  should  in  the  rest  of  the  wtwk  be  mwe  than 
two  to  one ;  and  that  those  English  subjects  should  be,  many 
of  them,  of  a  kind  peculiarly  simple,  and  of  evoy-day  occur- 
rence ;  such  as  the  Pembury  Mill,  the  Fann-Yard  composition 
with  the  white  horse,  that  with  the  cocks  and  pigs,  Hedging 
and  Ditching,  Watercress  Gatherers  (scoie  at  Twickenham), 
and  the  beautiful  and  solemn  rustic  subject  called  "  A  Water- 
mill:"  and  that  the  architectural  subjects.  Instead  of  being 
takoi,  as  might  have  been  expected  of  an  artist  so  fond  of 
treating  effects  of  extended  space,  from  some  of  the  enormous 
continental  masses,  are  almost  exclusively  British;  Rivaulx, 
Holy  Island,  Dumblain,  Dunstanborough,  Chepstow,  St. 
Katherine's,  Greenwich  Hospital,  an  English  Parish  Church, 
a  Saxon  ruin,  and  an  exquisite  reminiscence  of  the  English 
lowland  castle  in  the  pastoral  with  the  brook,  wooden  bridge, 
and  wild  duck ;  to  all  of  which  we  have  nothing  fOTcign  to 
oppose  but  three  slight,  ill-considered,  and  unsatisfactory  sub- 
jects, from  Basle,  Lauffenbourg,  and  Thun :  and,  farther,  not 
wily  is  the  preponderance  of  subject  British,  but  of  affection 
also ;  for  it  is  strange  with  what  fulness  and  completion  the 
hwne  subjects  are  treated  in  comparison  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  foreign  ones.  Compare  the  figures  and  sheep  in  the 
Hedging  and  Ditching,  and  the  East  Gate,  Winchelsea, 
together  with  the  near  leafage,  with  the  puzzled  foreground 
and  inappropriate  figures  of  the  Lake  of  Thun ;  or  the  cattle 
and  road  of  the  St.  Catherine's  Hill,  with  the  foreground  <^ 
the  Bonneville;  or  the  exquisite  figure  with  the  sheaf  of 
com  in  the  WatemuU,  with  die  vintagers  of  the  Gr^ioble 
subject 

In  his  foliage  the  same  predilections  are  remai^ble. 
Reminiscences  c^  English  willows  by  the  brooks,  and  English 
forest  glades,  mingle  even  with  the  heroic  foliage  of  the 
JGsacus  and  Hesperie,  and  the  Cephalus ;  into  the  pine, 
whether  of  Switzeriand  or  the  glorious  Stone,  he  cannot  enter, 
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or  enteis  at  his  peril,  like  ArieL^  Thoae  of  the  Valiey  of 
Chuacnuiix  are  fine  masses,  better  pines  than  other  people's, 
but  not  a  bit  like  pines  for  all  that;  he  feels  his  weakness, 
and  tears  them  off  the  distant  mountains  with  the  merciles»- 
ness  of  an  avalanche.  The  Stone  jnnes  ci  the  two  Italian 
compositions  are  fine  in  their  arrangemmt,  but  they  are  very 
pitiful  pines ;  the  glory  of  the  Alpine  rose  he  never  touches ; 
he  mounches  chestnuts  with  no  relish ;  never  has  learned  to 
like  oUves ;  and,  in  the  foreground  of  the  Grenoble  Alps,  is, 
like  many  othw  gi^^t  men,  overthrown  by  the  vine.* 

I  adduce  these  evidences  of  Turner's  nationality  (and 
iimumerable  others  might  be  given  if  need  were),  not  as 
proo&  of  weakness,  but  of  power ;  not  so  much  as  testifying 
want  of  pert^ption  in  foreign  lands,  as  strong  hold  on  his 
own ;  for  I  am  sure  that  no  artist  v^o  has  not  this  hold  upon 
his  own  will  ever  get  good  out  of  any  other.  Keeping  this 
principle  in  mind,  it  is  instructive  to  observe  the  <fepth  and 
solaauiity  vriiich  Turner's  feeling  acquired  &om  the  scenery 
of  the  continent,  the  keen  apjMreciation  up  to  a  certain  point 
of  ali  that  is  locally  characteristic,  and  the  ready  seizure  for 
future  use  of  all  valuable  material. 

Of  all  foreign  countries  he  has  most  entirely  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  France ;  partly  because  here  he  found  »  ^^  Turatt't 
more  fellowship  of  scene  with  his  own  England ;  jMMAw«r 
partly  because  an  amount  of  thou^t  which  will  ^^1^ 
miss  of  Italy  or  Switzerland  will  fethom  France ;  J^^J^ 
partly  because  there  is  in  the  French  foliage  and         "O*"*"- 
forms  of  ground  much  that  is  especially  congenial  with  his 
own  peculiar  choice  of  form.      To  what  cause  it  is  owing 

1  [The  Temput,  Ant  L  Bo.  ii.  line  277.  For  other  rarouki  on  Tniiter's  puntinf  of 
piOM,  we  Modem  Painlen,  vol.  r.  pt  tI  eh.  U.  g  7 ;  Ifofee  m  tkt  Titnur  OaBery  at 
MarOtrwak  Emm,  Ncm.  MW,  fil6 ;  JVirfM  on  tu  Drmpingi  Ay  Tunw,  26  R. ;  MmttHft 
te  Fkraue,  g  lOB.  The  "  V«llej-  of  ChAmouniz  "  referred  to  in  the  text  ie  tlie  pkte  in 
tlie  liber  Stodiomm,  not  the  one  in  tlie  Femlej'  coUeetton  (eee  beioit,  g  41  n).T 

*  [Theortginfti  drewiofsfbr  meet  of  the  piktee  tDMitkNied  above  ere  in  the  Netionel 
Gellery.  Rlnolx  ie  No.  <I83 ;  Holr  lelend.  No.  481 ;  Dumblene,  No.  407 ;  Dunsten- 
iMFongh,  No.  485 ;  Ckepatew,  No.  404 ;  St.  Cetiieriae'e  HiU,  Oulidfiird,  Nol  481 ; 
Oreenwioh  Heepitel,  No.  493;  "An  g-rVlfah  Perieh  Chnrch"  la  the  "Interior  of  e 
Ctraroh"  in  Uber,  No.  14;  "An  EncliA  LowUnd  Ceatle,"  etc,  le  tlw  "PartOTel/' 
No,   407  in  the  Nattonel  Gallerr ;  Bule,  No.  621 ;   Uuffenburf;,  No.  473 ;  Thno, 
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I  cannot  tell,  nor  is  it  generally  allowed  <xt  felt ;  but  of  the 
&ct  I  am  certain,  that  for  grace  of  stem  and  perfection  of 
ftxrm  in  their  transparent  foliage,  the  French  trees  are  alto- 
gether unmi^tched ;  and  their  modes  of  grouping  and  massing 
are  so  perfectly  and  constantly  beautifiiU  that  I  think,  of  all 
countries  for  educating  an  artist  to  the  perception  of  grace, 
France  bears  the  bell ;  and  that  not  romantic  nor  mountainous 
Fiantx,  not  the  Vosges,  nor  Auvergne,  nor  Rovence,  but 
lowland  France,  Ficardy  and  Normandy,  the  valleys  of  the 
Loire  and  Seine,  and  even  the  district,  so  thoughtlessly  and 
mindlessly  abused  by  English  travellers  as  uninteresting, 
traversed  between  Calais  and  Dijon  ;^  of  which  Hick  is  not 
8  single  valley  but  is  full  of  the  most  lovdy  pictures,  nor  a 
mile  from  which  the  artist  may  not  receive  instruction ;  the 
district  immediately  about  Sens  being  perhaps  the  most  valu- 
able, from  the  grandeur  of  its  lines  of  poplars,  and  the 
unimaginable  finish  and  beauty  of  the  tree  forms  in  the  two 
great  avenues  without  the  walls.  Of  this  kind  of  beauty 
Turner  was  the  first  to  take  cognizance,  and  he  still  remains 
the  only,  but  in  himself  the  sufficient,  painter  of  French  land- 
scape. One  of  the  most  beautiiiil  examples  is  the  drawing 
of  trees  engraved  for  the  Keepsake,  now  in  the  possession  of 

No«.  474,  47fi;  Hedginr  Mid  Ktchinf,  No.  M8;  But  Gmte,  WInehelM>,  No.  488; 
BoanevUU,  No.  478;  WKtermlll,  No.  MS;  Alpi  ttom  Gi«Doble,  No.  47B;  Cephaloa 
uid  Prooriii,  No.  46S.  The  "Vkllejr  of  Clumoaulx"  U  "Source  of  tha  Airenm," 
No.  878-  The  faacus  and  HeapMie  U  not  Id  tha  Natioaal  Gallerj ;  it,  mi  the 
CephftluB,  are  daecribed  and  reproduced  in  Leetvm  m  Landtcape.'] 

>  [Roildn  had  now  made  thia  jouniej  repeatedlv,  bf  posting  atarea  and  atopping 
on  the  road  to  aketeh.  With  the  aceneiy  aronna  8uu  in  partieulsr  he  had  Men 
much  impraaied  on  hia  tour  of  IBiH.  In  a  letter  from  Ben*  (April  7)  he  writea  to 
hiafltther:— 

"  Such  an  ezquinte  morning  ai  I  had  to  leave  Paria.  Notre  Dame  and  the 
Pont  Nenf  misty  in  the  eastern  ligh^  and  tha  Seine  blaiing  beidde  the  roed  all 
the  way  to  Cbarenton  till  it  near!}'  bUnded  me.  I  eterted  from  Menriee'a  at  7 
predaelf  andgot  iu  here  at  10  minote*  before  fi.  Ordered  dinner  at  ^  to  7  and 
ran  out  and  nuide  a  aketch  in  the  market-place,  and  then  down  to  the  river 
aide  (Yonne)  to  aee  the  aun  aeL  Such  an  avenue  I  Hwj  tree  a  new  peiAo- 
tion !  Tumera,  and  better  than  Tomer,  at  every  at^ ;  I  nerer  aaw  anything 
n  wonderfu],  ao  fioiehed,  lo  refined  in  Tetfetahle  form.    It  is  a  lovely  plaoe 


tlite :  we  came  upon  it  in  the  afternoon  li^t,  after  a  thunderetorm  had  just 
ight  out  all  1' 
it  apring  amellH  out  of  1        ^ 
Yonne,  and  the  alopce  covered  with  riaeyardi  opposite,  are  both  exquinte  in 


Ulen  on  it,  not  on  ns,  and  brought  out  all  the  oolours  into  the  aul^ect,  and 
f  tSe  i  •     ""  


the  aweet  apring  smella  out  of  the  ground.     The  rowi  of  poplara  beside  the 
Yonne,  and  tl      '  ......  ... 

their  way."] 
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B.  G.  Windus,  Elsq. ;  the  dnwings  made  to  Illustrate  the 
scenery  of  the  Rivers  of  France  supply  instances  of  the  most 
varied  character.^ 

The  artist  appears,  until  very  lately,  rather  to  have  taken 
&om  Switzerland  thoughts  and  general  conceptions  of  size  and 
of  grand  form  and  efiect  to  be  used  in  his  after  compositions, 
than  to  have  attempted  the  seizing  of  its  local  character.  This 
was  beforehand  to  be  expected  from  the  utter  physical  impos- 
sibility of  rendering  certain  effects  of  Swiss  scenery,  and  the 
monotony  and  unmanageableness  of  others.  Of  the  drawings 
above  alluded  to  in  the  possession  of  F.  H.  Fawkes,  Esq.,  I 
shall  give  account  hereafter ;  they  are  not  altogether  success- 
ful, but  the  manner  of  their  d^ciency  cannot  be  described  in 
my  present  space.'  The  Hannibal  passing  the  Alps/  in  its 
present  state,  exhibits  nothing  but  a  heavy  shower,  and  a 
crowd  of  people  getting  wet ;  another  picture  in  the  artist's 
gallery,  of  a  Bergfall,*  is  most  masterly  and  interesting,  but 
more  daring  than  agreeable.  The  "Snow-storm,  avalanche, 
and  intmdation," '  is  one  of  his  mightiest  works,  but  the  amount 
of  mountain  drawing  in  it  is  less  than  of  cloud  and  effect ; 

'  [The  dnwiw  of  tnei  it  "  The  FbIma  ef  Ia  B«Ue  Gebilelle,"  Mignred  in  the 
Keepiaict  for  1834  (for  another  reference  to  it,  lee  below,  p.  587) ;  the  (Inwingi  for  the 
"  Riven  of  Prance"  are  now  moaUf  in  public  colleetiona—eitfaer  (by  Tumer'a  beqoeat) 
in  the  National  Oallery,  or  (by  Rnikin'a  dft)  in  the  Univeraity  Galleries  at  Oxford 
and  the  Fitiwilllain  MoMnm  at  Cambridge.! 

*  [Of  Hr.  Fawkei  and  Faniley  Hall  in  relation  to  Turner  and  to  Riid[ln,aa  aeoount 
ia  given  in  a  later  volume  of  thin  edition.  Of  the  Famley  collection  of  Tumera,  aa  it 
ezutad  in  the  time  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Havkea,  Tumer'a  friend,  who  died  in  1820,  a  liat  ia  given 
in  Thombury'i  Liji,  1877  ed.jN>.  fi89-S»2.  The  greater  part  of  the  oollection  waa  es- 
hitnted  in  1902  in  London.  The  Swiei  dnwinga  were  exhibited  in  1816,  but  many  of 
them  were  painted  ten  or  more  yeers  earlier,  and  the  firat  aketchea  for  them  were  made 
In  1802  (aee  C.  F.  Bell'a  Ettbibittd  Work*  qf  Tunur,  IDOl,  p.  19,  and  Rnakia'a  Oataiottu 
^  the  Skttelitt  and  Dnvxngt  bg  Turner  in  MarUtorough  Hoiue,  1867-68,  t.  No.  72,  now 
Not  664).  For  "  Of  the  drawings  above  alluded  to  .  .  .  my  preeent  apace,"  eda.  3  and  4 
read,  "The  Valley  of  Cbamoonix,  in  the  collectioli  of  Walter  Fawkei,  Eaq.,  I  have 
never  aeen  ;  it  has  a  high  reputation."  And  lower  down,  for  "  Bei^,"  the  lame  eda. 
reed,  "land." 

The  drawing  of  Chamouni  ia  here  reprodoeed ;  with  it  compare  Rnaldn'i  drawing 
(focdng  p.  240),  and  aee  Introdnctian,  above,  p.  liv.  Rnekin'i  promiae  to  give  acoonnt 
hereafter  of  the  Famley  drawing!  waa  partiaUy  folfilled  in  Prt-Ra^ui^iatm  (1861), 
where  a  fow  of  them  are  deaoribed.] 

3  [No.  490  in  the  National  Gallery,  exhilnted  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1812.] 

*  [No.  489  in  the  National  Gallery,  "  Cottage  destroyed  by  an  Avalanche  "  ;  for  » 
deaeription  of  it,  aee  iVb(M  «n  Ue  Turrur  OitUery.'] 

*  [Exhibited  at  tiie  Royal  Academy  in  1B37  :  aee  below,  p.  462.] 
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the  subjects  in  the  Liber  Studionun  are  on  the  whole  the 
most  intensely  felt,  and  next  to  them  the  vignettes  to  Rogers's 
Poems,  and  Italy.  Of  some  recent  drawings  of  Swiss  subjects 
I  shall  speak  presently.' 

The  effect  of  Italy  upon  his  mind  is  very  puzsding.'  On 
s  42.  in*  ^^  ^'K  hand  it  gave  him  the  solemnity  and  power 
mtdtring  1^  whlch  are  manifested  in  the  historical  composi- 
aeterttuitiM  tions  of  the  Liber  Studiorum,  more  especiaUy 
f-^wtft^  ^  the  Ri2pah,  the  Cephalus,  the  scene  from  the  Fairy 
timt,  how,  Queen,  uid  the  ^sacus  and  Hespene ;  on  the 
-^"•v-  other,  he  seems  never  to  have  entered  thorou^y 

into  the  spirit  of  Italy,  and  the  materials  he  obtained  there 
were  afterwards  but  awkwardly  introduced  in  his  laige 
compositions. 

Of  these  there  are  very  few  at  all  worthy  of  him ;  none 
but  the  Liber  Studiorum  subjects  are  thoroughly  great,  and 
these  are  great  because  there  is  in  them  the  seriousness,  with- 
out the  materials,  of  other  countries  and  times.  There  is 
nothing  particularly  indicative  of  Palestine  in  the  Barl^  Har- 
vest of  the  Rizpah,  nor  in  those  round  and  awful  Uees ;  only 
the  solemnity  of  the  south  in  the  lifting  of  the  near  burning 
moon.  The  rocks  of  the  Jason  may  be  seen  in  any  quany 
of  Warwickshire  sandstone.  Jason  himself  has  not  a  bit  of 
Greek  about  him ;  he  is  a  simple  warrior  of  no  period  in 
particular,  nay,  I  think  there  is  something  of  the  nineteenth 
century  about  his  legs.  When  local  character  of  this  classical 
kind  is  attempted,  the  painter  is  visibly  cramped ;  awkward 
resemblances  to  Claude  testify  the  want  of  his  usual  forcefttl 
originality :  in  the  Tenth  Plague  of  Egypt,  he  makes  us  think 
of  Belzoni*  rather  than  of  Moses ;  the  Fifth  is  a  total  failure; 
the  pyramids  look  like  brick-kilns,  and  the  fire  running  along 
the  ground  like  the  burning  of  manure.     The  realization  of 

>  !S«e  htbtw,  §  46,  p.  2fiO.} 

*  nfunwr  fint  Tiaited  Italr  in  1819.1 

>  [No.  S84oftbeNfttioaalOallei7dTaw]iigi.  Rimli  iiNo.  SM;  Jmod,  No- wlj 
theTeothPlwDeiNo.  469;  th«  Fmk,  No.  860.  Tbe  "Roftlbsatlon  of  the  Tenth  PbgD" 
Is  No.  470  of  uie  oil-plotum ;  It  ma  whibited  at  the  hayl  AcsdeniT  in  ISCffi.] 

<  [Gioruini  BattisU  Bebonl  (177B-18S3),  ■  "stroiig  man"  p«r»nneT  at  Aftlqr* 
and  ^horwarda  explorer  in  EgTpLJ 
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the  Toith  Plague,  now  in  his  galiery,  is  finer  than  the  study, 
but  still  uninteresting ;  and  of  the  luge  compositions  which 
hare  much  of  Italy  in  them,  the  greater  part  are  overwhelmed 
with  quantity,  and  deficient  in  emotion.  The  Crossing  the 
Brook '  is  one  of  the  best  of  these  hybrid  pictures ;  incom- 
parable in  its  tree  drawing,  it  yet  leaves  us  doubtful  where 
we  are  to  look  and  what  we  are  to  feel;  it  is  northern  in 
its  c<dDUT,  southern  in  its  foliage,  Italy  in  its  details,  and 
England  in  its  sensations,  without  the  grandeur' of  the  one 
or  liie  cheerfulness  of  the  other. 

The  two  Cartilages'  are  mere  rationalizations  of  Claude; 
one  of  them  excessively  bad  in  colow,  the  other  a  grand 
thou^t,  and  yet  one  of  the  kind  whidi  does  no  one  any  good, 
because  everything  in  it  is  reciprocally  sacrificed ;  the  foliage 
is  sacrificed  to  the  architecture,  the  architecture  to  the  water, 
the  water  is  neither  sea,  nor  liver,  nor  lake,  nor  brook,  nor 
canal,  and  savours  of  Regent's  Park ;  the  foreground  is  un- 
comfortable ground — let  on  building  leases.  So,  the  Caligula's 
Bridge,  Temple  of  Jupiter,  Departure  of  Regulus,  Ancient 
Italy,  Cicero's  Villa,  and  such  others,  come  they  from  whose 
band  they  may,  I  class  under  the  general  head  of  "  nonsense 
pictures."'  There  never  can  be  any  wholesome  feeling  de- 
veloped in  these  preposterous  accumulations,  and  where  the 
artist's  feeling  &ils,  his  art  follows ;  so  that  the  worst  possible 
examples  of  Turner's  colour  are  found  in  pictures  of  this 

1  [No.  407  ill  tfae  Nktioiud  Gallery,  exhibited  at  the  Boyal  Academy  iu  181G.  A 
■tudy  for  the  tree  is  No.  401  of  tlie  National  Gallwr  dnwinga.  For  other  reference*  to 
the  pietnre,  lee  below,  sec  il  ch,  ii.  §  18,  lec  fi.  ch.  i.  g  16,  pp.  2ffl,  BS7  i  and  iVe- 
Sapkatliii*m,%  33.] 

*  [The  two  companiuD  uictures,  "  The  Rise  of  the  Carthaginian  Empire  "  or  "  Dido 
bnildinfc  Carthiffe ''(exhibited  ISlfi,  No.  W8  in  the  National  Gallery),  aad  the  "  Decline 
of  the  CarthBKinian  Empire"  (exhibited  1817,  No.  490  in  the  National  Gallery  collec- 
tion, now  exhibited  at  ftlanchester).  For  the  "epic  thoujfht"  in  the  earlier  picture, 
■M  above,  p.  113  ;  for  the  later  picture,  toe  next  not«.] 

■  (Cf.  JVofH  cm  ttte  Turner  Oatitry  at  Marlborough  Houte,  1S56,  note  on  Nob.  409  and  on 
"CbaraoteriitiosofTunier'aSecoudPeriod,"  where  Rusldncitet  passages  ^m§§  42,  48 
here  to  ahow  the  place  he  bad  always  given  to  piotoree  of  the  claaa  above  described. 
Wont  of  the  elm,  he  there  says,  ia  "The  Decliue  of  the  Carthaginian  Empire." 


"  Caligula's  Palace  and  Bridge  "  (ISSl)  is  No.  S12  in  the  National  Gallery ;  two  pictur 
at  the  "  Temple  of  Jopiter,  .£gina"^were  exhibited  in  1816,  one  of  them  now  in  tL, 
Whhworth  Institute.  Manchester ;  "  Regolua  leaving  Rome  "  (1837)  is  No.  S19  in  the 
National  GsllerT  collection,  now  exhibited  at  Dublin ;  "  Ancient  Italy  "  (1838)  was  In 
the  coUtotion  of  Monro  of  Novar,  and  was  latterly  in  pnesawion  of  Messrs.  Sedelmeyer 
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class.  In  one  or  two  instances  he  has  broken  through  the 
conventional  rules,  and  tiien  is  always  fine,  as  in  the  Hero 
and  Leander;  but  in  general  the  picture  rises  in  value  as -it 
approaches  to  a  view,  as  the  Fountain  of  Fallacy,  a  piece  of 
rich  Northern  Italy,  with  some  fairy  waterworks ;'  this  picture 
was  unrivalled  in  colour  once,  but  is  now  a  mere  wreck.  So 
^o  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  though  it  is  singular  that  in  his 
Academy  pictures  even  his  simplicity  fails  of  reaching  ideality: 
in  his  picture  of  Proserpine  the  nature  is  not  the  grand  nature 
of  all  time,  it  is  indubitably  modem,*  and  we  are  perfectly 
electrified  at  anybody's  being  carried  away  in  the  comer  ex- 
cept by  people  with  spiky  hats  and  carabines.  This  is  trace- 
able to  several  causes ;  pajiiy  to  the  want  of  any  grand  specific 
form,  parUy  to  the  too  evident  middle-age  (^arscter  of  the 
ruins  crowning  the  hills,  and  to  a  multiplicity  of  minor  causes 
which  we  cannot  at  present  enter  into. 

Neither  in  his  actual  views  of  Italy  has  Turner  ever  cau^t 
her  true  spirit,  except  in  the  littie  vignettes  to  Rogers's 
poems.  The  Villa  of  Galileo,  the  namdess  composition  with 
stone  pines,  the  several  villa   moonlights,  and  the  conv«it 

*  This  passage  seems  at  variance  with  what  has  been  said  of  the  oecessi^ 
of  i>ainting  present  times  and  objects.  It  la  not  so.  A  great  painter  nwkei 
out  of  that  which  he  finds  before  bim  something  which  ia  independent  of  alt 
time.  He  can  only  do  this  out  of  the  materials  ready  to  hfs  hand,  but  that 
which  he  buiids  has  the  dignity  of  dateless  age.  A  little  painter  is  annihi- 
lated by  an  anachronism,  and  is  conventionally  antique,  and  involuntarily 
modem. 

of  Paris;  "Gcero  st  his  Villa"  (1830),  formerly  in  the  Monro  and  Powersoourt  collee- 
tioDB,  was  afterwarda  in  that  of  Mr.  Edward  Hennon  i  "Heroand  Leander"  (1837)  is 
No.  521  in  the  National  Gallery  collection,  now  exhibited  at  Glasgow ;  for  other  reftr- 
encee  to  it,  see  h«low,  bcc.  ii.  ch.  iii.  g  6,  sec.  iii.  ch.  iii.  g  Sa,  sec.  v.  oh.  iiL  §  30, 
eec.  vi.  ch.  ii.  §  1,  pp.  306,  390,  562,  607 ;  and  Modem  PaitUen,  vol  v.  pt  viii.  ch.  Iv. 
§  18  ».  "Plato  carrying  off  Proserpine"  (1838)  JB  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Edward 
Chapman.] 

I  [The  "Fountain  of  Fallacy"  waa  eihihited  at  the  British  Institution  in  1830. 
Its  Bulwequent  history  is  unknown,  uuleaa  the  picture  was  identloal  with  "lie 
Fountain  of  Indolence  '  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1834,  and  now  in  the  eotlectjon  of 
Mr.  Geo^^  Vanderbilt  (see  for  this  conjecture  C  F.  Bell's  Exkibiled  Work*  qf  7\inwr, 
1901,  p.  138).  Ruskin  had  seen  the  picture  in  1844  at  a  collection  in  Portland  Place. 
He  writes  in  his  diary  :— 

Feb.  £6.—  .  .  .  Called  on  Blakes  In  Portland  Place,  and  saw  the  "  Fountain 

of  Fallacy,"  which  1  was  bitterly  vexed  about — the  Af  entirely  gone — but  a 

nobler  picture  than  even  I  imagined. 
For  a  refisrence  to  the  "  Fountain  of  Indolenee,"  eee  PtvUtUo,  i.  ch.  zli.  §  S42.] 
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cranpositions  in  ihe  Voyage  of  Columbus,  are  altogether  ex- 
quisite ;  ^  but  this  is  owing  chiefly  to  their  sim-  «  43  ^^  ^^^^ 
plicity,  and  perhaps  in  some  measure  to  their  nfiUi^d^ 
snudlness  of  size.  None  of  his  large  pictures  at  all  ^^^and 
equal  them  ;  the  Bay  of  Baiae  is  encumbered  with  r»d*mdant 
material,  it  contains  ten  times  as  much  as  is  neces-  '"""'*■ 
saiy  to  a  good  picture,*  and  yet  is  so  crude  in  colour  as  to 
look  unfinished.  The  Falestrina  is  ftiU  of  raw  white,  and  has 
a  look  of  Hampton  Court  about  its  long  avenue ;  the  Modem 
Italy  is  purely  English  in  its  near  foliage ;  it  is  composed  from 
Tivoli  material,  enriched  and  airanged  most  dexterously,  but 
it  has  the  look  of  a  rich  arrangement,  and  not  the  virtue  c^ 
the  real  thing.  The  early  Tivoli,  a  large  drawing  taken  from 
below  Uie  falls,  was  as  little  true,  and  still  less  fortunate, 
the  trees  there  being  altogether  aflected  and  artificiaL  The 
Florence,  engraved  in  the  Keepsake,  is  a  glorious  drawing,  as 
far  as  regards  the  passage  with  the  bridge  and  sunlight  on  the 
Amo,  the  cascine  foliage,  and  distant  plain,  and  the  towers  of 
the  fortress  on  the  left ;  but  the  details  of  the  duomo  and  the 
city  are  entirely  missed,  and  with  tiiem  the  majesty  of  the 
whole  scene.  The  vines  and  melons  of  the  foreground  are 
disorderly,  and  its  cypresses  conventional ;  in  fact,  I  recollect 
no  insrtance  of  Turner's  drawing  a  cypress  except  in  general 
terms. 

>  [The  drawings  for  these  an  in  the  NetioDal  GkUery.  "Gmlileo'i  Villa"  (for  the 
Holy)  ia  No.  881.  The  "namelMi  composition  with  rtone  pines"  (»t  p.  168  of  the 
IliOg)  !■  No.  202;  </  below,  see.  iL  ch.  ui.  S  ^,  p.  307.  The  "villa  moonliffhta"  are 
No.  217  (Verona,  at  p.  13«  of  the  Italy)  aud  No.  223  (Padua,  at  p.  223).  The  ^'  convent 
eotnpotitioni"  (iilnstrating  the  Poemi)  are  Nos.  246  aud  2'"  '' 

fnio. ■     ■  " — 


>  [No.  50S  in  the  Nadoual  Gallery,  exhibited  1823.  Kjgkin  enlu-gea  ou  the  over- 
fnlneae  of  the  pietnre  in  his  diKDwiou  of  it  in  the  NoUm  on  the  Turner  Gallery.  The 
"Paleetrina"  (1890),  fonnerly  in  the  Bicknell  collection,  is  now  In  that  of  Mn. 
Williama.  Rnaldn's  Jint  impreeeione  of  the  "  Paleetrina  "  were  in  Mine  respects  more 
byonn^e,  as  appeara  from  toe  following  note  in  hii  diary : — 

Mnrrk  27, 1844.—  .  .  .  trot  a  kind  menage  from  Turner  that  I  might  eee 

the  "  Paleatrina."   Went  in  to-day  on  purpose  ;  mnch  delighted,  but  it  is  ver^ 

crude  in  eolonr  compared  to  my  "  Slaver  ' ;  glorious  as  a  compositian.     Mr. 

Koknell  has  bonght  it,  and  five  others,  which  put  me  quite  beside  myself 

with  joy  yesterday. 
The  "Modern  Italy"  (1838),  once  iu  the  Monro  (of  Novar^  collectJon,  is  now  in 
the  Corporation  Oalleriee,  Glasgow.  The  "  Early  Tivoli "  drawW  was  iu  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  AUnutt.  For  notices  of  other  Tivoli  diswings,  see  Rusldn's  Oatalomu  of 
the  Tuner  Dminingt  and  SieUhat  in  tie  Xationai  OaUeiy  (1881).  The  "  Florence^'  w*» 
engraved  by  E.  Goodall  in  the  Keeptake  for  182a} 
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The  chief  reason  of  these  fiulures  I  imagine  to  be  the  cdK»t 
of  the  artist  to  put  joyousness  and  brilliancy  of  effect  upon 
series  eminently  pensive,  to  substitute  radiance  for  serenity 
of  light,  and  to  force  the  freedom  and  breadth  of  line  which 
he  learned  to  love  on  English  downs  and  Highland  moorsr 
out  of  a  country  dotted  by  campaniles  and  square  convents, 
fafistled  with  cypresses,  partitioned  by  walls,  and  gone  up  and 
down  by  steps. 

In  one  of  the  cities  of  Italy  he  had  no  such  difficulties  to 
enooimter.  At  Venice  he  found  freedom  of  space,  briUiancy 
of  light,  variety  of  colour,  massive  simplicity  of  general  form ; 
and  to  Venice  we  owe  many  of  the  motives  m  which  his 
highest  powers  of  colour  have  been  displayed,  after  that 
change  in  his  system  of  which  we  must  now  t^e  note. 

Among  the  earlier  paintings  of  Turner,  the  culminating 
g  44.  choTtgu  period,  maiked  by  the  Yorkshire  series  in  his 
iMmduetd  hg  drawings,  is  distinguished  by  great  solonnity  and 
K^li^  »3stgm  simplicity  of  subject,  ja^valent  gloom  in  chiaro- 
«'■'"<■  scuro,  and  brown  in  the  hue,  the  drawing  manly 

but  careM,  the  minutiee  sometimes  exquisitely  ddicate.  All 
the  finest  works  of  this  period  are,  I  bdieve,  without  excep- 
tion, views,  or  quiet  single  tbou^ts.  The  Calder  Bridge, 
belon^^ng  to  E.  Bicknell,  Esq.,  is  a  most  pure  and  beautifril 
example.^  The  Ivy  Bridge  I  imagine  to  be  later,  but  its  rock 
foreground  is  altogether  unrivalled,  and  remaricable  for  its 
delicacy  of  detail ;  a  butterfly  is  seen  settled  on  one  of  the 
large  brown  stones  in  the  midst  of  the  torrent,  a  bird  is  about 
to  seize  it,  while  its  companion,  crimson-winged,  flits  idly  on 

1  [Mr.  Biekaell  was  a  neifcbbour  of  Kuakin  at  Heme  HUl,  and  had  a  caUaotkm  of 
t«D  picturaa  and  fonrtMn  drawiogs  by  Turner.  For  a  list  of  ita  oontentB,  we  Thombwy'* 
L^fe  Iff  Turner,  ed.  1877,  p-  699.  Among  the  pictures  vera  "Port  Rur«dael"  and 
"Vcauae,  Campo  Santo"  ;  for  theae,  eee  below,  «ec.  v.  ch.  iii.  g  37,  p.  S68,  and  Modem 
Painlen,  vol.  v.  pt  rii.  ch.  ii.  §  16  n.  Among  the  drawings  ^ere  two  of  tbe  late  Swiaa 
Beri«a(the  "BlueRighi"  and  Lucerne  lAke) ;  for  these,  sMEpiloffue  to  Rualdn'aJVofM 
on  hit  Dramnge  by  Turner.  The  "Calder  Bridge,  Cumberland  (not  ezHibitad)  waa 
painted  about  1810;  it  is  now  in  the  posaewion  of  Mra.  Aebtan.  The  "Ivy  Bridge" 
(aljpo  in  Mr.  Bicknell's  collection,  and  likeviM  not  exhibited)  waa  pwiutad  atmit  1812 ; 
it  ia  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Pandeli  Ralli.  A  aketch  from  natur*  for  It  ia 
in  tb«  National  Gallerj  {No.  407),  where  alao  there  ia  a  drawii^  of  the  aam«  aubjact 
n4o.  5M,  and  (tudy  in  f^ame.  No.  407) ;  for  theee,  see  (AOaiogue  ^  th»  Sk^oki*  ani 
hrawh^  bg  Tamer  in  Marlborm^h  Houte,  lBfi7-AS,  under  No.  43.} 
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the  suifiue  oi  one  of  the  pocds  of  the  strewn,  within  lialf  Ml 
indi  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  water,  thus  tdhng  us  its  extrenw 
stillness.  Two  pamtings  ai  Bonneville,*  in  Savny.  one  in  tin 
posseaskm  of  Abd  Allnutt,  £sq.>  the  other,  and  I  think  the 
finer,  in  a  cc^ecticHi  at  Binnin^[faam,  show  man  variety  of 
ocdour  than  is  usual  with  him  at  the  period,  and  are  in  evny 
reelect  magnificent  exam]des.*  Pictures  of  this  class  are  oS 
peculiar  value,  fix  the  largv  cc»apositi<ais  o£  the  same  period 
afe  all  poor  in  odour,  and  most  of  them  much  damaged ;  but 
the  smaller  woi^  have  beoi  &r  Gna  miguully,  and  their 
colour  seems  secure.  There  is  nothing  in  the  range  of  land- 
scf^  art  equal  to  them  in  their  way,  but  the  Aill  character 
and  capBcily  of  the  painter  are  not  in  thoni.  Grand  as  they 
are  in  their  sobriety,  they  still  leave  much  to  be  desired ;  titere 
is  great  heaviness  in  Uieir  shadows,  the  material  is  never 
thoroughly  vanquished  (thou^  this  partly  for  a  very  noble 
reason,  that  the  painter  is  always  thinking  of  and  referring  to 
nature,  and  indulges  in  no  artistical  conventionalities),  and 
sometimes  the  handling  appears  feeble.  In  warmth,  lightnem, 
and  transparency,  they  have  no  chance  against  Gainsborough  ; 
in  clear  skies  and  air  tone  they  are  alike  imfortunate  whoi 
they  provoke  comparistm  with  Claude ;  and  in  force  and 
solemnity  they  can  in  no  wise  stand  with  the  landscape  of  the 
Venetians. 

The  painter  evidently  felt  that  he  had  fJarther  powers,  and 
pressed  forward  into  the  field  where  alone  they  could  be 
brought  into  play.  It  was  impossible  fen-  him,  with  all  his 
kem  and  long  disciplined  perceptions,  not  to  feel  that  the  real 

*  Tiic  wont  ptetnre  I  ever  saw  of  this  period,  "  Tbc  Trowchi "  [sic],  hu 
been  for  aome  time  exhibited  at  Mr.  Omndy'i  in  Regent  Street ;  iihI  it  hu 
been  much  prmiced  by  the  public  preti,  on  the  puund,  I  suppoK,  that  It 
exhibit!  >o  little  of  Tnnier't  power  or  mumer  u  to  be  hardly  recogniubU  for 
one  (rf  bii  woriu.' 


[BonDvriUe  wm  s  frnvonrit*  nib)eet  of  Turner' i,  H«  peinted  Mvaral  pletarM  ot  H, 
■nd  eihibited  tfarae  (we  C.  F.  Belri  EtthihUtd  Worlu  tifTumtr,  Horn.  100  iWrS\,  104 
,     _..„., „      ,       . ..      —    78,  MdSM; 

,    fitrmerir  (n  the  Hanro  eoUeetiofi,  bi 
w  in  tbrt  of  Mr.  HoniArer  BoberU  ;  H  wm  painted  aboat  1810.] 


10^,  and  IM  <1812).    For  drawing!,  tee  Nalicmal  Uallarr^  Nm.  32.1,  478) 
d  Kaakin'i  ^otet  aw  Am  Dramitti*  S^  Turtm;  No,  10.] 
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colour  of  nature  had  never  been  attempted  by  any  school ; 
and  that  though  conventional  representations  had  been  given 
by  the  Venetians  of  sunlight  and  twilight  by  invariably  render- 
ing the  whites  golden  and  the  blues  green,  yet  of  the  actual, 
joyous,  pure,  roseate  hues  of  the  external  world  no  record  had 
ever  been  given.  He  saw  also  that  the  finish  and  specific 
grandeur  of  nature  had  been  given,  but  hw  fulness,  space,  and 
mystery  never ;  and  he  saw  that  the  great  landscape  painters 
had  alwajrs  sunk  the  lower  middle  tints  of  nature  in  extreme 
shade,  bringing  the  entire  melody  of  colour  as  many  degrees 
down  as  their  possible  lig^t  was  inferior  to  nature's  ;  and  that 
in  so  doing  a  gloomy  principle  had  influenced  ihma  even  in 
their  choice  of  subject. 

For  the  conventional  colour  he  substituted  a  pure  strai^t- 
forward  rendering  of  fact,  as  far  as  was  in  his  power ;  and  that 
not  of  such  fact  as  had  been  before  even  suggested,  but  of  all 
that  is  most  briUiant,  beautiful,  and  inimitable ;  he  went  to 
the  cataract  for  its  iris,  to  the  conflagration  for  its  flames,  asked 
of  the  sea  its  intensest  azure,  of  the  sky  its  clearest  gold.  For 
the  limited  space  and  defined  forms  of  elder  landscape  he 
substituted  the  quantity  and  the  mystery  of  the  vastest  scenes 
of  earth  ;  and  for  the  subdued  chiaroscuro  he  substituted  first 
a  balanced  diminution  of  opposition  throughout  the  scale,  and 
^terwards,  in  one  or  two  instances,  attempted  the  reverse  of 
the  old  principle,  taking  the  lowest  portion  of  the  scale  truly, 
and  merging  the  upper  past  in  high  light.' 

Innovations  so  daring  and  so  various  could  not  be  intro- 
S  M.  Diffimi-  duced  without  corresponding  peril :  the  difficulties 
au  Iff  ittii  later  that  lay  in  his  way  were  more  than  any  human 
tUtuUani  intellect  could  altogether  surmount.  In  his  time 
d^fieiwcia.  there  has  been  no  one  system  of  colour  generally 
approved ;  every  artist  has  his  own  method  and  his  own 
vehicle ;  how  to  do  what  Gainsborough  did,  we  know  not ; 
much  less  what  Titian ;  to  invent  a  new  system  of  colour  can 

'  [Tha  acconnt  of  Turner's  auccMuve  Mrioda,  given  in  this  chapter,  should  be  com- 
pared,  in  the  caae  of  hia  paintlnga,  with  Kiukin'B  Note*  on  tlu  Titnur  OaUay  at  Jtart- 
borough  Bmue  (ISM) ;  in  the  caae  of  hii  dmwingi,  with  RaikiD'a  Note*  on  U»  Dnwmg* 
bff  Turner  (1878).] 
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hardly-  be  expected  of  those  who  cannot  recover  the  old.  To 
obtain  perfectly  satis&ctory  results  in  colour  under  the  new 
conditions  introduced  by  Turner  would  at  least  have  required 
the  exertion  of  all  his  energies  in  that  sole  direction.  But 
colour  has  always  been  only  his  second  object.  The  effects 
of  space  and  form,  in  which  he  delights,  often  require  the 
employment  of  means  and  method  tot^y  at  variance  with 
those  necessary  for  the  obtaining  of  pure  colour.  It  is  physi- 
cally impossible,  for  instance,  rightly  to  draw  certain  forms  of 
the  upper  clouds  with  the  brush ;  nothing  will  do  it  but  the 
pallet  knife  with  loaded  white  after  the  blue  ground  is  pre- 
pared. Now  it  is  impossible  that  a  cloud  so  drawn,  however 
glazed  afterwards,  should  have  the  virtue  of  a  thin  warm  tint 
of  Titian's,  showing  the  canvas  throughout.  So  it  happens 
continually.  Add  to  these  difficulties,  those  of  the  peculiar 
subjects  attempted,  and  to  these  again,  all  that  belong  to  the 
altered  system  of  chiaroscuro,  and  it  is  evident  that  we  must 
not  be  surprised  at  finding  many  deficiencies  or  faults  in 
such  works,  especially  in  the  earlier  of  them,  nor  even  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  withdrawn  by  the  pursuit  of  what  seems  cen- 
surable from  our  devotion  to  what  is  mi^ty. 

Notwithstanding,  in  some  chosen  examples  of  pictiues  of 
this  kind  (I  will  name  three :  Juliet  and  her  Nurse ;  the  Old 
T^m^raire ;  and  the  Slave  Ship '),  I  do  not  admit  that  there 
are  at  the  time  of  thdr  first  appearing  on  the  walls  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  any  demonstrably  avoidable  faults  ;  I  do  not 
deny  that  there  may  be,  nay,  that  it  is  likely  there  are :  but 
there  is  no  living  artist  in  Europe  whose  judgment  might  safely 
be  taken  on  the  subject,  or  who  could  without  am^ance  affirm 
of  any  part  of  such  a  picture,  that  it  was  wrong.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  allow,  that  the  lemon  yellow  is  not  properly  repre- 
sentative of  the  yellow  of  the  sky,  that  the  loading  of  the 

>  [For  "  JuUet  and  her  Nurse  "  (1836),  Me  below,  pp.  636-640.  The  "  Old  T^me- 
raira  *"  (1839)  ii  No.  S24  in  the  National  Qailwj ;  lae  below,  §  46  n. ;  tec.  ii.  ch.  1. 
g  21 ;  Hariourt  qf  England,  §  32  ;  wd  tfoltt  on  the  Turner  Qalivfy.  The  "  Slave 
Ship"  (1840)  ii  in  the  MuMum  of  Fine  Arte,  Boaton  (U.S.A.) ;  it  was  formerly  In 
Rnakin's  ealleetion  (see  IntniductioD,  above,  p.  IvA  Lower  dovn,  aec  v.  ch.  iii.  J  39, 
Ruaicin  deaeribee  it  aad  characteriiee  it  as  "  the  noblaat  sea  ever  painted  by  man ;  for 
other  reference*  to  it,  tee  note  on  p,  071.] 
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colour  IS  in  many  places  disagreeable,  that  many  of  the  details 
are  drawn  with  a  kind  of  imperfection  different  from  vbat 
they  would  have  in  nature,  and  that  many  of  the  parts  &il  d 
imitation,  especially  to  an  tmeducated  eye.  But  no  living 
authority  is  of  wei^t  enough  to  prove  liiat  the  virtues  of  the 
picture  could  have  been  obtained  at  a  less  sacrifice,  or  that 
they  are  not  worth  the  samfice:  and  though  it  is  perfectly 
possible  that  such  may  be  the  case,  and  that  what  Turner  has 
done  may  hereafter  in  some  respects  be  done  better,  I  believe 
myself  that  these  works  are  at  the  time  of  their  first  appearing 
as  perfect  as  those  of  Fhidias  or  Leonardo ;  that  is  to  say, 
incf^ble,  in  their  way,  of  any  improvement  conceivable  by 
human  mind. 

Also,  it  is  only  by  comparison  with  such  that  we  are 
authorized  to  affirm  definite  &ult8  in  any  of  his  others,  for  we 
should  have  been  bound  to  speak,  at  least  for  the  present,  with 
the  same  modesty  respecting  even  his  worst  pictures  ^f  this 
class,  had  not  his  more  noble  ^orts  given  us  canons  of 
criticism. 

But,  as  was  beforehand  to  be  expected  from  the  difiiculties 
he  grappled  with,  Turner  is  exceedingly  unequal ;  he  appears 
always  as  a  champion  in  the  thick  of  fight,  sometimes  with  his 
foot  on  his  enemies'  necks,  sometimes  staggered  \>t  struck  to 
his  knee  ;  once  or  twice  altogether  down.  He  has  failed  most 
irequently,  as  before  noticed,  in  elaborate  compositions,  $rom 
redundant  quantity;^  sometimes,  like  most  other  men,  frcnn 
over-care,  as  very  signally  in  a  large  and  most  laboured  drawing 
of  fiamborough  ;  sometimes,  unaccountably,  his  eye  for  colour 
seeming  to  &il  him  for  a  time,  as  in  a  large  painting  of  Rome 
from  the  Forum,  and  in  the  Cicero's  Villa,  and  Building  o£ 
Carthage  ;  ^  and  sometimes,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  criminally,  &om 
taking  licenses  which  he  must  know  to  be  illegitimate,  or 
indulging  in  conventionalities  which  he  does  not  require. 

>  m«e  ftbove,  1 43.] 

'  [Tbe  "  BunbaroL^h "  may  be  the  drawing:  wld  from  tlie  collection  of  Mr.  J. 
Heugh  in  1860  (see  lliornbiiry,  p.  608).  Tbe  "Rome"  msy  be  the  picture  in  the 
NatJonnl  Galleiy  collection.  No.  SM,  now  exhibited  at  Cheater.  For  "Cicero  at  Ma 
Villa,"  we  above,  p.  242  n.  For  the  "Bnildingo/CarthMte"  (No.  488  in  the  National 
Gallery),  «e«  above,  p.  241  n.] 
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On  such  instances  I  shall  not  insist,  for  the  finding  &ult 
with  Turner  is  not,  I  think,  either  decorous  in  c  ^  jintw- 
mjraelf  or  hkely  to  be  boieficial  to  the  reader.*  MMmUiMry 
The  greater  number  of  fidlun^  todc  place  in  the  '"*"'  "*"**" 
period  of  transition,  when  the  artist  was  feeling  for  the  new 
quahties,  and  endeavouring  to  reconcile  them  with  more 
carefiil  elaboration  of  form  than  was  properly  consistent 
with  them.  Gradually  his  hand  became  more  free,  his  per- 
ception and  grasp  of  the  new  truths  more  certain,  and  his 

*  One  point,  however,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  notice,  being  no  qneition 
of  Bttbutof  m*teriAl.  The  retuler  will  have  observed  that  I  stricUy  limited  the 
perfeetion  of  Turner's  works  to  the  time  of  their  first  appearing  oo  the  walla 
of  the  Royal  Acadeioy.  It  bitterly  grieves  me  to  have  to  do  this,  but  the  Cut 
ia  Indeed  bo.  No  picture  of  Turner's  is  seen  in  perfection  a  month  after  It  i> 
painted.  The  Walhalla  cracked  before  it  had  been  eight  days  in  the  Academy 
rooms ;  the  vermilions  frequently  lose  lustre  long  before  the  Exhibition  is  over ; 
and  when  all  the  colours  begin  to  get  hard  a  year  or  two  after  the  picture  is 

einted,  a  painful  deadness  and  opacity  cume  over  them,  the  whites  especially 
coming  lifeless,  and  many  of  the  wanner  passages  settling  into  a  hard 
ralneless  brown,  even  if  the  paint  remains  perfectly  firm,  which  is  far  from 
being  always  the  case.  I  believe  that  in  some  measure  these  results  are 
unavoidable,  the  colours  being  so  peculiarly  blended  and  mingled  in  Turner's 
present  manner,  as  almost  to  necessitate  their  irregular  drying  ;  but  that  they 
«re  not  necessary  to  the  extent  in  which  they  sometimes  take  place,  ia  proved 
by  the  comparative  snfe^  of  some  even  of  the  more  brilliant  works.  Thus  the 
Old  T^m^raire  is  nearly  safe  in  colour,  and  quite  firm ;  while  the  Juliet  and 
her  Nnrw  is  now  the  ghost  of  what  it  was  ;  the  Slaver  shows  no  cracks,  though 
it  ts  chilled  In  some  of  the  darker  passages,  while  the  Walhalla  and  several  of 
the  recent  Venices  cracked  in  the  Royal  Academy,  It  Is  true  that  the  damage 
makes  no  farther  progress  after  the  first  year  or  two,  and  that  even  in  its 
Altered  Etate  the  picture  is  always  valuable  and  records  itsintention  ;  but  how 
are  we  enough  to  regret  that  so  great  a  painter  should  not  leave  a  single  work 
by  which  in  succeeding  ages  he  might  lie  entirely  estimated  ?  '  The  fact  of  his 
nsing  means  so  imperfect,  together  with  that  of  hi i  utter  neglect  of  the  pictures 
in  his  own  gallery,  are  a  phenomenon  in  human  mind  which  appears  to  me 
utterly  Inexplicable ;  and  both  are  without  excuse.  If  the  effecta  he  deaires 
cannot  be  to  their  full  extent  produced  except  by  these  treacherous  means, 
one  i»cture  only  should  be  painted  each  year  as  an  exhibition  of  immediate 
power,  and  the  rest  should  be  carried  out,  whatever  the  expense  of  labour  and 
.  time,  in  safe  materials,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  deterioration  of  immediate 
effect.  That  which  is  greatest  in  him  is  entirely  independent  of  means ;  much 
of  what  he  now  accomplishes  illegitimately  might  without  doubt  be  attained 
in  securer  modes — what  cannot,  should  without  hesitation  be  abandoned. 
Fortunately  the  drawings  appear  subject  to  no  such  deterioration.  Manv  of 
them  are  now  almost  destroyed,  but  this  has  been  I  think  always  through  ill 
treatment,  or  has  been  the  case  only  with  very  early  work*.     1  have  myself 
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choice  of  subject  more  adapted  to  the  exhibition  of  them.'  In 
the  year  1842,  he  made  some  drawings  fix)m  recent  sketches  in 
Switzerland,  peculiarly  fine  in  colour ;  and  among  the  Academy 
pictures  of  that  period,  examples  of  the  same  power  were  not 
wanting,  more  especially  in  the  smaller  Venetian  subjects. 
The  Sun  of  Venice ;  the  San  Benedetto,  looking  towards 
Fusina ;  and  a  view  of  Murano  with  the  cemetery,  were  all 
faultless :  another  of  Venice,  seen  from  near  Fusina,  with 
sunlight  and  moonlight  mixed  (1844),  was,  I  think,  when  I 
first  saw  it,  the  most  perfectly  beauUftd  piece  of  colour  of  all 
that  I  have  seen  produced  by  human  hands,  by  any  means,  or 
at  any  period.  Of  the  Exhibition  of  1845, 1  have  only  seen  a 
small  Venice  (still,  I  believe,  in  the  artist's  possession),  and  the 

known  no  instance  of  a  drawing  properly  protected,  and  not  rashly  exposed  to 
light,  suffering  the  slightest  change.  The  great  foes  of  Turner,  as  of  all  other 
great  oolourlsts  especially,  are  the  sun,  the  picture  cleaner,  and  the  mounter.* 

^  [Here  eds.  3  and  4  read,  at  greater  length  . — 

"...  ezhibitiou  of  them,  but  his  power*  did  not  attain  their  higJMvt  reaolti  tall 
towards  the  year  1840,  about  which  period  thej  did  M  suddenly,  and  with  a 
vigour  and  coneentiatiou  which  rendered  his  pictures  at  that  time  almoet  in- 
comparable with  those  which  had  preceded  them.  The  drawings  of  Nemi,  and 
Oberwesel,  in  t)ie  posseeBiou  of  B.  G.  Wiudus,  Esq.,  were  among  the  first 
evidences  of  this  sudden  advance ;  only  the  foliage  in  both  these  is  inferior ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  this  phase  of  his  art,  Turner  has  drawn  little 
foliage,  and  that  little  badly — the  great  chaiacteristic  of  it  being  its  power, 
beauty,  and  nu^eety  of  colour,  and  itK  abandonment  of  all  littlenens  and  division 
of  thought  to  a  siugle  impression.  In  the  year  1B42  he  made  some  drawings 
from  recent  sketches  in  Switzerland  ;  these,  with  some  produced  in  the  follow- 
ing  years,  all  of  Swiss  subjects,  I  consider  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  most  chaiae- 
teristic  and  perfect  works  he  has  ever  produced.  The  Academy  pictures  were 
tar  inferior  to  them,  but  among  these,  examples  of  the  lanie  power  were  uot 
wButiiig,  more  especially  in  the  smaller  pictures  of  Veniee.  The  Son  of 
Venice,  going  to  Sea,  the  San  Benedetto,  looking  towards  ..." 
For  the  drawings  and  sketches  of  1842,  see  Epilogue  to  Kuskiu'e  Nnttt  on  kit 
DratemM  bu  TumerTl 

■  fnie  Walhalla  IS  "  The  Opening  of  the  Wslhalla"  (1842),  No.  £33  in  the  National 
Gallery  collection  (now  exhibited  at  Dublin).  For  the  craclciug  and  fading  of  Turner's 
p^ntlnga,  see  further,  Jfodern  Painlert,  vol  v.  pt  ii.  ch.  xi.  f  14,  ch.  xii.  §  31 ;  IfoU* 
on  the  Turner  Gallery,  >.  No.  016 ;  and  yetei  on  hU  Drawingt  bj/  Tamer,  t.  No.  82. 
For  "  the  utter  neglect  of  the  pictnree  "  in  Turner's  gallery,  sea  lliombury's  Life  ^ 
IWner,  1677,  ch.  xxv.,  and  tf.  Mod»m  Pabttart,  vol.  v.  pref.  §  2.  For  the  quMtion  of 
the  &ding  of  Turner's  drawings,  see  Ruskin's  Catalogue  tff  the  Turner  Sketehet  in  tke 
National  OaUery  (1857),  and  his  letters  to  the  Ifmer  reprinted  in  the  Calaloffiu  4/'fA« 
Exhibition  qf  Water-Colour  Dramingt  ba  Deceated  Maelere  qf  the  Britieh  Schoot  (tloyal 
Institute,  1SB6}.  Rnskin,  in  a  letter  from  Venice  (Sept  10,  184«),  says  to  his  btber, 
"  I  am  very  glad  you  are  uot  disappointed  with  your  Turners,  but  I  am  frightened  leet 
Foord  should  have  persuaded  you  to  mount  them  ;  he  is  always  trying  at  that — con- 
found him!  and  they  may  be  half  spoiled  if  you  let  them  go.'*] 
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two  whaling  sutgects.  The  Venice  is  a  second-rate  woric,  and 
the  two  others  ^together  unworthy  of  him.^ 

In  conclusion  of  our  present    sketch   of  the   course  of 

>  ["Th«  '  Sua  of  Venice '  going  to  H>"  (1B43)  ia  No.  S3JS  in  the  Nmtionml  Gmlleiy  ; 
we  NoUi  on  (A«  7\inur  OaUery  for  a  dMcriptiaa  ot  it,  and,  for  other  referencM,  betow, 
pt.  ii.  aec.  v.  ch.  iii.  g  11,  p.  6U ;  Baritourt  t^  Sn^and,  ed.  180S,  p.  49 ;  8t<me*  ^ 
Fimicf,  vol.  L  App.  2.  The  fideli^  ta  the  ipirit  of  Venice  ahowu  in  this  and  other 
Turners  of  Uie  period  had  greatly  imprMied  Ruakin  in  1846.  In  a  letter  to  hia  father 
(Sept.  14)  Ruakia  deplores  the  pH^pvea  of  "  rcatoration "  and  "  improrementa,"  but 
oontinuea : — 

"One  only  ooniolation  I  have — the  finding,  among  the  wrecks  of  Venice, 
authority  for  all  that  Turner  haa  done  of  her.  I  am  not  iudeod  surprised  to 
find  mth  trhat  care  he  has  noted,  and  with  what  dexterity  he  has  used,  every 
atom  of  material— to  find  his  baalcets  in  the  water,  his  heads  of  boat*  oat  of  it, 
bis  oranres  and  rinee  hanging  orer  their  loaded  aides ;  but  1  waa  a.  little  taken 
aback  when  yesterday  at  six  in  the  morning — with  the  early  sunlight  just 
flaalimg  its  folds— out  came  «  fiijhiDg-boat  with  its  painted  sail  fnll  to  the 
wind — the  moat  gorgeous  orange  and  red  ; — in  everyuilng,  form,  colour,  and 
feeliiw — the  very  counterpart  of  the  'Sol  di  Veneaia  :  it  is  impoedble  that  any 
model  could  be  more  rigidlr  exact  tbau  the  painting,  even  to  the  height  of 
the  sail  above  the  deck.  All  his  akiea  are  here  too,  or  would  be,  if  man  wonld 
let  them  alone  ;  but  yesterday,  as  1  waa  trying  to  not«  some  morning  clouds, 
a  volume  of  smoke  from  a  manu&ctory  on  the  Kialto  blotted  everting  as 
black  as  the  Th»meB." 
The  "Sol  di  Veneiia"  waa  already  a  great  favonrite  with  Ruskio.  In  his  diar;  he 
writes:— 

AprU  29,  1844. — Yesterday,  when  I  called  with  my  &ther  on  Turner, 
he  was  kinder  than  I  ever  remember.     He  ahook  hands  most  cordially  with 
mv  &ther,  wanted  us  to  have  a  glaaa  of  wine,  asked  us  to  go  upataira  into  tho 
gallery.     When  there,  I  went  immediately  in  search  of  the  "  Sot  di  Veneda," 
saying  it  was  my  ftvourite.     "  I  thought,"  said  Turner,  "  it  waa  '  St.  Bene- 
detto. "     It  waa  flattering  that  he  remembered  1  had  told  him  this.     I  said 
the  worst  of  his  pictures  was  one  could  never  see  enough  of  them.     "That'a 
part  of  their  quality,"  said  Turner. 
The  '^San  Benedetto,  looking  towards  Fusina"  (1843)  U  No.  5M  in  the  National 
Gallery ;  see  Sotet  on  the  Tvratr  Oaiiery  for  a  deacri^on  of  it,  and,  for  another 
reference.  Modem  PaiiUer*,  vol.  v.  pt,  vii.  ch.  ii.  §  16.    Turner's  title  for  this  picture 
waa  inaccurate  (the  Church  of  San  Benedetto  being  in  a  diAerant  part  of  Venice) ;  it 
is  now  called  "  Approach  to  Venice,"  etc.     Ruskio  (as  we  learn  from  his  diary  of 
Feb.  B,  1844)  had  made  an  oil-stndy  from  this  picture. 

The  picture  which  Ruskiu  here  and  In  the  Nota  on  Au  Drateingt  by  Tamer  (No.  62 
and  11  R.  (6))  calls  "Mnrano  and  Cemetery"  is  the  "Campo  Santo"  Q842),  formeriy 
in  the  possession  of  Ruskin's  friend  and  neighbour  at  Heme  Hill,  Mr.  B.  Bicknell  (for 

whom  it  »  ' --     . . 

••graved  i.  .... 

sars  Ruskin,  in  his  Turner  Notes,  "  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  late  Venicea."  It  is  ai 
■bll ;  at  the  Guildhall  Exhibition  in  1899  (lent  by  Mra.  Keiller),  it  waa  seen  to  he  in 
better  condition  than  the  National  Gslierr  pictures  above  mentioned. 

The  other  "  picture  of  Venice,  seen  liom  near  Fosina,"  etc.,  is  the  "  Approach  to 
Venice  "  (1844),  formerly  in  the  poweaaion  of  Mr.  B.  G.  Windna,  now  in  that  of  Mrs. 
Moir ;  for  other  referencea  to  it,  see  Ruskln'a  Xotei  on  hU  Dramnge  by  Turner,  Intro- 
duction, and  «.  No.  62. 

Turner's  pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  184A  were  "Whalers"  (two  pictures), 
"  Venioe  :  Eveninfh  going  to  the  Ball "  (N.G,,  No.  £43),  "  Venice :  Morning,  returning 
from  the  Ball"  (N.G,,  No.  544).  "Venice:  Noon"  (N.G.,  No.  Ml),  and  "Venice: 
Sunset"  (N.G.,  No.  fi42).    As  these  Venices  an  all  of  the  same  siie,  it  is  impoe»ib]e 
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landscape  art,'  it  may  be  generally  stated  that  Turner  is  the 
only  painter,  so  far  as  I  know,  who  has  ever  drawn  the  sky,  not 
the  clear  sky,  which  we  before  saw  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
religious  schools,  but  Uie  various  forms  and  phenomena  of  the 
cloudy  heavens ;  all  previous  artists  having  only  repwsented 
it  typically  or  partially,  but  he  absolutely  and  universally.  He 
is  the  only  painter  who  has  ever  diawn  a  mountain,  or  a 
stone ; '  no  other  man  ever  having  learned  their  organiza- 
tion, or  possessed  himself  of  their  spirit,  except  in  part  and 
obscurely  (the  one  or  two  stones  noted  of  Tintoret's,  in 
voL  ii.  (sec  ii.  ch.  iii.  §  28  n.),  are  perhaps  hardly  enough  on 
which  to  found  an  exception  in  his  iavour).  He  is  the  only 
painter  who  ever  drew  the  stem  of  a  tree,  Titian  having  come 
the  nearest  before  him,  and  excelling  him  in  the  muscular  de~ 
velopment  of  the  larger  tnmks  (though  sometimes  losing  the 
woody  strength  in  a  serpent-hke  flaccidity),  but  missing  the 
grace  and  character  of  the  ramifications.  He  is  the  only  painter 
who  has  ever  represented  the  surface  of  calm,  or  the  force  of 
agitated  water ;  who  has  represented  the  effects  of  space  on 
distant  objects,  or  who  has  rendered  the  abstract  beauty  of 
natural  colour.  These  assertions  I  make  deliberately,  after 
careful  weighing  and  consideration^  in  no  spirit  of  dispute,  or 
momentary  zeal ;  but  firom  strong  and  convinced  feelmg,  and 
with  the  consciousness  of  being  able  to  prove  them. 

This  proof  is  only  partially  and  incidentally  attempted  in 
the  present  portion  of  this  work,  which  was  ori^^nally  written, 
as  before  explained,^  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  which, 
therefore,  I  should  have  gladly  cancelled,  but  that,  relating 
as  it  does  only  to  simple  matt«^  of  fact  and  not  to  those  of 
feeling,  it  may  still,  perhaps,  be  of  service  to  some  readers  who 
would  be  unwilling  to  enter  into  the  more  speculative  fields 
with  which  the  succeeding  sections  are  concerned.    I  leave, 

to  diftioguish  the  one  reTerred  to  ftbore.  None  of  them  is  mentioned  in  the  Naiti  on 
the  Turner  Gaiiery.  Of  the  two  Whalers,  one  if  No.  M5  in  the  National  Gallery  ;  the 
other  iH  in  the  Metropolitan  MiiMum,  New  York.] 

'  [Roakin  in  his  copy  for  revision  has  marked  this  passage,  "  In  concliieian  .  .  . 
prove  them,"  as  if  in  special  soprovaL] 

*  [See  JfetfarM  AinOcra,  vol.  iii.  cb.  x.  g  JS,  where  Rusktn  refers  to  this  gtatement, 
and  reaffimutt] 

'  [Above,  prefiwes  to  1st  and  Srd  edi,] 
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therefore,  nearly  as  it  was  originally  written,  the  following 
examination  of  the  relative  truthfulness  of  elder 
and  of  recent  art ;  always  requesting  the  reader  ^fi^nw^^ 
to  remember,  as  some  excuse  for  the  inadequate  '^^1^'' 
execution,  even  of  what  I  have  here  attempted, 
how  difficult  it  is  to  express  or  explain,  by  language  only,  those 
delicate  qualities  of  the  object  of  sense,  on  the  seizing  of  which 
all  refined  truth  of  representation  depends.     Try,  for  instance, 
to  explain  in  language  the  exact  qualities  of  the  lines  on  which 
depend  the  whole  truth  and  beauty  of  expression  about  the 
hidif-opened  lips  of  RafiTaelle's  St.  Catherine/    There  is  indeed 
nothing  in  landscape  so  ineffable  as  this ;  but  there  is  no  part 
nor  portion  of  God*s  woi^  in  which  the  delicacy  appreciable 
by  a  cultivated  eye,  and  necessary  to  be  rendered  in  art,  is  not 
beyond  all  expression  and  explanation ;  I  cannot  tell  it  you,  if  \ 
you  do  not  see  it.     And  thus  I  have  been  entirely  unable,  in  '• 
the  following  pages,  to  demonstrate  clearly  anything  of  really 
deep  and  perfect  truth  ;  nothing  but  what  is  coarse  and  com- 
monplace, in  matters  to  be  judged  of  by  the  senses,  is  within 
the  reach  of  argument.     How  much  or  how  little  I  have  done 
must  be  judged  of  by  the  reader :  how  much  it  is  impossible 
to  do  I  have  more  fully  shown  in  the  concluding  section. 

I  shall  first  take  into  consideration  those  general  truths, 
common  to  all  the  objects  of  nature,  which  are  productive  of 
what  is  usually  called  "  effect,"  that  is  to  say,  truths  of  tone, 
general  colour,  space,  uid  light.  I  shall  then  investigate  the 
truths  of  specific  form  and  colour,  in  the  four  great  component 
parts  of  landscape — sky,  earth,  water,  and  vegetation. 


frhe  folloirUig  ia  the  caocliuion  of  this  chapter  as  it  stood  iu  eds.  1  and  2  (aM 
sbove,  p.  169)]  :— 

Who,  that  hu  one  spark  of  feelins  for  what  is  beautiful  or  true,  would  not 
tnni  to  be  refreshed  by  the  pure  «nu  extended  realiaationa  ©f  »  .    ._j_j,. 
modem  art !     How  many  have  we — how  various  in  their  aim    JtT^^^     f 
'  and  sphere — embradt^  one  by  one  every  feeling  and  lesson  of  modtrnm^tt. 
the  creation  I     David  Cox,  whose  pencil  never  falls  but  in  dew 
—aim pie-minded  as  a  child,  gentle,  and  loving  all  things  that  are  pure  and 

'  [See  above,  p.  31,  n.  2.] 
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lowly — content  to  lie  quiet  among  the  rustling  lesves,  and  sparkling  grass,  and 
purple-cushioned  he&ther,  only  to  watch  the  loft  white  cloudB  melting  with 
their  own  motion,  and  the  dewy  blue  dropping  through  them  like  rsin,  so 
that  he  may  but  cast  from  him  as  pollution  all  that  is  proud,  and  artificial, 
and  unquiet,  and  worldly,  and  possess  his  spirit  in  humility  and  peace.  Copley 
Fielding,  casting  his  whole  soul  into  space — esulting  like  a  wild  deer  in  the 
motion  of  the  swift  mists,  and  the  free  far  surfaces  of  tlie  untrodden  hills — 
now  wandering  with  the  quick,  pale,  fitful  sun-gleami  over  the  dim  swells 
and  sweeps  of  grey  downs  and  shadowy  dingles,  until,  lost  half  in  light  and 
half  in  vapour,  they  melt  into  the  blue  of  the  plain  as  the  cloud  does  into  the 
sky — now  climbing  with  the  purple  sunset  along  the  aerial  slopes  of  the  quiet 
mountains,  only  known  &om  the  red  clouds  by  their  stillness— now  flying 
with  the  wild  wind  and  sifted  spray  along  the  white,  driving,  desolate  sea ; 
but  always  with  the  passion  for  nature's  freedom  burning  in  his  heart,  so  that 
every  leaf  in  his  foreground  is  a  wild  one,  and  every  line  of  his  hills  is  limit- 
less. J.  D.  Harding,  brilliant  and  vigorous,  and  clear  in  light  as  nature's  own 
sunshine — deep  in  knowledge,  exquisite  in  feeling  of  every  form  that  nature 
&lls  into — following  with  his  quick,  keen  dash  the  sunlight  into  the  crannies 
of  the  rocks,  and  the  wind  into  the  tangling  of  the  gross,  and  the  Iwight 
colour  into  the  fall  of  the  sea-foam — various,  univertal  in  his  aim — master 
alike  of  all  form  and  feature  of  crag,  or  torrent,  or  forest,  or  cloud;  but 
English,  all  English  at  his  heart,  returning  still  to  rest  under  the  shade  of 
some  spreading  elm,  where  the  fallow  deer  butt  among  the  bending  fern,  and 
the  quiet  river  glides  noiselessly  by  its  reedy  shore,  and  the  yellow  com 
sheaves  glow  along  the  flanks  of  the  sloping  hills.  Ctarkson  Stanfield,  firm 
.  and  fearless,  and  unerring  in  his  knowledge — stem  and  decisive  in  his  truth 
— perfect  and  certain  in  composition — shunning  nothing,  concealing  nothing, 
and  falsifying  nothing — never  affected,  never  morbid,  never  failing — conscious 
of  bis  strength,  hut  never  ostentatious  of  it — acquainted  with  every  line  and 
hue  of  the  deep  sea — chiselling  his  waves  with  unhesitating  knowledge  of 
every  curve  of  their  anatomy,  and  every  moment  of  their  motion — ^building 
bis  mountains  rock  by  rock,  with  wind  in  every  fissure  and  weight  in  every 
stone— and  modelling  the  masses  of  his  sky  with  the  strength  of  tempest 
in  their  every  fold.  And  Turner — glorious  in  conception — unfathomable  in 
knowledge — solitary  in  power— with  the  elements  waiting  upon  his  will,  and 
the  night  and  the  morning  obedient  to  his  call,  sent  as  a  prophet  of  God  to 
reveal  to  men  the  mysteries  of  His  universe,  standing,  like  the  great  angeT 
of  the  Apocalypse,  clothed  with  a  cloud,  and  with  a  rainbow  upon  his  head^ 
and  with  the  sun  and  stars  given  into  his  hand.^ 


'  [This  pB8saf(e  was  quoted  by  Bhckipood  as  "somewhat  biasphetninK  tbe  IKvine 
atlributes,"  and  the  fblloiring  remarka  were  added  : — "  Ijttle  as  we  are  disposed  to  lan^ 
at  any  such  aboirations,  we  must,  to  remove  from  our  minds  the  greater,  the  mon 
serious  offence,  indulge  in  a  small  degree  of  justifiable  ridicule ;  uid  ask  what  will 
sculptor  or  painter  m^e  of  this  description,  should  the  reluctant  public  be  oonviooed 
by  the  Graduate,  and  iu  their  penitential  reverence  order  statue  or  painting  of  Mr. 
Turner  for  the  Temple  of  Fame,  which  it  is  presumed  Parliament,  in  their  artistic  seal, 

n  to  erect?    How  will  they  venture  to  repreeent  Mr.  Tomer  looking  like  an  angel — 


in  that  drees  which  would  make  any  man  look  a  fool— his  clond  nishtcap  tied  with  a 
rainbow  riband  round  his  head,  calling  to  night  and  morning,  and  little  caring  which 
comes,  making  ducks  and  drakes  of  the  sun  and  stan,  put  into  his  haodror  that 
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But  I  mast  not  uiticipste  my  subject — what  I  have  asserted  must  be 
proved  by  deliberate  investigation  of  facts,  and  in  no  way  left 
dependent  upon  feeling  or  imagination.     Yet  I  may,  perhaps,   §  ^-  ^^  '^^''~ 
before   proceeding    into    detail,   illustrate   my    meaning  more   ""*'| '»  Vf** 
completely  by  a  comparistHi  of  the  kind  of  truths  impressed   (7a^^T 
upon  us  in  the  paiutuig  of  Venice  by  Canaletti,  Prout,  Stan- 
field,  and  Turner. 

The  effect  of  a  fine  Canaletti  is,  in  its  first  impression,  dioramic.  We 
fiuicy  we  are  in  our  beloved  Venice  again,  with  one  foot,  by  mbtake,  ia  the 
dear,  invisible  film  of  water  lapping  over  the  marble  s'tept  of  the  foreground. 
Every  house  has  its  proper  relief  against  the  sky — every  brick  and  stone  its 
proper  hue  of  sunlight  and  shade — and  every  degree  of  distance  its  proper 
tone  of  retiring  air.  Presently,  however,  we  begin  to  feel  that  it  is  lurid  and 
gloomy,  and  that  the  painter,  compelled  by  the  lowness  of  the  utmost  light 
at  his  disposal  to  deepen  the  shadows,  in  order  to  get  the  right  relation,  has 
lost  the  Hashing,  dazzling,  exulting  light,  which  was  one  of  onr  chief  sources 
of  Venetian  happiness.  But  we  pardon  this,  knowing  it  to  be  unavoidable, 
and  begin  to  look  for  something  of  that  in  which  Venice  differs  from 
Rotterdam,  or  any  other  city  built  beside  canals.  We  know  that  house, 
certainly;  we  never  passed  it  without  stopping  our  gondolier,  for  its  ara- 
besques were  as  rich  as  a  bank  of  flowers  in  spring,  and  as  beautiful  as  a 
dream.  Wliat  has  Canaletti  given  us  for  them  ?  Five  black  dots.  Well ; 
take  the  next  house.  We  remember  that  too;  it  was  mouldering  inch  by 
inch  into  the  canal,  and  the  bricks  had  fallen  away  from  its  shattered  marble 
shafts,  and  left  them  white  and  skeleton-like;  yet,  with  their  fretwork  of 
cold  flowers  wreathed  about  them  still,  untouched  by  time,  and  through  the  , 
rents  of  the  wall  behind  them  there  used  to  come  long  sunbeams,  greened  by 
the  weeds  through  which  they  pierced,  which  flitted  and  fell,  one  by  one, 
round  those  grey  and  quiet  shafts,  catching  here  a  leaf  and  there  a  leaf  and 
gliding  over  the  illumined  edges  and  delicate  fissures,  until  they  sank  into  the 
deep  dark  hollow  between  the  marble  blocks  of  the  sunk  foundation,  lighting 
every  other  moment  one  isolated  emerald  lamp  on  the  crest  of  the  inters 
mittent  waves,  when  the  wild  sea-weeds  and  crimson  lichens  drifted  and 
crawled  with  their  thousand  colours  and  fine  branches  over  its  decay,  and  the 
black,  closing,  accumulated  limpets  hung  in  ropy  clusters  from  the  dripping 
and  tinkling  stone.  What  has  Canaletti  given  ua  for  this  ?  One  square  red 
mass,  composed  of — let  me  count — five-and-fifty,  no;  six-and-fifty,  no;  1  was 
right  at  first — five-«ad-fifty  bricks,  of  precisely  the  same  sise,  shape,  and 
colour,  one  great  black  line  for  the  shadow  of  the  roof  at  the  top,  and  dx 
similar  ripples  In  a  row  at  the  bottom  !  And  this  is  what  people  call  "  paint- 
ing nature " '.  It  is,  indeed,  painting  nature — as  she  appears  to  the  most 
unfeeling  and  untaught  of  mankind.  The  bai^man  and  the  bricklayer 
probably  see  no  more  in  Venice  than  Canaletti  gives — heaps  of  earth  and 
mortar,  with  water  between — and  are  just  as  capable  of  appreciating  the  facts 
of  sunlight  and  shadow,  by  which  he  deceives  us,  as  the  most  educated  of  us 
all.     But  what  more  there  fs  in  Venice  than  brick  and  stone — what  there  Is 

purpoae?"  (Oct.  1843,  p.  492).    Ruskin's  lather,  in  a  letter  to  W.  H.  Harrison  com- 
menting on  this  review,  described  it  as  "  heartleaa,  inasmuch  as  there  were  pure  and 
young  effnsioni  in  the  book  that  might  have  touched  a  man  of  feeling."] 
'  [For  Ruskin'B  early  spelling  of  this  artist's  name,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  223  r.] 
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ot  tayaktiy  and  death,  and  memory  and  beautj — what  there  is  to  be  laamed 
or  lamented,  to  be  loved  or  wept — we  look  for  to  Canaletti  in  vain. 

Let  us  pass  to  Prout*  The  imitation  Is  lost  at  once.  The  baildiDgB 
a  n  Ik  tsm.,  t  ''***  nothing  resembling  their  real  relief  against  the  Ay  i 
S  a  fly  Prmii.  ^^^  ^^  multitudes  of  false  distances ;  the  shadows  in  mmj 
places  have  a  great  deal  more  Vandyke-brown  than  darkness  In  tfaem ;  and 
the  tights  very  often  more  yellow-ochre  than  sunshine.  But  yet  the  effect  on 
our  eye  is  that  very  brilliancy  and  cheerfulness  which  delighted  as  in  Venice 
itself,  and  there  is  none  of  that  oppressive  and  lurid  gloom  which  was  cast 
upon  onr  feelings  by  CanatettL*  And  now  we  feel  there  is  something  in  the 
snbject  worth  drawing,  and  diflerent  from  other  subjects  and  architeeture. 
That  hoose  is  rich,  and  strange,  and  full  of  grotesque  carving  and  character — 
that  one  next  to  it  is  shattered  and  Infirm,  and  varied  with  picturesque  rmts 
and  hues  of  decay — that  farther  off  Is  beautiful  in  proportion,  and  strong  ia 
its  purity  of  marble.  Now  we  begin  to  feel  that  we  are  in  Venice ;  this  ia 
what  we  could  not  get  elsewhere ;  it  is  worth  seeing,  and  drawing,  and  talk- 
ing and  thinking  of, — not  an  exhibition  of  common  daylight  or  bric^  walls. 
But  let  us  took  a  little  closer ;  we  know  those  cspitals  very  well ;  their  design 
was  most  original  and  perfect,  and  so  delicate  that  it  seemed  to  have  been 
cut  in  ivory  ; — what  have  we  got  for  them  here  ?  Five  straight  strokes  of  « 
reed  pen  !     No,  Mr.  Front,  It  is  not  quite  Venice  yet.' 

Let  us  take  Stanfield  then.  Now  we  are  &rther  still  from  anything  like 
Venetian  tone  ;  all  is  cold  and  comfortless,  but  there  is  air  and 
§8.  By  Staw  good  daylight,  and  we  will  not  complain.  And  now  let  us  look 
^^'  into  the  buildings,  and   all  is  perfection  and   fidelity;    evcrf 

shade  and  line  foil  of  feeling  and  truth,  rich  and  solid,  and  substantial  stone  ; 
every  leaf  and  ai«besque  marked  to  its  minutest  curve  and  angle, — the  marble 
crumbling,  the  wood  mouldering,  and  the  waves  splashing  and  lapping  before 
our  eyes.  But  it  is  all  drawn  hard  and  sharp,  there  Is  nothing  to  hope  for  or 
find  out,  nothing  to  dream  of  or  discover ;  we  can  measure  and  see  it  ftota 
base  to  battlement,  there  is  nothing  too  fine  for  us  to  follow,  nothing  too  foil 
for  us  to  fathom.  This  cannot  be  nature,  for  It  is  not  infinity.  No,  Mr. 
Stanfield,  it  ia  scarcely  Venice  yet. 

*  It  will  be  observed  how  completely  I  cast  aside  all  mere  meehanical  azcellenca 
as  unworthy  of  pnise.  Cansletti's  mechanitm  is  wonderftl, — Prouf  s,  the  rudest  pos- 
sible ;  but  there  ia  not  a  gmn  of  feeling  in  the  one,  and  there  is  much  in  the  Otser, 
In  a^te  of  all  that  can  be  allwed  of  the  mannerism  and  imperfoctions  of  Praut  as  an 
artist,  there  Is  that  in  his  drawii^  which  will  bring  as  back  to  them  again  and 
again,  even  after  we  have  been  rendered  most  lastidieus  by  the  exquisite  drawing  and 
perfsot  «<»npodtian  of  the  aoeompUahed  R(J»ert&  There  is  an  apprsdation  and  reali- 
Btion  of  continental  cbaractar  in  his  works — a  locality  and  life  which  have  never 
yet  been  reached  by  any  other  of  our  architectural  drauKhtsmen— and  they  are  the 
sign  of  deep  faeltng  and  high  genius,  by  whatever  fsufts  of  mamier  they  may  be 
attained  or  accumpauied  ;  and  we  shall  think  ourselves  in  danger  of  losing  our  right 
feeling  for  art,  and  for  nature  too,  when  we  And  ourselves  unable  to  turn  occasion- 
ally ham  the  refined  grace  of  Roberts,  and  the  absolute  truth  of  Stanfield,  to  lingu- 
with  Pniut  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  Flemish  street,  wat^ng  the  fantastic  peaka  Of 
its  gables  in  the  sky,  and  listening  for  the  clatter  of  the  sabot 

'  [It  will  be  seen  from  the  fiuislmile  here  given,  that  in  the  early  MS.  draft  of  this 
passage  the  referaoosa  to  Front  ware  differently  expressed.] 

■  [On  the  subject  of  this  par^raph  on  Prout,  aee  the  latter  to  kim  in  Ap- 
pendix Hi.,  p.  662.J 
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Bot  let  OS  Uke,  with  Turner,  the  lut  and  greatest  step  of  all.  Thuk 
he&ven,  we  ue  in  lunahlne  «g«JB, — and  what  sunshine !  Not  .  .„  »  - 
tiie  Inrid,  gloomy,  planie-liks  opprewlon  of  Canalettl,  but  l^'  ^  ""^ 
white,  flashing  folnesa  of  daaaling  light,  which  the  wares  drink. 
and  the  elonds  breathe,  bounding  and  burning  in  intensity  of  joy.  That  sky, 
— it  Is  «  vety  TMble  Infinl^, — l^Dkl,  measaTcless,  un&tfaomable,  panting  and 
melting  through  the  chaams  in  the  long  fields  of  snov-white,  flaked,  slow 
moving  raponr,  that  snide  the  eye  along  ttieir  ronltitudiaoas  waves  down  to  tfa« 
isUnd«l  rest  of  the  Euganean  bills.  Do  we  dream,  or  does  the  white  forked 
sail  drift  nearer,  and  nearer  yet,  diminishing  the  bine  sea  between  us  with  the 
fulness  at  Its  wings  f  It  pauses  now ;  bot  the  tjuivering  of  its  bright  reflec- 
tion troubles  the  shadows  of  the  sea,  those  aauie,  fiithomless  depths  of  crystal 
mystery,  on  which  the  swifbiess  of  the  poised  gondola  floats  double,  its  black 
bMk  lifted  like  the  crest  of  a  dark  ocean  bird,  its  .scariet  draperies  fiashed 
back  fram  the  kindling  surfiice,  and  its  bent  oar  breaking  the  radiant  water 
into  a  dust  of  gold.  Dreamlike  and  dim,  but  glorious,  the  unnumbered 
palaces  lift  their  shafts  out  of  the  hollow  sea, — pale  ranks  of  motionless  flame, 
— their  mighty  towers  sent  up  to  heaven  like  tongues  of  more  eager  fire, — 
their  grey  domes  looming  vast  and  daric,  like  eclipsed  worlds, — their  sculp- 
tured arabesques  and  purple  marble  &ding  farther  and  fainter,  league 
beyond  le^^e,  lost  In  the  light  of  distance.  Detail  after  detail,  thought 
beyond  thought,  you  find  and  feel  them  throu^  the  radiant  mystery,  in- 
exhaustible as  indistinct,  beanti&I,  but  never  all  revealed ;  secret  In  fulness, 
confused  in  symmetry,  as  nature  herself  Is  to  the  bewildered  and  foiled 
glance,  giving  out  of  that  indistinctness,  and  through  that  confusion,  the 
perpetual  newness  of  the  infinite,  and  the  beautiful 

Yes,  Mr.  Turner,  we  are  in  Venice  now. 

I  think  the  above  example  may,  at  least,  illustrate  my  meaning,  and 
render  clear  the  distinction  which  I  wish  the  reader  always  to 
keep  in  mind,  between  those  truths  which  are  selected  as  a  M^-  ^^"' 
means  of  deception,  and  those  which  are  selected  for  their  own  *^^  ^ 
sake.  How  few  of  the  latter  are  usually  given  by  the  old  paring  leorkt' 
masters,  I  shall  proceed  to  show ;  but  in  so  doing  I  shall  not  ^^  rt/Wv7H» 
take  particular  instances  of  local  character  like  the  above,  but  to  truth. 
■hall  confine  myself  to  those  general  truths  of  nature  which  are 
common  to  all  countries  and  times,  and  which  sre  independent  of  local  or 
national  character,  partly  because  the  works  of  the  old  masters  are  for  the 
most  part  intended  not  to  be  particular  portraiture,  but  ideal  or  geneml 
nature ;  and  partly  because  the  representation  of  the  local  character  of 
scenery  will  more  properly  be  considered  under  the  hesd  of  ideas  of  relation, 
as  it  necessarily  bun  the  same  relation  to  ideal  landscape  which  the  repre- 
sentation of  Individual  character  does  to  that  of  the  idMl  human  form,  ani- 
mated by  its  perfect  and  generic  mind.  At  present,  therefore,  1  leave  out 
of  the  question  all  consideration  of  peculiar  and  local  character,  though,  in 
doing  so,  I  omit  one  of  the  chief  and  most  essential  qualities  of  truth  in  at 
least  one<half  of  the  works  of  our  greatest  modem  master,  andj_am  content 
to  take  that  which  Is  oniversal  in  the  modems,  and  compare  it  with  that 
which  is  suffered  to  be  universal  in  the  ancients.  And  when  we  have  investl- 
pit'ed  the  nature  and  desirableness  of  idess  of  relation,  we  will  take  up  thoae 
parts  of  the  works  of  both  schools  which  are  local,  and  observe  how  the 
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knowledge  of  ipeciSc  ctuur^cter  i^  astd  to  awmken  and  direct  the  cnivent  of 
fartJcuW  thought  In  the  execution  ofour  immedutEe'tuk,  we  bEsII  be 
cdbtptiTTed  to  notice  only  «  few  of  the  moct  strlkiog  and  demonstrmble  &cts  ■ 
of  nature.  To  trace  out  the  actual  uim  of  truth  or  &laehood  in  any  ooe 
work,  tonch  by  touch,  would  require  an  oaaty  on  every  department  of  phjidcal 
■cience,  and  then  a  chapter  to  every  inch  of  canvata.  Alt  that  can  ^  done  is 
to  take  the  broad  prindples  and  laws  of  nature,  and  show,  in  one  oi  two 
Gonsincooua  instances,  where  they  have  been  observed,  and  where  violated, 
and  so  to  leave  the  reader  to  find  out  for  himself  how  the  observation  and 
violation  have  been  continued  in  every  part,  and  down  to  the  nuist  delicate 
touches.  I  can  do  little  more  than  suggest  the  right  train  of  thought  and  > 
mode  of  observation ;  to  cany  it  fully  out  must  be  left  to  the  feelli^  and 
the  industry  of  the  observer.  And  as  some  apol<^y  for  the  most  inadequate 
execution  even  of  what  I  have  attempted,  it  should  be  oon- 
§  12.  Difflmilty  gidered  how  difficult  it  is  to  express  or  explain,  by  language  ■ 
%^^'^^^'  oaly,  those  delicate  qualities  of  the  object  of  stsiae,  on  the 
^fMgfi^^  seising  of  which  all  refined  trath  of  representation  dqwnds.  < 

Try,  for  instance,  ...  in  the  e<Hieluding  section  [as  tn  the  text    ' 
above,  g  47,  p.  358]. 

It  would  be  needless,  after  having  explained  s  given  truth,  to  repeat  the 
same  phrases,  "obttne  it  here"  or  "trace  it  there,"  with  respect  to  all  the 
works  in  which  it  may  happen  to  oecnr.  1  shall  iUustrate  each  truth'  fri^n  — 
the  works  of  the  artist  by  whom  I  find  it  most  completely  and  constantly 
glvoi ;  eommonly,  therefore,  Arom  those  of  the  father  <a  modem  art,  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  and  I  shall  then  name  the  other  artists  In  whom  its  fsithfU  rendering.. 
is  also  deserving  of  praise. 

"  I  shall  first  .  .  .  vegetation  "  [as  in  the  text  above,  §  47,  p.  i5S.    Then 
.  followed  a  concluding  sentence :  "Architecture  will  be  slightly 

l^^^tH-  "^'^^^  ">  *^  concluding  section  of  the  present  part ;  more 
^^llg^  fuUy  in  the  following  parts  of  the  work."    The  schenie,  however, 

was  subaeqnentiy  altered.  Architectural  dn^wing  was  noticed  in 
the  third  editi<m  in  this  chapter  (Sg  35-85,  i:^  »0i-it6  above) ;  the  prinoi|des 
of  architecture  itself  were  reserved  for  a  separate  treatise,  The  Stvem  l^mpt.} 
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SECTION   n 

OF   GENERAL   TRUTHS 

CHAPTER  I 

*  OF  TRUTH   OF   TONE 

jAs'l  have  already  allowed,  that  in  effects  of  tone,  the  old 
!  masters  have  never  yet  been  equalled ;  and  as  this  g  j,  j/eamm/i 
is  the  first,  and  nearly  the  last,  concession  1  shall  ¥'^  ««^ 
have  to  make  to  them,  I  wish  it  at  once  to  be  pini/tkirtfkt 
thtMOughly  understood  how  fer  it  extoidB.  M^in^ 

I  understand  two  things  l^  the  word  Tone:  fDmdovtaike 
first,  the  exact  leUef  and  relation  of  objects  against  ;^"«w«^«J«- 
«Dd  to  each  other  in  substance  and  darkness,  as  they  are 
nearer  or  more  distant*  and  the  perfect  relation  of  the  shades 
of  all  of  them  to  the  chief  light  of  the  picture,  whether  that 
be  sky,  water,  or  anything  dse;  secondly,  the  exact  g  2.  SeeonOif, 
lotion  of  the  colours  of  the  shadows  to  the  colours  ^J^'^J^ 
«f  the  lights,  BO  that  they  may  be  at  once  felt  to  u u/euto mm 
be  merely  different  deforces  of  the  same  light  j  and  ^^^totiu 
the  accurate  relation  among  the  illuminated  parts  imt  ^ught 
tbfiaselves,  with  respect  to  the  d^ree  in  which  "J^"- 
they  are  influenced  l^  the  colour  oS  the  light  itself,  whether 
•warm  fx  cold;  so  that  the  whole  of  the  picture  (or,  where 
several  tcmes  are  united,  tiiose  parts  of  it  whidi  are  under 
each)  may  be  felt  to  be  in  one  climate,  under  one  kind  c^  li^t, 
and  in  one  kind  of  atmosphow ;  this  being  chiefly  dependent 
ron  that  peculiar  uid  inexplicable  quality  of  eadi  colour  laid 
fui,  whic£  makes  the  eye  &el  both  what  is  the  actual  colour 
of  the  object  represented,  and  that  it  is  raised  to  its  apparent 
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[»tch  l^  Uluminatioti.  A  very  Ivi^t  brown,  for  instance,  out 
of  sunshine,  may  be  precisely  of  tbe  same  shade  of  colour  as  a 
very  dead  (v  cold  brown  in  sunshine,  but  it  wiU  be  totally 
different  in  quality  ;  and  that  quality  by  which  the  Uluminated 
dead  cqlour  would  be  fislt  in  natiu«  different  from  the  un- 
illuminated  bright  one,  is  what  artists  are  popetually  aiming 
at,  and  connoisseurs  talking  nonsense  about,  under  the  name 
of  "tone."  The  want  of  tone  in  pictures  is  caused  by  objects 
looking  bright  in  their  own  positive  hue,  and  not  by  illumina- 
tion, and  by  the  consequent  want  of  sensation  of  the  raising  of 
tiieir  hues  by  lig^t. 

The  first  of  these  meanings  of  the  word  Tone  is  liable 
%z.D^wrenM  ^  ^  confoundcd  witii  what  is  conunonly  called 
Mmn  tone  in  "  aerial  perspective."  But  aerial  perspective  is  the 
a»daM^^  expression  of  space  by  any  means  irtiatsoev«', 
v**^  sharpness  of  edge,  vividness  of  colour,  etc.,  assisted 

by  greater  pitch  of  shadow,  and  requires  only  that  objects 
should  be  detached  from  each  other  by  degrees  of  intensity  in 
proportion  to  their  distance,  without  requiring  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  &rtiiest  and  nearest  should  be  in  positive 
quantity  the  same  that  nature  has  put.  But  what  I  have 
called  "  tone  "  requires  that  there  should  be  the  same  sum  of 
difference,  as  well  as  the  same  divi^on  of  diferoices. 

Now  the  finely-toned  pictures  of  the  old  masters  are,  in 
I*.  r*««fc-  **"^  respect,  some  of  the  notes  of  nature  played 
tmruqfthaM  two  Or  three  octaves  below  her  key;  the  dai^ 
Xt^ZkmP'  ol^ects  in  Uie  middle  distance  having  precisely  the 
tMdk  linu  to    same  relation  to  the  light  of  the  sl^  whit^  they 

'  have  in  nature,  but  the  light  being  necessarily 

infinitely  lowered,  and  the  mass  of  the  idiadow  deepened  in 
the  same  decree.  I  have  often  been  struck,  when  looking  at 
the  image  in  a  camera-obscura  on  a  dark  day,  with  the  exact 
resemUwoe  it  bore  to  one  of  the  finest  pictures  of  the  old 
masters;  all  the  foliage  coming  dark  against  the  sky,  and 
nothing  being  seen  in  its  mass  but  here  and  tiiere  the  isolated 
li|^t  of  a  silvoy  stem  or  an  unusually  illumined  dustor  ci 
leafage. 
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Now  if  this  could  be  done  consistently,  and  all  the  notes  of 
nature  given  in  this  way  an  octave  or  two  down,  it  g  s.  And  con. 
would  be  rifffat  and  necessary  so  to  do :  but  be  it  «9«w»**f a*i% 

.  J       ^.  ,       ,  .     •'  faitemitliUim 

observed,  not  only  does  nature  surpass  us  in  power  ^miiidi»  unu 
€i  obtaining  tight  as  much  as  the  sun  surpasses  to^'i"'***- 
white  paper,'  but  she  also  infinitely  surpasses  us  in  her  power 
of  shade.  Her  deq>est  shades  are  void  spaces  from  which  no 
li^t  whatever  is  reflected  to  the  eye ;  ours  are  black  surfaces 
fbom  which,  paint  as  black  as  we  may,  a  great  deal  of  light  is 
still  reflected,  and  which,  placed  against  one  of  nature's  deep 
bits  of  gloom,  would  tell  as  distinct  light.  Here  we  are,  then, 
with  i^te  paper  for  our  highest  light,  and  visible  illumined 
sur&ce  tar  our  deepest  shadow,  set  to  run  the  gauntlet  against 
nature,  with  the  sun  for  her  light,  and  vacuity  for  her  gloom. 
It  is  evident  that  she  can  well  afford  to  throw  her  material 
objects  dark  against  the  brilliant  a^al  tone  of  her  sky,  and 
yet  give  in  those  objects  themselves  a  thousand  intermediate 
distances  and  tones  before  she  comes  to  black,  or  to  anything 
like  it — all  the  illumined  surfaces  of  her  objects  being  as  dis- 
tinctly and  vividly  brighter  than  her  nearest  and  darkest 
shadows,  as  the  sky  is  bri^ter  than  those  illumined  siir&ces. 
But  if  we,  against  our  poor  dull  obscurity  of  yellow  paint, 
inst^>ftfi  of  sky,  insist  on  having  the  same  relation  of  shade  in 
material  objects,  we  go  down  to  the  bottcnn  of  our  scale  at 
once ;  and  what  in  the  world  are  we  to  do  then  ?  Where  are 
all  oiu*  intermediate  distuices  to  come  from  ? — how  are  we  to 
express  the  aSrial  relations  among  the  parts  themselves ;  for 
instance,  of  fohage,  whose  most  distant  bou^is  are  already 
almost  black  ? — how  are  we  to  come  up  tram  this  to  the  fore- 
ground ;  and  when  we  have  done  so,  how  are  we  to  express 
the  distinction  betweoi  its  soUd  parts,  already  as  dark  as  we 
can  make  them,  and  its  vacant  hollows,  which  nature  has 
marited  sharp  and  clear  and  black,  unong  its  lighted  sur&ces  ? 
It  cannot  but  be  evident  at  a  gluice,  that  if  to  any  one  of 
the  steps  from  one  distance  to  another,  we  give  the  same 

>  fRaddn  rtrtained  to  tbic  point,  uid  illurtntod  it  fiirth«r,  in  the  fourth  volame  of 
Jfnfen  PatHtert,  ch.  lii.  g  1.] 
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quantity  of  difference  in  pitch  of  shade  which  nature  does,  we 
must  pay  for  this  expenditure  of  our  means  by  totally  mi«nny 
half  a  dozen  distances,  not  a  whit  less  important  or  marked, 
and  so  sacrifice  a  multitude  of  truths,  to  obtain  one.  And 
this  accordingly  was  the  means  by  which  the  old  masters 
obtained  their  truth  (?)  of  tone.  They  chose  those  steps 
of  distance  which  are  the  most  conspicuous  and  noticeable, 
that  for  instance  &om  sky  to  foliage,  or  from  clouds  to  hills ; 
uid  they  gave  these  their  precise  pitch  of  difference  in 
shade  witii  exquisite  accuracy  of  imitation.  Their  means 
were  tiien  exhausted,  and  they  were  (Aliged  to  leave  their 
trees  flat  masses  of  mere  filled-up  outline,  and  to  omit  tiie 
truths  of  space  in  every  individual  part  of  their  picture  by 
the  thousand.  But  this  they  did  not  care  for;  it  saved 
ihtm  trouble ;  tJiey  reached  their  grand  end,  imitative  effect ; 
they  thrust  home  just  at  the  places  where  the  commcm 
and  cu^less  eye  looks  for  imitation,  and  they  attained  the 
iMXMidest  and  most  faithful  appearance  of  truth  of  tone  whidi 
art  can  exhibit. 

But  they  are  prodigals,  and  foolish  {sxidigals  in  art ;  they 
§  6.  oenerai  l*™h  their  wholc  means  to  get  one  truth,  and 
Juiakood  qf  leave  themselves  pow^less  when  they  should  seize  a 
*uch<tv*t^  thousand.  And  is  it  mdeed  worthy  of  being  called 
a  truth,  when  we  have  a  vast  history  given  us  to  relate,  to  the 
fulness  of  ^^ch  neither  our  limits  nor  our  language  are 
adequate,  instead  of  giving  all  its  parts  abridged  in  the  order 
of  their  importance,  to  omit  or  deny  the  greater  part  of  them, 
that  we  may  dwell  with  verbal  fidelity  on  two  or  three  ?  Nay, 
the  very  trutii  to  which  the  rest  are  sacrificed,  is  rendered 
fiUsdtood  by  thdr  absence ;  the  relation  of  the  tree  to  the 
sky  is  marked  as  an  impossiUIity  by  the  want  of  relation  of 
its  parts  to  each  other. 

Turner  starts  from  the  beginning  with  a  totally  differoit 
8  7  iv  prin.  principle.  He  boldly  takes  pure  white  (and  justly, 
e^i^Tunttr  for  it  is  the  sign  of  tiie  most  intense  sunbeams)  tx 
tntkUTMpecL  jj^  highest  light,  and  lampbhick  for  his  deepest 
^lade ;  and  between  these  he  makes  every  d^ree  of  shade 
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indicative  of  a  separate  d^ree  of  distance.*  giving  each  st^ 
of  appcoadi,  not  the  exact  di^rence  in  pitch  which  it  would 
have  in  nature,  but  a  difference  bearing  tlie  same  proportion 
to  that  which  his  sum  of  pos^ble  shade  bears  to  the  sum  of 
nature's  shade ;  so  that  an  object  half-way  between  his  horizon 
and  his  foreground,  will  be  exactly  in  half  tint  of  force,  and 
every  minute  division  of  intennefliate  space  will  have  just  its 
jwopcNrtionate  share  of  the  lesser  sum,  and  no  more.  Hence 
where  the  old  masters  expressed  one  distance,  he  expresses 
a  hundred,  and  where  th^  said  fiirlongs,  he  sajrg  l^igues. 
Which  o£  these  modes  of  procedure  be  the  more  agreeable 
with  truth,  I  think  I  may  safely  leave  the  reader  to  decide  for 
himself.  He  will  see,  in  this  very  first  instance,  one  proof  of 
what  we  above  asserted,  that  the  deceptive  imitation  of  nature 
is  inconsistent  with  real  truth ;  for  the  very  means  by  which 
die  old  masters  attained  the  apparent  accuracy  of  bme  which 
is  so  satisfying  to  the  eye,  ctnnpelled  them  to  give  up  all  idea 
of  real  relations  of  retirement,  and  to  represoit  a  few  successive 
and  marked  stages  o(  distance,  like  the  scenes  of  a  theatre, 
instead  of  the  imperceptible,  multitudinous,  synmietrical  re- 
tirement of  nature,  who  is  not  mare  carefdl  to  separate  her 
nearest  bush  &om  her  farthest  one,  than  to  separate  the  nearest 
bou^  of  that  bush  from  the  one  next  to  it. 

Take,  f<Mr  instance,  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  that  ancient 
art  has  produced — ^the  work  of  a  really  great  and 
intellectual  mind,  the  quiet  Nictdas  Poussin  in  our  |aHion  ^ 
own  National  Gallery,  with  the  traveller  washii^  "^Ptorion"* 
his  feet.'   The  first  idea  we  receive  from  this  picture 
is  that  it  is  evoiing,  and  all  the  light  coming  from  the  horizon. 
Not  so.     It  is  full  nooo,  the  li^t  coming  steep  from  the  left, 

*  Of  conrM  I  ua  not  speaking  here  of  treatinent  of  chiuoMuio,  but  of 
that  qouitity  of  depth  of  ahade  fay  which,  eaieru  par^mi,  a  near  object  will 
exceed  a  distant  one.  For  the  truth  of  the  sjrstenu  of  Turner  and  the  old 
masters,  as  regards  eUaroacuio,  vidt  Chapter  III.  of  this  section,  g  8. 

*  [No.  441  For  other  referancM,  see  beloir,  sec.  &.  cfa.  111.  §  4,  ko.  UL  ch.  It.  §  iS, 
pp.  305,  410.  Constabla,  who  made  Mme  etodiei  ftom  this  pictara,  was  of  the  ainio 
c^nlon  with  regard  to  the  feelinff  of  it.  In  a  letter  to  ^her  he  deacribca  it  ai  "a 
noUe  FoDMin  :  a  aolenD,  deep,  soil  ■nmmer'*  noon,  with  large  umlHMgeena  treea,  and 
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as  is  shown  by  the  shadow  of  the  stidc  on  the  rigbt-hand 
pedestal ;  for  if  the  sun  were  not  very  high,  that  shadow  could 
not  lose  itself  half-way  down,  and  if  it  were  not  lateral,  the 
shadow  would  slope,  instead  of  being  vertical.  Now  ask 
yourself,  and  answer  candidly,  if  those  black  masses  of  foliage, 
in  which  scarcely  any  form  is  seen  but  the  outline,  be  a  true 
representation  of  trees  under  noon-day  sunli^t,  sloping  from 
the  left,  bringing  out,  as  it  necessarily  would  do,  their  masses 
into  golden  green,  and  marking  every  leaf  and  bough  with 
sharp  shadow  and  sparkling  light.  The  only  truth  in  the 
picture  is  the  exact  pitch  of  relief  against  the  sky  of  both 
trees  and  hills ;  and  to  this  the  oiganization  of  the  hills,  the 
intricacy  of  the  foliage,  and  everything  indicative  eith^  of 
the  nature  of  the  li^t,  or  the  character  of  the  objects,  are 
unhesitatingly  sacrificed.  So  much  falsehood  does  it  cost  to 
obtain  two  apparent  truths  of  tone  I  Or  take,  as  a  still  more 
glaring  instance,  No.  260  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery,^  where  the 
trunks  of  the  trees,  even  of  those  farthest  ofiP,  on  the  left,  axe 
as  black  as  paint  can  make  them ;  and  there  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  the  sli^test  increase  of  force,  or  any  marking  whatsoever 
of  distance,  by  colour,  or  any  other  means,  between  them  and 
the  foreground. 

Compare  with  these,  Turner's  treatmrait  of  his  materials 

in  the  Mercury  and  Argus.*  He  has  h&ee  his 
hujte/i  li^t  actually  coming  &om  the  distance,  the  sun 
•^Jieremy  and  bang  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  a 

violent  relief  of  objects  against  it  would  be  &r 
more  justifiable  than  in  Poussin's  case.  But  this  dark  relief 
is  used  in  its  full  force  only  with  the  nearest  leaves  of  the 
nearest  group  of  foliage  overhanging  the  foreground  from  the 

«  mmu  WMhing  hla  IttA  at  a  fountain  near  them.  Through  the  break*  in  the  treei  are 
monntaiiu,  and  the  clouds  eollecting  aboat  them  with  the  moat  encbantiDK  effeoti. 
poauUe.  It  caimot  be  too  much  to  gay  that  thia  laudwsape  is  fiill  of  religioua  and 
moral  feelioK"  (Letlw'a  Life  qf  Omtlabie,  p.  90.)] 

1  [Now  No.  203,  "  A  Roman  Road,"  and  attnbuted  in  the  cataltmie  of  the  GaUery 
(by  J.  P.  fiichtar  and  J.  C.  L.  Sparkea,  1880)  to,  aa  "unknown  aefaolar  or  Imitator  of 
N.  Pouwin."    For  another  reference  to  the  picture,  aee  below,  aeo.  ii,  oh.  v.  §  6,  p.  390.] 

'  [One  of  the  pictoreR  of  1836,  in  defence  of  which  the  first  g«rm  of  Modim  PahUeTt 
ori^uated ;  lee  below,  p.  638 ;  and  for  other  referencea  to  the  picture,  pp.  SOS,  300  n., 
aU,  422,  48A,  492,  508,  587  n.,  COi,  696  n.] 
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left ;  and  betweoi  th^e  and  the  more  distant  members  of  the 
same  group,  thou^  only  three  or  four  yards  sqparate,  distinct 
atrial  perspective  and  intervening  mist  and  light  are  shoim ; 
while  the  large  tree  in  the  centre,  thou^  very  daik,  as  being 
very  near,  otxapared  with  all  the  distance,  is  much  diminished 
in  intenaity  of  slude  from  this  nearest  group  of  leaves,  and 
is  &int  compared  with  all  the  for^fround.  It  is  true  that  this 
tree  has  not,  in  omsequence,  the  actual  pitch  of  shade  against 
the  sky  which  it  would  have  in  nature ;  but  it  has  precisely 
as  much  as  it  possibly  can  have,  to  leave  it  the  same  pro- 
portionate relation  to  the  objects  near  at  hand.  And  it  cannot 
but  be  evident  to  the  thoughtful  reado*,  that  whatever  trickery 
or  deception  may  be  the  result  of  a  contrary  mode  of  treats 
ment,  this  is  the  only  scientific  or  essentially  truthful  system, 
and  that  what  it  loses  in  tone  it  gains  in  aerial  perspective. 

Compare  again  the  last  vignette  in  Rogers's  Poems,  the 
"  Datur  Hora  Quieti,"  where  everything,  even  the  „  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
darkest  puts  of  the  trees,  is  kept  pale  and  taU  Me"BaA(r 
of  gradation;  even  the  bridge,  where  it  crosses  ^'^fi^'''- 
the  descending  stream  of  simshine,  rather  lost  in  the  light 
than  reeved  against  it,  until  we  come  up  to  the  for^round, 
and  then  the  vigorous  local  black  of  the  plough  throws  the 
whde  picture  into  distance  and  sunshine.  I  do  not  know 
anything  in  art  which  can  for  a  momoit  be  set  beside  this 
drawing,  for  united  intensity  of  light  and  repose.' 

Observe,  I  am  not  at  present  speaking  of  the  beauty  or 
desirableness  of  the  system  of  the  old  masters;  it 
.  may  be  sublime,  and  affecting,  and  ideal,  and  in-  %e«T»d  tmt* 
tellectual,  and  a  great  deal  mwe;  but  all  I  am  "^j^^j^ 
concerned  with  at  present  is,  that  it  is  not  true; 
while  Turner's  is  the.j;lisest  and  most  studied  approach  to 
truth  oFwIiich  the  materials  of  art  admit. 

it  was  not,  thCTcfore,  with  referaice  to  this  division  of  the 
subject  that  I  admitted  inferiority  in  our  great  modem  master 

^  [The  original  dnwins  for  the  Tignette  u  No.  397  in  the  Natiunal  Gallery  ;  for 
other  refereooee  to  it,  lee  Med»m  Painter*,  roL  v.  pt.  viii.  ch.  ii.  g  A,  end  BlmufiU  ^ 
Hmt^,  %  242.] 
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to  Claude  or  Poussin ;  but  with  rcferenoe  to  the  second  and 
more  usual  meaning  of  the  vrtad  Tone, — ^tbe  exact  rdatitxi 
and  fitness  of  shadow  and  li^t,  and  of  the  hues  of  all  objects 
under  them ;  and  more  especially  that  precious  quality  of  each 
o^ur  laid  on,  which  makes  it  appear  a  quiet  odour  illumi- 
nated, not  a  bright  colour  in  shade.    But  I  allow  this  infoiorily 

only  with  respect  to  the  paintings  of  Turner,  nc^ 
Mediifbrmee  ^  hls  drawings.  1  could  select  from  among  the 
*>w^n»^  works  named  in  Clu^.  V.  of  the  next  sectitm, 
paMbtffiand  pieces  of  tone  absolutely  faultless  and  perfect, 
^"''**  1^      from  the  coolest  greys  of  wintry  dawn  to  the  in- 

taise  fire  of  summra  noon/  And  the  diffis<eDGe 
between  the  prevailing  character  of  these  and  that  of  nearly 
all  the  paintings  (for  the  eoriy  oil  pictures  of  Tinner  are  fiv 
less  perfect  in  tone  than  the  most  recoit),  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for,  but  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  something  in 
the  material  which  modem  artists  in  general  are  incapable  ot 
mastering,  and  which  compels  Turner  himself  to  think  less  of 
tone  in  oil  colour  than  of  other  and  ituxe  important  qualities. 
The  total  failures  of  Callcott,'  whose  struggles  after  tone 
ended  so  invariably  in  shivoing  winter  or  brown  paint,  the 
misfortune  of  Ijuidseer  with  his  evening  sky  in  IMS,*  the 
fHgidity  of  Stanfield,  and  the  earthiness  and  opacity  which  all 
the  magnificfflit  power  and  admirable  science  of  Etty*  are 

>  [Altar  '*  intenM  in  at  •ammer  noon,"  «da.  1  and  X  add  t— 

"Hia  CowM,  Devonport  irith  the  Dockyard,  Culehuter,  Okehampton,  Fslk»- 

■tone,   Cologne,    Kenilworth,  Durham,  and  Dudley  might  ha  instaiMed  ■■ 

caaw  of  ererj  effect  of  the  moat  refined  wid  pivdoua  tone,  whioh  we  night 

fearlemly,  if  not  triumphantly,  compare  with  toe  rery  finest  works  of  the  old 

masters.    And  the  difference,'  etc 

The  drawinga  mentioued  in  this  note  are,  with  the  vzception  of  tiie  Cologne,  in  tha 

"  England  and  Wales  "  aerlea.    The  Dudley  (in  Buskin's  collection.  No.  32  in  his  Sole*} 

la  i^redncad  in  colonr  in  LeetMm  «•  Land»oafi.     CohMiw  was  (rftan  dram  bj 

Turner,  e.g.  two  dnwinga  in  the  Famley  collection,  and  tne  drvwiug  in  vol.  zri  in 

the  W0TkiqfBsrm{\Sai).^ 

*  [See  above,  ^  IBL,  and  below,  p.  27A  n.'\ 

I  ["The  Sanctuary/'  No.  431  in  the  Academy  of  1842,  bought  by  Queen  Victoria,] 

*  [Rnsldn'a  views  of  Etty  varied  in  expression,  according  with  the  standard  applied 
at  the  time.  He  is  praised  in  the  review  of  EastUke's  i/utwy  (/OU-AiaMiV  (reprinted 
Amu  the  ^n«Hy,  §  38),  and  in  Modem  i^fn/«n,  vol.  ii.  mo.  i.  ch.  siv.  %%  SO-24; 
but  in  a  footnote  added  to  that  passage  in  the  1883  ed.  the  praise  is  taken  back.  Sea 
also  LectuTM  on  ArvhUe^art  ma  Pamting,  §  129.] 
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unable  entirely  to  conquer,  are  too  fatal  and  convincing  protrfs 
of  the  want  of  knowledge  of  means,  rather  than  of  the  absoice 
of  aim,  in  modem  artists  as  a  body.  Yet,  with  .  .  „ 
respect  to  Turner,  however  much  the  want  of  Lfaftowyu 
tone  in  his  early  paintings,  (the  Fall  of  Carthage,  ^f^^^ 
Sot  instance,  and  others  painted  at  a  time  when 
he  was  producing  the  most  exquisite  hues  of  light  in  water- 
t»lour)  might  seem  to  favour  such  a  supposition,  there  are 
passages  in  his  recent  works  (such,  for  instance,  as  the  sun- 
light along  the  sea,  in  the  Slaver)  which  directly  cMitradict 
it,  and  which  prove  to  us  that  where  he  now  errs  in  tone 
(as  in  t^e  Cicoxt's  VUla),  it  is  less  owing  to  want  of  power 
to  reach  it,  than  to  the  pursuit  of  some  different  and  nobler 
ead.  I  shall  therefrnv  glance  at  the  particular  modes  in 
which  Turner  manages  his  tone  in  his  present  Academy 
pictures ;  the  early  ones  must  be  given  up  at  once.  Place 
a  genuine  untouched  Claude  beside  the  Crossing  the  &ook, 
and  the  difference  in  value  and  tenderness  of  tone  will 
be  felt  in  an  instant,  and  felt  the  more  painftilly  because 
all  the  cool  and  transparent  qualities  of  Claude  would  have 
been  here  desirable,  and  in  their  place,  and  appear  to  have 
been  admed  at.  The  foreground  of  the  Building  of  Car- 
thage, and  the  greater  part  of  the  architecture  of  the  Fall, 
are  equally  heavy  and  evidently  paint,  if  we  c<mipare  them 
with  genuine  passages  of  Claude's  sunshine.  There  is  a 
very  grand  and  simple  piece  of  tone  in  the  possession  of 
3.  Allnutt,  Fsq.,  a  Sunset  behind  willows ;  but  even  this 
is  wanting  in  refinement  of  shadow,  and  is  crude  in  its  ex- 
treme distance.  Not  so  with  the  recent  Acadony  [Hctures ; 
many  of  their  passages  are  absolutely  faultless ;  all  are  re- 
fined and  marvdlous,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Cicero's 
(Villa,  we  shall  find  few  pictures^  painted  within  the  last 
tea  years  which  do  not  either  present  us  with  perfect  tone, 
or  with  some  higher  beauty  to  which  it  is  necessarily  sacri- 
ficed.    If  we  glance  at  the  requironents  of  nature,  and  her 

*  rPoT  "ilikll  And  feir  pictarM  .  ,  .  whlob  do,"  eds,  1  and  S  rwd,  "  iludl  not  find 
« ilngle  .  .  .  which  does.  ] 
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superiority  of  means   to   ours,  we   shall   see  why  tnd  how 
it  is  sacrificed.^ 

Light,  with  reference  to  the  tone  it  induces  or  objects,  is 

either  to  be  considered  as  neutral  uid  white,  briog- 
duaiua  jaau-  iiig  out  local  colours  with  fidelity ;  or  coloured,  and 
Om  <ifughi  to    consequraitly  modifring  these  local  tints  with  its 

own.  But  the  power  of  pure  white  light  to  exhibit 
local  colour  is  strangely  variable.  The  morning  li^t  of  about 
nine  or  ten  is  usually  very  pure;  but  the  difference  of  its 
effect  on  different  days,  independently  of  mere  brilliancy,  is 
as  inconceivable  as  ine3q>licdble.  Every  one  knows  how 
capriciously  the  colours  of  a  fine  opal  vaty  from  day  to  day, 
and  how  rare  the  li^ts  are  which  bring  them  fully  out.  Now 
the  expression  of  the  strange,  penetrating,  deep,  neutral  light, 
which,  while  it  aliers  no  colour,  brings  every  colour  up  to  the 
highest  possible  pitch  and  key  of  pure  harmonious  intensity, 
is  the  diief  attribute  of  finely  toned  pictures  by  the  great 
colouruts,  as  opposed  to  pictures  of  equally  high  tone,  by 
masters  who,  careless  of  colour,  are  ctmtent,  like  Cuyp,  to 
lose  local  tints  in  the  golden  blaze  of  abswbing  light. 

Falsehood,  in  this  neutral  tone,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  a 
.  jj  jf^i^^  matter  &r  more  of  feeling  than  of  proof,  for  any 
it«dt  ty  hMca  colour  is  posiible  under  such  lights ;  it  is  meagre- 
(k'^i^^  ness  and  feebleness  only  which  are  to  be  avoided ; 
^v|M%M      and  these  are  rather  matters  of  sensation  than  of 

reasoning.  But  it  is  yet  easy  enough  to  prove  by 
what  exagg^ated  and  false  means  the  pictures  most  cele- 
brated for  this  quality  are  widowed  with  their  richness 
and  solemnity  of  colour.  In  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  of 
Titian,*  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  magnificently 

>  {Foffttie"FyiofCuthage"Beeftbova,  p.841;  for  the  "  Slaver, "  below,  p.  ATI; 
"Cieeru'i  Villa,"  «bov«,  p.  241;  "CroMutf  the  Brook,"  p.  241;  tli«  "Building  of 
Ckrthage,"  np.  113,  241.  Tfae"  Suuiet  behind  Willows"  is  probably  the  pietare  of 
"  Newerk  Abbey,"  painted  in  1815,  now  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Charba  Tennant,  aod 
formerlv  in  thatof  Mr.  Allnutt,  of  Clapham.] 

■  [No.  3A  in  the  NetiDnal  Gallery.  For  a  later  reference  to  this  pawage  and  to  the 
uoimpaired  condition  of  the  picture  after  cleaning,  aee  Roikin'B  letter  to  the  Tunm  of 
Jan.  7,  1847,  on  "  Danger  t«  the  National  Gallery,"  in  ArtvtM  ^  lh«  Ckaee,  IBSO,  LA& 
For  other  nrferenoe*  to  the  picture,  we  above,  pref.  to  2ad  ed.,  gg  23,  26,  pp.  29,  33  ; 
Modem  PuinUrt,  vol.  iii.  ch.  Ix.  g  18,  vol  v.  pL  ix.  ch:  Ui.  §  31;  Aead»n^  JVMa*. 
18M ;  EitmtiU*  qfDnwing,  %%  71  n-,  77.] 
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impossible  than  the  blue  of  the  distant  landscape ;  impossible, 
not  from  its  vividness,  but  because  it  is  not  &int  and  a^iid 
aiou|^  to  account  for  its  purity  of  colour ;  it  is  too  dark  and 
blue  at  the  same  time ;  and  there  is  indeed  so  total  a  want  of 
atmosphere  in  it,  that,  but  fcR*  the  difference  of  form,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  tell  the  mountains  intended  to  be  ten  miles 
■off,  £rom  the  robe  of  Ariadne  close  to  the  spectator.  Yet 
make  this  blue  &int,  aerial,  and  distant ;  make  if  in  the 
slightest  d^;ree  to  resemble  the  truth  of  nature's  colour ;  and 
all  the  tone  of  the  picture,  all  its  intensity  and  splendour,  will 
vanish  on  the  instant.  So  again,  in  the  exquisite  and  inimit- 
aUe  little  bit  of  colour,  the  Euiopa  in  the  Dulwich  Galley ;  ^ 
the  blue  of  the  dark  promontory  on  the  left  is  thoroughly 
absurd  and  impossible,  and  the  warm  tones  of  the  clouds 
equally  so,  unless  it  were  sunset;  but  the  blue  especially, 
because  it  is  near^  than  several  points  of  land  which  are 
equally  in  shadow,  and  yet  are  rendered  in  warm  grey.  But 
the  whole  value  and  tone  of  the  picture  would  be  desbxiyed  if 
this  blue  were  altered. 

Now,  as  much  of  this  kind  of  richness  of  tcme  is  always 
given  by  Turner  as  is  compatible  with  truth  of  g  la  Tumer 
aerial  ^ect;  but  he  will  not  sacrifice  the  higher  wiUnonue 
truths  of  his  landscape  to  mere  pitch  of  colour,  aa  *"**  "**""■ 
Titian  does.     He  infinitely  prefers  having  the  power  of  giving 
extension  of  space,  and  iiilness  of  form,  to  that  of  giving  deep 
melodies  of  tone ;   he  feels  too  much  the  incapacity  of  art, 
with  its  feeble  means  of  light,  t»  give  the  abundance  of 
nature's  gradations ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  taking  pure  white 
for  his  highest  expression  of  light,  that  even  pure  ydlow  may 
give  him  one  more  step  in  the  scale  of  shade,  he  becomes 
necessarily  inferior  in  richness  of  effect  to  the  old 
masters  of  tone  who  always  used  a  golden  highest  |,  ttMum  ** 
li^t,  but  gains  by  the  sacrifice  a  thousand  more  "***^'** 
essential  truths.     For,  though  we  all  know  how 
much  more  like  light,  in  the  abstract,  a  finely  toned  warm  hue 

1  [No.  273  (fbnnerly  NO..290),  "Europ»on  the  Ball"  («fterT1tiaD);  the  orlgliul 
plotar«,  pdntod  f«r  tha  King  of  Spain,  U  in  the  Damlef  colleotioa  kt  0>bbuii  Hall.] 
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will  be  to  the  feelings  than  white,  yet  it  is  utteriy  impossible 
to  mark  the  same  nimiber  of  gradations  between  such  a 
sobered  high  light  and  the  deepest  shadow,  which  we  can 
between  this  and  white ;  and  as  these  gradations  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  give  the  fiwts  of  form  and  distance,  which,  as  we 
have  above  shown,  are  more  important  than  any  truths  of 
tone,*  Turner  sacrifices  the  ridmess  of  his  picture  to  its  com-i 
I^eteiiess,  the  manner  of  the  statement  to  its  matter.  AndJ 
not  (Hily  is  he  ri^t  in  doii^  this  for  the  sake  of  space,  but  he 
is  ri^t  also  in  the  abstract  question  of  colour ;  for  as  we 
obserred  above  {%  14),  it  is  <nily  the  white  lij^t,  the  perfect 
unmodified  group  of  rays,  which  will  bring  out  local  ccdour 
perfectly ;  and  if  the  picture,  therefore,  is  to  be  complete  in  its 
system  of  colour,  that  is,  if  it  is  to  have  each  of  the  three 
primitives  ui  their  purity,  it  must  have  white  for  its  highest 
light,  otherwise  the  purity  of  one  of  than  at  least  wiU  be 
■  jg^  2^  in^tossible.  And  this  leads  us  to  notice  the 
»oimd  fumntg  second  and  more  frequent  quality  of  light  (which 
^^  •  is   assumed  if  we  make   our  highest  representa- 

tion of  it  yellow),  the  positive  hue,  namely,  which  it  may 
itsdf  possess,  of  course  modifying  whatever  local  tints  it 
exhibits,  and  thereby  rendering  certain  colours  necessary,  and 
certain  colours  impossible.  Under  Uie  direct  yellow  li^t  of 
a  descending  sun,  fcnr  instance,  pure  white  and  pure  blue  are 
both  impossible;  because  the  purest  whites  and  blues  that 
nature  could  produce  would  be  turned  in  some  degree  into 
gold  or  green  by  it.;  uid  when  the  sim  is  within  half  a  d^ree 
of  the  horizon,  if  the  sky  be  dear,  a  rose  lig^t  supasedesihe 
golden  one,  still  more  overwhelming  in  its  effect  on  loeal 
colour.  I  have  seen  the  pale  fresh  green  of  ^ring  v^^etation 
in  the  gardens  of  Voiice,  on  the  Lido  side,  turned  pure  russet, 
or  between  that  and  crimson,  by  a  vivid  sunset  <^  this  kind, 

*  More  Important,  observe,  at  mailen  of  IthM  or  fad.  It  mnr  often  chaBoe 
that,  u  ft  natter  of  feeling,  the  tone  is  the  nu»e  inportaat  of  the  two ;  but 
with  this  we  have  here  no  concern.' 

>  {The  above  footnote  did  not  >rP<ar  in  edi.  1  and  2.] 
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every  ptrtide  of  green  colour  hang  absolutely  annihilated.^ 
And  so  under  all  coloured  lights  (uid  there  are  few,  from 
dawn  to  twilight,  which  are  not  slightly  tinted  by  some 
accident  of  atmosphere),  there  is  a  change  of  local  colour, 
which,  when  in  a  picture  it  is  so  exactly  jHroporticmed  that  we 
feel  at  once  both  what  the  local  colours  are  in  themsdves,  and 
what  are  the  colour  and  strength  of  the  light  upon  them,  gives 
us  truUi  of  tone. 

For  exi^ession  of  effects  of  yellow  sunlight,  parts  might 
be  chosen  out  of  the  good  pictures  of  Cuyp,  which  .  ^^  Theptr. 
have  never  be^i  equalled  in  art.*  But  I  much  /mMm  qf  ou/p 
doubt  if  there  be  a  single  bright  Cuyp  in  the  world,  *^^^;^!^^ 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  does  not  present  many  h/^ 
glaring  solecisms  in  tone.  I  have  not  seen  many 
fine  |nctures  of  his,  which  were  not  utterly  spoiled  by  the 
vermUion  dress  of  some  principal  figure,  a  vermilion  totally 
unaffected  and  unwarmed  by  the  gt^en  hue  of  the  rest  of 
Ihe  picture ;  and,  yrhsA  is  worse,  with  little  distinction  between 
its  own  Ulumined  and  shaded  parts,  so  that  it  appears  altogether 
out  of  sundiine,  the  colour  of  a  bright  vermilion  in  dead  cold 
daylight     It  is  possible  that  the  original  colour  may  have 

>  [Tbia  ma  tfa«  «lBct  noted  by  Rockiii  in  hi*  Hvf  *t  Veakfl  on  May  18, 1841 :  ■« 
the  citktion  in  VoL  I.  p.  zl.     In  the  firat  draft  of  thii  paasago  (m«  Wow,  p,  082)  the 

n  nt  greater  ienn^h  ; — 

re  ue  two  qualitiea  of  liftkt  moatoartttullj  to  be  dirtiugnlibed  in  ■pnk- 
iug  of  the  tone  of  a  picture,  lit.  Its  own  actiial  colour,  which  falls  more  or  Um 
OB  everTthlnf  wfaleh  it  tooehea — nenbaliiin^  the  oolonn  exlating  in  \ht 
object*  UiemMlTfla.  Such  is  the  well-knoini  pure  nMe-colour  which  the  raja 
of  the  Bun  B»nme  five  minutee  before  Bunaet  Thi»  colour  ii  acarcely  ever 
aeen  ezoept  on  motrntaln*  and  elouda,  fbr  the  aun  ie  too  low  before  the  tint  Ii 
taken  to  permit  iti  fallings  clear  upon  olgects  on  a  level  with  it,  but  eoiaetimei, 
with  a  lee  horiurn,  and  a  perfeouj  clear  ekj,  it  may  be  teen  low.  I  adduce 
H  ••  the  moat  poaitive  and  oferpowerlnir  bnt  of  light  I  know,  fbr  no  colour 
•tandi  before  It — neen  or  blue  or  whatever  it  vmj  be,  all  are  turned  nearljr 
pure  roee  bj  it  It  ia  of  couree  seen  in  iti  ^[reateat  puritj  on  the  Alpa,  but 
often  ocoara  very  pure  on  the  Ugkeit  cloade,  not  the  cumuli,  but  the  ttnukjf 
vppennoet  bara  at  sunset  I  have  seen  it  once  at  Venice,  of  eztraordlnaiT 
Intenaitf — so  totallr  overwhelming  every  local  tint  within  its  reach,  aa  to 
admit  of  uothiiw  like  a  gncaa  at  their  actual  colour,  the  roae  appearing  in- 
herent and  podtire  in  them.  The  treea  in  the  Botanic  Gardena,  ecpeettU|', 
which  were  of  a  pure  pde  gieen— {It  was  Maj) — became  not  marely  rnaset 
but  pore  red."] 

'or  Ruakin's  numi --,« 

and  ^.  eapeeiaUy  Modern  PaiiUert,  vol.  v.  pt  iz.  ch.  xi.] 


'  [For  Ruakin's  numenms  refarenoea  to  Cnjp,  see  index  volome  to  this  edition; 
'  -        " .ch.  x" 
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gone  down  in  all  cases,  or  that  these  purts  may  have  been 
villainously  repainted ;  but  I  am  the  rather  disposed  to  believe 
them  genuine,  because  even  throughout  the  best  of  his  pictures 
th^e  are  evident  recurrences  of  the  same  kind  of  solecism  in 
other  colours;  greens,  for  instance,  as  in  the  steep  bank  cm 
tiie  right  of  the  lai^^est  picture  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery ;  *  and 
browns,  as  in  the  lying  cow  in  the  same  picture,  which  is  in 
most  visible  and  painiul  contrast  with  the  one  standing  beside 
it ;  the  flank  of  the  standing  one  being  bathed  in  breathing 
sunshine,  and  the  reposing  one  laid  in  with  as  dead,  opaque, 
and  lifeless  brown  as  ever  came  raw  &om  a  novice's  pallet. 
And  again,  in  that  marked  88,°  while  the  figures  on  the  light 
are  walking  in  the  most  precious  light,  and  those  just  beyond 
them  in  the  distance  leave  a  furlong  or  two  of  pure  viable 
sunbeams  between  us  and  them,  the  cows  in  the  centre  are 
entirdy  dqnired,  poor  things,  of  both  light  and  air.  And 
tiiese  fiuling  parts,  thou^  they  often  escape  the  eye  what 
we  are  hear  the  picture  and  i^le  to  dwell  upon  what  is 
beautiful  in  it,  yet  so  injure  its  whole  efiect,  that  I  question 
if  there  be  many  Cuyps  in  which  vivid  colours  occur,  which 
will  not  lose  ijieir  ^ect  and  become  o(^  and  flat  at  a. 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  paces,  retaining  their  influence  only 
when  the  eye  is  close  enough  to  rest  on  the  right  parts  with- 
out including  the  whole.  Take,  for  instance,  the  large  one 
in  our  National  Gallery,*  seen  from  the  opposite  door,  where 
the  black  cow  appears  a  great  deal  nearer  than  the  dc^,  and 
the  golden  tones  of  the  distance  look  like  a  sepia  drawing 
rather  than  like  simshine,  owing  chiefly  to  the  utter  want  ^ 
atrial  greys  indicated  through  them. 

Now,  there  is  no  instance  in  the  works  of  Turner  of 
anything  so  faithful  and  imitative  of  sunshine  as  the  best 
puts  of  Cuyp ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  not  a  single 

1  ["  UndMApe  with  C»ttle  and  Fi^iw,"  No.  169  (now  No.  128).     For  other  mCh^ 
sneM  to  tho  lame  ^cture,  we  pp.  3M,  370.] 

*  ["  Landscape  with  Cattle  and  Fignm,"  noir  No.  24A.     For  other  referenoea,  aee 
below,  pp,  fill,  624.] 

*  pfo.  S3,     An  svenliw  L^ndgeape."    For  another  reference,  aee  Modem  Painten, 
vol  r.  pt  tL  oh.  Y.  §  7.] 
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vvfltige  of  the  same  kind  of  s(Jecdsin.  It  is  true,  tlwt  in  bis 
I  fondness  for  colour.  Turner  is  in  the  habit  of  allow-  a  ^  TutTter 
ling  excessively  cold  ftsgments  in  his  wannest  pic-  wn^wpi^ 
tures ;  but  these  are  never,  observe,  warm  colours  ^^^MtntL 
'with  no  light  upon  them,  useless  as  contrasts,  while  *'^^- 
they  are  discords  in  the  tone ;  but  they  are  bite  of  the  very 
coolest  tints,  partially  removed  from  the  general  influmce, 
and  exquisitely  valuable  as  coloiu**  though,  with  all  deference 
be  it  ^K>ken,  I  think  them  sometimes  slightly  destructive  c^ 
what  iTOuld  otherwise  be  perfect  ton&  For  instance,  the  two 
blue  and  white  stripes  on  the  drifting  flag  of  the  Slave  Ship, 
are,  I  think,  the  least  decree  too  purely  cooL  I  think  botii 
the  blue  and  white  would  be  impossible  under  such  a  light ; 
and  in  the  swne  way  tlw  white  parts  of  the  dress  of  the  NqmleMi 
intei&re,  by  their  coolness,  with  the  perfectly  managed  warmth 
of  all  the  r«st  of  the  picture.*  But  bt^h  these  lights  are  reflexcjn, 
and  it  is  neariy  impossible  to  say  what  tones  may  be  assumed 
W&i  by  the  wannest  light  reflected  from  a  cool  surface;  so 
that  we  cannot  actually  convict  these  parts  of  fidsehood,  and 
though  we  should  have  liked  the  tojte  of  the  picture  bettw 
had  they  been  slightly  wumer,  we  cannot  but  like  the  a^cvr 
of  tb9  picture  better  with  them  as  they  are;  while,  Cuyp*& 
failing  portions  are  not  only  evidently  and  demonstral%  fiijse, 
beiog  in  direct  light,  but  are  as  disagreeable  in  colour  as  false 
in  tftofi,  and  ii^juiious  to  everything  near  them.  And  the 
b^  propf  of  the  grammatical  accuracy  of  the  tones  of  Tinner 
JH  in  tbe  perfect  and  unchai^^ging  influence  of  all  his  pictures 
at  any  distance.  We  approach  only  to  follow  the  sunshine 
into  every  cranny  of  the  leafage,  and  retire  c»dy  to  feel  it 
difiused  over  tbe  scene,  the  whole  picture  glowing  like  a  sun 
or  star  at  whatever  distance  we  stand,  and  lighting  the  air 
between  us  and  it ;  while  many  even  of  the  best  pictures  of 
Claude  must  be  looked  close  into  to  be  felt,  and  lose  light 

>  [The  Nrnpolwrn  la  "  War :  the  Exile  Md  the  Rock- Um  pet "  (1842),  No.  629  in  the 
Natiwul  Gmllerr ;  for  a  iescriptioa  of  the  picture,  aee  2fotet  on  iha  Turner  OaUny,  and 
Wlow,  cb.  iL  fl  S,  p.  Saa.  FerethMiebr«)eea,MHi  in  this  TOL,H.Se7,9M>  488,474; 
and  Modem  PaMen,  vol.  Ir.  ch.  zviii.  §  24;  voL  t.  pt  vil.  ch.  11.  §  1«,  pt  iz.  cb.  ri. 
§1  30,  31  M.] 

m.  8 
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every  foot  that  we  retire.  The  smallest  of  the  three  sea-pfvts 
in  the  National  Gallery  *  is  valuable  and  ri^t  in  tone,  when 
we  are  dose  to  it;  but  ten  yards  off,  it  is  all  brid^ust, 
oflfensivdy  and  evidently  false  in  its  whole  hue. 

The  comparison*  of  Turner  with  Cuyp  and  Claude  may 
§21  Tktpover  sound  stnuige  in  most  ears;  but  this  is  chiefly 
j*  TtiTtur  vf  because  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  analysing  and 
'^^^%-  dwelling  upon  those  difficult  and  daring  passages 
*'^-  of  the  modem  master  which  do  not  at  first  i^peal 

to  our  ordinary  notions  of  truth,  owing  to  his  habit  of  uniting 
two,  three,  or  even  more  separate  tones  in  the  same  com- 
position.  In  this  also  he  strictly  follows  nature,  &»■  wherevCT 
climate  changes,  tone  changes,  and  the  climate  changes  with 
every  200  feet  of  elevation,  so  that  the  upper  clouds  are  always 
different  in  tone  &om  the  lower  ones ;  these  from  the  rest 
of  the  landscape,  and  in  all  probability,  some  part  of  the 
horizon  from  the  rest.  And  when  nature  allows  this  in  a 
'  high  d^ree,  as  in  her  most  gorgeous  ^ects  she  always  will, 
she  does  not  herself  impress  at  once  with  int^isity  of  ttme, 
as  in  the  deep  and  quiet  yellows  of  a  July  evening,  but  rather 
with  the  magnificence  and  variety  of  associated  cdour,  in 
which,  if  we  give  time  and  attention  to  it,  we  shall  gradually 
find  the  solemnity  and  the  depth  of  tw«ity  tones  instead  of 
<me.  Now,  in  Turner's  power  of  associating  cold  with  warm 
light  no  one  has  ever  approached  or  even  ventured  into  the 
same  field  with  him.  The  old  masters,  content  with  tme 
nmple  tone,  sacrificed  to  its  unity  all  the  exquisite  gradations 
and  varied  touches  of  relief  and  change  by  which  nature  unites 
her  hours  with  each  other.  They  give  the  warmUi  of  the 
anking  sun,  overwhelming  all  things  in  its  gold,  but  they  did 
not  give  those  grey  passages  about  the  horizon  where,  sem 
through  its  dying  light,  the  cool  and  the  gloom  of  night  gather 
themselves  for  fiieir  victory.  Whether  it  was  in  them  im- 
potence or  judgment,  it  is  not  for  me  to  dedde.    I  have  cmly 


[No.   fi.  "A  Saaport  at  Snniet."    For  anotliar  refareoea,  Me  b«Iov,  i 
IMS,  p.  378.] 
'  [Edi.  1  and2bflg{D  thla  aeetion,  "I  do  not  donbt  the  oonpariMii,"  etc.] 
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to  pMnt  to  the  daring  of  Turner  in  this  respect  as  something 
to  whidi  art  affwds  no  matter  of  cxMnparism,  as  that  in  whidi 
the  mere  attempt  is,  in  itself,  superiority.     Take  the  evening 

•  eflect  with  the  TAn^raire.^  That  picture  will  not,  at  the  first 
glance,  deceive  as  a  piece  ai  actual  sunlight ;  but  this  is  because 
there  is  in  it  more  than  sunlight,  because  under  the  blazing  veil 
of  vaulted  fire  which  lights  the  vessel  on  her  last  path,  there  is 
a  blue,  de^,  desolate  hollow  of  darkness,  out  of  which  you  can 
hear  the  voice  of  the  night  wind,  and  the  dull  boom  of  the 
disturbed  sea ;  because  the  cold  deadly  shadows  of  the  twilight 
are  gathering  through  every  sunbeam,  and  moment  by  moment 
as  you  look,  you  vrill  &ncy  some  new  film  and  faintness  of  the 

.  night  has  risen  over  the  vastness  of  the  departing  form. 

And  if,  in  effects  of  this  kind,  time  be  taken  to  dwell  up(m 
the  individual  tones,  and  to  study  the  laws  of  their  §  23,  jiMapi- 
rectmcilement,  there  will  be  found,  in  the  recent  t**"**"- 
Academy  pictures  of  this  great  artist,  a  mass  of  various  truth 
to  which  nothing  can  be  brought  for  compariscm;  whidi 
stands  not  only  unrivalled,  but  uncontended  with,  aad  which, 
when  in  carrying  out  it  may  be  inferior  to  some  of  the  picked 
passages  of  the  old  mastors,  is  so  through  deUberate  choice 
rather  to  suggest  a  multitude  of  truths  than  to  imitate  one, 
and  through  a  strife  with  difficulties  of  effect  of  which  art  can 
afford  no  parallel  example.  Nay,  in  the  next  chapter,  respect- 
ing colour,  we  shall  see  fiuther  reason  for  doubting  the  truth 
of  Claude,  Cuyp,  and  Poussin,  in  tone, — reason  so  palpable 
that  if  these  were  all  that  were  to  be  contended  with,  I  should 
scarcely  have  allowed  any  inferiority  in  Turner  whatsoever ;  * 

*  We  miut  not  leave  the  subject  of  tone  without  alluding  to  the  worici 
of  the  late  George  Bazrett,  which  aUbrd  glorious  and  exalted  passages  of 
light ;  and  of  John  Varlej,  who,  though  l«ss  truthful  in  his  aim,  wai  fra- 
quendy  deep  in  his  feeling.  Some  of  the  sketches  of  De  Wint  are  also 
admirable  in  this  respect.  Ag  for  our  oil  pictures,  the  less  that  is  said  about 
them  the  better.  Callcott  had  the  truest  aim ;  but  not  having  any  eye  for 
coloor,  it  was  tniposstble  for  him  to  succeed  in  tone.* 


>  [For  this  tricture,  see  above,  p.  247  ».] 

■  [George  Barret,  the  eminent  landaeape-painter,  1728-1784.  Hii  son,  George 
Barret  the  younger,  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Old  Water-Coloiir  Society, 
1 774-18H12.     Rnikin  refers  presnniably  to  the  elder ;  for  other  references,  see  below. 
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hut  I  allow  it,  not  m  much  with  referenw  to  iha  dcc^tire 
imitatiaiis  of  sunlight,  wTsu|^t  out  with  daperate  exaggera- 
tions of  shade  of  the  peaitBaed  landicape  painters,  as  with 
reference  to  the  glory  of  Rubens,  the  ^ow  of  Titian,  \he 
silvCT  tenderness  of  Ca^^iari,  and  perhaps  more  Ihaa  all  to  the 
precious  and  pure  passages  of  intense  feeling  and  heavenly 
I^it,  holy  and  undefikd,  and  glorious  with  the  changeless 
passion  of  eternity,  which  sanctiiy  with  their  diaddess  peace 
the  deep  and  noble  eonoqvtioits  of  the  early  school  of 
Italy, — of  Fra  Bartolomeo,  Pcrugino,  and  the  eariy  nund 
of  Bafiaelle. 

pp.  614,  624,  »nd  Modem  Painitr»,  vol  ir.  ch.  v.  g  10.  For  o 
Varler  (ITTB-lSd),  m  Wwr,  pp.  «»  r.,  MS  n.,  Int.  For  C 
pp.  m,  2W.] 
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CHAPTER  11' 

OP  TRUTH   OF  COLOUR 

T^RE  is.  in  t^e  first  room  of  th«  National  Galkrf,  a  land- 
scape attributed  to  Caspar  Poussin,  ci^ed  same-  §  i.  oi>iefva~ 
times  Alicia,  sometimes  Le  or  La  Riccia,  according  '^  o**** 
to  the  fancy  of  catalogue  printers.'    Whether  it  o.PimMi»'$iA 
can  be  supposed  to  resemble  the  ancient  Arida,  '''^- 
now  La  Riccia,  close  to  Albano,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to 
detennine,  seeing  that  most  of  the  towns  of  these  old  masters 
are  quite  as  like  one  place  as  another ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
a  town  on  a  hill,  wooded  with  two-and-thirty  bushes,  of  very 
uniform  size,  and  possessing  about  the  same  number  of  leaves 
each.     These  bushes  are  all  painted  in  witii  one  dull  opaque 
brown,  becoming  very  slightly  greenish  towards  the  lights, 
and  discover  in  one  place  a  bit  of  rock,  which  of  course  would 

>  [Bdt.  1  tnd  2  b*d  ftn  earlier  jwragnph  at  tli«  beginning  at  thii  ohkpter,  ■•  fbllowa : 
"Tbem  i«  nothitig  m  high  in  art  bat  that  a  •canile  Jmt  can  raaclt  It,  and 
often,  the  vrMtter  the  irotk,  the  eaaler  it  ii  to  turn  it  ioto 
ridlcole.     To  appreciate  the  eeieac«  of  Tnraer'a  colour  would    g  1.  Iwvmpc- 
fsquire  the  Kbaiy  of  a  life,  but  to  lang^h  at  it  requires  little  laicet^tht 
more  than  the  kiiowledxe  that  yolk  of  tgg  ii  yellow  and   later  erUict  tf 
spinaffe  green— a  ftiDd  of  erltieal  infotmatlon  on  whleh  the   Tumti't 
remarln  ef  moat  of  our  IcAding-  periodlesla  have  bate  of  late   ootottr. 
yean  eiduaiTely  based.     We  ahall,  bowerer,  in  ipife  Of  the 
Bolphnr  and  treacle  crlticiaini  of  our  Scotch  connDiHenri,  and  the  egn  and 
«pinaffe  of  our  BniTlieh  ones,  endeavour  to  tertthe  worlciofthiagreetoolouTiit 
by  a  knowle^e  oi  nature  Bomewbat  more  extennve  than  Is  to  be  gained  by  an 

analntance,  however  familiar,  with  the  apothecary^  shop,  or  the  dlnner- 
le.'' 
IV  tvAtencM  here  are  tn  pusagea  in  the  critiqnee  of  Tnmet'B  ^tctnrea  of  1842  In 
BhektBMd  and  the  Athmaum ;  tee  abore,  pp.  txW. ,  17.  Tomer,  ft  may  be  remarked, 
MWietltnee  Unghed  good-natoredly  at  hhnaelf,  and  need  enBnary  eamparlamia.  "At 
a  dio&er  when  I  was  preaent,"  aaya  Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  "a  aalad  wm  oflered  to  Tnm«r, 


wbe  called  die  attention  of  hb  neighbour  at  the  taUe  (JonM  Uoyd,  ^torw&rda  Lord 

.......     .,.__,.._   _.„^_  .... . "-attottuce,  1— ""'  —' 

ilzture,  del 
If  pictune' 

the  ^dnre.  He  Mew,  pp.  sTl,  US  n.,  atid 

■i 


Overatona)  to  U  In  the  following  worda:  'NIm  cool  green  thatrntuce,  bn'tit?  and 
the  beetroot  prsttv  red— not  qidte  atrong  enoogh ;  aM  tlte  mixture,  delictte  Unt  ef 
yellow  llurt.    AddaMM  mvatard,  and  then  nm  nv*  one  of  my  pictune'"  {MfAut^- 

rnpkg  Old  AmMteetuw,  1U7»  vol.  L  p.  131).] 

'  [No.  M.    For  other  mfcraueea  t«  the  ^nare 


Cr  liurt.    AddaMM  mvatard,  and  then  nm  nv«  one  of  my  pictune'"  {MfAut^- 
MtJem  PtttHten,  Vol.  li.  tee.  il.  eh.  11.  fi  lt.1 
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in  nature  bare  been  oocrfand  grey  beaidetfae  hirtroQi  fanes  of 
firfi^e,  and  wlikli,  tfaenfiiR,  beii^  moreover  eompfal^  in 
dnde,  is  eonriitqidy  and  adentificaDy  paintod  of  a  rrxj  dor, 
pretty,  and  pontiTe  brick  red,  the  only  tfaii^  fike  eokmr  in 
tbe  pictures  The  foreground  is  b  piece  of  mad  wfaicfa.  in 
order  to  malK  alknrance  fix-  its  greater  neaineB»  far  its  being 
eoaspklteiy  in  ligfat,  and,  it  may  be  tffcsumed,  far  the  quantity 
of  TCgetation  usualty  prcaait  on  caniagc-raads,  is  giren  in  a 
ray  eoci  green  gr^ ;  and  the  truth  of  the  picture  is  com- 
pleted by  a  number  of  dots  in  the  sky  on  the  ri^it,  with  a. 
stalk  to  than,  oi  a  sober  and  axDular  brown.' 

Not  long  ago,  I  was  skiwly  descending  this  Tery  bit  irf" 
carriage-road,  the  first  turn  after  you  leave  Alhano,'  not  a 
little  impeded  by  the  worthy  successors  of  the  anoent  pmto- 
Qrpes  at  Vcsento.*     It  had  been  wild  weather  when  I  left. 


Gdlarr  tkal  thi* 

, (ISBOlmecRiMknivnite.    AwwhritMHk 

iffliM  to  othw  "  iM  OMMm  "  in  dw  GallcfT  nftmd  t*  i"  ^>>*  ^Mk.  1 

*  [RmUb  ma  then  an  Jan.  6,  mkI  anin  mi  UmiA  ao,  ISU.  b  JVwfcwfc  (u. 
<L  iH.  I  4^,  in  dewriUiw  tlw  tour  &f  Omt  jmt,  be  refen  to  dw~"BCTta|n  tlw 
•ItMIMt  qnoW— M^m  in  JWMmt  AtiMto*,  H>d  €tt»t »  ttw  ham  bam  kia  Anr,  to 
ib»«  tkit  wMle  St  Uik  bm«  he  *'iwTv  diev  aDTtbiiig  bat  in  Modi  OBtlin^'' W ''«•«• 
enrrtUng:  frrt  In  mlonr,  ■■  it  oug^ht  to  be  ncn."    lie  full  fmrngt  in  Vkm  ttuy  i* 

"  Joft  bcTood  [Albww]  degraded  into  ■  bolknr  witb  another  vill^e  on 
the  hill  OBpedto,  a  meet  elepnt  and  *ni.i^i^  Knmp  of  diud  towcra  md 
wool,  iuinnelf  wiad  mitliiM  ^aiuat  akjr,  ihi  i  mliin)  bjr  deUaeos  cMhNw  and 
daUnto  nprUU  ItoBwm  flip  of  tree,  into  a  dark  ricl  tened  depth  ot 
tmviao,  eat  of  wUeb  raee,  neenr,  and  clear  afiainat  it*  ihade,  a  gnr  wall  of 
rack — an  abatdnta  miracla  for  Uet^ii^  of  bright  lieheaaua  coloar;  onr 


fk^Oen  1 

fotepvnnd ;  their  tmnka  raing,  bom  hdd  faagnMBto 

<n  ini7«>uHw   uc>a  H>Mi^  With  regelatiM)  of  the  richeat  powible  tone,  the 

wheU  thing  for  about  three  minatea  of  rwidlj  ehai^iiV  conpeaition  abaolatdr 

unpanllalad  in  my  axperienee,  e^erially  tor  iU  UAol  iMeacmdeoee  of  ma 

atmee^ierie  efeet,  htiag  nsder  a  grev  and  anbnifccn  akj  wiUi  nin  aa  bright 

aa  a  Srrt-nto  Tamer,    I  mt  quHe  eiek  wUh  deU^" 

niie  word  "apriga"  waa  inaerted  ij  Rntkin  in  Prctmta, lor  a  ■ketch  in  the  original) 

On  Hareb  SO,  on  the  retumjaumef  fromNiqtIea,  Ruakinagainatopped  atthe)^,Bnd 

Duda  the  drawtng  <bi  tba  c^laetian  of  Hn.  Cunliffe)  which  waa  No.  66  in  the  Rttakiit 

KahlUtian  of  1001.     "  Not  qnfto  ae  fine,"  he  notaa  thia  time,  "aa  it  aeema  at  tba  paas- 

Digjl^ee.  .  .  .  8U11  it  li  the  fineet  thing  I  ever  mw  put  together  by  Nature."] 

'  [Jnrenal,  Ir.  119.    Bat  it  la  a  eeitaln  Catollua,  and  not  VoMnto,  who  U  there 
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Rcnne,  and  all  across  the  Campag^ia  the  clouds  were  sweeping 
in  sulphurous  blue,  with  a  clap  of  thunder  or  two,  g  2  ^,  „„„. 
and  breaking  gleams  of  sun  along  the  Claudian  pared  teuk  the 
aqueduct  lighting  up  the  infinity  of  its  arches  '«*«^**»«- 
like  the  bridge  of  chaos.  But  as  I  climbed  the  long  slope  of 
the  Alban  Mount,  the  storm  swept  finally  to  the  north,  and 
the  noble  outline  of  the  domes  of  Albano,  and  graceful  dark- 
ness of  its  ilex  grove,  rose  against  pure  streaks  of  alternate 
blue  and  amber ;  the  upper  sky  gradually  flushing  through 
the  last  fragments  of  rain-cloud  in  deep  palpitating  azure,  half 
sther  and  half  dew.  The  noonday  sun  came  slanting  down 
the  rocky  slopes  of  La  Riccia,  and  their  masses  of  aitangled 
and  tall  foliage,  whose  autumnal  tints  were  mixed  with  the 
wet  verdure  of  a  thousand  eveigreens,  were  penetrated  with  it 
as  with  rain.  I  cannot  call  it  colour,  it  was  conflagration.  ' 
Furple,  and  crimson,  and  scarlet,  like  the  curtains  of  God's 
tabernacle,  the  rejoicing  trees  sank  into  the  valley  in  showers 
of  li^^t,  every  separate  leaf  quivering  with  buoyant  and  burn- 
ing life;  each,  as  it  turned  to  reflect  or  to  transmit  the 
sunbeun,  first  a  torch  and  then  an  emerald.  Far  up  into  the 
recesses  of  the  valley,  the  green  vistas  arched  like  the  hollows 
of  mighty  waves  of  some  crystalline  sea,  with  the  arbutus 
flowers  dashed  along  their  flai^  for  foam,  and  silver  flakes  of 
(H-ange  spray  tossed  into  the  air  around  them,  breaking  over 
the  grey  walls  of  rock  into  a  thousand  separate  stars,  foding 
and  IrinHling  alternately  as  the  weak  wind  lifted  and  let  them 
&1L  Every  glade  of  grass  burned  like  the  golden  floor  of 
heaven,  opening  in  sudden  gleams  as  ihe  foliage  broke  and 
closed  above  it,  as  sheet-lightning  opens  in  a  cloud  at  sunset ; 
the  moticmless  masses  of  dark  rock— dark  thougb  flushed  with 
searlet  lichen,  casting  their  quiet  shadows  across  its  restless 
radiance,  the  fountain  underneath  them  filling  its  marble 
hoUow  with  blue  mist  and  fitful  sound ;  and  over  all,  the 
multitudinous  bars  of  amber  and  rose,  the  sacred  clouds  that 


dMCfibed  M  "  A  blind  ijcophuit,  onljr  fit  to  heg  alnu  at  tha  wheel'i  dde  on  the  Aridao 
ntad,  mnd  throir  eoudng'  Iobmi  aflor  tlie  charwt  •■  it  gotm  down  hilL" 

' '"  "■•'-'■        >•  gg»iB  w«rB  Mcortomed  to  t    _  

e  note*  In  Ma^i'a  Juveiiai,  1^)-] 


Ae  Applan  rcNid  (HonM,  Bat.  L  i,  1>,  and  beggwe  w«ra  aocutomed  to  take  tbcdr  ataad 
on  tkcniU  laadinf  from  Albano  to  Aricia  (tee  ni 
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have  no  dadtoiess,  and  only  exist  to  illumiae,  were  seen  in 
fathomless  intervals  betweoi  the  solemn  and  orbed  repose  of 
the  stcme  pines,  passing  to  lose  themsdres  in  the  last,  white, 
blinding  lustre  criT  the  measureless  line  where  the  Camfiagna 
melted  into  the  blaze  of  the  sea.^ 

Tell  me  who  is  likest  this,  Poussin  or  Turner  I  Not  in  liisi 
8  3.  Tunur  most  daring  and  dating  efitxts  oould  Tunier| 
*'»^f*«  himself  come  near  it;  but  you  could  not  at  tfae; 
Mffiomy'ta  time  have  thought  of  or  remembered  tibe  work  of 
*<^'*-  any  other  man  as  having  the  remotest  hue  <sc^ 

resemblance  of  what  you  saw.  Nor  am  I  speaking  of  what  kj 
uncommtm  or  unnatural ;  there  is  no  climate,  no  place,  and' 
scarc^y  an  hour,  in  wluch  nature  does  not  exhibit  colour 
which  no  morttd  eff<Ht  can  imitate  or  approach.  For  all  ouit 
artificial  pigments  are,  even  when  seen  under  the  same  drcum-i 
stances,  dead  and  lightless  beade  her  living  ctdour ;  the  gi<een 
xjf  a  growing  1^,  the  scwlet  of  a  &esh  fiower,  no  art  nor 
expedient  can  reach ;  but  in  addition  to  this,  nature  exhibits, 
her  hues  imder  an  intensity  of  sunlight  which  trebles  their 
brilliancy ;  while  the  painter,  deprived  of  this  splendid  aid, 
worics  still  with  what  is  actually  a  grey  shadow  cinnpared  with 
the  fbrce  of  nature's  colour.  Take  a  blade  of  grass  and  a 
scarlet  flower,  and  place  them  so  as  to  receive  sunJi^t  boride 
the  Ivightest  canvas  that  ever  left  Turner's  easel,  and  the 
picture  will  be  extinguished.  So  far  from  outfituang  nature, 
he  does  not,  as  fkr  as  mere  vividness  of  colour  goes,  one  half 
readi  her.  But  does  he  use  this  brilliancy  of  colour  cm  objects 
to  whidi  it  does  not  properly  belong?  Let  us  compare  his 
works  in  this  respect  with  a  few  instances  from  the  old  masters. 

Tha%  is,  on  the  left-huid  side  of  SalvatcH^'s  Mercury  and 
5  4.  impo4Hbie  ***®  Woodman  in  our  National  Gallery,*  swuethmg 
e9iom,^asi-  without  doubt  intended  for  a  rocky  mountain, 
vator.Tttian;  ^  ^^^  middle  distance,  near  enough  for  all  its 
fissures  and  crags  to  be  distinctly  visible,  Or,  rather,  for  a 
great  many  awkward  scratches  of  the  brush  over  it  to  be 

>  [6  8,  flWh"ttbMfe«HiiaiwMtb«r'' tDOMmd,  Hf  40fn  J'MHitt.^fwfer.} 
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▼inbte,  whieh,  though  not  particularly  rqmsentative  other  of 
one  tkAag  or  anotJwr,  are  without  doubt  ntended  to  be 
symboKcal  of  rods.  Now  no  mountain  in  fiiU  bgfat,  and  near 
maugfa  tor  its  details  of  crag  to  be  seen,  is  without  great 
Tariety  of  delicate  colour.  Salrator  has  painted  it  throu^out 
without  one  instant  of  variation ;  but  this,  I  suppose,  m  sim- 
phctty  and  generalization ; — let  it  pass :  but  what  is  the  colour  ? 
JPiere  sky  bluet  without  oae  grain  of  grey  or  any  modifying 
hue  wfaatsoerer;*  the  same  brush  iHiich  had  just  given  the 
bluest  parts  of  the  sky  has  been  more  loaded  at  the  same  part 
of  tiie  pallet,  and  the  whole  mountain  thrown  in  with  unmiti- 
gated ultramarine.  Now  mountains  only  cm  beoome  pure 
blue  when  there  is  so  much  air  between  us  and  them  that 
tlwy  become  mere  fiat  dwk  shades,  every  detail  being  totally 
lost:  they  becovne  blue  when  they  become  air,  and  not  till 
thai.  Consequently  this  part  of  Salvator's  paintii^,  bdng  (tf 
/hills  perfectly  clear  and  near,  with  ^  tbdr  detuls  vitable,  is, 
as  Hu*  as  colour  is  concerned,  broad  bold  fidsehood,  the  direet 
assertion  of  direct  impossibility. 

In  the  whole  range  of  Turner's  woHes,  recent  or  of  old 
date,  you  will  not  find  an  instance  of  anything  near  enough  to 
have  details  visible,  painted  in  sky  blue.  Wherever  Turner 
Igives  blue,  thore  he  gives  atmos^ere;  it  is  air,  not  object 
'Blue  he  gives  to  his  sea;  so  does  nature; — blue  he  gives, 
s^iphiieKle^,  to  his  extreme  distanoe ;  so  does  nature ; — blue 
he  gives  to  the  misty  shadows  and  hollows  of  his  hills;  so 
does  nature ;  but  blue  he  gives  not^  where  detail  and  illumined 
Surface  are  visible ;  as  he  comes  into  light  and  character,  so  he 
breaks  into  warmth  and  varied  hue :  nor  is  there  in  one  of  his 
works — and  I  speak  of  the  Academy  pictures  especially — one 
touch  of  cold  colour  which  is  not  to  be  accounted  foe,  and 
proved  right  and  full  of  meaning. 

I  do  not  say  that  Salvatm-'s  distance  is  not  uiist-like ;  both 
in  that,  and  in  the  yet  more  glaringly  false  distances  of  Titian 

tPor  Rmkln'a  reply  to  a  eritiuem  of  this  puHwe,  Me  belov,  Appeadil  iL,  p.  61S.] 
In  ed.  1  thk  pMMR«  wm  diffsrentlr  phnwed :  "Blue  ha  is,  in  hi*  urn;  m  ii 

—    ii.._i._i_ 1,__    '    '^'-      -"uediBUnco;  BO  !■  nature; — Uneheia, 

o  ii  natnra ;  bvt  blue  ke  i>  ntt"  etc.] 


wAbiv  ;— blue  he  U,  u  ■  wpphire,  in  hia  extreMe  diaUnce ;  ao  ii  natare ; — Une  he  ia, 
in  the  raiaty  ihadem  end  hollawa  of  h) .... 
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above  alluded  to/  and  in  hundreds  of  others  of  equal  Uddness 
of  exaggeration,  I  can  take  delight,  and  periuqw  should  be 
sorry  to  see  them  other  than  th^  are;  but  it  is  somewhat 
singular  to  hear  people  talking  of  Tunoer's  exquisite  care  and 
watchfulness  in  ctdour  as  false,  while  tb^  receive  sudi  cases 
of  preposterous  and  audaiaous  fiction  with  the  most  generous 
and  simple  credulity. 

Agun,  in  the  upper  idcy  of  the  [Hcture  of  Nidiolas  Foussin, 
1 6.  Pouam,  beforc  noticed,*  the  clfNids  are  of  a  very  fine  dear 
MJ  Giaud€.  olive  green,  about  the  same  tint  as  the  brightest 
parts  of  the  trees  beneath  them.  They  cannot  have  altered 
(or  else  the  trees  must  have  been  painted  in  grey),  for  the  hue 
is  hannonious  and  well  united  with  the  rest  of  the  picture,  and 
the  blue  and  white  in  the  centre  of  the  sky  are  still  fre^  and 
pure.  Now  a  greoi  sky  in  open  and  illumined  dutanee  is 
very  firequent,  and  voy  beautiful ;  but  rich  ohve-green  clouds, 
as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  nature,  are  a  piece  of  colour  in 
which  she  is  not  ^  to  indulge.  You  will  be  puxded  to  show 
me  such  a  thing  in  the  recent  works  of  Turner.*  Agmin,  take 
any  impwtant  group  of  trees,  I  do  not  care  whose — Claude's, 
Salvator's,  or  Poussin's — with  lateral  light  (that  in  the  Mar- 
riage of  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  or  Cupar's  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  for 
instance):'  can  it  be  soiously  supposed  that  those  murl^ 

*  There  is  perhaps  nothing  more  characteristic  of  a  great  colouritt  than 
hii  power  of  uaing  greens  in  strange  place*  without  their  bdng  felt  aa  aoeh, 
or  at  least  than  a  constant  preference  of  green  rny  to  purple  gre^.  And  tbifr 
hue  of  Poussin's  clouds  would  have  been  perfectly  agreeable  and  allowable, 
had  there  been  gold  or  crimson  enough  in  the  rest  of  the  picture  to  have 
thrown  It  into  giey.  It  is  only  becanse  the  lower  clouds  ar«  pare  white  and 
blue,  and  because  the  trees  arc  of  the  same  colour  as  the  uouda,  that  the 
cloud  colour  becomes  false.  There  is  a  fine  instance  of  a  sky,  green  in  itself, 
but  turned  grey  by  the  opposition  of  warm  colour,  in  Turner's  Devooport  with 
the  Dockyanls.^ 

>  flu  the  preceding  chapter,  §  Ifi,  p.  268.] 

■  [Is  the  preoBding  chapter,  §  8,  p.  263.  The  picture  is  "  Phoeton,"  Na  40  in  ths 
National  Gallery.  In  the  1SS8  and  BuWqueut  edi.  "Nicholas"  was  ilterad  to 
"  QtmfnJ"  apparency  «nder  the  Mea  that  the  picture  here  referred  to  is  the  "  la  fUocia  " 
(above,  §  1) ;  but  the  "  alive  green "  clouds,  etc.,  are  in  the  "  Phodon,"  not  in  the 
"URicda.^] 

■  [For  CUude's  "  Imbc  and  Itebeeca"  (or,  "The  Hill"),  see  above,  p.  41  n. ;  for 
Gaspard  FouMln's  "Saerifioe  of  Isaac"  (N.O.,  No.  31),  see  below,  pp.  3S£,  S48,  376.] 

*  [In  "  Bogbnd  and  Wales,"  No.  8 ;  e/  above,  p.  260  n.,  and  below,  p.  H«.] 
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browns  and  melancholy  greens  are  representative  of  the  tints 
of  leaves  under  fliU  noraiday  sun  ?  ^  I  know  that  you  cannot 
hdp  looking  upon  all  these  pictures  as  {Heces  of  dark  relief 
against  a  light  wholly  proceeding  from  the  distances;  but 
they  are  nothing  of  the  kind,  tbey  are  norai  and  morning 
effects  with  full  lateral  lig^t  Be  so  kind  as  to  match  the 
colour  of  a  leaf  in  the  sun  (the  darkest  you  like)  as  nearly  as 
you  can,  and  brii^  your  matdied  colour  and  set  it  beside  one 
of  these  groups  of  trees,  and  take  a  blade  of  common  grass, 
and  set  it  beside  any  part  of  the  fullest  light  of  th«r  fore- 
grounds, and  then  talk  about  the  truth  of  colour  of  the  old 
masters! 

And  let  not  arguments  respecting  the  sublimity  or  fidelity 
<Aimpre»non  be  iHought  forwuti  here.  I  have  nothing  idiat- 
ever  to  do  with  this  at  present.  I  am  not  tjJlring  about  what 
is  sublime,  but  about  what  is  true.  People  attack  Turner  on 
Uiis  ground ;  they  never  spedc  of  beauty  or  sublimity  with 
respect  to  him,  but  of  nature  and  truth,  and  let  them  suppcnrt 
their  own  &vourite  masters  on  the  same  grounds.  Perhaps 
I  may  have  the  very  deepest  veneration  for  the  jeeUng  of  the 
old  masters ;  but  I  must  not  let  it  influence  me  now, — my 
business  is  to  match  colours,  not  to  talk  sentiment  Neither 
let  it  be  said  that  I  am  going  too  much  into  details,  and  that 
general  truth  may  be  obtained  by  local  &lsdiood.*  Truth  is 
cmly  to  be  measured  by  close  compafison  of  actual  facts ;  we 
may  talk  for  ever  about  it  in  generals,  and  prove  nothing. 
We  cannot  tell  what  eifect  falsehood  may  produce  on  this  or 
that  person,  but  we  can  very  well  tell  what  is  &lse  and  what 
is  not ;  and  if  it  produce  on  our  senses  the  effect  of  truth,  that 
only  demonstrates  their  imperfection  and  inaccuracy,  and  need 
of  cultivation.     Turner's   colour  is  glaring  to   one  person's 

'  [For  Riukin'i  nplj  to  a  critietiiii  an  thw  juMirr,  Me  below.  Appendix  11,,  p.  641.] 

'  [After  "  bf  loCMl  fidMhood  "  *A.  1  contmuM : — 

"It  !•  qnit«  \na  that  in  thU  partienUr  deputmuit  of  art,  colour,  ttwi 
tttrot  maj-  oftoo  ba  oonoealed  by  another,  and  one  &lHbaod  made  to  look 
riglit,  by  clererly  matching  another  to  it ;  but  that  only  enablea  na  to  be 
cvrtaln,  tkat  when  we  hare  proved  one  eolonr  to  be  &Ue,  If  it  loolu  rU[ht, 
there  maat  be  aomethuig  elie  to  keep  it  in  countenance,  and  so  we  hava 
proved  two  Uiflhooda  Inatead  of  one.    And  Indeed  truth  is  only,"  etc] 
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«efiutkHis,  and  beautifiil  to  another's.  This  {awes  notfahi^. 
PooMOUi's  colour  is  right  to  one,  soot  to  another.  This  proves 
nothing.  There  is  no  means  of  arriving  at  any  conclusion  but 
t^  close  comparison  <tf  both  witii  the  known  and  demonstnbltt 
hues  of  nature,  and  this  comparison  will  inrariably  turn  Claude 
or  Poussin  into  blackness,  and  even  Turner  into  grey. 

Whatever  depth  of  gloom  may  seem  to  invest  die  olqectB 
<yf  a  real  landscape,  yet  a  window  with  that  landscape  seen 
through  it  will  invariably  appear  a  broad  space  of  light  as 
com^wred  with  the  shade  of  tiie  room  w^Us ;  and  this  angle 
cmmmstance  may  prove  to  us  both  the  intaisity  and  the 
diffiision  of  daylight  in  open  air,  and  the  necessity,  if  a  {ricture 
is  to  be  truthfol  in  effect  of  colour,  that  it  ^uld  tell  as  a 
broad  ^nce  of  ^tuluated  illumination, — not,  as  do  tiiow  of  the 
old  masters,  as  a  patchwork  of  black  shades.  Their  woiks  are 
nature  in  mourning  weeds, — ovf  «•  ^tn  KoBe^  Tt0fiafi/mlw»t,  tx\' 

It  is  true  that  there  are,  here  and  there,  in  the  Academy 
,  ^  2WTwr'#  pictures,  passages  in  which  Turner  has  translated 
ftvMiteflon  ^  the  unattainable  intensity  of  one  tone  of  colour,  into 
'*'^'*'  the  attainable  pitch  of  a  higher  one  :   the  golden 

green,  for  instance,  of  intense  sunshine  on  verdure,  into  pure 
yellow,  because  he  knows  it  to  be  imposnble,  with  any 
mixture  of  blue  whatsoever,  to  give  feithfiilly  its  relatave 
intensity  of  light ;  and  Turner  always  will  have  his  li^t  and 
shade  right,  whatever  it  costs  him  in  colour.  But  he  does 
this  in  rare  teases,  and  even  then  over  very  small  spaces ;  and 
I  should  be  obliged  to  his  critics  if  they  would  go  out  to  some 
Warm  mossy  green  bank  in  full  summer  sunshine,  and  try  to 
reach  its  tone ;  and  when  tiiey  find,  as  find  they  will,  Indian 
yellow  and  chrome  look  daHc  beside  it,  let  them  tell  me 
candidly  which  is  nearer  truth, — the  gold  of  Turner,  or  the 
mourning  and  murky  olive  browns  and  verdigris  greens  in 
which  Claude,  with  the  industry  and  intelligence  of  a  Sevres 

'  [Plata,  naedrw,  239  C  :  "  brou^t  up  not  in  the  elnr  snnllglit,  but  In  k  U«ad«d 
RhMle."  Rtukin  dwwbera  kppllet  a«  «une  pfaraM  to  tbe  twUfgM  of  Sir  L.  AImw- 
lUtnU'a  pteturca  {AH  ^  BnglMd,  §  70)-  The  pMagtaph,  "  Wliatsrer  tkftt  sf  ^ooh 
.  .  .  ffvif,    dM  not  appear  ill  tbe  fint  ed.] 
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china  painter,  drags  the  laborious  bramble  leaves  over  ]m 
chiMJBb  fovegroimd. 
/  But  it  is  aogular  enou^  that  the  chief  attacks  on  Turner 
'  for  overduurged  briUiaocy  are  made,  not  when  .  j  ^.^,,^  ^ 
there  could  hy  any  possibiUty  be  any  chance  of  •t^M*  fn  wUa* 
his  outstei^iuig  nature,  but  when  he  has  taken  H^^l^^^ 
subjects  which  no  colours  of  earth  could  ever  vie  'pFmach  that 
wilii  or  reach,  such,  for  instance,  as  his  simsets  '' 

among  the  high  clouds.  When  I  ocHue  to  speak  of  ski«9,  I 
shall  pmnt  out  what  divisions,  proportioned  to  their  elevation* 
exist  in  the  character  of  clouds.  It  is  the  highest  r^on, 
that  exclusively  characterized  by  white,  filmy,  multitudinous, 
and  quiet  clouds,  airanged  in  bars,  or  strcwks,  or  flakes,  of 
whieb  I  speak  at  pres^it ;  a  region  which  no  landscape 
painters  have  ever  made  one  effort  to  re[vestmt,  except  Rubens 
and  Turner,  the  latter  taking  it  for  his  most  favourite  and 
frequent  study,  ^ow  we  have  been  speaking  hithato  of 
what  is  constant  and  necessary  in  nature,  of  the  ordinary 
eSieots  of  dayli^^t  on  ordinary  colours,  and  we  repeat  again, 
that  no  goigeousness  of  the  pallet  can  reach  even  these.  But 
it  is  a  widely  different  thing  when  nature  herself  takes  a 
ccdouriog  fit,  and  does  sfNoaething  extraordinary,  something 
really  to  exhibit  faer  power.  She  has  a  thousuid  ways  and 
means  of  riang  above  herself,  but  incomparably  the  noblest 
manifestations  of  her  capability  of  colour  are  in  these  sunsets 
among  the  high  clouds.  I  speak  especially  of  the  mom^it 
before  the  sun  sinks,  when  his  light  turns  pure  rose-colour, 
and  when  tiiis  light  fiiUs  upon  a  zenith  covered  with  countless 
cloud-fcmns  of  inconceivable  delicacy,  threads  and  &&es  of 
vapour,  which  would  in  common  dayhght  be  pure  snow- 
white,  and  which  give  there&nv  fair  field  to  the  tone  of  light 
There  is  then  no  limit  to  the  multitude,  and  no  check  to 
the  intensity,  oS  the  hues  w>>"nwdr  The  whole  sky  from  the 
zenttb  to  iJie  horizon  becomes  one  mdten  mantling  sea  of 
colour  and  fire ;  every  black  bar  turns  into  massy  gold,  eveiy 
ripple  and  wave  into  unsullied  shadowless  crimson,  and  purple, 
and  scarlet,  and   colours  for  whieb  there   are  no  words  in 
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language,  and  no  ideas  in  the  mind, — ^things  whidi  can  oalj 
be  conceived  while  they  are  visible',  the  intense  h(dlow  Uue 
of  the  upp»  ^cy  melting  through  it  all,  showing  here  deep, 
and  pure,  and  lij^tless ;  there,  modulated  by  the  filmy  fonn- 
less  bo^  of  the  transparent  vapour,  till  it  is  lost  imperceptibfy 
in  its  crimson  and  gold.  Now  there  is  no  connection,  no  one 
link  of  association  or  resemblance,  between  those  skies  and 
the  work  of  any  mortal  hand  but  Turner's.  He  alcme  ha^ 
followed  nature  in  these  her  highest  efforts ;  he  fc^ows  hei| 
fiuUifully,  but  far  behind ;  follows  at  such  a  distance  below 
her  intoisity  that  the  X^raleon  of  last  year's  Exhibition,  and 
the  T^m^raire  of  the  year  before,  would  look  colouriess  and 
cold  if  the  ^e  came  upon  them  after  one  oi  nature's  sunsets 
among  the  high  clouds.      But  there  are  a  thousand  reasons 

why  this  should  not  be  believed.  The  eoncuirence 
^'i^M^  of  circumstances  necessary  to  produce  the  sunsets 
*»w]Mfafi»  y  of  which  I  speak  does  not  take  place  above  five  or 
^th  rt»pect  six  times  in  a  summer,  and  then  only  for  a  space 
^(^*rr«pM-    of  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  just  as  the  sun  reaches 

the  horizon.  Considerii^  how  seldom  people  think 
of  looking  for  a  sunset  at  all,  and  how  seldom,  if  they  do, 
they  are  in  a  position  from  which  it  can  be  fully  seoi,  the 
chances  that  their  attention  i^ould  be  awdce,  and  their  posi- 
tion favourable,  during  these  few  flying  instants  of  tiie  year, 
are  almost  as  nothing.'     What  can  the  citizen,  who  can  see 

'  [The  story  U  well  known  of  the  lad;  who  wid  to  Turner  that  ah«  had  never  Mm 
tli«  effect  recorded  in  one  of  bis  pictures.  "  No,  ma'un,"  he  replied,  "  but  don't  jrou 
wish  von  had?"  An  inteieathw  anecdote  in  tbie  oooneetion,  wbich  wonld  have  (jMuad 
Rotldn,  !■  told  by  Sir  William  Napier'a  daughter.  When  Adminl  Sir  Edward  Codring- 
ton  ma  once  in  the  Channel  Islands,  he  ir«ntwitbNapler,  lltenGoTamor  of  Onema»y, 
in  an  open  boat  to  Sark.  "  There  was  a  beautiful  jpildon  luniet  on  a  calm  aummOT  sea, 
juit  crisped  with  the  ripple  of  an  evening  breeie.  Sir  Edward  wu  critidring  Turner 
aa  extiavagant  and  unnatural,  and  N*fMr  laid  that  wai  thought  ao  because  few  had 
obawved  Natnre  lo  closely  under  so  many  aapecta  and  tried  to  paint  Mme  of  the  rsrar 
ones  —  yet  not  so  tare  either,  were  obaerration  keener.  Sir  Edward  said,  'Well, 
General,  but  now  those  redij  those  bladng  reds — you  must  allow  those  are  overdone.' 
My  fnther  looked  round,  and.  pointing  with  his  band  to  the  sea  towards  the  east,  said, 
'  Look  there  !'  As  every  little  ripple  rose,  it  waa  a  triaufrls  of  burning  cHinson  aheeti 
fhnn  the  red  Bunaet-Ugfat  upon  it,  of  a  brilliancy  not  even  Tnmer  himself  eould  equal  in 
his  most  highly  coloured  jricture.  The  whole  broad  sea  was  a  blan  of  those  burning 
crimson  trianglea,  all  fdaying  into  each  oth«r,  and  Just  portinir  and  showing  tiuAr 
fbrma  ag^n  as  the  miniature  billows  rose  and  felL  '  Wttl,  well,'  aald  Sir  Edward, 
'I  snppoae  1  must  give  np  the  reds,  bat  what  will  you  say  to  his  yellows?    Surely 
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<Hily  the  red  %fat  <m  the  canvas  of  the  waggon  at  the  end 
of  the  street,  and  the  crunson  colour  of  the  bricks  of  his 
neighbour's  chimney,  know  of  the  flood  of  fire  which  deluges 
the  sky  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith  ?  What  can  even 
the  quiet  inhabitant  of  the  English  lovriands,  whose  scene 
fcHT  the  manifestation  of  the  fire  of  heaven  is  limited  to  the 
tops  of  hayricks,  tmd  the  rooks'  nests  in  the  old  elm  trees, 
know  of  the  mighty  passages  of  splendour  which  are  tossed 
from  Alp  to  Alp  over  the  azure  of  a  thousand  miles  of  cham- 
paign ?  Even  granting  the  constant  vigour  of  observaticm, 
and  supposing  the  possessimi  of  such  inqtossible  knowledge, 
it  needs  but  a  moment's  reflection  to  prove  how  incapable 
the  memory  is  of  retaining  for  any  time  the  distinct  image 
of  the  sources  even  of  its  most  vivid  impressions.  What 
recollectitm  have  we  of  the  sunsets  whidi  delisted  us  last 
year  ?  We  may  know  that  they  were  magnificent,  or  glowing, 
but  no  distinct  image  of  colour  or  form  is  retained — nothing 
of  whose  degree  (for  the  great  difficulty  with  the  m^nory  is 
to  retain,  not  &cts,  but  direct  of  fact)  we  could  be  so  certain 
as  to  say  of  anything  now  presented  to  us,  that  it  is  like  it. 
If  we  did  say  so,  we  shoidd  be  wrong ;  for  we  may  be  quite 
certan  that  ihe  energy  of  an  impression  &des  from  the 
monory,  and  becomes  more  and  more  indistinct  every  day; 
and  thus  we  compare  a  &ded  and  indistinct  image  wiUi  the 
decision  and  certainty  of  one  present  to  the  senses.  How 
constantly  do  we  affirm  that  the  thunderstorm  of  last  week 
was  the  most  terrible  one  we  ever  saw  in  our  lives,  because 

thefuv  beyond  ev«r7thin^!'  'i«ok  there!'  said  my  fiitfaer,  pointing  to  the  mm  on 
the  WMtcm  nde  of  our  boat,  between  ui  end  the  Mttinc  lun ;  every  triangnkr  wave 
there,  u  the  ripplei  roee,  wu  in  a  yellow  flune,  m  bright  u  the  other  waa  red,  ud 
glitteriiig  like  miUiona  of  toiMB  lights.  Sir  Edward  Codrington  laughed  kindly  and 
•dmiringly,  and  aald,  'Well  I  I  must  give  in— I've  no  more  to  wy;  you  and  Turner 
have  obMJTved  Nature  more  cloeely  than  I  have'"  (L^e  of  Sir  Witliam  Napier,  ii.  480). 
Rnakia  in  one  of  hii  MS.  books  hai  noted  a  rimilar  remark  in  Johnaton's  Trmtut 
te  Seuthem  Abyuinia  (i.  74 :  "nil  the  aiure  and  gold  of .  .  .  Turner  was  realized, 
and  X  ailently  acknowledged  the  injoatice  of  my  .  .  .  judffrnent  in  conHideriog  hie 
pictnrea  .  .  .  not  natural  ).  TheM  anecdwtea  may  be  paralleled  by  another  which  is 
within  the  recollection  of  one  of  the  editor*,  when  paying  hla  fint  virit  to  Brantwood 
In  I87fi.  On  his  arrival  Ruskin  took  him  up  on  to  the  hillside  behind  the  boaae  to 
•ee  the  view  orer  the  lake.  The  day  wu  brilliant,  and  acroaa  the  take  came  a  boat 
rowed  byaaoldlerin  hia  red  jacket.  "There,"  nid  Ruskin,  calling  attention  to  the 
point  of  colour,  "  if  it  had  been  Turner,  tbey  would  have  aaid  it  waa  abmrd."] 
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we  compM«  it,  not  with  the  thundentmn  of  last  year,  but 
with  the  foded  and  feeUe  reec41eeti<Hi  of  it  I  And  so,  wbm  ve 
enter  an  Exhibition,  as  we  have  no  definite  standard  of  tnitii 
before  U8,  our  feelings  are  toned  down  and  subdued  to  the 
quietness  of  colour,  which  is  all  that  human  power  can  ozdi- 
narily  attain  to ;  and  when  we  turn  to  a  {neoe  of  highw  and 
closer  truth,  aj^roaching  the  pitch  of  the  odour  of  nature, 
but  to  which  we  are  not  guided,  as  we  should  be  in  nature, 
by  corresponding'  gradations  of  light  evofywhare  around  us, 
but  which  is  isdiAed  and  cut  off  sudd^y  by  a  frame  and 
a  wall,  and  sunounded  by  darimess  uid  eddness,  what  eaa 
we  expect  but  that  it  ^ould  surmise  and  shook  the  feelings  ? 
i».(Mou,-qf  Suppose  where  the  "Napoleon"'  hung  in  the 
&a  "Napo-  Aeadony,  there  could  have  been  left,  instead,  an 
'"*'  <^»ening  in  the  wall,  and  through  that  vpenhtg,  in 

the  midst  of  the  obscurity  of  the  dim  room  and  the  smoko- 
laden  atmosphere,  there  could  suddenly  have  bccK  poured 
the  fiiil  glory  of  a  tropical  sunset,  reverberated  from  the  sea ; 
how  would  you  have  shrunk,  blinded,  from,  its  scarlrt  and 
intoleraUe  lightnings  1  What  picture  in  the  room  would  not 
have  been  Uackness  after  it  ?  And  why  then  do  you  bkme 
Turner  because  he  daazles  you  1  Does  not  the  falsehood 
rest  wilii  those  who  do  not  ?  There  was  not  oae  hue  in 
tills  whole  picture  which  was  not  fJEur  bdow  what  nature 
would  have  used  in  the  same  circunistances,  nw  was  there 
one  inharmonious  or  at  variance  with  the  rest  The  sbvmy 
blood-red  of  the  htnizon,  the  scuiet  of  the  breaking  sunli^t, 
the  rich  mmson  browns  of  the  wet  and  illumined  sea-weed, 
the  pure  gold  and  pui^e  of  the  upper  sky,  and,  shed  tiinHigh 
it  all,  the  deep  passage  of  solnun  blue,  where  the  cold  moon- 
light fell  on  one  pensive  spot  of  the  hmitjess  sh<H«, — all  woe 
given  with  hiummy  as  perfect  as  their  oolour  was  intense  ; 
and  if,  instead  of  passing,  as  I  doubt  not  you  did,  in  the 
hurry  of  your  unreflecting  pr^udice,  you  had  paused  but  so 
much  as  one  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  picture,  you  would 
have  fbund  the  sense  of  air  and  space  blended  witii  every  line, 
>  {Bm  «bon,  praeadlng  ebapte*,  §  10,  p^  S7a] 
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and  breathing  in  every  cloud,  and  every  colour  instinct  and 
radiant  with  visible,  glowing,  sbswbing  light 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  in  general,  that  wherever  in 
brilliant  effects  of  this  kind,  we  approach  to  any-  .  ^^^  ifeeettarg 
thing  like  a  true  statement  of  nature's  colour,  there  dttcnpaaeK 
must  yet  be  a  distinct  difference  in  the  impression  JSlhMifcw;- 
we  convey,  because  we  cannot  i^proech  her  light,  "mey  f^co^r 
All  such  hues  are  usually  given  by  her  with  an 
accompanying  intensity  of  sunbeams  which  dazzles  and  oror- 
powers  the  eye,  so  that  it  cannot  rest  on  the  actual  cqIouts, 
nor  understand  what  they  bk  ;  and  hence  in  art,  in  rendering 
all  effects  of  this  kind,  there  must  be  a  want  of  th^  ideas  of 
imitation,  which  are  the  great  source  a£  enjoyment  to  the 
ordinary  observer;  because  we  can  only  give  <Hie  series  of 
truths,  those  of  colour,  and  are  unable  to  fpve  the  accompany- 
ing truths  of  light ;  so  that  the  more  true  we  are  in  colour,^' 
the  greater,  ordinanly,  will  be  the  discrepancy  felt  between  the 
intensity  of  hue  and  the  feebleness  of  l^ht^  But  the  painter 
who  really  loves  nature  will  not,  on  this  account,  give  you  a 
faded  and  feeble  image,  which  indeed  may  appear  to  you  to 
be  right,  because  your  feelings  can  detect  no  discrepancy  in  its 
parts,  but  which  he  knows  to  derive  its  apparent  truth  from 
a  systematized  falsehood.  No ;  he  will  make  you  understand 
and  feel  that  art  cannot  imitate  nature ;  that  where  it  appears 
to  do  so,  it  must  malign  her  and  mock  her.  He  will  give 
you,  or  state  to  you,  such  truths  as  are  in  his  power,  com- 
pletely and  perfectly ;  and  those  which  he  cannot  give,  he 
will  leave  to  your  imagination.  If  you  are  acquainted  with 
nature,  you  will  know  all  he  has  given  to  be  true,  uid  yon 
will  supply  from  your  memory  and  from  your  heart  that 
light  whidi  he  cannot  give.  If  you  are  unacquainted  with 
nature,  seek  elsewhere  for  whatever  may  h^pea  to  satisfy 
your  feelings ;  but  do  not  ask  for  the  truth  which  you  would 
not  acknowledge  and  could  not  enjoy.' 

Nevertheless  the  aim  and  stn^Ie  of  the   artist  must 


■  [Ihmblj  mu-ked  bf  Rtuldii  in  hi«  copy  tor  raritiotkl 

*  [For  "  do  not  uk  .  .  .  eujojr/'  edi,  1  uid  2  ntA,  "Aq  not  UUc  kbout  trath. 
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always  be  to  do  away  with  this  discrepancy  as  &r  as  the 

powers  of  art  admit,  not  by  loweiing  his  colour, 

ertpitjuy  leu  in  but  by  increasing  his  li^t.    And  it  is  indeed  by 

litnwrthMiM  ^ig  ^g^i  t}jg  works  of  TumCT  we  peculiarly  dli- 

otner  e«mri*tt.  ■■tin  ■  f     n        i  i        •• 

tinguished  m>m  those  of  all  other  colotirists,  by 
the  dazzling  intensity,  namely,  of  the  li^t  which  he  sheds  ^ 
through  every  hue*  and  which,  fer  more  tluui  their  brilliant 
colour,  is  the  real  source  of  their  overpowering  effect  upon 
the  eye,  an  efifect  so  reasonably  made  the  subject  of  perpetual 
animadversion ;  as  if  the  sun  which  they  represent,  were  quite 
a  quiet,  and  subdued,  and  gentle,  and  manageable  luminary, 
and  nevw  dazzled  anybody,  under  any  circumstances  wha4> 
soever.  I  am  fond  of  stuiding  by  a  bright  Turner  in  the 
Academy,  to  listen  to  the  uiiintenti<»ial  omnpliments  of  the 
crowd — "  What  a  glaring  thing ! "  "I  declare  I  can't  lodi  at 
it  1 "  "  Don't  it  hurt  your  eyes  ? " — expressed  as  if  they  were 
in  the  cimstant  habit  of  looking  the  sun  full  in  the  face  with 

the  most  perfect  comfort  and  entire  facility  of 
tetmtin'a^  visioD.  It  is  curious  after  heanng  people  malign 
imdmfeaari-  gome  of  Turner's  noble  passages  of  light,  to  pass 

to  some  really  ungrammabcat  and  fuse  picture  of 
the  old  masta*s,  in  which  we  have  colour  given  without  li^t 
Take,  for  instance,  the  landscape  attributed  to  Rubens,  Na 
17S,  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery.'  I  never  have  spoken,  and  I 
never  will  speak,  of  Rubens  but  witii  the  most  reverential 
feeling;*  and  whatever  imperfections  in  his  art  may  have 
resulted  frotn  his  unfortunate  want  of  seriousness  and  in- 
capabihty  of  true  passion,  his  calibre  of  mind  was  originally 
such  that  I  believe  the  world  may  see  another  Titian  and 
another  Rafflielle,  before  it  sees  another  Rubens.  But  I  have 
before  alluded  to  the  violent  licoise  he  occasionally  assumes ; 
and  theare  is  an  instance  of  it  in  this  picture  apposite  to  the 
immediate  question.'    The  sudden  stre^  and  cinde  of  yellow 


'  [Ntnr  N«b  132,  "  I.aadacaM  vith  «  Sbophard  uni 

I  [Bat  Me  iltove,  Introduouon,  p.  xxi.] 

■  [For  "  Bat  I  him  .  .  .  midden  ctnek,"  eda.  1  k 


d  bis  Flock."] 

tni  2  nad  : — 
ribtttod  to  hhn  i 
<r  tHtlfying  m  want  of  knowledge  of  nature,  or  of  baling  for  ookrar,  I 
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and  crimson  in  the  middle  of  the  sky  of  that  pictw«,  hemg 
the  oocurrmoe  of  a  firagmcnt  of  a  sunset  colour  in  pure  day- 
light, and  in  perfect  isobrtion,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
ttiher  darker,  when  truislated  into  lig^it  and  shade,  than 
brighter  than  the  rest  of  the  ^y,  is  a  case  of  sudi  b<^d 
absurdity,  come  from  whose  pencil  it  may,  that  if  every  error 
trfiieh  Turner  has  fallm  into  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life 
were  concentrated  into  one,  that  one  would  not  equal  it ;  and 
as  our  connoisseurs  gaze  upon  this  with  never-ending  apjn-o- 
bation,  we  must  not  be  surprised  that  the  accurate  perceptions 
which  thus  take  delight  in  pure  ficticm,  should  ccMisistently  be 
disgusted  l^  Turner's  fidelity  and  truth. 

!       Hitherto,  however,  we  luve  been  speaking  of  vividness  of 
pure  colour,  and  showing  that  it  is  used  by  Turner 
only  where  nature  uses  it,  and  in  less  degree.     But  ieane^t^ 
we  have  hitiierto,  therefore,  been  speakinff  of  a  "•»yi«w 
most  limited  and  uncharacteristic  portion  of  his 
works ;  for  Turner,  like  all  great  colourists,  is  distinguished 
not  more  for  his  power  of  dazzling  and  overwhelming  the  eye 
with  inteimty  of  eflfect,  than  for  his  power  of  doing  so  by 

I  the  use  of  subdued  and  gentle  means.  Th^e  is  no  man  living 
more  cautious  and  sparing  in  the  use  of  pure  ot^ur  than 
Turner.  To  say  that  he  never  perpetrates  anything  like  die 
Uue  excrescences  of  for^pround,  or  hills  tkot  like  a  house- 
keeper's best  silk  gown,  with  blue  and  red,  which  certun  of 
our  celebrated  artists  consider  tiie  essence  of  the  sublime, 
would  be  but  a  poor  compUment ;  I  might  as  well  praise  the 
portraits  of  Titian  because  they  have  not  the  grimace  and  paint 
f>f  a  clown  in  a  pantomime :  but  I  do  say,'  and  say  with  con- 
fidence, that  there  is  scarcely  a  landscape  artist  of  the  present 
day,  however  sober  and  lightless  their  effects  may  look,  who 

Inttkutly  ineradnlom  ;  and  if  I  ever  advanisa  uifthing  ■Sinned  to  be  bi*  u 
mch,  it  ia  not  ao  mnali  UDder  tbe  ide>  that  it  can  b«  his,  u  to  Rhoir  what  a 
great  name  ean  impoM  npoo  the  public.  The  landscape  I  speak  of  haa,  be- 
yond a  doabt,  hi^  qoaUtiea  In  it ;  I  can  icarcetf  malie  up  my  mind  whetliar 
tn  like  It  or  not,  but  at  any  rate  it  b  Mmething  which  the  nnblic  are  in  the 
habit  of  admiring  and  taidng  upon  trtiat  to  any  extent  Now  the  midden 
■treak  .  .  ."J 
1  [Fnnn  here  down  to  Cotytto  ia  doubly  marked  by  Buskin  in  his  copy  for  nridon.] 
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does  not  em|^y  more  pure  and  raw  colour  than  Turner ;  «nd 
that  the  ordinary  tinsdi  and  trash,  or  latfac  vicioHs  and  perilous 
stuff,'  according  to  the  power  of  the  mind  jvoducing  it,  with 
irtiieh  the  walls  of  our  Academy  are  half  oovexed,  disgracing 
in  weak  hands,  or  in  more  powo^ul  de;grading  and  cnrupting, 
our  whole  school  of  art,  is  based  on  a  system  ai  ecAour  beside 
which  Turner's  is  as  Vesta  to  Cotytto — the  chasti^  of  fire  to 
the  foulness  of  earth.  Every  picture  of  this  great  colourist 
has,  in  one  or  two  parts  of  it  (keynotes  of  the  irix^),  points 
iriiere  the  system  of  each  individual  colour  is  concentrated  by 
a  single  strdte,  as  pure  as  it  can  come  fiom  the  pallet ;  but 
throui^iout  the  great  space  and  extent  of  even  the  most 
Iwilliant  of  his  works,  there  will  not  be  found  a  raw  colour; 
tiiat  is  to  say,  there  is  no  wannth  whic^  has  not  grey  in  it,  and 
no  blue  which  has  not  wannth  in  it ;  and  the  tints  in  which 
he  most  excels  and  distances  all  other  men,  the  most  diarished 
and  inimitable  portions  of  his  colour,  are,  as  with  all  perfecd 
amourists  they  must  be,  his  greys.*  ' 

It  is  instructive  in  this  respect,  to  compare  the  sky  of  the 
Mercury  and  Argus*  with  the  various  illustrations  of  the 
serenity,  space,  and  sublimity  naturally  inherait  in  blue  and 
pink,  o£  which  eveiy  year's  Exhibition  brings  forward  enou^ 
and  to  spare.  In  the  Mercury  and  Argus,  the  pale  and  vapor- 
ous blue  of  the  heated  sky  is  brokm  with  grey  and  peariy 
white,  the  gold  colour  of  the  light  warming  it  more  or  less  as 
it  approaches  or  retires  from  t^  sun ;  but,  throu^out,  thore 
is  not  a  grain  of  pure  blue ;  all  is  subdued  and  warmed  at  the 
same  time  by  the  mingling  grey  and  gold,  up  to  the  veiy 
zenith,  where,  breaking  throu^  the  flaky  mist,  the  transparent 
and  deep  azure  of  the  sky  is  expressed  with  a  single  crumbling 

■  [Maebttk,  r.  3.    P«r  Cotvtto,  the  foddeat  of  dcbBUcfaerj,  aee  Juvuwl,  U.  91.] 

*  [Edi.  1  and  2  number  the  following  pkrwrmpfa  "[§  IS.  H»  great  tendemeM  in 
all  Isi]^  ipaoM  of  colour],"  mnd  b^n  It  u  foUovs  :— 

"And  it  if.  poriutpi,  beraln  tiist  the  chief  bckuty,  esceUence,  *nd  truth 
of  INimer'a  miour,  ••  dlatliwulihod  from  the  ftbiuid.  fdtUOj  Mid  &t*]  eflbrti 
which  hiTo  (Men  made  to  ln&te  it,  chiefly  liei.  For  Nature,  In  the  eamo  mj, 
nev«r  naec  raw  colour ;  thora  la  a  tendomeae  and  inbdued  tone  about  her  porart 
hues,  and  a  warmth,  i^ow,  and  light  in  her  oobereat    It  la  inatmctlTe  .  .  ."] 

*  [For  other  referencoa  to  thia  pietoro,  aee  aboTO,  p.  26i  ».] 
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touch ;  tiie  k^note  of  the  whole  is  giv&a,  and  every  part  of  it 
passes  at  once  far  into  glowing  and  aSrisl  space.  The  reader 
can  scarcely  fiul  to  remember  at  <»ice  sundry  works,  in  contra- 
distinction to  this,  with  great  names  attached  to  them,  in 
which  the  sky  is  a  ^eer  piece  of  plumbei^s  and  glazier's  work, 
and  should  be  valued  per  yard,  with  heavy  extra  charge  for 
ultramarine.* 

Throughout  the  works  of  Turner,  the  same  truthful  prin- 
ciple of  delicate  and  subdued  coloiu*  is  carried  out  --,  i^. 
with  a  care  and  labour  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  ^gna,  undt* 
form  a  conception.  He  gives  a  dash  of  pure  white  J^***  «*^ 
for  his  highest  li^t ;  but  all  the  other  whites  of 
his  picture  are  pooled  down  with  grey  or  gold.  He  gives  a 
fold  of  piu-e  crimson  to  the  drapery  of  his  nearest  figiue,  but 
all  his  other  crimsons  will  be  deepened  with  black,  or  wanned 
with  yellow.  In  one  deep  reflection  of  his  distant  sea,  we 
catch  a  trace  of  the  purest  blue,  but  all  the  rest  is  palpitating 
with  a  varied  and  delicate  gradation  of  harmonized  tint,  which 
indeed  looks  vivid  blue  as  a  mass,  but  is  only  so  by  opposition. 
It  is  the  most  difficult,  the  most  rare  thing,  to  find  in  his 
works  a  definite  space,  however  small,  of  unconnected  colour ; 
that  is,  either  of  a  blue  which  has  nothing  to  connect  it  with 
the  warmth,  or  of  a  warm  colour,  which  has  nothing  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  gr^^  of  the  whole ;  Mid  the  result  is,  that 
there  is  a  general  system  and  under-current  of  grey  pervading 
the  whole  of  his  colour,  out  of  which  his  highest  lights,  and 
those  local  touches  of  pure  colour,  which  are,  as  I  said  before, 
the  keynotes  of  the  picture,  flash  with  the  peculiar  brilliancy 
and  intensity  in  which  he  stands  alcme. 

I  Intimately  associated  with  this  toning  down  and  coonee- 
ftion  of  the  colours  actually  used,  is  his  inimitable  power  of 
■varying  and  blending  them,  so  as  never  to  give  a  quuter  of  an 

>  [Edi.  1  wid  2  modude  tUa  ptntf^T^tli  Hm*  : — 

"  ultrunuine ;  ildM,  in  whfcli  tha  raw,  mMiDingleM  colonr  ii  shmded  itaidiljr 
and  peraererlnirlr  down,  punnff  throuf^h  the  pink  into  the  jellow  u  ■  yoimg 
Udf  (hadM  bar  wontad,  to  the  wmiwiful  prodnotion  of  ■  rary  hutdooina  oiU 
cloth,  bat  eertainljr  not  of  a  {uctura. 
"Buttfaroaghont  .  .  ."] 
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indi  of  canvas  without  a  dumge  in  it,  a  mdody  as  wdl  as  a 
1 15.  The         hamumy  of  one  kind  or  another.     Observe  I  am 

^^^^'**  .  not  at  ^esent  q)eaking  (tf  this  as  aitistical  vc  de- 
JU(  hnmc  siraUe  in  itself,  not  as  a  f^iaiacteiistic  of  the  great 

ttrnpieimti.  colouiist,  bat  as  the  aim  <tf  the  simple  follower 
of  nature.  For  it  is  strai^e  to  see  how  marvellously  nature 
varies  the  most  general  and  simple  of  her  tiwes.  A  mass  of 
mountain  seen  against  the  li^t,  may  at  first  appear  all  of  one 
blue ;  and  so  it  is.  blue  as  a  whole,  by  oomparison  with  oth«r 
pnrts  of  the  landsc^ie.  But  XocAl  how  that  blue  is  made  up. 
There  are  black  shadows  in  it  under  the  crags,  there  ure  green 
shadows  along  the  tur^  there  are  grey  half-li^^  upcxi  the 
rocks,  there  are  £unt  touches  of  stealthy  warmth  and  cautious 
light  along  their  edges ;  every  bush,  every  st<xie,  every  tuft  of 
moss  has  its  vmce  in  the  matter,  and  joins  with  inflividual 
character  in  the  universal  wilL  Who  is  there  who  can  do  this 
as  Turner  will?  The  old  masters  would  have  settled  the 
matter  at  once  with  a  transparent,  agreeable,  but  monotonous 
grey.  Many  among  the  modems  would  probably  be  equaUy 
monotonous  with  absurd  and  false  colours.  Turner  only  would 
give  the  uncertainty ;  the  palpitating,  perpetual  change ;  the 
subjection  of  all  to  a  great  influence,  without  tme  part  or 
portion  being  lost  or  merged  in  it ;  the  unity  of  action  with 
j(  16.  FtUoyutttg  infinity  of  agent  And  I  wish  to  insist  on  this  the 
theUi^Ueand  morc  particularly,  because  it  is  one  of  the  eternal 
Mni^^  principles  of  nature,  that  she  will  not  have  one  line 
'«'""■  or  colour,  nor  one  portion  or  atom  of  space,  with- 

out a  change  in  it.  There  is  not  one  of  her  shadows,  tints,  or 
lines  that  is  not  in  a  state  of  perpetual  variatitm:  1  do  not 
mean  in  time,  but  in  space.  There  is  not  a  leaf  in  the  wotid 
which  has  the  tame  c^our  visible  over  its  whole  sur&ce ;  it 
has  a  -^ite  hig^  li^t  somei(4tere;  and  in  proportion  as  it 
curves  to  or  from  that  focus,  the  colour  is  brighter  or  greyer. 
Hck  up  a  common  flint  from  the  roadside,  and  count,  if  you 
can,  its  changes  and  hues  of  colour.  Every  bit  of  bare  ground 
under  your  feet  has  in  it  a  thousand  such ;  the  grey  pebbles, 
the  warm  ochre,  the  green  of  incifnent  v^fetation,  the  greys 
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and  bkcks  of  its  reflexes  and  shadows,  mi^^t  ke^  a  painter 
at  work  for  a  mcHith,  if  he  were  obliged  to  fbUow  them  touch 
for  touch :  how  much  more  when  the  same  infinity  of  change 
is  carried  out  with  vastness  of  object  and  space.  The  extreme 
of  distuice  may  appear  at  first  monotonous;  but  the  least 
exammation  will  show  it  to  be  full  of  every  kind  of  change ; 
that  its  outlines  are  perpetually  melting  and  appearing  again, 
— sharp  here,  vague  there, — now  lost  olti^^ether,  now  just 
hinted  and  still  confused  among  each  other ;  and  so  for  ever 
in  a  state  and  necessity  of  change.  Hence,  wherevo-  in  a 
painting  we  have  unvaried  colour  extended  even  over  a  saoall 
space,  there  is  falsdiood.  Nothing  can  be  natural  wliicli  is 
monotonous;  nothing  true  which  only  tells  one  story.  The 
brown  foreground  and  rocks  of  Claude's  Sinon  before  Friam ' 
are  as  &lse  as  colour  can  be:  first,  because  there  never  was 
su(^  a  brown  under  sunlight,  for  even  the  sand  and  cinders 
(volcanic  tufa)  about  Naples,  granting  that  he  had  studied 
from  these  ugliest  of  all  formations,  are,  where  they  are  &esh 
fractured,  golden  and  lustrous  in  full  light,  compared  to  these 
ideals  of  crag,  and  become,  like  all  other  rocks,  quiet  and 
grey  when  weathered;  and  secondly,  because  no  rock  that 
ever  nature  stained  is  without  its  countless  breaking  tiats  of 
varied  v^etation.  And  even  Stanfield,  master  as  he  is  of  rock 
form,  is  apt  in  the  same  way  to  give  us  here  and  there  a  little 
bit  of  mud,  instead  of  stone.* 

What  I  am  next  about  to  say  witii  respect  to  Turner's 
colour,  I  should  wish  to  be  received  with  caution,  as  it  admits 

1  [Colled  alu  "  D«vid  *t  tbe  Care  of  Adullam,"  No.  6  in  the  National  Gallery :  fsr 
other  refereuee*  to  the  picture,  see  below,  pp.  437,  Ml,  and  Modem  Painttn,  rot  ill, 
ch.  jtvia.  §  27.] 

*  [EAa.  1  aud  2  eondnde  this  puagnph  thai : — 

"...  atone;  while  no  artUt,  dead  or  living,  except  I^irneT,  ha«  ever  attuned 
the  eoQStant  and  perftct  realiiation  of  the  great  principle  of  nature — that 
there  ahall  be  nothing  without  change :  wiUi  faim,  and  with  him  only,  every 
individual  atroke  of  the  brush  has  in  itself  gisdnation  and  degrees  of  colour ; 
and  •  vWble  space  of  monotony  ii  a  nhyrioal  impoaaiblUty.  Bvery  part  ia 
abundant  and  perfect  in  itself,  though  still  a  member  of  tbe  great  whole; 
and  every  aqnare  Inch  contains  in  itself  a  system  of  colour  and  light,  as  eom- 

!>lete,  aa  stadied,  and  as  wonderful  as  the  great  arrangement  of  tint  to  which 
t  is  subordinate. 

"  What  I  am  next  about,"  etc] 
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of  dispute.  I  think  that  the  first  approach  to  viciousness 
s  17  flu  dif-  **^  colour  in  any  master  is  commonly  indicated 
Mke  ^puTjUt,  chiefly  by  a  prevalence  of  purple,  and  an  absoice 
^iS^--  °^  yellow.  I  thmk  nature  mixes  yellow  with 
dm  ^ytOow  almost  every  one  of  h^  hues,  never,  or  very  rarely, 
'^t^^J'^  using  red  without  it,  but  frequently  using  yellow 
fi^ttn  in  tu*  with  Scarcely  any  red ;  and  I  beUeve  it  will  be  in 
^^''^''  consequence  found  that  her  fevouiite  (^>position, 

that  which  generally  characterizes  and  gives  tone  to  her  colour, 
is  yellow  and  black,  passing,  as  it  retires,  into  white  and  blue. 
It  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  great  frmdamental  opposition  ot 
Rubens  is  yellow  and  black ;  and,  that  am  this,  craic^itrated 
in  one  part  of  the  picture,  and  modified  in  various  gr^s 
throu^out,  chiefly  depend  tiie  tones  of  all  his  finest  works. 
And  in  Titian,  though  there  is  a  &r  greater  tendency  to  the 
purple  than  in  Rubens,  I  believe  no  red  is  ever  mixed  with 
the  piire  blue,  or  glazed  over  it,  which  has  not  in  it  a 
modifying  quantity  of  yellow.  At  all  events,  I  am  nearly 
certain  that  whatever  rich  and  pure  purples  are  introduced 
locally,  by  the  great  colourists,  nothing  is  so  destructive  of  all 
fine  colour  as  the  slightest  tendoicy  to  purple  in  general  tone ; 
and  I  am  equally  certun  that  Tinner  is  distinguished  from  all 
the  vicious  fM)lourists  of  the  present  day,  by  the  foundation  of 
all  his  tones  being  black,  yellow,  and  the  intennediate  greys, 
while  the  tendency  of  our  common  glare-seekers  is  invariably 
to  pure,  cold,  impossible  purples.  So  fond,  indeed,  is  Turner 
of  black  and  yellow,  that  he  has  given  us  more  than  one 
composition,  both  drawings  and  paintings,  based  on  these  two 
colours  alone,  of  which  the  magnificent  Quilleboeuf,  which 
I  consider  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  simple  colour 
ousting,  is  a  most  striking  example ; '  and  I  think  t^at  where, 
as  in  some  of  the  late  Venices,  there  has  been  something  like 
a  marked  appearance  of  purple  tones,  even  though  exquisitely 
coirected  by  vivid  orange  and  warm  green  in  the  foreground, 
the  general  colour  has  not  been  so  perfect  or  truthful:  my 

1  [Exhibited  at  the  RoTal  Acadetnjr  in  IB33 ;  now  in  tlie  MoMtun  of  Fine  Arta, 
Bofton,] 
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own  ISedings  would  always  guide  me  rather  to  the  warm  gr^ 
of  such  pictures  as  the  Snow  Storm,  or  the  glowing  scariet 
and  gold  of  the  Napoleon  and  Slave  Ship.'  But  I  do  not 
indst  at  presait  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  as  being  perhaps 
more  proper  for  future  examination,  when  we  are  considering 
the  ideal  of  colour. 

The  above  remarks  have  been  made  entirely  with  reference 
to  the  recent  Academy  pictures,  which  have  been  » j^^  HUmrty 
chiefly  attacked  for  their  colour.  I  by  no  means  mrtc*  artjhit 
intend  them  to  apply  to  the  early  works  of  Turner,  '"  "*"' 
those  which  the  enlightened  newspaper  critics  are  perpettially 
talking  about  as  characteristic  of  a  time  when  Turner  was 
"really  great."  He  is,  and  was,  really  great,  from  the  time 
when  he  first  could  hold  a  brush,  but  he  never  was  so  great  as 
he  is  now.*  The  Crossing  the  Brook,'  glorious  as  it  is  as  a 
composition,  and  perfect  in  all  that  is  most  desirable  and 
most  ennobling  in  art,  is  scarcely  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  piece 
of  colour ;  it  is  an  agreeable,  cool,  grey  rendering  of  space 
and  form,  but  it  is  not  colour ;  if  it  be  r^^arded  as  such,  it 
is  thoroughly  £Eilse  and  vapid,  and  very  far  inferior  to  the 
tones  of  the  suxie  kind  given  by  Claude.  The  reddish  brown 
m  the  for^Tound  of  the  Fall  of  Carthage  is,  as  far  as  I  am 
competent  to  judge,  crude,  sunless,  and  in  every  way  wrong ; 
and  both  this  picture,  and  the  Building  of  Carthage,  thou^ 
this  latter  is  &r  the  finer  of  the  two,  are  quite  unworthy  of 
Turner  as  a  colourist,* 

Not  so  with  the  drawings;  tbese,  countless  as  they  are, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest,  though  presenting  „  .   „ 
an  unbroken  chain  of  increasing  difficulty  overcome  tiravitigfi»- 
and  truth  illustrated,  are  all,  according  to  their  '«^fa%j>*r- 
aim,  equally  &uhless  as  to  colour.     Whatever  we 
have  hitherto  said,  applies  to  them  in  its  fullest  extent ;  thou^ 
each,  being  generally  the  realization  of  some  effect  actually 

'Jfor  nrioo*  "IaIb  VankM,"  m«  sboT^  pp.  SW-Ml ;  for  tbe  "Snow  Stora/' 
^S71ll.;  "Napot«ni,"p.273;  th«  "  Slave  Ship,"  p.  ATI.] 

*  [QT.  abov*.  pp.  zuiJi.  a.,  (3,  utd  btlmr,  p.  0M  n.] 
■  to/,  abore,  p.  241.1 

*  [For  the  two  CartbagOi,  laa  abon,  p.  241.} 
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seen,  and  realized  but  once,  requires  almost  a  separate  essay. 
As  a  class,  they  aie  &r  quieter  and  chaster  than  Uie  Academy 
pictures,^  and,  were  they  better  known,  might  enable  our 
(»nncasseurs  to  form  a  stnuewhat  more  accurate  judgment 
of  the  intense  study  of  nature  on  which  all  Turner's  colour) 
is  based.* 

One  p<nnt  only  remains  to  be  noted  respecting  his  system 
of  colour  generally — its  entire  subordination   to  light  and 

*  [Sc«  alM  Note*  on  tke  Turner  OaUery  (prafaiM  and  not«*  on  2nd  &nd  3rd  periods), 
where  t}ie  nine  opinion  ii  e^prewcd.] 

*  [Edi,  1  and  2  here  proceed  with  »  considerable  eddlUonal  puMge  «8  follom  :— 

".  .  .  eolonr  ie  bued,  butit  frould  be  abturd  at  preaent  to  occnpy  more  time 
witli  ao  inexhanctibla  a  eulgeet ;  thacolonroftlMM  inimitable  wawiofimnat 
be  considered  when  we  ezuniue  them  indtviduallf,  not  aepuated  from  what  it 
illusttatea.  Taken  geo«r^j|,  the  chief  characterictic*  of  Tumer't  coknir, 
-  whether  in  drawing!  or  panting*,  canaider«d  cmly  with  reapeet  to  tmth,  and 
wUhout  reference  to  composition  or  beauty,  of  which  at  preeeut  we  can  t^« 
no  eognisauee,  are  those  above  pointed  ont,  which  we  shall  briefly  recapitulate 

"  1.  Prevalence,  variet]',  value,  and  en^oiaita  oompoaition  of  trreT*.  The 
grey  tones  ure,  in  the  drHwingB  cepedally,  the  most  wonderful 
§  12.  lie  per-  as  well  aa  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  whole  pietnre, 
feelian  and  bn-  Some  of  the  very  first-rate  drawings  are  merely  bannonias  of 
porlaaae  qfl\i*  difhrent  kinds  of  grey :  'Long  Ships  lighthouse.  Land's  &)d,' 
greg*.  BeeapU  for  instance.  Several  appear  to  nave  been  drawn  entiidjr 
luiatiim.  with  modolated  greys  first,  and  then  sparingly  heightened 

with  colour  on  tiie  lights;  but  whatever  the  subject,  and 
howerer  brilliant  the  eiieet,  the  grey  tonet  ai«  the  finndation  of  ^  its 
beauty. 

"2.  Refinement,  delicacy,  and  uncertainty  in  all  coloura  whatsoever. 
Feaitive  eoloar  is,  as  I  before  said,  the  ranst  thing  imaginable  in  Tamer's 
works,  and  the  exquirite  refinement  with  which  variety  of  hue  is  carried  into 
hie  feeblest  tints  Is  altogether  unparalleled  in  art  The  drawing  of  Coleheeter, 
in  the  Bnglaod  aeries,  is  an  example  of  this  doUoacy  and  fulness  of  tint  together, 
with  which  nothing  but  nature  can  lie  compared.  But  I  have  before  me  while 
1  write  a  drawing  of  the  most  vigorous  and  powerful  eolonr,  with  concentrated 
atrial  blue  opposed  to  orange  and  crimson.  I  should  have  &niaed  at  a  little 
distance,  that  a  cake  of  ultramarine  had  been  used  pure  upon  it.  But,  when 
I  look  eloae,  I  discover  that  all  which  looks  blue  in  affect  la  iu  reality  a 
changeful  grey,  with  black  and  green  In  It,  and  bluer  touee  breaking  through 
here  and  uere  more  or  leas  decuively,  but  without  one  pain  or  touch  of  pure 
blue  In  the  whole  picture,  except  on  a  figure  In  the  foreground,  nor  one 
crain  nor  touch  of  any  eolonr  whatsoever,  of  which  it  Is  possible  to  tay  what 
it  is,  or  how  many  are  united  in  it  Such  will  Invariably  be  found  the  caae, 
e*«i  with  the  most  brilliaat  and  daringofT^urner'Bmtems  of  colour, 

"3.  I>islike  of  purple,  and  fondness  for  opposition  of  yellow  and  black, 
or  clear  blue  and  white. 

"  4.  Entire  subjection  of  the  whole  system  of  eolonr  to  that  of  ehiaroaenn). 
«  M  /ii  I  ™*"  ■!<■*  before  notioed  this,  because  I  wished  to  show  how 

^  e^  f*^  troa  and  fiuthful  Turner's  colour  li,  as  saeh,wlthmitreAMU» 
^f  J»r  ^   "^y  associated  prineiplaa.     But  the  periaetion  and  eon- 

eauiont).  tummatian  of  its  trbth  resta  Id  its  subordmatkui  to  light  and 

■hade — a  subordination  .  .  ."] 
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shade — a  subordination  which  there  is  no  need  to  prove  here, 
as  every  engraving  from  his  worics  (and  few  are  ^20.  The  tub- 
unengraved)  is  sufficient  demonstration  (tf  it.  I  Jt^onqfhu 
have  befOTe  shown  the  inferiority  and  unimport-  ZiJtat%' 
ance  in  nature  erf  colour,  as  a  truth,  compared  with  c*«"wc«w. 
li|^t  and  shade.  Tliat  inferiority  is  maintuned  and  asserted 
by  all  reaUy  great  works  of  colour;  but  most  by  Turner's, 
as  their  colour  is  most  intense.  Whatever  brilliancy  he  may 
choose  to  assume,  is  subjected  to  an  inviolable  law  of  chiaro- 
scuro, from  which  there  is  no  appeal  No  richness  nor  depth 
of  tint  is  considered  of  value  enough  to  atone  for  the  loss 
of  one  particle  of  arranged  light  No  brilliancy  of  hue  is 
permitted  to  interfere  with  the  depth  of  a  determined  shadow. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  while  engravings  from  workti  far  less 
splendid  in  colour  are  often  vapid  and  cold,  because  the  little 
colour  employed  has  not  been  rightly  based  on  light  and 
shade,  an  engraving  from  Turner  is  always  beautiful  and 
forcible  in  proportion  as  the  colour  of  the  original  has  been 
intense,  and  never  in  a  single  instance  has  foiled  to  express  the 
picture  as  a  perfect  composition.*    Power^  and  captivating 

*  Tbit  if  uyiog  too  much ;  for  it  not  UDfrequently  happens  that  the  light 
and  ifaade  of  the  original  is  lost  in  the  engraving,  the  effect  of  which  i< 
afterwanla  partially  recorered,  with  the  aid  of  the  artiat  hinuelf,  bj  intro- 
ducti<Nis  of  new  features.  Sometimes,  when  a  drawing  depends  chiefly  <»i 
colour,  the  engraver  gets  unavoidably  embamased,  and  must  be  assisted  by 
some  change  or  exaggeration  of  the  effect:  but  the  more  frequent  case  is, 
that  the  engraver's  difficulties  result  merely  from  his  inattention  to,  or  wilful 
deviations  m>m,  his  original ;  and  that  the  artist  is  obliged  to  assist  him  by 
•ueh  expedients  as  the  error  itself  suggeeta.  Not  unirequently  in  reviewing 
a  plate,  as  very  constantly  in  reviewing  a  picture  alter  aome  time  has  elapaed 
since  ita  eompletiaa,  even  the  painter  is  liable  to  make  unoecessary  or  hurtful 
changes.  In  the  pUte  of  the  Old  Tim^raire,  Utely  published  in  Finden's 
Gallery,!  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  Turner  or  the  oigraver  who  broke 
up  the  water  into  sparkling  ripple,  but  it  was  a  grievous  mistake,  and  has 
destroyed  the  whole  dignity  and  value  of  the  conception.  The  flash  of 
hgfatuing  in  the  Wiachelwa  of  the  England  series^  does  not  exist  in  the 
original ;  it  is  put  in  to  withdraw  the  attentitm  of  the  spectator  from  the  sky, 
which  the  engraver  destroyed. 

There  is  an  unfortunate  persuasion  among  modem  engravers  that  colour 

>  [Pinden's  Aiwa/  Oailery  qf  BritUk  AH  (1S38-40)  did  not,  Iiowerer,  contain  the 
"OUT^mAalre.'^  Tlie  plate  of  this  picture,  engraved  by  J.  T.  Willmore,  was  pnb- 
Ibbed  by  T.  Hogarth  in  1S4A.] 
"     \  Hemhall, 


*  [Engraved  by  J.  Hanthall,  part  10,] 
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and  faithAil  as  his  colour  is,  it  is  the  least  important  of  ail 
his  excellences,  because  it  is  the  least  important  feature  of 

ctm  be  expressed  b^  particular  chkracten  of  lioe,  and  in  the  endeaToiir  to 
(Ibttnguish  by  different  lines  different  colours  of  equal  depth,  they  frequratl; 
lose  the  whole  system  of  tight  uid  shade.  It  will  hardly  be  credited  that 
the  piece  of  foreground  on  the  left  of  Turner's  Modem  Italy,  represented 
in  the  Art  Union  engraving'  as  nearly  coal  black,  li,  in  the  original,  of  m 
pale  warm  grey,  hardly  darker  than  the  sky.  All  attempt  to  record  colour 
in  engraving  is  heraldry  out  of  its  place;  the  engraver  has  no  power 
beyond  that  of  expressing  transparency  or  opacity  by  greater  or  leas  opeii' 
nets  of  line,  for  toe  same  depth  of  tint  is  producible  by  lines  with  very 
different  intervals. 

Texture  of  surface  is  only  in  a  measure  in  the  power  of  the  steel,  and 
ought  not  to  be  tabwiously  sought  after ;  nature's  surfaces  are  distinguished 
more  by  form  than  texture ;  a  stone  is  often  smoother  than  a  leaf;  but  if 
texture  is  to  be  given,  let  the  engraver  at  least  be  sure  that  he  knows  what 
the  texture  of  the  object  actually  is,  and  how  to  represent  it.  The  leaves 
In  the  foreground  of  the  engraved  Mercury  and  Argus  have  alt  of  them  three 
or  four  black  lines  across  them.  What  sort  of  leaf  texture  is  supposed  to 
be  represented  by  these  ?  The  stones  in  the  foreground  of  Turner's  LJanthony 
received  from  the  artist  the  powdery  texture  of  sandstone ;  the  engraver 
covered  them  with  contorted  lines  and  turned  them  into  old  Umber.* 

A  still  more  fatal  cause  of  failure  is  the  practice  of  making  out  or  finishing 
what  the  artist  left  Incomplete.  In  the  England  plate  of  Dudley,*  there  are 
two  offensive  blank  windows  in  the  large  building  with  the  chimney  on  the 
left  These  are  engraver's  improvements;  in  the  original  they  are  barely 
traceable,  their  lines  being  excessively  faint  and  tremulous  as  with  the  move- 
ment of  heated  air  between  them  and  the  spectator :  their  vulgarity  is  thus 
taken  away,  and  the  whole  building  left  in  one  grand  unbroken  mass.  It 
Is  almost  impossible  to  break  engravers  of  this  unfortunate  habit.  I  have 
even  heard  of  their  taking  journeys  of  some  distance  in  order  to  obtain 
knowledge  of  the  details  which  the  artist  Intenticmally  omitted;  and  the 
evil  will  necessarily  continue  until  they  receive  something  like  legitimate 
artistical  education.  In  one  or  two  instances,  however,  particularly  in  small 
plates,  they  have  shown  great  feeling ;  the  plates  of  Miller  (especially  those 
of  the  Turner  illustrations  to  Scott)  are  in  most  instances  perfect  and  beautiful 
interpretations  of  the  originals ;  so  those  of  Goodall  in  Rogers's  works,  and 
Cousens's  in  the  Rivers  of  France ;  those  of  the  Yorkshire  series  are  also  very 
valuable,  though  singularly  inferior  to  the  drawings.  But  none,  even  of  these 
men,  appear  capable  of  {nrodacing  a  la^^  plate.  They  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  means  of  rendering  their  lines  vital  or  valuable ;  cross-hatching  stands 
for  everything ;  and  inexcusably,  for  though  we  cannot  expect  every  engraver 
to  etch  like  Rembrandt  or  Albert  Dtlrer,  or  every  woodcutter  to  draw  like 
lltian,  at  least  something  of  the  system  and  power  of  the  grand  works  of 

>  [Euravsd  by  J.  T.  Willmora.] 

*  ["  Kogland  and  Wales,"  part  20 ;  engraved  by  J.  T.  Willmora.] 

■  [Engraved  by  B.  Walli* ;  i/.  above,  p.  266.] 
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nature.  Were  it  necessary,^  rather  than  lose  one  line  c£  his 
forms,  or  one  ray  of  his  sunshine,  he  would,  I  apprehend,  be 
content  to  paint  in  black  and  white  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
It  is  by  mistaking  the  shadow  for  the  substance,  and  aiming 
at  the  brilliancy  and  the  fire,  without  perceiving  of  what 
deep-studied  shade  and  inimitable  fonn  it  is  at  once  the  result 
and  the  illustration,  that  the  host  of  his  imitators  sink  into 

(deserved  disgrace.*  With  him,  the  hue  is  a  beautiful  auxiliary 
in  working  out  the  great  impression  to  b^  conveyed,  but  is 
not  the  chief  source*  of  that  impression ;  it  is  little  more  than 
a  visible  melody,  giroi  to  raise  and  assist  the  mind  in  the 
reception  of  noUer  ideas. — as  sacred  passages  of  sweet  sound, 
to  prepare  the  feelings  for  the  reading  of  the  m3rsteries 
of  God. 


<  [For  "  Werait  nBUBwry,"  eda.  1,  2,  3,  aad  4  read,  "H«  palnti  in  colour,  but  he 
tlilnin  in  light  and  •hade ;  and  were  it  neocMry  ,  .  ."] 
*  [H«r«  eds,  I  and  S  contlnne : — 

"For  no  colour  eon  be  beoutlful,  unloM  it  U  lubordinate;  it  cannot  take 
the  Itad  without  pariahinft— in  anperMdinx  the  eUlnu  of  other  exnellenoe*,  it 
■nnihilataa  Ita  owe  To  mj  that  the  chiefexcallenoo  of  a  fietan  i«  ita  colour, 
in  to  My  that  ita  colour  b  Imperfect.  In  all  truly  great  paiaten,  and  in 
Tumei's  more  than  all,  the  hu«  .  .  ." 
Edt.  3  and  4  read,  "deaerred  diagraoc  With  him,  aa  with  all  the  greatart 
palDtera,  and  in  Turner  ■  [tiel  more  than  all,  the  hue  .  .  ."] 

-  '"   ■" the  chief  ■ounw.'^oda.  1-4  read,  "the  murce  nor  the  eaaenoe."] 

a  footnote  wai  not  in  eds.  1  and  2.     For  lome  interesting  remarlci  on  Turner 
£ii  ODgrarera,  aee  appendix  l>7  Mareu  B.   Huish  to  the  Illustrated  edition  <^ 
Ruliin'i  IfoUi  m  hit  Brmelagt  bg  Turner;  and  on  the  mme  iubject,  Roakin's  own 
"  Nol«a  reapectiiig  Future  Uaea  of  BngraTings  "  in  that  catalogue.     Ruskin's  apprecia- 


•fPop' 

•tThia 
and  tall  odj 


Nol«a  reapecbng  Future  Uaea  of  EngraTings     in  that  catalogue.     Ruskin  ■  apprecia- 
tioii  {or  otMnriae)  of  aental  engiareri  of  the  tfane  haa  been  given  in  VoL  II.  p.  zlii.  n.J 
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CHAPTER  III 

OF  TRUTH  OF  CHIAROSCUHO^ 

*  Jin  one  of  tho  draita  of  this  chapter,  RMktn  pnlzai  "a  d*  plain  flwta"  and 
definition!,  which  may  be  uaeful  to  some  reader* : — 

"That  Wirt  of  anv  object  which  fronts  the  light  fbllv,  receiring  it  at  riglit 
angles  U  the  moet  luminous  pKrt  of  that  objeetj  and  whether  it  be^  aa  io 
a  iphere,  a  mere  point,  or  as  it  laaj  be  In  a  eub«,  a  whole  side,  it  is  called 
by  artists  the  Hign  Light  Of  the  other  pert*  of  the  object — those  whidh  are 
turned  towards  the  light — those  are  the  more  luminoo*  wbiofa  are  laorw  turiMd 
towards  it,  and  the  leai  luminoui  which  receive  it  more  obliquely.  And  the 
degree  of  lt){ht  ia  in  exact  proportion  to  tha  greatnaaa  of  the  ansle  at  which 
it  mceta  the  plaue  of  the  object.  And  the  space  of  any  object  tAilch  la  thus 
indirectly  turned  towards  the  ligh^  whether  more  or  Ins  (and  there  is  evary 
degree  of  luminousness  in  it).  It  generally  called  by  artiata  the  Half  Light. 

"  That  part  of  an  object  which  is  tamed  away  from  the  light,  whether  more 
orlesa,  ia,  aa  br  as  the  direct  light  is  conoeroed,  equal  in  it  everywhere  in 
its  d  wee  of  shade,  and  is  called  hy  artiata  the  Dmtk  Sida. 

"  That  part  of  an  object  from  which  the  lio^t  ■>  Intercepted  by  some  inter- 
mediate object — whether  a  part  of  itself,  or  of  any  other  abject,  is  the  darkest 
part  of  an  oMect,  and  is  called  by  artists  the  Shadow, 

"  Be  so  kind,  on  the  first  bright,  sunny  day  aAer  vou  have  read  thia,  aa  to 
look  for  a  white  (-washed  f]  cottage,  on  one  side  of  which  the  iub  falls  as  directly 


»  may  be — but  so  aa  vet  to  get  slightly  and  obliquely  at  another  side.  On 
he  h^h  light  you  will  find  Uat  you  cannot  see  tne  projeeting  granulstioo, 
but  iu  the  oblique  light  you  can  see  every  pebble  sepamtely.     Whatever 


detail  or  projectioaB  are  on  the  high  light,  as  the  tun  penetntes  into  vmj 
chink  and  cranny  of  them,  can  cast  no  shadows,  and  have  no  dark  sides — and, 
tbereAre,  are  indistinctly  and  Imperfectly  seen,  and  indeed,  iinleni  very  large 
and  important,  are  net  seen  at  all ;  wbwce  arltca  the  general  rule.  There  can 
be  no  detail  on  the  high  Ijgbt.  It  it  all  blai&  But  whatever  projections 
and  details  exist  on  the  sor&oe  turned  obliquely  to  the  light,  each,  however 
small,  hu  its  dark  side  and  shadow,  and  every  one  Is  seen,  more  and  more 
distiactly  as  the  object  Is  turned  more  and  more  fWim  the  light.  The  result 
of  this  is,  that  as  every  object  net  polished  has  more  or  less  of  tazture  on 
its  surface,  and  nearly  all  have  roughneaa  and  projections,  and  detail  in  aome 
degree,  a  general  tone  of  shadow  is  obtained  on  theae  oblique  aur&cea  hi 
deeper  than  coulil  be  aooountod  for  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  oblique  &11  of 
the  iLgfat,  and  they  unk,  practically.  Into  what  artists  call  Middle  Unt  Again, 
the  Dark  Side — though  entirely  inaccenible  to  the  direct  light — is  very 
■tronglv  affected  by  the  reflected  ii^ht,  which  as  It  were  filb  the  whole 
atmoapoere,  and  Illuminates  every  olyect  open  and  exposed  to  It;  and  it  i* 
also  very  often  so  energetkally  lUnnined  by  accidental  li^ts  that  Ha  mast 
is  broken  up,  and  It  esoaily  becomes  also  meiged  in  what  artists  call  Middle 
Unt.  But  that  part  of  it  which  is  accidentally  Shadow  is  usually,  by  its 
position,  InaoBesdhle  even  to  the  reflected  light,  and  always  mora  inaecesvble 
than  the  Dark  Side.  It  is  therefore,  in  near  otijeets,  and  in  sunlight,  so 
dark  in  compariaoQ  with  the  high  lights,   that  their  relative  degrees  of 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter,  in  the  presoit  portion  of 
the  work,  upon  anj  examination  of  Turner's  par-  ;  i.  wt  an 
ticular  effbcts  c^  light.      We  must  know  some-  '"^^^'^ 
tiiaig  about  idiat  is  besutifiil  before  we  speak  of  partiaOar 
these.^  ,#to.^%te. 

At  present  I  wish  only  to  insist  upon  two  great  principles 
<rf  chiaroscuro,  whidi  are  observed  throughout  the  works  <rf 
the  great  modem  master,  and  set  at  defiance  by  the  ancients ; 
great  general  laws,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  sources  of 
beauty,  but  ^ose  observance  is  indisputably  necessary  to 
truth. 

Go  out  some  bright  sunny  day  in  winter,  and  look  for  a 
tree  with  a  l»oad  trunk,  having  rather  delicate  boughs  han^ng 
down  on  the  sunny  side,  near  the  trunk.  Stand  four  or  five 
yards  from  it,  with  your  ba<^  to  the  sun.  You  will  find  that 
the  boughs  between  you  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  are  v«y 
indistinct,  that  you  confound  them  in  places  with  the  trunk  . 
itself,  and  cannot  possibly  trace  one  of  them  from  its  insotion 
to  its  extremity.  But  the  shadows  which  they  cast  upon  Uie 
trunk,  you  will  find  clear,  dark,  and  distinct,  perfectly  trace- 
aUe  through  their  whole  course,  except  when  they  are  inter- 
rupted by  the  crossing  boughs.  And  if  you  retire  backwards, 
you  will  come  to  a  point  where  you  cannot  see  the  intervening 

intenaitf  can  be  acfti-eely  expressed  with  resl  truth,  ezeept  by  tha  Jet  black 
of  ebalk  on  white  paper. 

"The  oifoct  of  olnecti,  thenj«rraiiKcs  itself  into  three  dwUDctsuHMs;  the 
Hi|;h  Ught — the  Middle  Tint — and  the  Shadov,  it  beioE  always  remembered 
that  the  Middle  l^t  embraces  both  parte  exposed  abUqnely  to  the  direct 
light  and  touched  by  acddental  shadows — ana  parts  turned  away  from  tbe 
direct  light  —  ezpoaed  to  aecideiltal  reflectad  lights,  and  that  th«  Shadow, 
whether  it  MBuri  as  it  conatantly  doce,  in  ploaea  on  the  Dark  Side,  or  oa 
luminons  parts  of  other  objects,  isthat  part  of  anything  which  recelvee  neither 
direct  nor  rofleetod  light''] 
'  [For  "  we  speak  of  theae.    At  present,"  eda.  1  and  2  read  :—■ 

"we  speak  of  them — we  must  not  bring  their  poetry  and  their  religion  down 
to  optica.  I  cannot  watch  the  son  deaeending  on  Sinai,  or  stand  in  the  stairy 
twilight  by  the  gates  of  Bethlehem,  and  begin  talldng  of  refiaetloo  and 
polarization.  It  b  your  heart  that  mnst  be  the  judge  here — if  you  do  aat/tel 
the  light,  yon  will  not  see  it.  When,  therefore,  1  haTe  jwored  to  you  what  la 
beautiful,  end  what  God  Intended  to  give  pleeaure  to  your  ^rit  in  ite  poritv, 
we  will  come  to  Turner  as  the  painter  of  l|glit — for  so  emphatically  he  ahould 
be  rslH — and,  picture  bf  pietore,  we  wiU  traee  at  onca  the  truth  and  (he 
intention. 

"But  at  present  .  ,  ."] 
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boughs  at  all,  or  only  a  fragment  of  them  h'oe  and  there,  but 
can  still  see  their  shadows  perfectly  plain.  Now,  this  may 
serve  to  show  you  the  immense  prominence  and  importance  of 
shadows  where  there  is  anything  like  bright  light.  They  are, 
in  fact,  commonly  far  more  conspicuous  thtm  tfie  thing  which 
casts  them ;  for  being  as  large  as  the  casting  object,  and  alto- 
gether made  up  of  a  blackness  deeper  than  Uie  darkest  part  ai 
the  casting  object,  while  that  object  is  also  broken  up  witii 
positive  and  reflected  lights,  their  large,  broad,  unbroken  spaces 
tell  strongly  on  the  eye,  especially  as  aU  form  is  rendered  par- 
tially, often  totally,  invisible  within  them,  and  as  they  are 
suddenly  terminated  by  the  sharpest  lines  which  nature  ever 
shows.  For  no  outline  of  objects  whatsoever  is  so  sharp  as  the 
edge  of  a  close  shadow.  Put  your  finger  over  a  piece  of  white 
p^>er  in  the  sun,  and  observe  the  difieience  betweoi  the  soft-, 
ness  of  the  outline  of  the  finger  itself  and  tiip  decision  of  the 
edge  of  the  shadow.  And  note  also  tiie  excessive  gloom  of 
the  latter.  A  piece  of  black  cloth,  laid  in  tixe  light,  will  not 
attain  one  fourth  of  the  bUckness  of  the  paper  under  the 
i^iadow. 

Hence  shadows  are  in  reality,  when  the  sun  is  shining,  the 
S  8.  And  most  conspicuous  things  in  a  landscape,  next  to 

'^f^^  '**  f  the  highest  lights.  All  forms  are  understood  and 
thaoout  u  the  explained  chiefly  by  their  agency :  the  roughness 
<M^memt  qf  ^f  jjjg  b^.^  ^f  ^  ^jgg^  f^^  instance,  is  not  seen  in 
vMbMw  qf  the  light,  nor  in  the  shade ;  it  is  only  seen  between 
^*''  the  two,  where  the  shadows  of  the  ridges  explain 

it  And  hence,  if  we  have  to  express  vivid  light,  our  very 
first  aim  must  be  to  get  the  shadows  sharp  and  visible ;  and 
this  is  not  to  be  done  by  blackness  (though  indeed  chalk  on 
white  paper  is  the  only  thing  which  comes  up  to  the  intensity 
of  real  shadows),  but  by  keeping  them  perfectly  flat,  keen,  and 
even.  A  veiy  pale  shadow,  if  it  be  quite  flat,  if  it  conceal  the 
details  of  the  otgects  it  crosses,  if  it  be  grey  and  cold  c<Hnpared 
with  their  colour,  and  very  shaip-edged,  will  be  &r  more  coa- 
s^HCuous,  and  make  everything  out  of  it  look  a  great  deal  more 
like  sunlight,  than  a  shadow  ten  times  its  depth,  shaded  off  at 
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the  edge,  and  confounded  with  the  colour  of  the  objects  on 
which  it  falls.  Now  the  old  masters  of  the  Italian  &  3.  j-otai 
school,  in  almost  all  their  works,  directly  reverse  ^^enemftueh 
Hus  principle ;  they  blacken  their  shadows  till  the  Ma  ZtHu  itfth* 
picture  becomes  quite  appalling,  and  ererythii^in  *<^w»  *'**»'■ 
it  invisible;  but  they  make  a  point  of  losing  their  edges, 
and  carrying  them  off  by  gradation,  in  consequence  utterly 
destro3ring  every  appearance  of  sunlight  All  their  shadows 
are  the  faint,  secondary  darkness  <^  mere  daylight;  the  sun 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them.  The  shadow  between 
the  pages  of  the  book  which  you  hold  in  your  hand  is  distinct 
and  visible  enough,  though  you  are,  I  suppose,  reading  it  by 
the  ordinary  dayl^ht  of  your  room,  out  a£  the  sun ;  and  this 
weak  and  secondary  shadow  is  all  that  we  ever  find  in  the 
Italian  masters,  as  indicative  of  sunshine.  Even  g4.j,^_,rtio/ 
Cuyp  and  Serghem,  though  they  know  thoroughly  obMiuw  in  the 
well  what  they  are  about  in  their  foregrounds,  ^^""^ 
f(»get  the  principle  in  their  distances ;  and  though  in  Claude's 
seaports,  where  he  has  plain  architectiu^  to  deal  with,  he  gives 
us  something  like  real  shadows  along  the  stones,  the  moment 
we  come  to  groiind  and  foliage  with  lateral  light  away  go  the 
shadows  and  the  sun  together.  In  the  Marriage  of  Isaac  and 
Rebecca,  in  our  own  gallery,^  the  trunks  of  the  trees  between 
the  water-wheel  and  the  white  figure  in  the  middle  distance, 
are  dark  and  visible ;  but  their  shadows  are  scarcely  discernible 
on  the  ground,  and  are  quite  yague  and  lost  in  tiie  building. 
In  i^ture,  every  bit  of  the  shadow,  both  on  the  ground  and 
building,  would  have  been  defined  and  conspicuous ;  while  the 
trunks  themselves  would  have  been  faint,  confused,  and  indis- 
tinguishable, in  their  illumined  parts,  from  the  grass  or  dis- 
tance. So  in  Foussin's  Fhocion,*  the  shadow  of  the  stick  aa 
the  stone  in  the  right-hand  comer  is  shaded  off  and  lost,  while 
you  see  the  stick  plainly  all  the  way.  In  nature's  sunlight  it 
would  have  been  the  direct  reverse :  you  would  have  seen  the 
shadow  black  and  sharp  all  the  way  down ;  but  you  would  have 

>  [Sm  abon,  p.  41  ».] 
*  [8MaboT»,p.2S3)(.] 
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had  to  look  for  the  stick,  which  in  all  probability  would  in 
several  places  have  been  confused  with  the  stone  behind  it. 

And  so  throughout  the  woiks  of  Claude,  Poussin,  and 
Salvator,  we  shall  find,  especially  in  their  conventional  foliage, 
and  unarticulated  barbarisms  of  rock,  that  their  whole  sum 
and  substance  of  chiaroscuro  are  merely  the  gradation  and 
variation  which  nature  gives  in  the  body  of  her  shadows,  and 
that  all  which  they  do  to  express  sunshine,  she  does  to  vary 
shade.  They  take  only  one  step,  while  she  always  takes  two ; 
marking,  in  the  first  place,  with  violent  decision,  the  great 
transition  from  sun  to  ^ade,  and  then  varying  the  shade  itsdf 
with  a  thousand  gentle  gradations  and  double  shadows,  in 
themselves  equivaloit,  and  more  than  equivalent,  to  all  that 
the  old  masters  did  for  their  entire  chiaroscuro. 

Now,  if  there  be  one  principle  or  secret  more  than  another 
on  which  Turner  depends  for  attaining  brilliancy 
y^^  ^  of  li^t,  it  is  his  clear  and  exquisite  drawing  of  the 
^"'^'^^^  shado-vos.  Whatever  is  obscure,  misty,  or  unde- 
fined, in  his  objects  or  his  atmosphere,  he  takes 
care  that  the  shado'  '  be  sharp  and  cleu- ;  and  then  he  knows 
that  the  light  will  tak  care  of  itself,  and  he  makes  them  clear, 
not  by  blackness,  but  by  excessive  evenness,  unity,  and  sharp- 
ness of  edge.  He  will  keep  them  clear  and  distinct,  and  make 
them  felt  as  shadows,  though  they  are  so  fiunt  that,  but  tot 
tiieir  decisive  forms,  we  should  not  have  observed  them  tat 
darkness  at  all.  He  will  throw  them  one  after  another  lite 
transparent  veils  along  the  euth  and  upon  the  ur,  till  the 
whole  picture  palpitates  with  them,  and  yet  the  darkest  of 
them  ^11  be  a  foint  grey,  imbued  and  penetrated  with  li^t 
The  pavonent  on  the  left  of  the  Hero  and  Leander,^  is  about 
the  most  thorou^  piece  of  this  kind  of  sorcery  that  I  re- 
member in  art ;  but  of  the  general  principle,  not  one  of  his 
woi^  is  without  constant  evidence.  Take  the  vignette  of  the 
garden  opposite  the  title-page  of  Rogers's  Poems,*  and  note  the 

1  ^ftbova,  p.  24211.1 

>  riiie  dniring  for  this  vignette,  "The  GwdeD,"  U  No.  220  ia  tha  Nmtjonal 
G»llery.] 
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drawing  of  the  nearest  balustrade  on  the  right  The  bi^iiHters 
themselves  are  fiunt  and  misty^  and  the  light  throu^  them 
feeble ;  but  the  shadows  of  them  are  sharp  and  dark,  and  the 
intenrening  light  as  mbatse  as  it  can  be  left.  And  see  how 
much  more  distinct  the  shadow  of  the  running  figure  is  on  the 
pavement,  than  the  chequers  of  the  pavement  itself.  Observe 
the  ^adows  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree  at  page  91,'  how  they 
conquer  all  the  details  of  the  trunk  itself,  and  become  daricer 
and  more  conspicuous  than  any  part  of  the  boughs  or  limbs, 
and  so  in  the  vignette  to  Campbell's  Beech-tree's  Petition.* 
Take  the  beautiful  concentration  of  all  that  is  most  character- 
istic of  Italy  as  she  is,  at  page  108  of  Rogers's  Italy,"  where  we 
have  the  long  shadows  of  the  trunks  made  by  &r  the  most 
conspicuous  thing  in  the  whole  foreground,  uid  hear  how 
WoidBWorth*  the  keenest-eyed  of  all  modem  poets  for  what 
is  deep  and.essmtial  in  nature,  illustrates  Tumo'  here,  as  we 
shall  find  lum  doing  in  all  other  points :  * — 

"At  the  root 
Of  that  tall  pine,  the  shadow  of  whose  l)«re 
And  slender  atem,  while  here  I  sit  at  eve. 
Oft  stretches  towards  me  tike  a  long  straight  path 
Traced  faintly  in  the  greensward." 

— Eacurtion,  hook  vl' 

So  again  in  the  Rhymers'  Glen  (Illustrations  to  Scott)," 
note  the  intertwining  of  the  shadows  across  ^e  path,  and  the 
chequerit^  of  the  trunks  by  them ;  and  again  on  the  bridge 
in  the  Armstrong's  Tower ;  and  yet  more  in  the  long  avenue 
<rf  Briome,  where  we  have  a  length  of  two  or  three  miles 

>  [Of  Rogers's  Poem* ;  the  subject  ii  "  St  Anue'i  Hill "  (rront  view) ;  the  dnwing 
is  No.  228  in  the  National  Gallery.] 

*  [In  Tim  J'Mtieal  WoHm  ^Thomat  OamphtU,  Moson,  1837.] 

*  [The  Bubjeat  is  the  "  JtaJiau  Composition  "  (Perugia  ?) ;  the  drawing  it  No.  202  in 
the  National  Gallarf ;  ^  above,  p,  242.] 

Tm  ether  illustratians  of  Turner  by  Wordaworth,  teeppL  347,  3M,  368,  405.] 
text ;  the  linea  are,  however,  from  book  vii.t 

illuatratious  to  Scott  appeared  in  three  publications  :~(1)  The  Protr 
wona  V  »r  Jailer  Soott,  28  roU.,  Cadell,  1834 ;  (2)  Tlui  Poelieal  Work»,  12  vols., 
Cadell,  1834 ;  (3)  niiulralioni  to  the  Poetical  Workt  itfSir  Walter  Scoll,  Tilt,  1834,  Of 
tkMe  here  mention«d,  the"  Hfa^mers'  Qlan''aDd '^rienne"  appeared  In  (1]^  vols.  xxi. 

Conrt" 


L  reapeotivelT ;  and  "Johnnr  Armstrong's  Tower,"  in  (2),  vol.  ii.     "Hampton 
Palace,"  In  No.  7  of  "England  and  Wales."] 
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expressed  by  the  playing  shadows  alone,  and  the  whole  picture 
filled  with  sunshine  by  the  long  lines  of  HaAnt-gQ  cast  by  tlie 
figures  on  the  snow.  The  Hampton  Court,  in  the  England 
series,  is  another  very  striking  instance.  In  fact,  the  general 
system  of  executidn  obso-vable  in  all  Tumw's  drawings  is,  to 
work  his  ground  rinhly  and  fully,  sometimes  stippling,  and 
giving  infinity  of  deUcate,  mysterious,  and  ceaseless  detail ; 
and  on  the  ground  so  prepared  to  cast  his  shadows  with  one 
dash  ofithe  brush,  leaving  an  excessively  sharp  edge  of  watery 
colour.  Such  at  least  is  conunonly  the  case  in  such  coarse 
and  broad  instances  as  those  I  have  above  giyoi.  Words  are 
%9.The  erect  '^^^  sccuTate  enough,  ncn-  deUcate  enough,  to  ex- 
^M«  «Amftwr  press  Or  trace  the  constant,  ^-pervading  influmce 
upon  the /ig/a.  ^  jjjg  gjjgj  jmj  yaguej.  shadows  throughout  bis 
woiks,  that  thrilling  influence  which  gives  to  the  li^t  they 
leave  its  passion  and  its  power.  There  is  not  a  stone,  not  a 
leaf,  not  a  cloud,  over  which  light  is  not  felt  to  be  actually 
passing  and  palpitating  before  our  eyes.  There  is  the  motion, 
the  actual  wave  and  radiation  of  the  darted  beam :  not  the 
dull  universal  daylight,  which  falls  on  the  landscape  without 
life,  or  direction,  or  speculation,  equal  on  all  things  and  dead 
on  all  things ;  but  the  breathing,  animated,  exulting  light, 
which  feels,  and  receives,  and  rejoices,  and  acts, — ^which 
chooses  one  thing,  and  rejects  another, — ^which  seeks,  luid 
finds,  and  loses  again, — leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  from  leaf  to 
leaf,  from  w^ve  to  wave — ^glowing,  or  fiashing,  or  scintillating, 
according  to  what  it  strikes ;  or,  in  its  holier  moods,  absorbing 
and  enfolding  all  things  in  the  deep  fulness  of  its  repose,  and 
then  again  losing  itself  in  bewilderment,  and  doubt,  and  dim- 
ness, — or  perishing  and  passing  away,  entangled  in  drifting 
mist,  or  melted  into  melancholy  air,  but  still, — kindling  or 
dedining,  sparkling  or  serene, — ^it  is  the  living  light,  wfaidi 
breathes  in  its  deepest,  most  entranced  rest,  which.j4eep5,  but 
never  dies. 

T  need  scarcely  insist  farther  on  the  marked  distincticm 
betweoi  the  works  of  the  old  masters  and  those  of  the  great 
modem  landscape  painters  in  this  respect.    It  is  one  which  the 
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reader  can  peifeclly  well  woric  out  for  himself,  by  the  slightest 
^stematic  attention  ;  one  which  he  will  find  exist-  ^j.^edu- 
mg,  not  merely  between  this  work  and  that,  but  ^*f2^^ 
throu^out  the  whole  body  of  their  productions,  a^HMt  att  a* 
and  down  to  every  leaf  and  line.    And  a  little  care-  "T^YJ^ 
ful  watching  of  nature,  especially  in  her  foliage  uid  modem 
for^rounds,  and  comparison  of  her  with  Claude,  "'*'"'*■ 
Caspar  Poussin,  and  Salvator,  will  soon  show  him  that  those 
artists  worked  oitirely  on  conTentitmal  principles,  not  repre- 
senting what  they  saw,  but  what  they  Uibught  would  tn^e  a 
huidsome  picture  ;  and  even  when  they  went  to  nature,  which 
I  believe  to  have  been  a  very  much  rarer  practice  with  them 
than  their  biographers  would  have  us  suppose,^  they  copied  her 
like  children,  drawing  i^iat  they  knew  to  be  there,  but  not 
what  they  saw  there.*    J  believe  you  may  search  the  fore- 
groimds  of  Claude,  Scam  one  end  of  Europe  to  uiother,  and 
you  will  not  find  the  shadow  of  one  lei^  cast  upon  another. 
You  will  find  leaf  after  leaf  painted  more  or  less  boldly  or 
bristly  out  of  the  black  ground,  uid  you  will  find  dai^  leaves 
defined  in  perfect  form  upon  the  light ;  but  you  will  nOt  find 
the  form  of  a  single  leaf  disguised  or  interrupted  by  the  shadow 
of  another.    And  Foussin  and  Salvator  are  still  fiuther  from 
an3rthing  like  genuine  truth.    There  is  nothing  in  their  pictures 

*  Compare  sec.  ii  clup.  ii.  §  6. 


'  [Of  CUode't  open-air  itudiM,  a  pleanuit  recount  is  girea  by  his  friMid  SMidrart, 
ft  Gennan  painter,  who  waa  for  bohm  fCan  hii  companion.  "  In  order,"  ml}«  Saodrart, 
"  tiiMt  he  might  be  Mo  to  itudjr  eloaelf  Uie  ionermort  wcreU  of  nature,  be  uaed  to 
linger  in  the  open  air  from  before  daybreak  even  to  nifffatfall,  bo  that  he  might  leam 
to  deniet  with  awcmpaloua  adiierenoe  to  oature'a  model  the  cliBngins'  pliaae*  of  davn, 
the  ruing  and  aettiiig  aun,  ai  well  as  the  honn  of  twilight.  ...  hi  this  nioit  diffi- 
cult and  toUeome  mode  of  atodj  he  apent  many  yean ;  making  excursions  into  the 
eo«ntiT  every  day,  and  retaining  even  after  a  long  journey  without  finding  it  irlumne. 
Sometimea  I  have  chanced  to  meet  him  amoogrt  the  steepert  olifh  at  Tlvoli,  handling 
the  bruah  before  thoae  well-known  waterftUs,  and  painting  the  aotual  •cene,  uot  by 
the  aid  of  imaginatiou  or  Inrention,  but  according  to  the  very  object*  which  nature 
placed  before  him  "  {Clavde  GelUe  Le  Lorrrnn,  by  Owen  J.  Dullea,  1887,  p.  16).  In  hia 
will,  Claude  mentions  two  mctnres  which  be  beqoeathed  as  "  painted  from  nature  "  and 
"executed  in  the  couuby. '  Of  Gaapird  Ponarin  (Dughet),  we  are  told  that  he  had 
studios  at  Prascati  and  llvoli,  and  that  he  painted  many  of  his  pictures  out  of  doors. 
A  little  aw,  that  he  cared  for  himself,  hia  only  servant,  bore  nis  entire  apparatus, 

C vision*  and  a  tent,  under  which,  protected  m»m  the  sun  and  wind,  he  made  his 
dscapes  (see  Nicolai  Peuttht,  by  El&abeth  H.  Denio,  1809,  pp.  147-148).] 
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which  might  not  be  manufacttired  in  their  paintiitg-rocnn,  with 
a  branch  or  two  of  brambles  and  a  bunch  or  two  of  weeds 
before  them,  to  give  them  the  form  of  the  leaves.  And  it  is 
refreshing  to  turn  from  their  ignorant  and  impotent  repetitions 
of  childish  conception,  to  the  clear,  dose,  genuine  studies  of 
modem  artists ;  for  it  is  not  Turner  only  (though  here, 
as  in  all  other  points,  the  first)  who  is  remarkable  for  fine 
and  expressive  decision  of  chiaroscuro.  Some  passages  by 
J.  D.  Harding  are  thoroughly  admirable  in  this  respect,  though 
this  master  is  getting  a  little  too  much  into  a  habit  of  gaieml 
keen  e^teoution,  which  prevents  the  parts  which  ought  to  be 
espemlly  decisive  trom.  being  felt  as  such,  and  which  makes 
his  pictures,  espeoiaUy  the  laige  ones,  Uxik  a  Uttle  thin.'  But 
some  o£  his  later  passages  of  rock  foreground  have  been  very 
remarkable  for  the  exquisite  fonns  and  firm  expressiveness  of 
their  shadows.  And  the  chiaroscuro  of  Stanfield  is  equally  de- 
serving of  the  most  attentive  study. 

The  sectHid  point  to  which  I  wish  at  {vesent  to  direct 
g  a  Second  attention  has  reference  to  the  arrangmnent  of  light 
gnatpiimcipu  ajid  shadc.  It  is  the  constant  habit  of  nature  to 
t^hV^k^ht  ^^  ^^  *»«'  highest  lights  and  deepest  shadows  in 
aMdeeptkaiov  exceedingly  small  quantity ;  always  in  points,  never 
"J^.^ti^y,  in  masses.  She  will  give  a  large  mass  of  tender 
and  imis  in  light  in  sky  or  water,  impressive  by  its  quantity, 
and  a  large  mass  of  tender  shadow  relieved  against 
it,  in  foliage,  or  hill,  or  building;  but  the  light  is  tdways 
subdued  if  it  be  extensive,  the  shadow  always  feeble  if  it  be 
broad.  She  will  then  fill  up  all  the  rest  of  her  picture  with 
middle  tints  and  pale  greys  of  some  sort  or  another,  and  on 
this  quiet  and  harmonious  whole  she  wiU,  touch  her  high  lights 
in  spots :  the  foam  of  an  isolated  wave,  the  sail  of  a  solitary 
vessel,  the  flash  of  the  sun  from  a  wet  roc^,  the  gleam  of  a 
single  white-washed  cottage,  or  some  such  sources  of  local 
brilliancy,  she  wiU  use  so  vividly  and  delicately  as  to  throw 
everything  else  into  definite  shade  by  comparison.    And  then 

>  [  (y.  aboTa,  p.  201.] 
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taking  up  the  j^oom,  she  will  use  the  black  hollows  of  some 
OTorhangiDg  bank,  or  the  black  dress  of  some  shaded  figure,  or 
the  depth  of  some  sunless  chink  of  wall  or  window,  so  sharply 
88  to  throw  everything  else  into  definite  light  by  comparison  ; 
thus  redudng  the  whole  mass  of  her  picture  to  a  delicate 
middle  tint,  ^proaching,  of  course,  here  to  light,  and  there  to 
gloom;  but  yet  sharply  separated  firom  the  utmost  deffteea 
either  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

Now  it  is  a  eurious  thing  that  none  oi  our  writers  on 
•It  seem  to  have  noticed  the  great  principle  of  §  g^  Ntgitti  or 
nature  in  Urn  respect  They  all  talk  of  deep  J^jj^^g" 
shadow  as  a  thing  that  may  be  given  in  quantity ;  gy  MrUm  m 
one  fourth  of  the  picture,  or,  in  certain  effects,  "^i 
muG^  more  Barry,  for  instance,  says  that  the  practice  of  the 
great  painters,  who  "best  understood  the  effects  of  chiaro- 
scuro," was,  for  the  most  part,  to  make  the  mass  of  middle  tint 
larger  than  the  light,  and  the  mass  of  daric  largo-  than  the 
masses  of  light  and  middle  tint  together,  i.e.  occupying  more 
than  one  half  of  the  pictiue.'  Now  I  do  not  know  what  we 
are  to  suppose  is  meant  by  "  understanding  ehiaroscuro."  If 
it  means  being  able  to  manufacture  *  agreeable  patterns  in  the 
shape  of  pyramids,  and  crosses,  and  zigzags,  into  which  arms 
and  legs  are  to  be  persuaded,  and  passion  and  motion  arranged, 
for  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  the  cant  of  critician, 
such  a  principle  may  be  productire  of  the  most  adrantageous 
results.  But  if  it  means,  being  acquainted  with  the  deep, 
perpetual,  systematic,  unintrusive  simplicity  and  unwearied 
variety  of  nature's  chiaroscuro;  if  it  means  the  perceptkn 
that  Uackness  and  sublimity  are  not  synonymous,  and  that 
space  and  Ught  may  possibly  be  coadjutors;  then  no  man, 

>  ["  With  rmpect  to  the  proportioiiata  magnituda  ot  thwe  mum  of  li^t,  middle 
tioL  anl  dwk  •■  relative  to  each  «tk«r,  it  eanpet  properijr  be  detemuned.  The  nature 
of  tbeanbjectj  whether  nv,  maJMtlc,  or  tnelancliolj,  afforda  the  beat  rule  to  proceed  br 
In  eeefa  particular  casa  But  an  ingenious  Freneh  writer  ha*  man  j  yeara  aince  obaerre^ 
that&r  the  moat  part  tbe  practice  of  thoae  great  paintera,  who  liert  undoratood  the 
fine  effect!  of  chiaronruro,  was  to  make  tbe  mam  of  middle  tint  larger  than  that  of  the 
Ugbt,  and  the  maaa  of  dark  atill  larger  tlwn  the  raaaaea  of  Kghtandmlddle  tJnta  united 
t(«ether"  {The  Workt  ^Jatat*  Barr^,  1800,  i.  4aB).] 

*  [Edi.  1  and  2  read,  "  able  to  paint  Untenia  and  candleij  the  principle  here  laid 
down  la  exceedingly  correct ;  or  if  it  means  being  able  to  manuhcture  .  .  ."] 
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who  ever  advocated  or  dreamed  of  such  a  prindple,  is  any- 
thing more  than  a  novice,  blunderer,  and  trickster 
%g^mi^  in  chiaroscuro.  And  my  firm  belief  is,  that 
r<idt^4^fA«  though  colour  is  inveighed  against  by  all  artists, 
^'  as  the  great  Circe  of  art,  the  great  transformer  of 
mind  into  sensuality,  no  fondness  for  it,  no  study  of  it,  is 
half  so  great  a  peril  and  stumbling-block  to  the  young 
studatt,  as  the  admiration  he  hears  bestowed  on  such  artificial, 
&lse,  and  juggling  chiaroscuro,  and  the  instruction  he  receives, 
based  on  sucli  principles  as  that  'given  us  by  Fuseli, — that 
"mere  natural  light  and  shade,  however  separately  or  indi- 
vidually true,  is  not  always  Intimate  chiaroscuro  in  art" '  It 
may  not  always  be  a^eeable  to  a  sophisticated,  unfeeling, 
and  perverted  mind ;  but  the  student  had  better  throw  up  his 
art  at  once,  than  proceed  on  the  conviction  that  any  other  can 
ever  be  Ultimate,  I  believe  I  shall  be  perfectly  well  able  to 
prove,  in  following  parts  of  the  work,  that  "  mere  natural  light 
and  sliade  "  is  the  only  fit  and  faithftil  attendant  of  tiie  highest 
art;  and  that  all  tricks,  all  visible  intended  arrangement,  all 
extended  shadows  and  narrow  li^ts,  everything,  in  fact,  in 
the  leaist  d^ree  artificial,  or  tending  to  make  the  mind  dwell 
upon  light  and  shade  as  such,  is  an  injury,  instead  of  an  ud, 
to  conceptions  of  high  ideal  dignity.  I  believe  I  shall  be  able 
also  to  show,  that  nature  manages  her  chiaroscuro  a  great  deal 
more  neatly  and  cleverly  than  people  &ncy ;  that  "  vacre 
natural  light  and  shade  "  is  a  voy  much  finer  thing  than  most 
artists  can  put  together,  and  that  none  tiiink  they  can  im- 
prove upon  it  but  those  who  never  understood  it 

But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  every 
permission  given  to  the  student  to  amuse  himself 
mAmVo^"^"*^  ^'^  painting  one  figure  all  black,  and  the  next  all 
MimpU  ehiaro-  ^hitc,  and  throwing  them  out  with  a  bacl^round 
of  nothing,  every  permission  given  to  him  to  spoil 
his  pocket-book  with  sixths  of  sunshine  and  sevenths  of  shade, 
and  other  such  firactional  sublimities,  is  so  much  more  difficulty 

1  [Ueture  tI.  la  TluH/i  and  Writing*  qfEearg  FiueH,  1831,  il.  £7&] 
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lud  in  the  way  of  his  ever  becoming  a  master ;  and  that 
Dcme  are  in  the  right  road  to  real  excellence,  but  those  who 
are  struggling  to  render  the  simplicity,  purity,  and  inex- 
haustible variety  of  nature's  own  chiaroscuro  in  open  cloudless 
daylight,  giving  the  expanse  of  harmonious  light,  the  speaking 
decisive  shadow,  and  the  exquisite  grace,  tenderness,  and 
grandeur  of  aerial  opposition  of  local  colour  and  equally  illumi- 
nated lines.  No  chiaroscuro  is  so  difficult  as  this ;  and  none 
so  noble,  chaste,  or  impressive.  On  this  part  of  the  subject, 
however,  I  must  not  enlarge  at  present.  I  wish  now,  only  to 
speak  of  those  great  principles  of  chiaroscuro,  which  nature 
observes,  even  when  she  is  most  working  for  effect ;  when  sho. 
is  playing  with  thunderclouds  and  sunbeams,  and  dirowing 
one  thing  out  and  obscuring  another,  with  the  most  marked  . 
artistical  feeUng  and  intention :  even  then,  she  never  forgets 
h^  great  rule,  to  give  both  the  deepest  shade  and  hjgh^t 
light  in  small  quantities :  *  pcHnts  of  the  one  answering  to 
points  of  the  other,  and  both  vividly  conspicuous,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  landscape. 

And  it  is  most  singular  that  this  separation,  which  is  the 
great  soiu*ce  of  brilliancy  in  nature,  should  not  §  12.  Thenharj, 
only  be  imofaserved,  but  absolutely  forbidden,  by  *«paratim  tf 
our  great  wnters  on  art,  who  are  always  talking  fromhermuidk 
about  connecting  the  light  with  the  shade  by  "'''• 
i^erceptible  gradations.  Now  so  surely  as  this  is  done,  all 
sunshine  is  lost,  for  imperceptible  gradation  from  light  to  dark 
is  the  characteristic  of  objects  seen  out  of  sunshine,  in  what  is, 
in  landscape,  shadow.  Nature's  principle  of  getting  light  is 
the  direct  reverse.  She  wUl  cover  her  whole  landscape  with 
middle  tint,  in  which  she  will  have  as  many  gradations  as  you 
please,  and  a  great  many  more  than  you  can  paint ;  but  on 
this  middle  tint  she  touches  her  extreme  lights,  and  extreme 
darks,  isolated  and  sharp,  so  that  the  eye  goes  to  them  directly, 
'and  feels  them  to  be  keynotes  of  the  whole  composition. 
And  aldiough  the  dark  touches  are  less  attractive  than  the  light 

'  [Eds.  1-4  read,  "her  grtat  rat«,  to  give  prMUMlj'  the  min«  qusntitf  of  deepest 
shade  which  she  does  of  highest  light.  Mid  no  more ;  poiDts  .  .  ."] 
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ones,  it  is  not  because  they  are  less  distinct,  but  because  tfaejr 
exhibit  nothing ;  while  the  Inight  touches  are  in  parts  where 
everything  is  sg&i,  and  where  in  consequence  the  eye  goes  to 
rest.  But  yet  the  high  lights  do  not  exhibit  anything  in 
thanselves,  tiiey  are  too  Inight  and  dazale  the  eye ;  and 
having  no  shadows  in  them,  cannot  exhibit  form,  for  fona  can 
only  be  seen  by  shadow  of  some  kind  or  another.  Hcuoe  the 
highest  lights  and  deepest  darks  agree  in  this,  that  nothing 
is  seen  in  either  of  them ;  that  both  are  in  exceedingly 
small  quantity,  and  both  are  marked  and  distinct  firom  the 
middle  tones  of  the  landsciq>e,  the  one  by  thor  biillianoy, 
the  other  by  their  sharp  edges,  even  though  many  of  the 
more  energetic  middle  tints  may  ^proaeh  theor  intensity 
very  closely.^ 

I  need  scarcely  do  more  than  t^  you  to  glance  at  any 
S  13.  n«trutk  one  of  the  works  of  Turner,  and  you  will  percdvttL 
i^Turmr.  ^  g^  moment  the  exquisite  observation  of  all  these] 
principles;  the  sharpness,  decision,  conspicuousness,  and  ez-f 
cessively  small  quantity,  both  of  extreme  light  and  extranet 
shade,  all  the  mass  of  the  picture  being  graduated  and  delicate! 
middle  tint.  Take  up  the  Rivers  of  France,  for  instance,  and 
turn  over  a  few  of  the  plates  in  succession.' 

1.  ChSteau  Gaillard  (vignette). — Blade  figures  and  boats, 
points  of  shade ;  sun-touches  tm  castle,  and  wake  of  boat,  of 
hght.  See  how  the  eye  rests  on  both,  and  observe  how  sharp 
and  separate  all  the  lights  are,  £dltng  in  spots,  edged  by 
shadow,  but  not  melting  off  into  it. 

2.  Orleans.— The  crowded  figures  supply  both  points  oi 
shade  and  light.  Observe  the  delicate  middliB  tint  of  both  in 
the  whole  mass  of  buildings,  and  compare  this  with  the  Mack- 
ness  of  Canaletto's  shadows,  against  which  neither  ^fures  nor 
anjrthing  else  can  ever  tell,  as  points  of  shade. 

fEda.  1  and  2  here  contained  additional  matter,  for  which  we  end  of  the  ctuipter.l 
^ "■     ■■  •  ~ HMMfci 


■  [N»w  mort  raadUy  aeeevible  ia  TJtd  Stku  mtd  TSe  Ltire,  ad.  hj  H.  B. 
1890.  The  plataa  here  mentioned  are  in  that  publicatioa  Noe.  23  (dnwiiw  m  ue 
National  Gallery,  No.  lai),  41  (drawing  in  the  UniTerritf  Gslleriai,  Oxford),  44 
(Oxford),  43  (Oxford),  42  (Oxford),  4d  (Oxford),  46  (Oxford),  49  (Oxford).  The  ehiu«h 
in  the  drawing  laat  netawl  u  that  dweribed  by  Rnuin  in  a  Letter  to  a  CoUega  FHend 
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a.  Blois. — White  figures  in  boats,  buttresses  of  bridge, 
dome  of  church  on  the  right,  for  li^t ;  women  on  horsebadc, 
heads  of  boats,  fbr  shadow^  Note  especially  the  isolation  of 
the  light  on  the  church  dome. 

4.  Chdteau  de  Blois. — Torches  and  white  figures  for  light, 
roof  of  chapel  and  monks'  dresses  for  shade. 

5.  Beaugency. — Sails  and  spire  opposed  to  buoy  and  boats. 
An  exquisite  instance  of  brilliant,  sparkling,  isolated  touches 
of  morning  light. 

6.  Amboise.  —  White  sail  and  clouds;  cypresses  under 
castle. 

7.  Chateau  d* Amboise. — Tlie  boat  in  the  centre,  with  its 
reflections,  needs  no  comment.  Note  the  glancii^  lights 
under  the  Imdge.  This  is  a  very  glorious  and  perfect  in- 
stance. 

8.  St  Juhen,  Tours. — Elspecially  remarkable  for  its  preser- 
vation of  deep  points  of  ^oom,  because  the  whole  picture  is 
one  of  extended  shade. 

I  need  scarcely  go  on.  The  above  instances  are  takai  as 
they  happen  to  come,  without  selection.  The  reader  can  pro- 
ceed for  himself.  I  may,  however,  name  a  few  cases  of  chiaro- 
scuro more  especially  deserving  of  his  study : — Scene  between 
Quillebceuf  and  Villequier,  Honflem',  Light  Towers  of  the 
H^ve,  On  the  Seine  between  Mantes  and  Vernon,  The  Lan- 
tern at  St.  Cloud,  Confluence  of  Seine  and  Mame,  Troyes ;  * 
the  first  and  last  vignette,  and  those  at  pages  86,  68,  95,  184, 
192, 208,  of  Rogers's  Poems;  ^  the  first  and  second  in  Campbell;' 
St.  Maurice  in  the  Italy,  where  note  the  black  stork ; '  Brienne, 
Skiddaw,  Maybuigh,  Melrose,  Jedburgh,  in  the  illustrations  to 

*  [The  pUtM  above  mmtioned  sre,  In  The  Seine  ontf  TV  Loire,  Nos.  18  (dn>iiig. 
National  Gallery,  No.  128),  20  (N.O.,  No.  1A9) ;  the  plate  of  the  "  light  Towen  of  the 
H^re"  has  dhnppMrad  (sm  Huish,  I.e.,  p.  vii.),  the  drawinc  Is  Nationa]  Gallery, 
No.  100;  2S  (N.G.,  138),  31  (N.G.,  1S6),  38  and  40  (N.G.,  ISO).] 

*  [Thfl  Ticnettae  Teferred  to  are  "  'llie  Gudeu  "  (drawing  No.  2S0  in  the  Natioiul 
GnOKy),  "l)atur  Hora  QuieO"  {N.G.,  397),  "Lodore"  (N.G.,  839),  "The  Engliah 
Manor  Houm"  (N.O.,  399),  "The  Rialto"  (N.G.,  304),  "The  Boy  of  ^reinond" 
(N.O.,  236),  "  The  Alps  tt  Daybreak  "  (N.G.,  242),  and  "  Loch  Lomond  "  (S.Q.,  240).] 

'  ["Summer  Ere  :  Rainkoir"  and  "  Andet  CoMt."] 

*  [The  "  St  MMri«e"  ia  at  p.  9  of  the  Rafy;  the  dnwing,  National  Gallery,  20ff.] 
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Scott ; '  and  the  vignettes  to  Milton ;  * — not  because  these  are 
one  whit  superior  to  others  of  his  worics,  but  because  the  laws 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking  are  more  strikingly  developed 
in  them,  and  because  they  have  been  well  engraved.  It  is  im- 
possible to  reason  from  the  larger  plates,  in  which  half  the 
chiaroscuro  is  totally  destroyed  by  the  haggling,  blackening, 
and  "  making  out "  of  the  engravers. 


[Ed*.  1  and  X  wmUin  between  §  12  end  g  13  of  the  later  edttitHU  the  foUowing 
pMMgea:— ] 

"Now  observe  how  totally  the  old  masten  lost  truth  In  this  respect  hy 

their  vicious  trickery  in  trying  to  gain  tone.  They  were  gUd 
I J8.  iftnww/  enough  to  isolate  tlieir  lights,  indeed  ;  but  they  did  even  this 
•Jj^J^^^^  artificially,  joining  them  imperceptibly,  at  Beynolds  aaya.'  with 
tUttWBtet.         ^^^  shadows,  and  bo  representing,  not  a  point  of  illuminated 

objects  on  which  light  strikes  and  is  gone,  but  a  lantern  in  the 
plctore,  spreading  rays  around  it,  and  out  of  it.  And  then  to  gain  the  decep- 
tive relief  of  material  objects  against  extended  lights,  as  noticed  in  Chapter  I. 
of  this  section,  §  4,  they  were  compelled  to  give  vast  spaces  of  deep  shadow, 
and  so  entirely  lost  the  power  of  giving  the  points  of  darkness.  Thus  the 
whole  balance  of  every  one  of  their  pictures  is  totally  destroyed,  and  their 
composition  as  thoroughly  false  in  chiaroscuro,  as  if  they  had  given  us  no 
shade  at  all,  because  one  member,  and  that  the  moat  important  of  the 
shadows  of  the  landscape,  is  totally  omitted.  Take  the  Berghem,  No.  132, 
Dulwich  Gallery,*  which  is  a  moat  studied  piece  of  chiaroscuro.  Here  we 
have  the  light  isolated  with  a  vengeance  1  Looking  at  it  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room,  we  fancy  it  must  be  the  representation  of  some  experiment  with 
the  oxy-hjrdrogen  microscope ;  and  it  Is  with  no  small  astonishment  that  we 
find  on  doser  approach,  that  all  the  radiance  proceeds  from  a  cow's  head ! 
Mithra  may  well  be  inimical  to  Taurus,  if  his  occupation  is  to  be  taken  out  <rf 
his  hands  in  this  way  1 '  If  cattle  heatls  are  to  be  thus  phosphorescent,  we 
shall  be  able  to  do  without  the  sun  altogether ! 

"  But  even  supposing  that  this  were  a  true  representation  of  a  pcrfot  i^ 
light,  where  are  our  points  of  darkness  ?  The  whole  picture,  wall,  figures, 
and  ground,  is  one  mass  of  deep  shsde,  through  which  the  details  ore.  Indeed, 


;  Jedbuigh,  vol,  11.  Poem*;  Melrose,  voL  vl.] 

*  [runlet's  Qlustntion*  to  Milton  appeared  iu  (1)  The  Workt  </  JfiAoH,  7  vols., 
Maerone,  183A ;  (2)  The  Pottical  Work;  1  vol.,  Tc^,  1841.] 

*  [DitBoanet,  viii.l 

*  [No«  No.  S8,  "  a  Farrier  and  Peasants  near  Romau  Ruins : "  for  anotlier  refer- 
ence to  the  picture,  see  above,  pt.  i.  sec.  il.  ch.  li.  ^  7.1 

*  [An  allusion  to  the  subject,  so  often  treated  by  Uie  andetit  sculpts,  of  Mithra, 
the  sun-god,  slaymg  a  bull  (see,  e^.,  £.  T.  Cook's  HandboDlc  to  tkt  Grmk  and  Soman 
AiUigtdtUi  in  Iht  BrUitk  Miueum,  1903,  p.  14).  Ruskln  refers  to  the  rites  of  Mithm 
in  "  Salsette  and  Blephanta  " ;  see  VoL  II.  p.  96.] 
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nwrvellotuljr  given  when  we  look  doae,  but  which  totallj  precludes  all  pocsf- 
Inlily  of  giving  ■  Biogle  ptrint  or  keynote  of  shade.  Now  natore,  just  as  far 
as  she  raised  the  white  cow's  head  above  all  the  middle  tint  in  light,  would 
have  put  some  black  cow's  head,  or  hole  in  the  wall,  or  dark  piece  of  dress, 

smnething,  it  matters  not  what — below  all  the  middle  tint  in  darkness, 

jnst  as  violent  and  just  am  conspicuous  in  shade,  as  the  head  is  violent  and 
eoDspieaous  in  light.  Coatequentlv,  Bei^hem  has  given  ns  only  two  membeia 
of  the  system  of  chiaroscuro,  of  which  nature  has  appointed  that  there  shall 
always  be  three. 

"  I  have  chosen  this  picture  for  illustration,  because  it  Is  a  very  clever  and 
(»reful  work  l>y  a  master,  not,  in  his  ordinary  works,  viciously 
disposed  to  tricks  of  chiaroscuro.     But  It  must  be  evident  to   i!  1^  £«tW- 
the  reader,  that  in  the  same  way,  and  in  a  far  greater  degree,  '^  1^'^ 
those  masters  are  Cslse  who  are  comm«ily  held  up  as  the  great  ^'^^  p 
examples  of  management  of  chiaroscuro.     All  erred,  exactly  in    y^roMu'and 
proportion  as  they  plunged  with  greater  ardour  into  the  jack-«-  Rubvnt.  ' 
lantern  chase.     Rembrandt^  most  fatally  and  constantly;  and 
(of  course  I  apeak  of  quantity,  not  of  quality,  of  shade)  next  to  him,  Correggio ; 
while  the  Florentines  and  Romans  kept  right  just  because  they  cared  little 
about  the  matter,  and  kept  their  light  and  shade  In  due  subordination  to 
higher  truths  of  art     Thus  Michael  Angelo'a  chiaroscuro  is,  [terhaps,  the 
moat  just,  perfect,  unaffected,  and  impressive  existing.     Ra&elle's  early  works 
are  often  very  truthful  in  quantity,  though  not  in  management, — the  Trans- 
figuration totally  wrong.     The  frncos  of  the  Vatican,  b^re  their  blues  gave 
way,  must  have  been  very  perfecL     But  Cagliari,  and  Rubens  in  his  finest 
works,  are  the  only  two  examples  of  the  unison  of  perfect  chiaroscuro  with 
perfect  colour.     We  have  no  lantern-lights  in  their  works,  all  is  kept  chaste 
and  shed  equally  from  the  sky,  not  radiating  from  the  object ;  and  we  have 
Invariably  some  energetic  bit  of  black,  or  intense  point  of  gloom,  commonly 
apposed  to  yellow  to  make  it  more  conspicuous,  as  far  below  all  the  rest  of 
the  picture  as  the  most  brilliant  lights  are  above  it. 

"Among  the  landscape  painters,  Cnyp  is  very  often  right;  Claude,  some- 
times, by  accident,  as  in  the  Seaport,  No.  14  in  our  own 
Gallery,*  where  the  blue  stooping  figure  is  a  beautifully  placed  f^^,,^!^'*^ 
key-note  of  gloom.     Both  the  Pousslns,  Salvator,  and  our  own  ggi^rt^ 
Wilson,  are  always  wrong,  except  in  such  few  effects  of  twilight 
as  would,  even  in  reality,  reduce  the  earth  and  sky  to  two  broad  eqiuUaed 
masses  of  shade  and  light.     I  do  not  name  particular  works,  because  if  the 
facts  I  have  above  stated  be  once  believed,  or  proved,  as  they  may  be,  by  the 
slightest   observation,  their  application  is  easy,  and  the  error  or  truth  of 
works  self-evident." 

1 16.  [This  was  identical  with  §  13  in  the  text,  above,  pp.  314-^] 

"  Such,  then,  are  the  two  great  principles  by  which  the  chiaroscuro  of  our 
greatest  modem  master  differs  from  that  of  the  more  cele-   a  ,-  „ 
brated  of  the  ancients.     I  need  scarcely  ^-afai  point  out  the  |^        '"'"" 
farther  confirmation  resulting  from  the  examination  of  them,  of 
my  assertion  that  ideas  of  imitation  were  incompatible  with  those  of  truth. 

>  [ty.  voL  iv.  otModam  Painttrt,  ch.  iii.,  and  Tlu  Cethu  qfAglaia,  g  76.1 
■  ["  Seaport :  the  Qoeen  of  Shaba, "  fiir  which  picture  see  above,  p.  190.] 
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We  hare  oow  «een  that  to  obtain  one  tntb  of  toite  necenarr  ^"^  ^*  purposes^ 
of  imibttion,  the  old  masters  were  compelled  to  sacrilice,  fint,  real  relation  off 
dktanccfl,  then  truth  of  colour,  aod  finally,  all  lefptimate  chiaroscuro, — ucri-/ 
ficea  which,  hawcT«r  little  thcf  may  be  felt  hy  superficial  obaerven,  will  /etl 
prevent  the  real  lover  of  natare  from  baring  the  slightest  pleasure  in  tbeirj 
vorks,  while  our  great  modem  landscape  painter,  scorning  all  deceptive  imita-l 
tion,  states  boldly  the  truths  which  are  m  bis  poww,  and  trust*  for  Bdmiratfrn,] 
not  to  the  ill-regulated  feelings,  which  are  offended  Iwcause  his  statement^ 
must  be  imperfect,  but  to  the  disciplined  intellect,  which  rejoices  in  it  for 
being  true." 
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CHAPTER  IV 

OF  TRUTH  OF  SPACE:— FIRST  AS  DEPENDENT  ON 
THE  FOCUS  OF  THE  EYE* 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  section,'  I  noticed  the  distinction 
between  real  aerial  perspective,  and  that  over-  ^  ^  ^^  .^ 
charged  contrast  of  light  and  shade  by  which  the  laareeUariy 
old  masters  obtained  their  deceptive  effect;  and  ^f^^Mof 
I  showed  that,  though  inferior  to  them  in  the  o^acuikanhj) 
precise  quality  or  tone  of  aerial  colour,  our  great  '  '  "' 
modan  master  is  altogether  more  truthful  in  the  expression 
of  the  proportionate  relation  of  all  his  distances  to  one  another. 
I  am  now  about  to  examine  those  modes  of  expressing  space, 
both  in  nature  and  art  by  &r  the  most  important,  which  are 
dependent,  not  on  the  relative  hues  of  objects,  but  on  the 
draidng  of  them :  by  far  the  most  important,  I  say,  because 
the  most  constant  and  certain ;  for  nature  herself  is  not 
always  aeriaL  Local  effects  are  freqtient  which  interrupt  and 
violate  the  laws  of  aerial  tone,  and  induce  strange  deception 
in  our  ideas  of  distance.  I  have  often  seen  the  summit  of  a 
snowy  mountain  look  nearer  than  its  base,  owing  to  the 
perfect  clearness  of  the  upper  air.  But  the  dratmng  of  objects, 
that  is  to  say,  the  degree  in  which  their  details  and  parts  are 

*  [  hare  left  this  chapter  In  its  original  pUce,  becsuse  I  ftm  more  than 
ever  convloced  of  the  truth  of  th«  podtion  ulvuiced  in  the  6th  paragraph ; 
nor  can  I  at  present  assign  any  other  caDse,  than  that  here  given,  for  what 
fa  there  asserted ;  and  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  I  have  flowed  far  too 
nach  inflaenee  to  a  change  so  slight  as  that  which  we  insenslhlj'  make  in  the 
&CDS  of  the  cje ;  and  that  the  real  justification  of  TumflT's  pncUce,  with 
respect  to  some  of  his  foregroundB,  is  to  be  elsewhere  sought.  I  leave  the 
subject,  for  the  present,  to  the  rcHder'i  consideration.* 

'  [Above,  ch.  L  §§  3,  4,  pp.  260-1.1 

*  [ThU  footnote  was  added  in  ed.  S.    See  note  on  g  8  below.] 
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distinct  or  confused,  is  an  unfailing  and  certain  critericHi  of 
their  distance ;  and  if  this  be  rightiy  rendered  in  a  painting, 
we  shall  have  genuine  touth  of  space,  in  spite  of  many  ent»s 
in  aerial  tone ;  while,  if  this  be  neglected^  all  space  will  be 
destroyed,  whatever  dexterity  of  tint  may  be  employed  to 
conceal  the  defective  drawing. 

First,  then,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  eye,  like  any  other 
lens,  must  have  its  focus  altCTed,  in  order  to 
potMie'io'tm  convcy  a  distinct  image  of  objects  at  diffin^nt 
^^^iMrim*  distances;  so  that  it  is  totally  impossible  to  see 
^MhteUgat  distinctly,  at  the  same  moment,  two  objects,  one 
on*  momimt.  ^j  which  is  much  farther  ofl"  than  another.  Of 
this,  any  one  may  convince  himsdf  in  an  instant  Look  at 
the  bars  of  your  window-frame,  so  as  to  get  a  clear  image 
of  th«r  Imes  and  form,  and  you  cannot,  while  your  eye  is 
fixed  on  them,  perceive  anything  but  the  most  indistinct  and 
shadowy  images  of  whatever  objects  may  be  visible  beyond. 
But  fix  your  eyes  on  those  objects,  so  as  to  see  them  clearly, 
and  though  they  are  just  beyond  and  apparently  beside  the 
window-frame,  liiat  frame  will  only  be  felt  or  seen  as  a  vague, 
flitting,  obscure  interruption  to  whatever  is  perceived  beyond 
it.  A  little  attention  directed  to  this  fact  will  convince  every 
one  of  its  universality,  and  prove  beyond  dispute  that  objects 
at  unequal  distances  cannot  be  seen  together,  not  fit>m  the 
intervention  of  air  or  mist,  but  from  the  impossibility  of  the 
rays  proceeding  from  both  converging  to  the  same  focus,  so 
tliat  the  whole  impression,  either  of  one  or  the  other,  must 
necessarily  be  confused,  indistinct,  and  inadequate. 

But,  be  it  observed  (and  I  have  only  to  request  that  what- 
ever I  say  may  be  tested  by  inunediate  experi- 
iwh^^'^^  ment),  the  difference  of  focus  necessary  is  greatest 
both  oomporo-  within  the  first  five  hundred  yards ;  and  therefore, 
tiveiy  flwr.  ti^pygh  jj  jg  totally  uupossible  to  see  an  object  ten 
yards  from  the  eye,  and  wie  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  it,  at 
the  same  moment,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  see  one  a  quarter 
of  a  mUe  off,  and  one  five  miles  beyond  it,  at  the  same 
moment.    The  consequence  of  this  is,  practically,  that  in  a 
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real  landscape,  we  can  see  the  whole  of  what  would  be  called 
the  middle  distance  and  distance  together,  with  fiieility  and 
clearness ;  but  while  we  do  so,  we  can  see  nothing  in  the 
foreground  beyond  a  vague  and  indistinct  arrangement  of 
lines  and  colours;  and  tiliat  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  look  at 
any  for^round  object,  so  as  to  receive  a  distinct  impression 
of  it,  the  distance  and  middle  distance  become  all  disorder  and 
mjTstery. 

/And  therefore,  if  in  a  painting  our  for^^und  is  anything, 
our  distance  must  be  nothing,  and  XMce  versd ;  for 
if  we  represent  our  near  and  distant  objects  as  ^  fh^^, 
^ving  both  at  once  that  distinct  image  to  the  eye,  •'fJ^Tf**-'''^ 
which  we  receive  in  nature  from  each  when  we  aiHaneennut 
look  at  them  separately;*  and  if  we  distinguish  ^^^^ 
them  from  each  other  only  by  the  air-tone  and 
indistinctness  d^>endent  on  positive  distance,  we  violate  one 
of  the  most  essential  principles  of  nature ;  we  represent  that 
as  seen  at  once  which  can  only  be  seen  by  two  separate  acts  of 
seeing,  and  tell  a  falsehood  as  gross  as  if  we  had  represented 
four  sides  of  a  cubic  object  visible  together. 

Now,  to  this  fact  and  principle,  no  landscape  paintor  of 
the  old  school,  as  far  as  I  remember,  ever  paid  the  slightest 

*  This  incapaei^  of  the  eye  miut  not  be  confounded  with  its  iocapabili^ 
to  comprehend  a  Urge  portion  of  laUnxi  space  at  once.  We  indeed  can  see, 
at  any  one  moment,  litUe  more  than  one  point,  the  objecta  beside  it  being 
confused  and  indiatinct;  but  we  need  pay  no  attention  to  thia  in  art,  becanw 
we  can  ace  just  as  littie  of  the  picture  as  we  can  of  the  Undacape  without 
tuminv  the  eye ;  and  hence  way  slurring  or  confusing  of  one  part  of  tt, 
lateraUy,  more  than  another,  1*  not  founded  on  any  truth  of  nature,  but 
is  an  expedient  of  the  artist — and  often  an  excellent  and  desirable  one — to 
malce  the  eye  rest  where  he  wishes  it  But  as  the  touch  cxpressiTe  of  a 
distant  object  is  as  near  upon  the  canvas  as  that  expressive  of  a  near  one, 
both  are  seen  distinctly  and  with  the  same  focus  of  the  eye ;  and  hence  an 
immediate  contradictloa  of  nature  results,  unless  one  or  other  be  given  with 
an  artificial  or  increased  indistinctness,  expressive  of  the  appearance  peculiar 
to  the  unadapted  focus.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  effect  above  described  is  consequent,  not  on  variation  of 
focnis,  but  on  the  different  angle  at  which  near  objects  are  seen  by  each  of  the 
two  eyes,  when  both  are  directed  towards  the  diatance.' 

'  [Eds.  I  and  2  do  not  contain  the  Ust  Mntenee,  "  On  the  other  hand  .  .  .  towards 
the  dutanee^"] 
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attention.  Finishing  their  for^rounds  clearly  and  sharply, 
wuehnot  ^'^'^  with  vigoious  impresst(Hi  on  the  eye,  giving 
-^■^wf*  even  the  leaves  of  their  bushes  and  grass  witii  per- 
thtf  eovu  not '  fect  edge  and  $h^>e,  they  proceeded  into  the  dis- 
tfpreM  tpaea.  tuice  with  equal  attention  to  what  they  could  see 
of  its  details — ^they  gave  all  that  the  eye  can  perceive  in  a 
distance,  when  it  is  ftilly  and  oitirely  devoted  to  it;  and 
therefore,  though  masters  of  aerial  tone,  tiiough  employing 
every  expedient  that  ul  could  supply  to  conceal  the  inter- 
section of  lines,  though  caricatuiing  the  force  and  shadow  off, 
near  objects  to  throw  them  close  upon  the  ^re,  they  Tieven 
^6.Bvtm»-  succeeded  in  truly  representing  space.^  Tumen 
dtmarHttt  introduced  a  new  era  in  landscape  art,  by  show- 
^'^a^'^^^  ing  that  the  foreground  might  be  sunk  for  the 
tngmaiUt  distance,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  express  imme- 
prmetpu.  (Jjate  proximity  to  tiie  spectator,  without  giving 
anything  like  completeness  to  the  forms  of  the  near  objects. 

^  [Bda.  1  uid  2  proceed  ■•  fbllon  :— 

"And  that  tbey  did  not,  mnst  be  Mt  by  everj  obwrver  in  chm  where 
varied  fbrma  of  sky  or  distance  join  with  new  foliage  or  {aregraundj  when, 
though  the  near  leiive«  may  be  made  almoet  black  for  force,  and  the  eneoun- 
tei-lngiky  or  hills  toued  into  the  most  ezquiiite  purity  «fetnioapheiie,DOtIiing 


f  parts,  trhlch  I  have 


ezMtiating  upon  as  harmony  ol  oompoaition  aud  uuj^  of  srranranent,  wbui, 
in  Act,  it  is  destmctian  of  apeee.  Some  axoeptioiu  occur  when  ue  beekfrtwind 
haa  been  eooeidored  of  snial]  importauoe,  and  has  been  laid  in  merely  to  aat 
off  near  objects ;  and  often  rery  beautiful  exceptions  in  the  bita  of  i^n^wupt; 
thrown  in  by  great  masters  as  the  backsrounda  to  thtir  historical  pctoree, 
uauaOy  a  thousand  times  better  than  tbeubonred  efforts  of  the  real  landacspe 

painters.*  But  only  Rubens  aftn4s  us  instances  of  snvtliing 
S  6.  EMstptlim  like  complete  obeervaUon  of  the  principle  in  entire  landaca^ 
ffi  Ms  Ahw-  The  disbuioe  of  his  pieture  of  his  own  rilla,  in  the  National 
SMpe*  ^  Gallery,  is  no  small  nor  unimportant  part  of  the  compeai' 

AiteM.  tion ;  the  chief  light  and  colour  of  the  picture  am  dedimted 

to  it  But  Rubens  felt  that,  after  giving  the  very  botaor 
and  omithology  of  his  for^round,  be  could  not  maintun  equal  dedaion, 
nor  truthfully  give  one  determined  outline  in  the  distance.  Nor  ia  there 
one ;  all  is  indwtinct,  and  confused,  and  miDgUng-,  though  every  thing,  and 
an  inftttity  of  thinfi^,  too,  is  told ;  and  if  any  person  mil  take  the  trooUe 

*  "It  Ii  partioularly  ioUrsatlng:  to  obaarr*  tbs  diffsrsao*  bstWBsn  tb«  laadscap*  erf  KlobolM 
Pons^whsnit  iiBbaakKraotidsBdwbsnltkapfetai«,Dotirlthrif«n *-  "■-  — '-'   ' 


0,  iHit  to  gsoarsl  Siaadsor  and  tmtb  ol  OMissptioa.    WbM  it  is  a  baskgtoand,  H 

almost  dram  w  swartrom  tb*  Dguras;  wbsn  it  is  ajpiolnn,  ws  ihoold  bs  glad  of  soms  flgnraa  t* 
draw  us  sway  Irsm  ii.  His  baokgnmod*  are  foil  ol  Qgbt,  pare  in  ooootption,  malMtla  ia  oatHiML 
nasafnl  in  detail,  sni  in  •TW7  way  tnatrneUva  sad  Mfghttel- tak*  No.  m  ia  the  Dnlwioh  OallMr, 
for  instaiwe.  Bat  hii  Isndwiyss  KMnstamaa  dak  almost  as  law  as  Qaqmr'i,  and  an  UgfaUsaa,  ooa- 
vantiaoal,  fsli^  sad  (asbla— ot'-  --''---"--"----■ 
that  it  wying  uttl*  snougfa  for 
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This,  observe,  is  not  done  by  sluired  or  soft  lines  (always  the 
sign  of  vice  in  art),'  but  by  a  decisive  imperfection,  a  finn,  but 
putial  assertion  of  form,  which  the  eye  £eels  indeed  to  be 
close  home  to  it,  and  yet  cannot  rest  upon,  nor  cling  to,  nor 
aitirely  understand,  and  &om  which  it  is  driven  away  of 
necessity  to  those  parts  of  distance  on  which  it  is  intended  to 
repose.*  And  this  principle,  originated  by  Turner,  and  fully 
carried  out  by  him  only,  has  yet  been  acted  on  with  judgmmt 
and  success  by  several  less  powerful  artists  of  the  English 
schooL  Some  six  years  ago,  the  brown  moorland  for^rounds 
of  Copley  Fielding  were  very  instructive  in  this  respect'  Not 
a  line  in  them  was  made  out,  not  a  single  object  cleariy 
distinguishable.  Wet  hroad  sweeps  of  the  brush,  sparkling, 
careless,  and  accidental  as  nature  herself,  always  tnithfiil  as 

to  keep  hU  eje  on  thk  dlrtanos  for  ten  minntea,  and  then  torn  to  »aj 
other  lendecepe  in  the  room,  h«  will  feel  them  flatj  erode,  oattinf ,  and  dertt- 
tute  of  ipace  and  liffht    Tltien,  Claude,  or  Foown,  it  matters  not,  however 
■doitiflcallj  oppoeed  in  eoloar,  howerer  exqaidtaly  mellowed  and  remorad 
in  tone,  however  rigoroualy  nlieved  with  riolent  ihado,  all  will  look  flat 
emanm  beude  thla.tnithful,  raeltinf,  abundant,  limitleai  dirtance  of  Rubena. 
Bat  it  waa  raaerred  fiir  modem  art  to  take  even  a  balder 
ictep  in  the  piimit  «f  truth.     To  rink  the  diatauoe  for  the   i"!.  But 
foregroond  waa  comparatiTeljr  eaa)r ;  bnt  it  implied  the  partial   modem  atHtU, 
deetnwtton  of  exact!  j  that  part  of  the  landaeape  which  ia   ate.  [aaiti  ttict.] 
■oat  int«r«atin^,  moet  dicnlfied,  and  moat  varied ;  of  all,  in 
bet,  except  the  mere  leange  and  (tone  nnder  the  ipeetator*!  feet     Turner 
introdneed  a  new  era,"  ete. 
The  Rubena  in  the  National  Gallerr,  referred  to  above,  la  No.  66 ;  fi>r  otiier  refeiencea 
to  it,  we  7*e  Paetrv  ^  ArtkUtetun,  §  183  (Vol.  I.  p.  146),  and  below,  p.  OOZ.    The 
Pouain,  No.  22S  (ionnerlf  Na  SB&)  in  the  Dnlwicii  Gmllay,  ia  "The  Innnretion  of 
Anaereon "  ;  for  another  reference  to  it,  aee  Modem  Painter*,  vol.  v.  pL  ix.  ch.  r.  §  17-] 
I  [Eda.  1  and  2  add  thte  footnote  here  i— 

"That  is  to  ny,  if  they  are  tTrtematleally  and  coutantly  need.  Soft  and 
malting  linet  are  neceaaary  In  wme  placea,  aa,  for  ioatance,  in  the  Important 
and  itriking  parte  of  the  outline  of^an  object  which  tonu  gndnall}',  ao  aa  to 
have  a  laive  flat  anrface  under  the  eje  just  when  it  become*  ralievM  Mdnat 
apace,  and  ao  wherever  thick  miit  ia  to  be  eatpraaied,  or  very  intetiee  Ught ; 
but  in  gvueral,  and  a«  a  prineiple  of  art,  liaee  ought  to  be  made  tender  by 
<radnation  and  diaOKe  aa  they  proceed,  not  by  unrrlnf.  The  haidaat  line 
'    ■'  ■ iHf  it  be  I  •  •■   • 


but  in  general,  and  aa  a  prineiple  of  art,  liaee  ought  to  be  made  tender  by 

__j-.»j..«  —J  _!.._ _  iL__ -J   — t  by  dnrrlnf.    The  haidaat  line 

-tnaged  aa  nature  menace  h,  by 

pronooneing  one  part  and  loaing  another,  and  keeping  the  whole  ia  a  perpetnal 


in  the  world  will  not  be  painful  if  it  be  managed  aa  nature  menace  U 


atate  of  tnnrition,  Michael  Angelo'i  linea  are  aa  near  perfection  aa  mortal 
work  can  be ;  diatinguiahed,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  nardneaa  and  ahan- 
neai  of  Perngino  and  the  early  Italiana,  bat  &r  more,  on  the  other,  from  the 
ridous  almring  and  loftneaa  which  Horillo  &lli  Into  when  be  withea  to  be 
See.  A  hard  bne  U  only  an  imperfection,  bnt  a  duned  one  is  eommooly  a 
Uaehood.  Tlie  artiat  whoae  Ikult  ia  bardnes  tMy  be  on  the  road  to  excellenee 
— he  wboae  fault  ia  aoftnaaa  mutt  ha  on  the  road  te  rain."] 

*  [For  Rnikhi'a  reply  to  a  criticiam  on  thia  paaaage,  see  below.  Appendix  ii.,  p.  64S.] 

*\ctTheAH9fAibmd,c}>.y\.-\ 
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&r  as  they  went,  implying  knowledge,  though  not  expressing 
it,  suggested  everything,  while  they  represented  nothing.  But 
&r  o£f  into  the  mountain  distance  came  the  sharp  edge  and 
the  delicate  fwm ;  the  whole  intention  and  execution  of  the 
picture  being  guided  and  exerted  where  the  great  impresacni 
of  space  and  size  was  to  be  given.  The  spectator  was  com- 
pelled to  go  forward  into  the  waste  of  hills ;  there,  where  the 
sun  broke  wide  upon  the  moor,  he  must  walk  and  wander ;  he 
could  not  stumble  and  hesitate  over  the  near  rocks,  nor  stop 
to  botanize  on  the  first  inches  of  his  path.*  And  the  impres- 
sion of  these  pictures  was  always  great  and  enduring,  as  it  was 
simple  and  truthful.  I  do  not  Imow  anything  in  art  vHiich 
has  expressed  more  completely  the  force  and  feeling  of  nature 
in  these  particular  scenes.  And  it  is  a  forther  illustration  t 
of  the  principle  we  are  insisting  upon,  that  where,  as  in  some 
of  his  later  works,  he  has  bestowed  more  labour  on  the  fine- 
ground,  the  picture  has  lost  both  in  space  and  sublimity. 
And  among  artists  in  general,  who  are  either  not  aware  of 
the  principle,  or  fear  to  act  upon  it  (for  it  requures  no  small 
courage  as  well  as  skill,  to  treat  a  for^pttund  with  that  indis- 
tinctness and  mystery  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
consider  as  chaiacteristic  of  distance),  the  foreground  is  not 
only  felt,  as  every  landscape  punter  will  confess,  to  be  the 
m<Mt  embarrassing  and  unmanageable  part  of  the  picture,  but, 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  will  go  near  to  destroy 
the  effect  of  the  rest  of  the  composition.  Thus  Callcott's 
Trent*  is  severdy  injured  by  the  harsh  group  of  foreground 

*  There  i>  do  incoaaiattacj,  observe,  between  this  passage  and  what  was 
before  asserted  respecting  the  necessity  of  botanical  &telity  where  the  fore- 
ground is  the  object  of  attention.  Compare  Part  II.  sec.  i.  chap.  vii.  §  10; 
— "  To  paint  mist  rightly,  space  rightly,  and  light  rightly,  it  auj  be  often 
necessary  to  paint  MiMng  elie  rightly." 

t  Hardly.  It  would  have  been  so  only  had  the  recently  finished  fore- 
grounds been  as  accurate  in  detail  as  they  are  abundant :  they  are  palnfol,  I 
believe,  not  from  their  finish,  but  their  falseness.* 

>  [For"  Thus  Cailaotfs  Trent  is,"  eds.  1  and  8  read,  "Thus  Callcott's  luagnlfiMiit 
'I>mit(peT)iBpstfae  beat  picture,  on  the  whole,  he  hat  ever  painted)  Is."  1^  "Trait 
in  the  Tyrol"  was  eihitiited  at  the  Academy  in  1836  (No.  130);  and  engraved  in 
Flnden's  Sogai  Oallerj/  ^Btitt»\  Art.} 

'  [The  tiro  fmrtaotei  *  and  t  were  first  added  in  ed.  3.] 
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figures ;  and  Stanfield  very  rarely  gets  throu^  an  Academy 
picture  without  destroying  much  of  its  space,  by  too  mudi 
determination  of  near  form ;  while  Harding  ctmstantly  sacri- 
fices his  distance,  and  compels  the  spectator  to  dwell  on  the 
foreground  alb^ether,  though  indeed,  with  such  foregrounds 
as  he  gives  us,  we  are  most  happy  so  to  do.     But  g  7.  Etpeetaa^ 

(it  is  in  Turner  only  that  we  see  a  bold  and  decisive  (/"i^wTwr. 
choice  of  the  distance  and  middle  distance,  as  his  great  objects 
of  attention ;  and  by  him  only  that  the  for^round  is  imited 
and  adapted  to  it,  not  by  any  want  of  drawing,  or  coarseness, 
or  carelessness  of  execution,  but  by  the  most  precise  and 
beautiful  indication  or  suj^festion  of  just  so  much  of  even  the 
minutest  forms  as  the  eye  can  see  when  its  focus  is  not 
adapted  to  them.  And  herein  is  another  reason  for  the 
vigour  and  wholeness  of  the  effect  of  Turner's  works  at  any 
distance ;  while  those  of  almost  all  other  mtists  are  sure  to 
lose  space  as  soon  as  we  lose  sight  of  the  details. 

And  now  we  see  the  reason  for  the  singular,  and  to  the 
ignorant  in  art  the  offensive,  execution  of  Turner's  g  e.  Jiuiyiea- 
figures.^  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  there  is  any  **»  </(*e«wnt 
reason  whatsoever  for  bad  drawing  (though  in  Turned 
landscape  it  matters  exceedingly  little) ;  but  that  fis"^- 
there  are  both  reason  and  necessity  for  that  xvant  of  drawing 
which  gives  even  the  nearest  figures  round  balls  with  four 
pink  spots  in  them  instead  of  faces,  and  foiir  dashes  of  the 
brush  instead  of  hands  and  feet ;  for  it  is  totally  impossible 
that  if  the  eye  be  adapted  to  receive  the  rays  proceeding  from 
the  utmost  distance,  and  some  partial  impression  from  all  the 
distances,  it  should  be  capable  c^  perceiving  more  of  the  forms 
fuid  features  of  near  figures  than  Turner  gives.  And  how 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  faithful  r^resentation  of  space  this 
indecision  really  is,  might  be  proved  with  the  utmost  ease  by 
any  one  who  had  veneration  enough  for  the  artist  to  sacrifice 
one  of  his  pictures  to  his  fame ;  who  would  take  some  one  of 
his  works  in  which  the  figures  were  most  incomplete,  and  have 

1  [Rv^jn  ntuniMt  to  this  lultjeot  aod  treated  It  at  Itngtit  in  Ifottt  on  Hit  Tuttut 
Oallerjr,  f.  No.  S22.] 
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them  painted  in  by '  any  of  our  delicate  and  first-rate  figure 
painttts,  absolutely  preserving  every  colour  and  shade  of 
Turner's  group,  so  as  not  to  lose  one  atom  of  the  compositiMO, 
but  giving  eyes  fen-  the  pink  spots  and  £eet  for  the  white  ones. 
Let  the  picture  be  so  exhibited  in  the  Academy,  and  even 
novices  in  art  would  feel  at  a  glance  that  its  truth  of  space 
was  gcme,  that  every  one  of  its  beauties  and  harmonies  had 
undeigone  decomposition,  that  it  was  now  a  grammatical 
solecism,  a  painting  of  impossibilities,  a  thiiig  to  torture  the 
eye  and  offend  the  mind.' 

■  [Edi.  1  and  2  read  "  hy  Goodatl  or  any,  «tc"    Mr.  F^«derick  Goodall,  R.A.,  bad 
bafim  to  azUbit  fifure-^abjaett  In  tbe  Aeidemj  u  early  M  1838.] 

'  [Bdi.  1  and  i  add  tha  following  pangrapb  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  ebaptor  :— 

"  The  laboriou  oompleteaew  ot  tbe  finirei  and  foregronndii  of  tha  old 
maatan,  tban,  fiv  from  being  a  aonree  of  dMance  and  apaoe,  ta  avidaotlf  d«- 
stmetiva  of  botb.  It  may,  parb^M,  be  deainbla  on  other  fionndi ;  it  maj  be 
beantiAU  and  neeeMary  to  the  ideal  of  landaeue.  I  anart  at  praanit  nothing 
to  the  oontnuy ;  I  iwrt  manly  that  h  ia  mathamaHnally  dmonrtimUa  t*  b* 
nntma."] 
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CHAPTER  V 

OF  TRUTH  OF  SPACE -.—SECONDLY,  AS  ITS  APPEARANCE 
IS  DEPENDENT  ON  THE  POWER  OF  THE  EYE 

In  the  last  chapter,  we   have   seen   how   indistinctness   of 
individual  distances  becomes  necessary  in  order  to 
express  the  adaptation  of  the  eye  to  one  or  other  |i;J^i». 
of  them ;  we  have  now  to  examine  that  kind  of  ditHin^ntm 
indistinctness  which  is  dependent  on  real  retirement  ^^^nmu 
of  the  olgect,  even  when  the  focus  of  the  eye  is  i^Jh^^A^ 
fiilly  concentrated   upon  it.      The  first  kind   of 
indecision  is  that  which  bdongs  to  all  objects  which  the  eye 
is  not  adapted  to,  whether  near  or  £ar  off :  the  second  is  that 
consequent  upon  the  want  of  power  in  the  eye  to  receive  a 
clear  image  of  objects  at  a  great  distance  from  it,  howevn 
attentively  it  may  r^ard  them. 

Draw  on  a  jnece  of  white  paper  a  square  and  a  circle,  each 
about  a  twelfth  or  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  blacken 
them  so  that  their  forms  may  be  very  distinct;  place  your 
paper  against  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  retire  from 
it  a  greater  or  less  distance  accordingly  as  you  have  drawn  the 
figures  larger  or  smaller.  You  will  come  to  a  point  where, 
thou^  you  can  see  both  the  spots  with  perfect  plainness,  you 
cannot  tell  which  is  the  square  and  which  the  circle. 

Now  this  takes  place  of  course  with  every  object  in  a 
landscape,  in  proportion  to  its  distance  and  size. 
The  definite  forms  of  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  however  LytfjiM,  but 
sharply  and  separately  they  may  aj^iear  to  come  y'°"'^^*|- 
against  the  sky,  are  quite  indistinguishable  at  fifty 
yards  off,  and  tiie  form  of  everything  becomes  confused  before 
we  finally  lose  sight  of  it.     Now  if  the  character  of  an  object, 
say  the  fivrnt  of  a  house,  be  e^uned  by  a  variety  of  forms  in 
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it,  as  the  shadows  in  the  tops  of  the  windows,  the  lines  of  the 
architraves,  the  seams  of  the  masoniy,  etc. ;  these  lesser  details, 
as  the  object  &lls  into  distance,  become  confused  and  un- 
decided, each  of  them  losing  its  definite  form,  but  all  bang 
perfectly  visible  as  something,  a  white  or  a  daric  spot  or  stroke, 
not  lost  sight  of,  obsen^e,  but  yet  so  seen  that  we  cannot  tell 
what  they  are.  As  the  distance  increases,  the  confusion 
becomes  greater,  until  at  last  the  whole  front  of  the  house 
becomes  merely  a  flat  pale  space,  in  which,  however,  there  is 
still  observable  a  kind  of  richness  and  chequering,  caused  by 
the  details  in  it,  which,  though  totally  merged  and  lost  in  tivc 
mass,  have  still  an  influence  on  the  texture  of  that  mass ;  until 
at  last  the  whole  house  itself  becomes  a  mere  light  or  daric 
spot  which  we  can  plainly  see,  but  cannot  tell  what  it  is,  nor 
distinguish  it  from  a  stone  or  any  other  object. 

Now  what  I  particularly  wish  to  insist  upon,  is  the  state 
8  3.  imtoMMt  ^  vision  in  which  all  the  debuls  of  an  object  are 
tomriotM  seen,  and  yet  seen  in  sach  confusion  and  disorder 
''^^*'  that  we  cannot  in  the  least  tell  what  they  are,  or 

what  they  mean  It  is  not  mist  between  us  and  the  object, 
still  less  is  it  shade,  still  less  is  it  want  of  character ;  it  is  a 
confusion,  a  mystery,  an  interfering  of  undecided  lines  with 
each  other,  not  a  diminution  of  their  number ;  window  and 
door,  architrave  and  frieze,  all  are  there :  it  is  no  cold  and 
vacant  mass,  it  is  full  and  rich  and  abundant,  and  yet  you 
cannot  see  a  single  form  so  as  to  know  what  it  is.  Observe 
your  Mend's  &ce  as  he  is  coming  up  to  you.  First  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  white  spot ;  now  it  is  a  face,  but  you  cannot  see 
the  two  eyes,  nor  the  mouth,  even  as  spots ;  you  see  a  con- 
fusion of  lines,  a  something  which  you  know  from  experience 
to  be  indicative  of  a  face,  and  yet  you  cannot  teU  how  it  is  sa 
Now  he  is  nearer,  and  you  can  see  the  spots  for  the  eyes  and 
mouth,  but  they  are  not  blank  spots  neither ;  there  is  detail 
in  them ;  you  cannot  see  the  lips,  nor  the  teeth,  nor  the  brows, 
and  yet  you  see  more  than  mere  spots ;  it  is  a  mouth  and  an 
eye,  and  there  is  light  and  sparkle  and  expression  in  them,  but 
nothing  distinct     Now  he  is  nearer  still,  and  you  can  see  that 
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he  is  like  your  friend,  but  you  cannot  tell  whether  he  is,  or 
not ;  there  is  a  vagueness  and  indecision  of  line  stilL  Now 
you  are  sure,  but  even  yet  there  are  a  thousand  things  in  his 
£ftce  which  have  their  efiect  in  inducing  the  recognition,  but 
which  you  cannot  see  so  as  to  know  what  they  are. 

Changes  like  these,  and  states  of  vision  corresponding  to 
them,  take  place  with  each  and  all  of  the  objects  g  ^  j.^  ^^ 
of  nature,  and  two  great  principles  of  truth  are  mniOanf 
dedudble  from  their  observation.  First,  place  an  Jl^^"  J^|^ 
object  as  close  to  the  eye  as  you  like,  there  is  dittmetaiut 
always  something  in  it  which  you  canrua  see,  ""^  '*'*" ' 
except  in  the  hinted  and  myst^ous  manner  above  described. 
You  can  see  the  teicture  of  a  piece  of  dress,  but  you  cannot 
see  the  individual  threads  which  compose  it,  though  they 
are  all  felt,  and  have  each  of  them  influence  on  ^e  eye. 
Secondly,  place  an  object  as  far  from  the  eye  as  you  like,  and 
until  it  becomes  itself  a  mere  spot,  there  is  always  something 
in  it  which  you  can  see,  tiiough  only  in  the  hinted  manner 
above  described.  Its  shadows  and  lines  and  local  colours  are 
not  lost  sight  of  as  it  retires ;  they  get  mixed  and  indistin- 
guishable, but  they  are  still  there,  and  there  is  a  difference 
always  perceivable  between  an  object  possessing  such  details 
and  a  flat  or  vacant  space.  The  grass  blades  of  a  meadow  a 
mUe  off,  are  so  far  discernible  that  there  will  be  a  marked 
difference  between  its  appearance  and  that  of  a  piece  of  wood 
painted  green.  And  thus  nature  is  never  distinct  and  never 
vacant,  she  is  always  mysterious,  but  always  abundant;  you 
always  see  somethii^,  but  you  never  see  all. 

And  thus  arise  that  exquisite  finish  and  fulness  which  God 
has  appointed  to  be  the  perpetual  source  of  fresh  pleasure  to 
the  cultivated  and  observant  eye ;  a  finish  which  no  distance 
can  render  invisible,  and  no  nearness  comprehensible ;  which 
in  every  stone,  every  bough,  every  cloud,  and  every  wave  is 
■  multiplied  around  us,  for  ever  presented,  and  for  ever  ex- 
uiaustless.  And  hence  in  art,  every  space  or  touch  in  which 
ive  can  see  everything,  or  in  which  we  can  see  nothing,  is 
%ilse.     Nothing  can  be  true  which  is  either  complete  or 
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vacant;  every  touch  is  false  which  does  not  suggest  more 
than  it  represents,  and  every  space  is  fidse  which  represents 
nothing. 

Now,  I  would  not  wish  for  any  more  illustrative  or  mailed 
examples  of  the  total  ccHitradiction  of  these  two 
Ihii^^^k  g'^^t  {winciples,  than  the  landscape  works  of  the 
theMprineipia  old  mastcrs,  taken  as  a  body;  the  Dutch  masters 
nuuter*.  They  fiimishing  the  cascs  of  seeing  everything,  and  the 
are  either  dit-    Italians  of  Seeing  nothing.     The  rule  with  both  is 

thiet  or  meant.    .     ,       ,      ,  ^    ,._,       °  .  i-    i  -wf 

indeed  the  same,  dinerentiy  apphed — "You  shall 
see  the  bricks  in  the  wall,  and  be  able  to  count  them,  or  you 
shall  see  nothing  but  a  dead  flat : "  but  the  Dutch  give  you 
the  bricks,  and  the  Italians  the  flat.  Nature's  rule  being  the 
precise  reverse — "  You  shall  never  be  able  to  count  the  bricks, 
but  you  shall  never  see  a  dead  space." 

Take,  for  instance,  the  street  in  the  centre  of  the  really 
8  6  truianea  g^^**  landscape  of  Poussin  (great  in  feeling  at  least) 
fivm  Niekoia*  marked  260  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery.'  The  houses 
^'*"'^'*-  are  dead  square  masses  with  a  light  side  and  a  daik 

side,  and  black  touches  for  windows.'  There  is  no  su^estion 
of  anything  in  any  of  the  spaces ;  the  light  wall  is  dead  grey, 
the  dark  wall  dead  grey,  and  the  windows  dead  black.  How 
diflerently  would  nature  have  treated  us  I  She  would  liave  let 
us  see  the  Indian  com  hanging  on  the  walls,  and  the  image  of 
the  Virgin  at  the  angles,  and  tiie  sharp,  broken,  broad  shadows 
of  the  tiled  eaves,  and  the  deep-ribbed  tiles  with  the  doves 
upon  them,  and  the  cu^ed  Roman  capital  built  into  the  wall, 
and  the  white  and  blue  stripes  of  the  mattresses  stuffed  out  of 
the  windows,  and  the  flapping  comers  of  the  mat  blinds.  All 
would  have  been  there ;  not  as  such,  not  like  the  com,  or 
blinds  or  tiles,  not  to  be  comprehended  or  understood,  but  a 
confusion  of  yellow  and  black  spots  and  strokes,  carried  fax 
too  fine  for  the  eye  to  follow,  microscopic  in  its  minuteness, 

'  [By  Nlcolu  Pouialii  (or  mn  imitator),  "A  Roman  Road,"  new  No.  203;  we 
above,  p.  264.1 

*  [For  "windom.  Then  ii  no  >u|(gaatioii,"  «dB.  1  and  2  rud,  "windowi.  Tha 
lifht  ride  ia  blank,  No.  1 ;  the  dark  side  is  blank.  No.  2;  and  the  windows  are  blanks, 
ma.  3,  4,  6.    There  li  not  a  shadow  of  a  ni^wtion  .  .  ."] 
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and  filling  every  atom  and  part  of  space  with  mystay,  out  of 
which  would  have  arranged  itself  the  general  impression  of 
truth  and  life: 

Again,  take  the  distant  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
in  Claude's  Marriage  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  in  g  7.  jixm 
the  National  Gallery.'  I  have  seen  many  cities  in  '^^^"^ 
my  life,  and  drawn  not  a  few ;  and  1  have  seen  many  forti- 
fications, fancy  ones  included,  which  frequently  supply  us  with 
VCTy  new  ideas  indeed,  especially  in  matters  of  proportion ;  but 
I  do  not  remember  ever  having  met  with  either  a  city  or  a 
fortvess  entirely  composed  of  round  towers  of  various  heists 
and  sizes,  all  facsimiles  of  each  other,  and  absolutely  agreeing 
in  the  number  of  battlements.  I  have,  indeed,  some  faint 
recollection  of  having  delineated  such  a  one  in  the  first  page 
of  a  spelling  book  when  I  was  four  years  old ;  but,  somehow 
<w  other,  the  dignity  and  perfection  of  the  ideal  were  not 
a{q>reciated,  and  the  volume  was  not  considered  to  be  in- 
creased in  value  by  the  frontispiece.  Without,  however, 
venturing  to  doubt  the  entire  sublimity  of  the  same  ideal  as 
it  occurs  in  Claude,  let  us  consider  how  nature,  if  she  had 
been  fortimate  enough  to  originate  so  perfect  a  conception, 
would  have  managed  i,t  in  its  details.  Claude  has  permitted 
us  to  see  every  battlement,  and  the  first  impulse  we  feel  upon 
looking  at  the  picture  is  to  coimt  how  many  there  are.  Nature 
[would  have  given  us  a  peculiar  conAised  roughness  of  the 
upper  lines,  a  multitude  of  intersections  and  spots,  which  we 
Bbould  have  known  from  experience  was  indicative  of  battle- 
ments, but  which  we  might  as  well  have  thought  of  creating 
as  of  counting.  Claude  has  given  you  the  walls  below  in  one 
dead  void  of  uniform  grey.  There  is  nothing  to  he  seen,  or 
fdt,  or  guessed  at  in  it;  it  is  grey  paint  or  grey  shade, 
^friiichever  you  may  choose  to  call  it,  but  it  is  nothing  more. 
Nature  would  have,  let  you  see,  nay,  would  have  compelled 
you  to  see,  thousands  of  spots  and  lines,  not  one  to  be  abso- 
lutely understood  or  accounted  for,  but  yet  all  characteristic 
and  different  from  each  other;  breaking  lights  on  shattered 

'  [No.  12 ;  for  other  reforeoces  to  tha  pMuro,  mo  ■bore,  p.  41  li] 
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sbmes,  vague  shadows  from  waring  vegetation,  iiregular  stains 
of  time  and  weather,  mouldering  hollows,  sparkling  case- 
ments; all  would  have  been  there;  none  indeed,  seen 
as  such,  none  comprehensible  or  like  themselves,  but  all 
visible;  little  shadows  and  sparkles,  and  scratches,  makiiig 
that  whole  space  of  colour  a  tiansparent,  palpitating,  various 
infinity. 

Or  take  one  of  Poussin's  extreme  distances,  such  as  that 
§  8.  And  in  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac/  It  is  luminous,  retiring, 
a.  ftuwto.  delicate  and  perfect  in  tone,  and  is  quite  complete 
enou^  to  deceive  and  delight  the  careless  eye  to  which  all 
distances  are  alike ;  nay,  it  is  perfect  and  masterly,  and  abso- 
lutely right,  if  we  consider  it  as  a  sketch, — as  a  first  plan  of  a 
distance,  afterwards  to  be  carried  out  in  detail.  But  we  must 
remember  that  all  these  alternate  spaces  of  grey  and  gold  are 
not  the  landscape  itself,  but  the  treatment  of  it ;  not  its  sub- 
stance, but  its  light  and  shade.  They  are  just  what  nature 
would  cast  over  it,  and  write  upon  it  with  every  cloud,  but 
which  she  would  cast  in  play,  and  without  carefulness,  as 
matters  of  the  very  smallest  possible  importance.  All  her 
work  and  her  attention  would  be  given  to  bring  out  from 
underneath  this,  and  throu^  this,  the  forms  and  the  material 
character  which  this  can  only  be  valuable  to  illustrate,  not  to 
conceal.  Every  one  of  those  broad  spaces  she  would  linger 
over  in  protracted  delight,  teaching  you  fresh  lessons  in' every 
hair's  breadth  of  it,  and  pouring  her  fulness  of  invention  into 
it,  until  the  mind  lost  herself  in  following  her :  now  fringing 
the  dark  edge  of  the  shadow  with  a  tufted  line  of  level  forest ; 
now  losing  it  for  an  instant  in  a  breath  of  mist ;  then  breaking 
it  with  the  white  gleaming  angle  of  a  narrow  brook ;  then 
dwelling  upon  it  again  in  a  gentie,  mounded,  melting  undula- 
tion, over  the  other  side  of  which  she  would  cMry  you  down 
into  a  dusty  space  of  soft  crowded  Ught,  with  the  hedges 
and  the  paths  and  the  sprinkled  cottage  and  scattered  trees 
mixed  up  and  minted  together  in  one  beautiful,  delicate, 

'  [No.  31  ID  Uie  NktionBl  Gallery,  by  G.  PauMin.  For  otlier  raftrenew  to  th« 
picture,  MA  kbore,  p.  28S ;  uid  bdow,  pp.  348,  370.] 
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ixDpenetrable  mystery,  spariding  and  melting,  and  passing 
away  into  the  sky,  without  one  line  of  distinctness,  or  one 
instant  of  vacancy. 

Now  it  is,  indeed,  impossible  for  the  painter  to  follow  all 
this ;  he  cannot  come  up  to  the  same  d^ree  and  g «  ji* ' 
order  of  infinity,  but  he  can  give  us  a  lesser  kind  perioiee  mem- 
of  infinity.  He  has  not  one  thousandth  part  of  ^^^J^^, 
the  space  to  occupy  which  nature  has ;  but  he  can,  </yiifa«w  and 
at  least,  leave  no  part  of  that  space  vacant  and  un-  '^ 
profitable.  If  nature  carries  out  her  minutiffi  over  miles,  he 
has  no  excuse  for  generalizing  in  inches.  And  if  he  will  only 
give  us  all  he  can,  if  he  will  give  us  a  fulness  as  complete  and 
as  mysterious  as  nature's,  we  will  pardon  him  for  its  being  the 
fulness  of  a  cup  instead  of  an  ocean.  But  we  will  not  pardon 
him,  if,  because  he  has  not  the  mile  to  occupy,  he  will  not 
occupy  the  inch,  and  because  he  has  fewer  means  at  his  com- 
mand«  will  leave  half  of  those  in  his  power  unexerted.  Still 
less  will  we  pardon  him  for  mistaking  the  sport  of  nature  for 
her  labour,  and  for  following  her  only  in  her  hour  of  rest, 
/'without  observing  how  she  has  wotked  for  it.  After  spending 
:  centuries  in  rai^ng  the  forest,  and  guiding  the  river,  and 
'  modelling  the  mountain,  she  exults  over  her  work  in  buoyancy 
>  of  s^rit,  with  playful  sunbeam  and  flying  doud ;  but  the 
'  painter  must  go  thro^ogh  the  same  labour,  or  he  must  not  have 
I  the  same  recreation.  Let  him  chisel  his  rock  futhfully,  and 
(tuft  his  forest  delicately,  and  then  we  will  allow  him  his  freaks 
;  of  light  and  shade,  and  thank  him  for  them ;  but  we  will  not 
',  be  put  off"  with  the  play  before  the  lesson,  with  the  adjunct 
'instead  of  the  essence,  with  the  illustration  instead  of  the  &ct. 
I  ain  somewhat  anticipating  my  subject  here,  because  I 
can  scarcely  help  answering  the  objections  which  I  s  la  Bnadih 
know  must  arise  in  the  minds  of  most  readers,  "  "**  ww*"*- 
especially  of  those  who  are  partially  artistical,  respecting 
" gener^ization,"  "breadth,"  "effect,"  etc.  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  our  writers  on  art  would  not  dwell  so  frequently 
on  the  necessity  of  breadth,  without  explaining  what  it  means; 
and  that  we  ha4  more  constant  reftaence  made  to  the  principle 
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niiicfa  I  can  only  remember  having  seen  once  clearly  explained 
and  insisted  on,  that  breadth  is  not  vacancy.  Generalizaticm 
is  unity,  not  destruction  of  parts ;  and  composition  is  not  an- 
nihilation, but  ammgement  of  materials.  The  breadth  which 
unites  the  truths  of  nature  with  her  harmonies  is  merito- 
rious and  beautiful ;  but  the  breadth  whidi  annihilates  those 
truths  by  the  million  is  not  painting  nature,  but  painting  over 
her.  And  so  the  masses  which  result  from  ri^t  concords 
and  relations  of  details  are  sublime  and  impressive ;  but  the 
masses  which  result  from  the  eclipse  of  details  are  contemptible 
and  painful.*  And  we  shall  show,  in  following  parts  of  the 
work,  that  distances  like  those  of  Foussin  are  mere  meaning- 
less tricks  of  clever  execution,  which,  when  once  discovoed, 
Uie  artist  may  repeat  over  and  over  again,  with  mechanical 
contoitment  and  perfect  satis&ction,  both  to  himself  and  to 
his  superficial  admiral  with  no  more  exertion  of  intellect  nor 
awakening  of  feeling  than  any  tradesman  has  in  multipljnug 
some  ornamental  pattern  of  furniture.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
however,  (for  we  cannot  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the 
question  hoe,)  the  &lsity  and  imperfection  of  such  distances 
admit  of  no  dispute.  BeautiM  and  ideal  they  may  be ;  true 
they  are  not :  and  in  the  same  way  we  might  go  throu^  every 
part  and  portion  of  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  showing 
throughout,  either  that  you  have  every  leaf  and  blade  of  grass 
staring  defiance  at  the  mystery  of  nature,  or  that  you  have 
dead  spaces  of  absolute  vacuity,  equally  determined  in  their 
denial  of  her  fulness.  And  even  if  we  ever  find  (as  here  and 
there,  in  their  better  pictures,  we  do)  changeful  passages  <^ 
agreeable  playing  colour,  or  mellow  and  transparent  modula- 
tions of  mysterious  atmosphere,  even  here  the  touches,  thou^ 
satisfactory  to  the  eye,  are  suggestive  of  nothing;  they  ar^ 
characterless ;  they  have  none  of  the  peculiar  expressivaMSsl 

*  Of  coune  much  depend*  apoa  the  kind  of  deUil  m>  lort.  An  aitkt  nay 
genenlice  the  trunk  of  «  tree,  where  he  only  lowi  linei  of  baric,  utd  do  ni  a 
IdiidneM ;  bnt  be  miut  not  generalise  the  detajls  of  a  champaign,  in  which 
there  is  a  history  of  creatioa.  The  fall  diteuNioo  of  the  inbjeet  beloaga  to  a 
future  part  of  our  inveatigatioD. 
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knd  meuung  by  which  nature  maintains  the  variety  and 
nnterest  even  of  what  she  most  conceals.  She  always  tells  a 
fstory,  however  hintedly  and  vaguely ;  each  of  her  touches  is 
I  different  from  all  the  others ;  and  we  feel  with  every  one,  that 
[though  we  camiot  tell  what  it  is,  it  cannot  be  any  thing; 
while  even  the  most  dexterous  distances  of  the  old  masters 
pretend  to  secrecy  without  having  anything  to  conceal,  and 
are  ambiguous,  not  from  the  concentration  of  meaning,  but 
from  the  want  of  it. 

And  now,  take  up  one  of  Turner's  distances,  it  matters  not 
which  or  of  what  kind,  drawing  or  painting,  small  §  n,  j^ 
or  great,  done  thirty  years  ago  or  for  last  year's  >*»«o»rf 
Academy,  as  you  like ;  say  that  of  the  Mercury  ^^r'/fif 
and  Argus ;  ^  and  look  if  every  fiwt  which  I  have  *"*»»■ 
just  been  pointing  out  in  nature  be  not  carried  out  in  it. 
Abundant  beyond  the  power  of  the  e3re  to  embrace  or  follow, 
vast  and  various  beyond  the  power  of  the  mind  to  compre- 
hmd,  there  is  yet  not  cme  atom  in  its  whole  extent  and  mass 
which  does  not  suggest  more  than  it  represents ;  nor  does  it 
suggest  vaguely,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  that  the 
conception  of  each  individual  inch  of  that  distance  is  abso- 
lutely clear  and  complete  in  the  master's  mind,  a  separate 
picture  fully  worked  out:  but  yet,  clearly  and  fully  as  the 
idea  is  formed,  just  so  much  of  it  is  given,  and  no  more,  as 
nature  would  have  allowed  us  to  fisel  or  see;  just  so  much 
as  would  enable  a  spectator  of  experience  and  knowledge  to 
understand  almost  every  minute  fr^ment  of  separate  detail, 
but  appears,  to  the  unpractised  and  careless  eye,  just  what 
a  distance  of  nature's  own  would  appear,  an  imintelligible 
mass.  Not  one  line  out  of  the  millions  there  is  without 
meaning,  yet  there  is  not  one  which  is  not  affected  and  dis- 
guised by  the  dazzle  and  indecision  of  distance.  No  form  is 
made  out,  and  yet  no  form  is  unknown. 

Perhaps  the  truth  of  this  system  of  drawing  is  better 
to  be  understood  by  observing  the  distant  character  oi  rich 

■  [For  oUmr  rabranoM  to  thii  ineture,  ■»•  p.  264  n.] 
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architecture,  than  of  any  other  object.  Go  to  the  top  of 
Highgate  HiUon  a  clear  summer  morning  at  five 
iauHniionT  o'clock,  and  look  at  Westminster  Abbey.  You 
*»?r^^^-  will  receive  an  impression  of  a  building  enriched 
with  multitudinous  vertical  lines.  Try  to  distin- 
guish one  of  those  lines  all  the  way  down  from  the  one  next 
to  it :  You  cannot.  Try  to  count  them :  You  cannot  Try 
to  make  out  the  beginning  or  end  of  any  one  of  them :  You 
cannot.  Look  at  it  generally,  and  it  is  all  symmetry  and 
arrangement.  Look  at  it  in  its  parts,  and  it  is  all  inextricable 
confusion.  Am  not  I,  at  this  moment,  describing  a  piece  of 
Turner's  drawing,  with  the  same  wonfe  by  which  I  describe 
nature  ?  And  what  would  one  of  the  old  masters  hare  done 
with  such  a  building  as  this  in  the  distance  ?  Either  he  would 
rally  have  given  the  shadows  of  Uie  buttresses,  and  the  light 
and  dark  sides  of  the  two  towers,  and  two  dots  tix  the 
windows ;  or  if,  more  ignorant  and  more  ambitious,  he  had 
attempted  to  render  some  of  the  detail,  it  would  have  been 
done  by  distinct  lines,  would  have  been  broad  caricature  of 
the  delicate  building,  felt  at  once  to  be  false,  ridiculous,  and 
offensive.  His  most  successful  effort  would  only  have  given 
us,  through  his  carefully  toned  atmosphere,  the  effect  of  a 
colossal  parish  church,  without  one  line  of  carving  on  its 
ec<Hiomic  sides.  Tinner,  and  Turner  only,  would  follow  and 
render  on  the  canvas  that  mystery  of  decided  line,  that 
distinct,  sharp,  visible,  but  unintelligible  and  inextricable  rich- 
ness, which,  examined  part  by  part,  is  to  the  eye  nothing  but 
concision  and  defeat,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  all  unity, 
symmetry,  and  truth.* 

*  Vide,  for  illustration,  Font^neblcau,  in  the  HlnstntloDs  to  Scott ; 
Visnette  at  opening  of  Human  Life,  in  Rogers's  Poems;  Venice,  in  the 
Itdy;  Cbtteau  de  Blois;  the  Rouen,  «nd  Pont  Neuf,  Puii,  in  the  Riven 
of  France.  The  diatancei  of  all  the  Academy  plcturea  of  Venice,  especially 
the  ShylodE,  are  most  instructive.^ 

>  [Tlie  "  Pontainrtleau "  is  in  toL  xv.  of  the  Pnm  Work* ;  the  Rogen'  vinette 
at  p.  63  of  the  Poem*  (drawing,  N.G.,  389);  "Venice,"  p.  47  of  the  ^Ig  (dnw- 
ing,  N.O.,  391).  The  French  subjects  are  in  n«  B^m  and  tka  Loirt,  Nos.  43,  14 
(S.Q.,  133),  <v  IS,  and  a«  (N.G.,  142).     For  the  "  Shylook,"  see  below,  p,  304  n.] 
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Nor  is  this  mode  of  representation  true  cmly  with  respect 
to  distances.    Every  object,  however  near  the  eye,  « ^g^  ^  ,^^ 
has  something  about  it  which  you  cannot  see,  and  ei^eeti  a»  wtU 
which  Iwings  the  mystery  of  distance  even  into- ""''*'"'**"■ 
every  part  and  portitm  of  what  we  suppose  ourselves  to  see 
most  distinctly.    Stand  in  the  I*iazza  di  San  Marco,  at  Venice, 
as  close  to  the  church  as  you  can,  without  losing  sight  of  the 
top  of  it     I^ook  at  the  capitals  of  the  columns  on  the  second 
story.     You  see  that  they  are  exquisitely  rich,  carved  aH  over. 
Tell  me  their  patterns :  You  cannot     Tell  me  the  direction 
of  a  single  line  in  them :  You  cannot     Yet  you  see  a  mul- 
titude of  lines,  and  you  have  so  much  feeling  of  a  certun 
tmdency  and  urangement  in  those  lines,  that  you  are  quite 
sure  the  capitals  are  beautiful,  and  that  they  are  all  different 
from  each  other.     But  I  defy  you  to  make  out  one  single  line 
in  any  one  of  them.     Now  go  to  Canaletto's  painting  of  this 
church,  in  the  Palazzo  Manfrini,'  taken  from  the  =  ^^  vaemmi 
very  spot  on  which  you  stood.     How  much  has  he  andjitithood 
represented  of  all  this?    A  black  dot  under  each  'i'***'**^ 
capital  for  the  shadow,  and  a  ydlow  one  above  it  for  tbe  light 
There  is  not  a  vestige  nor  indicaticm  of  carving  at  decoration 
of  any  sort  or  kind. 

Very  different  from  this*  but  erring  on  the  other  side,  is 
the  ordinary  drawing  of  the  uvhitect  who  gives  the  prindpal 
lines  of  the  design  with  delicate  clearness  and  precision,  but 
with  no  uncertainty  or  mystery  about  them ;  which  mystery 
being  removed,  all  space  and  size  are  destroyed  with  it  and 
we  have  a  drawing  of  a  model,  not  of  a  building.  But  in 
the  capital  lying  on  the  foreground  in  Turner's  Daphne  himt- 
ing  with  Leucippus,*  we  have  the  perfect  truth.  Not  one  jag 
of  the  acanthus  leaves  is  absolutely  visible,  the  lines  are  all 
discvder,  but  you  feel  in  an  instant  that  aU  are  there.    And 

*  [Tk*  bart  pioture*  in  tliu  p«lMe  were.diiperaed  in  1836  (aes  Smat  t^  Vmiet, 
VraeuaD  index,  «.  Muifrini).] 

*["  Apollo  and  Daphne''  (1897),  No.  A20  In  the  National  Gallery  ;  Me  ifottt  m 
tke  iWrier  OaUery  for  a  dewription  of  the  picture,  and  fbr  other  referenoee  to  -  It  aee 
below,  pp.  4S3,  461 ;  Jfodem  Ptdnten,  vol  It.  ch.  xTii.  §§  42,  18  ;  toL  t.  pt  t1. 
ek  X.  f  M.] 
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so  it  will  invariably  be  found  through  every  portion  of  detail 
in  his  late  and  most  perfect  works. 

But  if  there  be  this  mystery  and  inexhaustible  finish 
§  \6.  stui  merely  in  the  more  deUcate  instances  of  archi- 
'"d7'^h^  tectural  decoration,  how  much  more  in  the  ccase- 
landtcape/ort-  Icss  and  incomparable  decoration  of  nature.  The 
gnrndt.  detail  of  a  single  weedy  bank  laughs  the  carving 

of  ages  to  scorn.  Every  leaf  and  stalk  has  a  design  and 
tracery  upon  it ;  every  knot  of  grass  an  intricacy  of  shade 
which  the  labour  of  years  could  never  imitate,  and  which,  if 
such  labour  could  follow  it  out  even  to  the  last  fibres  of  the 
leaflets,  would  yet  be  &lsely  represented,  for,  as  in  all  other 
cases  brought  forward,  it  is  not  clearly  seen,  but  ccmfiisedly 
and  m3rsteriou$ly.  That  which  is  nearness  for  the  bank,  is 
distance  for  its  detuls;  and  however  near  it  may  be,  tlie 
greater  part  of  those  details  are  still  a  beautiful  incompre- 
hensibility.* 

*  It  is  to  be  remembered,  howerer,  that  theae  truths  present  themselves 
in  &1I  probsbility  under  very  difierent  phases  to  individuals  of  different  powen 
of  vision.  Many  artist*  who  appear  to  generalise  rudelj  or  rashly  are  perb«» 
£sithfully  endeavouring  to  render  the  appearance  which  nature  bean  to  si^bt 
of  limiteid  range.  Others  may  be  led  hij  their  singular  keenness  of  sight  into 
inexpedient  detail.  Works  which  are  painted  for  effect  at  a  certain  distance 
must  be  always  seen  at  disadvantage  by  those  whose  sight  is  of  different  range 
from  the  painter's.  Another  circumstance  to  which  I  ought  above  to  have 
alluded  is  the  scale  of  the  picture ;  for  there  are  different  degrees  of  generaliza- 
tion, and  different  necessities  of  symbolism,  belonging  to  every  scale :  the 
stipple  of  the  miniature  painter  would  be  offensive  on  features  of  the  life  siac, 
and  the  leaves  which  Tintoret  may  articulate  on  a  canvas  of  siz^  feet  by 
twenty-five,  must  be  generalized  by  Turner  on  one  of  four  by  three.  Another 
circumstance  of  some  importance  is  the  assumed  distance  of  the  foregrouod ; 
many  landscape  painters  seem  to  think  their  nearest  foreground  is  always 
equidly  near,  whereas  its  distance  from  the  spectator  varies  not  a  little,  being 
always  at  least  its  own  calculable  breadth  from  side  to  side  as  estimated  Im 
figures  or  any  other  object  of  known  siie  at  the  nearest  part  of  it.  Wttb 
Claude  almost  always ;  with  Turner  often,  as  in  the  Daphne  and  Leudppus,  this 
breadth  is  forty  or  fifty  yards;  and  as  the  nearest  foreground  object  mutt  then 
be  at  least  that  distance  removed,  and  mag  t>e  much  more,  it  is  evident  that 
no  completion  of  close  detail  is  in  such  cases  allowable  (see  here  another  proof 
of  Claude's  erroneous  practice) ;  with  Titian  and  Tintoret,  on  the  oonbary, 
the  foreground  is  rarely  more  than  five  or  six  yards  broad,  and  its  objects  there- 
fore being  only  Cve  or  six  yuds  distant  are  entirely  det^ed. 

None  of  these  drcunistances,  however,  in  any  wise  afiiect  the  great  principle. 
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i  Hence,  throughout  the  picture,  the  expression  of  space  aad 
size  is  dependent  upon  obscuiity,  united  with,  or  §  ^g,  spate 
rather  r^ultant  from,  exceeding  fulness.  We  ^^t,"^^ 
destrc^  both  space  and  size,  »ther  by  the  vacancy  by  duunetngtM 
'vHiich  afibids  us  no  measure  of  space,  or  by  the  <'«'**s'"'«w»«y- 
distinctness  which  gives  us  a  false-  one.  The  distance  of 
Poussin,  having  no  indication  of  trees,  nor  of  meadoiira,  nor  of 
character  of  any  kind,  may  be  fifty  miles  off,  or  may  be  five : 
we  cannot  tell ;  we  have  no  measure,  and  in  consequence,  no 
vivid  impression.  But  a  middle  distance  of  Hobbima's  involves 
a  ccxitradiction  in  terms ;  it  states  a  distance  by  perspective, 
which  it  contradicts  by  distinctness  of  detail 

A  angle  dusty  roll  of  Turner's  Inrush  is  more  truly  expi-es- 
sive  of  the  infinity  of  foliage,  than  the  ni^ling  of  Hobbima  ^ 
could  have  rendered  his  canvas,  if  he  had  worked  on  it  till 
doomsday.*     What   Sir  J.  Reynolds  says   of  the  misplaced 

tbe  confusioB  of  detail  taking  place  sooDcr  or  later  in  all  cases.  I  ought  to 
have  noted^  faowerer,  that  inaii;^  of  the  pictures  of  Turner  Id  which  the  con- 
fiued  drawing  has  been  least  understood,  have  been  Inmioous  IwHighit ;  and  that 
the  uncertainty  of  twilight  is  therefore  added  to  that  of  general  distance.  la 
the  CTraings  of  the  touth  it  not  unfrequentl;  happens  that  objects  touched 
with  the  reflected  light  of  the  western  skj  continue,  even  for  the  space  of 
half  «n  hour  after  aonset,  glowing,  ruddy,  and  intense  in  colour,  and  almoet  aa 
bright  as  if  they  were  still  beneath  actual  sunshine,  even  till  the  moon  begins 
to  cast  a  shadow:   but,  in  spite  of  this  brilliancy  of  colour,  all  the  details 

>  [C£  Modttn  Painter*,  voL  v.  pt  vL  e)i.  v.  %%  7,  8,  where  this  passage  is  cited  and 
.    the  lutnect  returned  to.] 

*  [Bids.  1  and  2  here  read  >■  follows  : — 

"Of  all  errors,  therefore,  too   i 

beanse  it  in  bat  involves  every 

the  truths  to  be  stated,  while  it  misrepresents  those  which  it  prete 

slate.    He  who  pretends  to  draw  all  theleavasttf  an  oak,  denies  five  while  he 


every  other  kind  of  error,  denying  « 
iiile  It  misrepresents  those  which  it  p 


iui>iBHds  three,  and  expreaaes  thoae  three  &lsely.  He  alone  who  defines  nuun, 
can  suggest  all.  [§  17.  Swift  execution,  ete.  (as  in  text).]  We  shall  see, 
hereafter,  in  ewmiining  the  analitiss  of  esecntion,  that  one  of  its  chiefest 
attraetiMis  is  the  power  of  rigatly  evpresstog  fivSnilv ;  and  that  the  pleasure 
which  we  take  in  the  swift  atrokca  ot  a  great  snaster  is  net  so  much  de- 
pendent  on  the  swiftness  or  decision  of  them,  as  on  the  eapiessiwt  of  infinite 
mystery  by  the  mere  breshing,  cmnl>llnr,  or  dividing  of  the  touch,  which 
the  labour  of  months  eould  not  have  rcacned.  If  devoted  to  seperste  details. 
One  of  Landaear's  breaUiur,  seratehy  touches  ef  light  is  &r  more  truly  ex- 
pressive of  the  infinity  of  hair,  than  a  weelc's  work  could  make  a  painting 
of  particular  hairs  ;  and  a  dngle  dusty  roU  .  .  .  doomsday.  And  thus  while 
the  mind  is  kept  Intent  upon  wholMMH  of  efiiset,  the  hand  is  ttx  more  Ukdy 
to  give  Aithful  imwss  of  details,  than  if  the  mW  and  hand  be  both  intent 
on  the  niinatue.    What  Sir  J.  Reynolds  .  .  ."] 
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labour  of  his  Roman  acquaintance  on  separate  leaves  of  foliage, 
and  the  certainty  he  expresses  that  a  man  who 
JMtmtkm  bat  attended  to  general  character  would  in  five  minutes 
Sm^^uT  P'^"**  *  more  faithful  representation  of  a  tree, 
than  the  unfortunate  mechanist  in  as  many  years, 
is  thus  perfectly  true'and  well  founded  ;^  but  this  is  not  be- 
cause detsils  ure  undesirable,  but  because  they  are  best  given 
by  swiit  execution,  and  because,  individually,  they  cannot  be 
S  i&  FinUk  u  SP^^"  to  all.  But  it  should  be  observed  (though 
farmorttuctt-  wc  shall  be  bett^  able  to  insist  upon  this  point  in 
MnetAonin  futUK)  that  much  of  harm  and  error  has  arisen 
MttorieainA-  from  the  Supposition  and  assertions  of  swift  and 
^'°^'  brilliant  historical  painters,  that  the  same  principles 

of  execution  are  entirely  applicable  to  landscape,  which  are 
ri^t  iat  the  figure.  The  artist  who  falls  into  extreme  detail  in 
drawing  the  human  form,  is  apt  to  become  disgfusting  rather 
than  pleasing.  It  is  more  agreeable  that '  the  genertd  outline 
and  soft  hues  of  fiesh  should  alone  be  given,  than  its  hairs,  and 
veins,  and  lines  of  intersection.      And  even  the  most  ra^d 

become  ghoatljr  and  Ill-defined.  Thl<  fi  ■  faTourite  moment  of  Tuncr'a,  and 
he  iliTariably  ebaruteriaef  It,  not  bj  gloom,  bat  bj  uB««rt«ln^  of  detail.  I 
have  never  seen  the  effect  of  clear  twUight  thoroughlj  rradered  ht  art ;  that 
effect  in  vbfch  all  detaili  are  lost,  while  intense  eleamen  and  light  are  still 
felt  In  the  atmoaphere,  in  which  nothing  is  distinctly  seen;  and  jret  it  Is  not 
darkness,  far  less  mist,  that  is  the  cause  of  concealment  Turner's  efforts  at 
rendering  this  effect  (as  the  Wilderness  of  Engedi,  Assoa,  Chiteau  dc  Blc^ 
Caer-laverock,  and  others  innumerable)  have  alwajs  some  ^ght  appearance  of 
mistiness,  owing  to  the  indistinctness  of  details ;  but  it  remains  to  be  shown 
that  anf  closer  approximation  to  the  effect  Is  poMible.* 

>  ["I  rsnWMrtMr  a  landsoaM  paiater  in  Home,  wlto  was  kttowu  bv  tke  name  ot 
Stadia,  frata  his  patisooa  in  iugh  finiahiiig,  in  whicli  he  tkaagkt  tk«  whole  Mcellenca 
of  art  oonsislad ;  so  that  he  onca  endeavound,  as  h«  s^d,  tu  r^resint  every  individaal 
Uafofatraa.  This  pieture  I  never  saw ;  bat  I  am  vary  sura  that  an  artisL  who  lookad 
only  at  the  ganaial  aharaetar  of  tha  species,  the  order  of  the  branches,  and  the  masaes 
ofUieMiajta,  wanMiaafinr  ndnQtespradHcaa  taorw  trtie  taaasablauce  of  trees,  than 
this  painter  in  ss  manv  months  "  (DfteMinsf,  xi.).] 

*  [Bds.  1  and  2  read  :— 

"  It  is  mora  ameable  that  a  nostril  or  an  ear  shauld  be  suneated  bf  ■ 
sin^  dash  of  the  pencil  than  that  the^  sboold  ba  made  out  wlthinieroeoopio 
aeeurae)-,— more  aareeaUe  tliat  .  .  ."] 

■  [This  fsotnota  was  added  in  the  3rd  ed.  "Engedi"  end  "Assos"  ware  ea- 
gtavad  In  FindHi's  AUi;  "  Caer-htvan>^,"  In  voL  iv.  ef  Seottfi  PMiaai  fVonb;  for 
''Chltaau  da  Blola,"  sea  plate  86  hi  *oL  v,  of  Mndem  PtAUert,  sad  In  this  vol  Y- 
pp.  315,  33fln.,  42d.] 
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and  gmeralizing  expression  of  the  human  body,  if  directed  by 
perfect  knowledge,  and  rigidly  &ithful  in  drawing,  will  com* 
monly  omit  very  little  of  what  is  agreeable  or  impressive.'  But 
the  exclusively  generalizing  landscape  painter  omits  the  whole 
of  what  is  valuable  in  his  subject ;  omits  thoughts,  designs,  and 
beauties  by  the  million,  everything  indeed,  which  can  furnish 
him  with  variety  or  expression.  A  distance  in  Lincolnshire, 
or  in  Lombardy,  might  both  be  generalized  into  such  blue  and 
yellow  stripes  as  we  see  in  Poussin  ;  but  whatever  there  is  of 
beauty  or  character  in  either,  depends  alt<^fether  on  our  under- 
standing the  details,  and  feding  the  difference  between  the 
morasses  and  ditches  of  the  one,  and  the  rolling  sea  of  mul- 
berry trees  of  the  other.  And  so  in  every  pu-t  oi  the  subject, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  it  is  imposs^le  to  go 
too  finely,  or  think  too  much  about  details  in  landscape,  so 
that  they  be  rightly  arranged  and  rightly  massed ;  but  that 
it  is  equally  impossible  to  render  anything  like  the  fiilness  or 
the  space  of  nature,  except  by  that  mystery  or  obscurity  of 
execution  which  she  herself  uses,  and  in  which  Turner  only 
has  followed  her.' 

We   have  now   rapidly  glanced  at  such  general  truths 
of  nature  as  can  be  investigated  without  much  g  jg  «(«-(. 
knowledge  of  what  is   beautiful.      Questions   of  tuiatum  qf  the 
arrangement,  massing,  and  generalization,  I  prefer  ""'"^ 
leaving  untouched,  until  we  know  something  about  details, 

(and  something  about  what  is  beautiful.  All  that  is  desirable, 
even  in  these  mere  technical  and  artificial  points,  is  based  upon 
truths  and  habits  of  nature ;  but  we  cannot  imderstand  those 
truths  until  we  are  acquainted  with  the  specific  forms  and 

[Far  "impreenve,"  eds.  1  ftnd  2  md,  "imprMsire;  it  iriU  lots  onlf  what  U 


■  [Edi.  1  and  2  coatiiiM  tJ 

"  And  thus  we  have  two  great  clawet  of  error  in  Undicape  peintin^:  the 
lint,  tlie  Bttemptiiig  to  gire  ell  deteili  diitinctly,  which  ia  the  error  of 
children,  meehenioe,  end  the  Dutch  tchool ;  the  Becond,  the  omitting  deteile 
altogether,  which  ia  eommonly  the  error  oif  an  impetuotu,  intellectual,  but 
uncoltiTBted  mind,  and  is  found  in  whatever  it  be«t  of  the  Italian  huioo]. 
(CUude'a  foregrounds  come  under  the  same  txX^on  with  the  Dutch.)  Both 
dettroy  apace  and  beauty,  but  the  fiivt  error  ii  a  nlaehood,  the  lecond  only 
an  impertection."] 
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minor  details  which  they  afibct,  or  out  of  which  they  arise.  I 
shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  examine  the  invaluable  and  essential 
truths  of  specific  character  and  form  ;  briefly  and  imperfectly, 
indeed,  as  needs  must  be,  but  yet  at  length  sufficient  to  enable 
the  reader  to  pursue,  if  he  will,  the  subject  for  himself.' 

1  [Eda.  1  ud  2  mdd  the  followiiw  :—- 

"  Let  me,  however,  point  back  for  a  moment  to  the  reault  of  our  preaent 
ezMffliuation  of  genenl  truth*.  We  have  found  the  old  mmitm  exoel  ne 
in  one  pertieiilar  ouality  of  colour — probably  the  reeult  merely  of  loina 
teohniew  lecrat,  and  In  one  deoeptiTO  ctfeet  of  toae,  gained  at  ue  expenaa 
of  a  thonnnd  Uiehooda  and  mnianena.  We  have  found  tkem  &lae  in  aErlal 
penpectiTe,  &1m  in  colour,  fabe  in  chiaroecaro,  falae  in  qtaee,  Mae  in 
detail ;  and  we  have  found  one  of  our  modem  artistt  fluthfril  in  erery  point, 
and  Tietorloui  In  erenr  atruggU,  and  all  of  them  aiming  at  the  hlgbeat  cl  ~ 
of  truthi.    For  which  u  the  moat  important  truth  In  a  ptintlng — for  inatao 


of  St  Mark'a  at  Venhw,— the  eiaot  qnalitr  of  relief  againtt  the  tkj,  which  it 
aharea  wltb  every  hovel  and  brick-kiln  in  Italy,  or  the  intrieacv  of  detail 
and  brilliancy  of  colour  which  diatinguiah  it  Avm  every  other  building  in  the 


world  i  Or  with  reqwct  to  the  street  of  Fouaain,  ia  it  of  more  importance 
tliat  we  ihonld  he  told  the  exact  pitch  of  blackoeM  which  ita  coimneya 
amume  againat  the  al:y,  or  that  we  ahonld  perceive  the  thouaanda  of  intricate 
and  various  incidents  which  in  nature  would  have  covered  every  cottage  with 
history  of  Italian  life  and  character?  Our  feeling*  might  answer  for  na  in 
an  instant ;  but  let  us  uae  our  detennined  testa.  The  one  tmth  is  on- 
cljancteristic,  unbistorical,  and  of  the  aecondary  ciasa ;  the  othera  are 
charaoteristia,  historical,  and  of  the  primary  class.  How  iucaleutably  is  the 
balance  already  In  favour  of  modem  art .' "] 
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SECTION  III 

OF    TRXrrH    OF    SKIES' 

CHAPTER  I 

OF  THE   OPEN   SKY 

It  is  a  strange  thing  how  little  in  general  people  know  about 
tiie  sky.     It  is  the  part  of  creation  in  which  nature 
has  done  more  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  man,  more  |aJ^^V«top- 
for  the  sole  and  evident  purpose  of  talking  to  him  '^J<«  «'"'*• 
and  teaching  him,  than  in  any  other  of  her  works,  ^SUm^  and 
and  it  is  just  the  part  in  which  we  least  attend  to  t»^^'^<</' 
her.     There  are  not  many  of  her  other  works  in 
which  some  more  material  or  essential  purpose  than  the  mere 
pleasing  of  man  is   not  answered   by  every  part   of   their 
organization;  but  every  essential  purpose  of  the  sky  might, 
so  &r  as  we  know,  be  answered,  if  once  in  three  days,  or 
thereabouts,  a  great,  ugly,  black  rain-cloud  were  brought  up 
over  the  blue,  and  everything  well  watered,  and  so  all  left 
blue  again  till  next  time,  with  perhaps  a  film  of  morning  and 
evening  mist  for  dew.    And  instead  of  this,  there  is  not  a 
moment  of  any  day  of  our  lives,  when  nature  is  not  jffoducing 
scene  after  scene,  picture  after  picture,  gloiy  after  glory,  and 

1  working  still  upon  such  exquisite  and  constant  principles  of 
the  most  perfect  beauty,  that  it  is  quite  certain  it  is  aU  done 
for  us,  and  intended  for  our  perpetual  pleasure.'    And  every 

1,  2,  uid  3  of  tfaif  chaptor  ue  §  31  in  Fronde*  AgmlM.} 
a  footnote  here  to  FrmdM  Agntta  (1S7S),  Riulcui  wrote : — 

"Atlewt,  I  thonj^t  m,  whan  I  waa  ibar-and-twentf .    At  fiTe-and-fiftj,  I 


'.[I 


fimer  that  It  ia  juat  poadhle  there  mar  be  other  oreaturM  ii 
be  pieaaed,  or,— it  may  be,— diq>laaaea,  by  the  weaker."] 
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man,  wherever  placed,  however  &r  from  other  sources  of 
interest  or  of  beauty,  has  this  dcang  for  him  ctHistantly.  The 
noblest  scenes  of  the  earth  can  be  seen  and  known  but  by 
few;  it  is  not  intended  that  man  should  live  always  in  the 
midst  of  tiiem ;  he  injures  them  by  his  presence,  he  ceases  to 
ffeel  them  if  he  be  always  with  them :  but  the  sky  is  for  all ; 
bright  as  it  is,  it  is  not 

"Too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature'*  dtilj  food ;" ' 

it  is  fitted  in  all  its  functions  for  the  perpetual  ctmifort  and 
exalting  of  the  heart,  for  soothing  it  and  purifying  it  from  its 
dross  and  dust  Sometimes  gentle,  sometimes  capricious, 
sometimes  awful,  never  the  same  for  two  moments  together  ; 
almost  human  in  its  passions,  almost  spirittud  in  its  tenderness. 
almost  divine  in  its  infinity,  its  ^peal  to  what  is  immortal  in  \ 
us  is  as  distinct,  as  its  ministry  of  chastisement  or  of  bles^ng  1 

to  what  is  mortal  is  cssentiaL'    And  yet  we  never  1 
utmeuwith      attend  to    it,   we   never   make    it   a    subject    of 
v!uekiu_iutotu  thought,   but  as  it  has  to  do  with  our  animal 

sensations :  we  look  upon  all  by  which  it  qteaks 
to  us  more  clearly  than  to  Imites,  upon  all  which  bears 
witness  to  the  intention  of  the  Supreme  Uiat  we  are  to 
receive  more  from  the  covering  vault  then  the  light  and  the 
dew  which  we  share  with  the  weed  and  the  worm,  only  as 
a  succession  of  meaningless  and  monotonous  accident,  too 
common  and  too  vain  to  be  worthy  of  a  moment  of  watch- 
fulness, or  a  glance  of  admiration.  If  in  our  moments  of 
utter  idleness  and  insipidity,  we  turn  to  the  sky  as  a  last 
resource,  which  of  its  phenomena  do  we  speak  of  ?  One  says 
it  has  been  wet ;  and  another,  it  has  been  windy ;  and  another, 
it  has  been  warm.  Who,  unong  the  whole  chattering  crowd, 
can  tell  me  of  the  forms  and  the  precipices  of  the  chain  of  tall 

>  [For  aQothar  reAreoM  to  tUi  piaea  t^  Wordawortk  ("Slw  waa  a  phaBtom  of 
daluhfO,  lee  Setame  aad  UHm,  S  71.] 

■  [For  "ita  ^peal  to  what  la  immortal  .  .  .  mortal  U  eMtntial,"  eda.  1  and  X 
raad,  "it  ii  surely  maant  for  the  chief  taacher  of  wliat  ia  Immortal  in  na,  aa  it  la  tha 
chief  tniniater  of  eliaatiieinent  or  of  hlnatiny  to  what  ia  mortal."] 
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white  EDOuntains  that  girded  the  hcvizon  at  noon  yesterday  ? 
Who  saw  the  narrow  sunheam  that  came  out  of  the  south  and 
smote  upon  their  summits  until  they  melted  and  mouldered 
away  in  a  dust  of  blue  rm.n'i  Who  saw  the  dance  of  the 
dead  clouds  when  the  sunlight  left  them  last  night,  and  the 
west  wind  blew  them  before  it  like  withered  leaves  ?  All  has 
passed,  unrcgretted  as  unseen ;  or  if  the  apathy  be  ever 
shaken  off,  even  for  an  instant,  it  is  only  by  what  is  gross, 
or  what  is  extraordinary ;  ^  and  yet  it  is  not  in  the  broad  and 
fierce  manifestations  of  the  elemental  energies,  not  in  the 
clash  of  the  hail,  nor  the  drift  of  the  whirlwind, 
that  the  highest  characters  of  the  sublime  are  eumtiainfaut 
developed.  God  is  not  in  the  earthquake,  nor  ^»»««*oM(Ae 
in  the  fire,  but  ia  the  still,  small  voice.  They 
are  but  the  blunt  and  the  low  £ftculties  of  our  nature, 
which  can  only  be  addressed  through  lamp-black  and  light- 
ning. It  is  in  quiet  and  subdued  passages  of  unobtrusive 
majesty,  the  deep,  and  the  calm,  and  the  perpetual ;  that 
which  must  be  sought  ere  it  is  seen,  and  loved  ere  it  is 
understood ;  things  which  the  angels  work  out  for  us  duly, 
and  yet  vary  eternally :  which  are  never  wanting,  and  never 
repeated ;  which  are  to  be  found  always,  yet  each  found 
but  once ;  it  is  through  these  that  the  lesson  of  devotion 
is  chiefly  taught,  and  the  blessing  of  beauty  given.  These 
are  what  the  artist  of  highest  aim  must  study ; 
it  is  these,  by  the  combination  of  which  his  wri^^ikg 
ideal  is  to  be  created ;  these,  of  which  so  little  f^?^  **™' 
notice  is  ordinarily  taken  by  common  observers, 
that  I  fully  beheve,  little  as  people  in  general  are  con- 
cerned with  art,  more  of  their  ideas  of  sky  are  derived  from 
pictures  than  from  reality ;  and  that  if  we  could  examine 
the  conception  formed  in  tiie  minds  of  most  educated 
persons   when   we   talk    of  clouds,  it  would   frequently  be 

'  [For  "  oxtrwirdiiivy ;  and  yet  it  U  not,"  ads.  1  and  2  reHl : — 

"  utnordiDBT]',  when  the  bcarau  force  thenuelvw  on  onr  attention  with 
■ome  blue  of  fire,  or  blacknen  of  thunder,  or  awmken  the  curiowty  of  idleneia, 
beowae  the  lun  loolu  like  a  frjnofc-pan,  or  the  moon  like  ■  fool. 
"Bat  it  is  uot  .  .  .  "] 
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found  composed  of  fragments  of  blue  and  white  reminiscences 
of  the  old  masters.^ 

I  shall  enter  upon  the  examination  of  what  is  true  in  sky 
at  greater  length,  because  it  is  the  only  part  of  a  picture  of 
which  all,  if  they  will,  may  be  competent  judges.  What  I 
may  have  to  assert  respecting  the  rocks  of  Salvator,  or  the 
boughs  of  Claude,  I  can  scarcely  prove,  except  to  those  whom 
I  can  immure  for  a  month  or  two  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Apennines,  or  guide  in  their  summer  walks  again  and  again 
through  the  ravines  of  Sorrento.  But  what  I  say  of  the  sky 
can  be  brought  to  an  immediate  test  by  all,  and  I  write  the 
more  decisively,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  so. 

Let  us  begin  then  with  the  simple  open  blue  of  the  sky. 
This  is  of  course  the  colour  erf  the  pure  atmos- 
wMM/wguaii-  pheric  air,  not  the  aqueous  vapour,  but  the  pure 
tui  qfthe  open  azote  and  oxygen,  and  it  is  the  total  colour  of  the 
whole  mass  of  that  air  between  us  and  the  vmd  of 
space.  It  is  modified  by  the  varying  quantity  of  aqueous 
vapour  suspended  in  it,  whose  colour,  in  its  most  imperfect  and 
ther^ore  most  visible  state  of  solution,  is  pure  white  (as  in 
steam) ;  which  receives,  like  any  other  white,  the  warm  hues 
of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and,  according  to  its  quantity  and  im- 
perfect solution,  makes  the  sky  paler,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  or  less  grey,  by  mixing  warm  tones  with  its  blue.  This 
grey  aqueous  vapour,  when  very  decided,  becomes  mist,  and 
when  local,  cloud.  Haice  the  sky  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
transparent  blue  liquid,  in  which,  at  various  elevations,  clouds 
are  suspended,  those  clouds  being  themselves  only  particular 
visible  spaces  of  a  substance  with  which  the  whole  mass  of  this 
liquid  is  more  or  less  impregnated.     Now,  we  all  know  this 

'  [Eda.  1  and  2  eontinoA  :•— 

"  KprewDtatlre  «f  raund,  onBhion-Uke  iirellinga  tni  protabamnoet  SMOcUted 
in  4  rery  uiodmIoiu  and  uninteUiglUfl  muitier,  with  legi,  anu,  sud  eart- 
wbeels ;  or  if  this  be  Mring  too  mueh,  at  l«wt  tlie  beautf  of  tii«  natural 
foniH  ia  to  little  rtudied,  uat  meh  repreaentationi  are  raedvsd  eitlier  for 
truth,  or  for  tometiiing  better  than  trnth.  Whatever  there  may  he  In  then 
of  the  poetical,  I  believe  I  ghall  be  able  to  ahow  that  there  ia  a  alight  vitdation 
of  the  true. 

"  And  I  ahall  enter  .  .  .  judges    Iti  other  component  parte  of  raUwt 
can  Im  open  to  the  critidim  of  comparativelf  but  few.    What  I  maj  .  .  .'^ 
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perfectly  well,  and  yet  we  so  &r  f<»get  it  in  practice,  that 
we  little  notice  the  constant  connection  kept  up  ^«.iu  eomtc 
by  nature  between  her  blue  and  her  clouds;  and  *»wtf*<*uA. 
we  are  not  ofii»ided  by  tibe  constant  habit  of  the  old  masters, 
of  considering  the  blue  sky  as  totally  distinct  in  its  naturei 
and  &r  separated  from  the  vapours  which  float  in  it.  With 
them,  doud  is  cloud,  and  blue  is  blue,  and  no  kind  of  connec- 
tion between  them  is  ever  hinted  at.  The  sl^  is  thought  oi 
as  a  clear,  high,  material  dome,  the  clouds  as  separate  bodies 
suqiended  beneath  it ;  and  in  c(»isequence,  however  delicate 
and  exquisitely  removed  in  tone  their  skies  may  be,  you 
always  look  at  them,  not  through  them.  Now  if  s  7.  /t,  ame«ed- 
thore  be  one  characteristic  of  the  sky  more  valu-  "W  ^V*- 
able  or  necessary  to  be  rendered  than  another,  it  is  that  which 
Wordsworth  has  given  in  the  second  ^  book  of  the  Excursion  : 

"  The  chasm  of  sky  above  my  head 
Is  Hearen'*  profoundest  ature ;  no  domain 
For  fickle,  Bhort-liTcd  cloudij  to  occupy, 
Or  to  pas*  through ;  but  rather  an  a^n 
In  which  the  everlasting  st*fB  abide. 
And  whose  soft  gloom,  and  boundless  depth,  might  tempt 
The  curious  eye  to  look  for  them  by  d«y." 

And  in  his  American  Notes,  I  remember  Dickens  notices  the 
same  truth,  describing  himself  as  lying  drowsily  on  the  barge 
deck,  looking  not  at,  but  through  the  sky.*  And  if  you  lode 
intensely  at  the  pure  blue  of  a  serene  sky,  you  will  see  that 
there  is  a  variety  and  fulness  in  its  very  repose.  It  is  not  flat 
dead  colour,  but  a  deep,  quivering,  transparent  body  of  pene- 
trable air,  in  which  you  trace  or  imagine  short  falling  spots  of 
deceiving  li^t,  and  dim  shades,  faint  veiled  vestiges 
of  dark  vapour ;  and  it  is  this  trembling  transpar-  \„fauif  art 
«icy  which  our  great  modem  master  has  especially  ^f^iai^gitim 

-         J  1       .  »».      ,  ,         .  1    .  ,  .       fiy  Turner. 

aimed  at  and  given.     His  blue  is  never  laid  on  m 

smooth   coats,   but  in   breaking,  mingling,   melting    hues,  a 

'  rSo  in  all  tlie  «U. ;  the  paaMg«  eoniM,  hawsTor,  from  the  thir^  iKwk.] 
■  ["The  exquisite  beautr  of  the  opening  dav,  when  light  came  gleaminf  off  ererT- 
thing ;  the  laay  motion  of  tne  boat,  when  one  lay  idly  on  the  deck,  looking  througn, 
rather  than  at,  the  deep  blue  sky  .  .  ."  {Amtriean  Notet,  1812,  vol.  ii.  p  SS).} 
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quarter  ctf  an  inch  of  ^^lich,  cut  off  &om  all  the  rest  of  the 
lacture,  is  still  spadout,  still  infinite  and  immeasurable  in 
depth.  It  is  a  painting  of  the  air,  something  into  which  you 
can  see,  throu^  the  parts  which  are  near  you,  into  those 
which  are  far  off ;  something  which  has  no  surface  and  throu^ 
which  we  can  plunge  far  and  fartiier,  and  without  stay  or  end, 
into  the  proAmdity  of  space ;— whereas,  with  all  the  old  land- 
scape punters  except  Claude,  you  may  indeed  go  a  long  way 
before  you  amie  to  the  sky,  but  you  will  strike  hard  against  it 
\t.A»dhs  at  last  A  pn-fectly  genuine  and  untouched  sky 
Oavdt.  Qf  Claude  is  indeed    most  perfect,  and  beyond 

praise,  in  all  qualities  of  air ;  though  even  with  him,  I  often 
feel  rather  that  there  is  a  great  d€^  of  pleaswit  ur  between 
me  and  the  firmament,  than  that  the  firmament  itself  is  only 
air.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  say  a  word  against  such  skies 
as  that  of  the  Enchanted  Castle,  or  that  marked  80  in  the 
National  Gallery,^  or  one  or  two  which  I  remember  at  Rome  ; 
but  how  little  and  by  how  few  these  fine  passages  of  Claude 
are  appreciated,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  sufferance  of  such 
villainous  and  unpalliated  copies  as  we  meet  with  all  over 
Europe,  like  the  Marriage  of  Isaac,  in  our  own  Gallery,  to 
remain  under  his  name.  In  fact,  I  do  not  remember  above 
ten  pictures  of  Claude's,  in  which  tiie  skies,  whether  re^inted 

or  idtogether  copies,  or  perhaps  from  Claude's 
lentx  of  than  hand,  but  carelessly  laid  in,  like  that  marked  241, 
*^j^^^  Dulwich  Gallery,*  were  not  fuUy  as  feelingless  and 
inhugener^*  false  as  those  of  other  masters;  while,  with  the 
'**"^^<if      Poussins,    there    are    no    favourable    exceptions. 

Their  skies  are  systematically  wrong ;  take,  for  in- 
stance, the  sky  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac.'     It  is  here  high 

■  [The  " Enohanted  Cutle"  (Ubet  Veritatu,  162)  ia  in  tbe  ooUecUoo  of  L«dj 
Wantege  ("Old  Klarten"  tt  the  Ro;a]  Ac»demr,  1888).  The  linea  of  Ke»to  in  • 
letter  to  hiB  friend,  J.  R.  ReTiiolda  ("Teignmoath"^ — "Yon  know  the  encfamnted 
eutle,— it  doth  atand,"  etc.,  were  niggeeted  hy  the  picture.  No.  30  in  the  Natioiial 
Gallery  ii  "  Seaport :  9L  Unula."  For  the  "  Marriage  of  luac "  (No.  1 2),  see  abore, 
p.  41  n.] 

*  [No.  241  in  the  Dnltrich  GaUery  ia  not  a  Claude.  The  number  waa  probably  a 
iniapnnt  for  No.  244  (nov  No.  20fi),  for  which  aee  below,  p.  Ma] 

■  [No.  31  in  the  National  Gallery,  by  G.  Pounin.  For  other  referencea  to  the 
picturej  aee  above,  pp.  282,  392 ;  and  below,  p.  376.] 
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noon,  as  is  shown  by  Uie  shadow  of  the  figures ;  and  what  sort 
of  colour  is  the  ^y  at  the  top  of  the  picture  ?  Is  it  pale  and 
grey  with  heat,  fiiU  of  sun^ine,  and  un&thomable  in  depth  ? 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  of  a  pitch  of  H^rlrnft^g  which,  except  on 
Mont  Blanc  or  Chimborazo,  is  as  purely  impossible  as  colour 
can  be.  He  might  as  well  have  painted  it  coal  black;  and  it  is 
laid  on  with  a  dead  coat  of  fiat  paint,  having  no  one  quality  ca 
resemblance  of  sky  about  it.  It  cannot  hare  altered,  because 
the  land  horizon  is  as  delicate  and  tender  in  tone  as  possiUe* 
and  is  evidently  unchanged ;  and  to  complete  the  absurdity  of 
the  whole  thing,  this  colour  holds  its  own,  without  graduation 
or  alteration,  to  within  three  or  four  degrees  of  the  horizon, 
where  it  suddoily  becomes  bold  and  unmixed  yellow.  Now 
the  horizon  at  noon  may  be  yellow  when  the  whoie  sky  is 
covered  with  dark  clouds,  and  only  one  open  streak  of  light 
left  in  the  distance  &om  which  the  whole  light  proceeds ;  but 
with  a  clear  open  sky,  and  opposite  the  sun,  at  noon,  such  a 
yellow  horizon  as  this  is  physically  impossible.  Even  sup- 
posing that  the  upper  part  of  the  sky  were  pale  and  wann, 
and  ^at  the  transition  from  the  one  hue  to  the  other  were 
effected  imperceptibly  and  gradually,  as  is  invariably  the  case 
in  reality,  instead  of  taking  place  within  a  space  of  two  or 
three  degrees ;  even  then,  this  g<^  yellow  would  be  altogether 
absurd:  but  as  it  is,  we  have  in  this  sky  (and  it  is  a  fine 
picture,  one  of  the  best  of  Caspar's  that  I  know)  a  notable 
example  of  the  truth  of  the  old  masters,  two  impossible 
colours  impossiUy  united  I  Find  such  a  colour  in  Turner's 
noon-day  zenith  as  the  blue  at  the  top,  or  such  a  colour  at 
a  noon-day  horizcn  as  the  yellow  at  the  bottom,  or  such  a  con- 
oectitHi  of  any  colours  whatsoever  as  that  in  the  centre,  and 
then  you  may  talk  about  his  btang  &be  to  nature  if  you 
wiU.  Nor  is  this  a  solitary  instance ;  it  is  Gaspar  Foussin's 
favourite  and  characteristic  effect  I  remembn-  twenty  such, 
most  of  them  worse  than  this,  in  the  downri^t  sur&ce  and 
opacity  of  blue.     Again,'  look   at  the  laige  Cuyp    in  the 

t  [For  ■■  Aniu,  look,"  ed&  1 
gndnatioiu  or  colour,  look  at  . 
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Dulwich  Gallery,  which  Mr.  Hazlitt  considers  the  "  finest  in 
B 11  Erron  of  ^^  wotld,"  and  of  wHich  he  very  complimoitarily 
Vugp  fa  gradv-  says,  "  The  tender  green  of  the  valleys,  the  gleam- 

^ion  ^colour.    ^    j^^     ^^    p^^^j^    jj^j.    ^jf   ^j^^    j^yj^   ^^^^    ^ 

effect  like  the  down  on  an  unripe  nectarine "  I '  I  ought  to 
have  apologized  before  now,  for  not  having  studied  sufficiently 
in  Covent  Garden  to  be  provided  with  terms  of  coirect  and 
classical  criticism.  One  of  my  ftiends  begged  me  to  observe 
the  other  day,  that  Claude  was  "  pulpy ; "  another  added  the 
yet  more  gratifying  information  that  he  was  "  juicy ; "  and  it 
is  now  happily  discovered  that  Cuyp  is  "downy."  Now  I 
dare  say  that  tJie  sl^  of  this  first-rate  Cuyp  is  very  like  an  un- 
ripe nectarine:  all  that  I  have  to  say  about  it  is,  that  it  is 
exceedingly  imlike  a  sky.  The  blue  remains  unchanged  and 
ungiaduated  over  three-fourths  of  it,  down  to  the  horizon; 
while  the  sun,  in  the  left-hand  comer,  is  surrounded  with  a 
halo,  first  of  yellow,  and  then  of  crude  pink,  both  being 
separated  from  each  other,  and  the  last  firom  the  blue,  as 
diarply  as  the  belts  of  a  rainbow,  and  both  together  not  ascend- 
ing  ten  degrees  in  the  sky.  Now  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
any  man  calling  himself  a  painter  could  impose  such  a  thing 
(HI  the  public,  and  stUl  more  how  the  public  can  receive  it,  as 
a  representation  of  that  sunset  pturple  which  invariably  extends 
its  mfiuence  to  the  zeni^,  so  that  there  is  no  pure  blue  any- 
ndiere,  but  a  purple  increasing  in  purity  gradually  down  to 
its  point  of  greatest  intensity  (about  forty-five  degrees  flxnn 
the  horizon),  and  then  melting  imperceptibly  into  the  gold,  the 
three  colours  extending  their  influence  over  the  whole  sky ;  so 
that  throughout  the  whole  sweep  of  the  heaven,  there  is  no  one 
qiot  where  the  colour  is  not  in  an  equal  state  of  transition,  pass- 
ing from  gold  into  orange,  £rom  that  into  rose,  from  tiiat  into 
purple,  from  that  into  blue,  with  absolute  equality  of  change, 
so  tiiat  in  no  place  can  it  be  said,  "  Here  it  diaoges,"  and  in  no 
place,  '*  Here  it  is  unchanging."    This  is  invariably  &e  case. 

I  [No.  169  (now  No.  1S8),  "C»tt]«  wid  Figant  nwr  ■  RiTSr,  wltk  Monntauu." 
8«a  OrUleltmt  e*  AH,  bv  WiUiam  Hulitt,  lUS,  p.  24  (when  th»  piotnn  i*  erronMKulr 
called  No.  9).] 
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There  is  no  such  thing — there  never  was,  and  never  will  be 
such  a  thing,  while  God's  heaven  remains  as  it  is  made — as 
a  serene,  sunset  sky,  with  its  purple  and  rose  in  belts  about 
the  sun.' 

Such  bold  broad  examples  of  ignorance  as  these  would 
soon  set  aside  all  the  claims  of  the  professed  land- 
scape painters  to  truth,  with  whatever  delicacy  ^d(M„^ 
of  colour  or  manipulation  they  may  be  disguised.  <tft>»  «&>« 
But  there  are  some  skies,  of  the  Dutch  school,  in  u^^and 
which  clearness  and  coolness  have  been  aimed  at,  ^JJ*?**^*^' 
instead  of  d^tb  ;  and  some  introduced  merely  as  an  mmttwn' 
backgrounds  to  the  historical  subjects  of  the  older  J^" '"  ™>''*^ 
Italians,  which  there  is  no  matching  in  modem 
times;  one  would  think  angels  had  painted  them,  for  all  is 
now  day  and  oil  in  comparison.      It  seems  as  if  we  had 
totally  lost  the  art,  for  surely  oth^wise,  however  little  our 
painters  might  aim  at  it  or  feel  it,  they  would  touch  the 
chord  sometimes  by  accident;  but  they  never  do,  and  the 
mechanical   incapacity  is  still  more  strongly  evidenced   by 
the  muddy  stru^les  of  the  unhappy  Germans,*  who  have  the 
feeling,  partially  strained,  artificial,  and  diseased,  indeed,  but 
still  genuine  enough  to  bring  out  the  tone,  if  they  had  tlie 
mechanical  means  and  technical  knowledge.     But,  however 
thpy  were  obtained,  the  clear  tones  of  this  kind  of  the  oldor 
ItaUans  are  glorious  and  enviable  in  the  highest  de^free ;  and 
we  shall  show,  whoi  we  come  to  speak  of  the  beautiful,  that 
they  are  one  of  the  most  just  grounds  of  the  fame  of  the 
old  masters. 

But  there  is  a  series  of  phenomena  connected  §  ig,  pa«w»- 
with  the  open  blue  of  the  sky,  which  we  must  take  "'^''^  "''*"' 
especial  notice  of,  as  it  is  of  constant  occurrence  TheiT  ■nature 
in  the  works  of  Turner  and  Claude,  the  effects,  "^  '^****- 
niunely,   of  visible   simbeams.     It  will   be   necessary  for  us 

>  [Bd^  1  Bud  2  add  ^- 


*  [ElMvhera  Riukin  refen  to  modern  G«nnMi  Art  a*  "the  lohool  of  Mod" 
l«tt«T  to  £.  S.  DallM  (I860}.] 
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thoroughly  to  understand  the  circumstances  under  which  such 
effects  take  place.' 

Aqueous  vapour  or  mist,  suspended  in  the  alsnosphere, 
becomes  visible  exactiy  as  dust  does  in  the  air  of  a  ro<Hn. 
In  the  shadows  you  not  only  cannot  see  the  dust  itself,  because 
unillumined,  but  you  can  see  other  objects  through  the  dust 
without  obscurity,  the  air  bdng  thus  actually  rendered  more 
transparent  by  a  deprivation  of  light.  Where  a  sunbeam 
enters,  every  particle  of  dust  becomes  visible,  and  a  palpable 
interruption  to  the  sight ;  so  that  a  trwisverse  sunbe^  is 
a  real  obstacle  to  the  vision,  you  cannot  see  things  clearly 
through  it 

In  the  same  way,  wherever  vapour  is  illuminated  by  trans- 
verse rays,  there  it  becomes  visible  as  a  whiteness  more  or 
less  affecting  the  purity  of  the  blue,  and  destroying  it  ex- 
actly in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  illumination.  But  where 
vapour  is  in  shade,  it  has  very  little  effect  on  the  sky,  perhaps 
making  it  a  Uttle  deeper  and  greyer  than  it  otherwise  would 
be,  but  not  itself^  unless  very  dense,  distinguishable  or  felt 
as  mist.* 

The  appearance  of  mist  or  whiteness  in  the  blue  o£  the 
sky  is  thus  a  circumstance  which  more  or  less 
In^/iL-  accompanies  sunshine,  and  which,  supposing  the 
mittattd  »att,  quantity  of  vapour  constant,  is  greatest  in  the 
appear  vhgn  brightest  sunHght,  When  Uiere  are  no  clouds  in 
J*"  •*"  '*-'^*  the  sky,  the  whiteness,  as  it  affects  the  whole  slqr 
nor  iKAen  it '  equally,  is  not  particularly  noticeable.  But  when 
^jJJ^*^  there  are  clouds  between  us  and  the  sun,  the  sun 
being  low,  those  clouds  cast  shadows  along  and 
through  the  mass  of  suspended  vapour.     Within  the  space 

■  [Bdi,  1  uid  2  add  a  footnote  : — 

"lahalloAentMobligMl,  intbepraMiitportioiiffftlMiroHc,  to  entar  MMue- 
wbat  t«diouily  into  the  exaniination  of  the  pbviical  eauiei  of  phenomen*,  in 
order  that  in  the  future,  when  ipcakinft  of  the  beautiAil,  I  maj  not  beoMig«4 
to  run  ererj  uuir  and  then  into  phTsics,  but  may  be  able  to  asMrt  a  thing 
faarleadjr  to  be  right  or  «rou;,  false  or  true,  with  ntanaoe  for  proof  to 
prindplei  before  aerelop«d.  I  miiat  be  allowed,  thmfon,  at  preaent,  to 
tpend  aometimM  almoat  more  time  in  the  inreatigation  of  natnro  than  In  tlie 
niticiam  of  art"] 

'  pThe  two  paragraph*,  "  Aqueou*  vapour  .  .  .  felt  u  mi*t,"  aro  §  29  uf  PrndM 
Afntte*.] 
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of  these  shadows,  the  vapour,  as  above  stated,  becomes  trans- 
parent and  invisible,  and  the  sky  appears  of  a  pure  blue. 
But  where  the  sunbeams  strike,  the  vapour  becomes  visible 
in  the  form  of  the  beams,  occasioning  those  radiating  shafts 
ai  light  which  are  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  constant 
accompaniments  of  a  low  sun.  The  denser  the  mist,  the 
laare  distinct  and  sharp-edged  will  these  rays  be ;  when  the 
air  is  very  clear,  they^  are  mere  vague,  flushing,  gradated 
passages  of  U^t ;  when  it  is  very  thick,  they  are  keen-edged 
and  decisive  in  a  high  degree. 

We  see  then,  first,  that  a  quantity  of  mist  dispersed  through 
the  whole  space  of  tiie  sky  is  necessary  to  this  phenomenon ; 
and  secondly,  that  what  we  usually  think  of  as  beams  of 
greater  Inrightness  than  the  rest  of  the  sky  are,  in  reality, 
only  a  part  of  that  sky  in  its  natural  state  of  illumination, 
cut  off  and  rendered  brilliant  by  the  shadows  from  the  clouds, 
these  shadows  being  in  reality  tiie  source  of  the  appearance  of 
beams,  so  that,  therefore,  no  part  of  the  sky  can  present  such 
an  afipeannce,  except  when  there  are  broken  clouds  between 
it  and  the  sun ;  and  lastly,  that  the  shadows  cast  fixim  such 
clouds  are  not  necessarily  grey  or  dark,  but  very  nearly  of  tiie 
natural  pure  blue  of  a  sky  destitute  of  v^wur. 

Now,  as  it  has  been  proved  that  the  ^^>earance  of  beams 
can  only  take  place  in  a  part  of  the  sky  which  has 
fdouds  between  it  and  the  sun,  it  is  evident  that  no  |^  femtowy 
appearance  of  beams  can  ever  b^^  from  the  orb  ''*  '^  'vre- 
itoelf,  except  when  there  is  a  cloud  or  s(^  body  tuett  phem- 
of  some  kind  betweoi  us  and  it;  but  that  sudi  ^|^^**""" 
iqipearances  will  almost  invariably  b^pn  on  the 
dark  »de  of  some  of  the  clouds  around  it,  the  orb  itself  remain- 
ii^  the  centre  of  a  broad  blaze  of  united  li^t     Wordsworth 
has  given  us,  in  two  lines,  the  only  circumstances  under  which 
rays  can  ever  appear  to  originate  in  the  orb  itself: 

«  But  ny<  of  lights 
Now  tuddatty  diverging  from  tiie  orb 
ReHred  bektw  Uu  MottUaui  lopt,  or  vtUtd 
By  Ike  detue  air,  shot  upwards." 

— Exatnum,  book  iz. 
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And  Tum^  has  given  us  the  effect  magnificently  in  the 
Dartmouth  of  the  River  Scenery.'  It  is  frequent  among  the 
old  masters,  and  constant  in  Claude ;  though  the  hitter,  from 
drawing  his  beams  too  fine,  represents  the  effect  upon  the 
dazzled  eye  rather  than  the  li^t  which  actually  exists,  and 
approximates  very  closely  to  the  ideal  which  we  see  in  the 
sign  of  the  Rising  Sun ;  nay,  I  am  nearly  sure  that  I  remem- 
ber cases  in  which  he  has  given  us  the  diverging  beam  without 
any  cloud  or  hill  interfering  with  the  orb.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  somewhat  difficult  to  say  how  fiu-  it  is  allowable  to  reprraent 
§  10.  n«  f^*  ^^^  kind  of  ray  which  is  seen  by  the  dazzled  eye. 
fWeAw*^  It  is  very  certain  that  we  never  look  towards  a 
tfe  rkouU  Md  bright  sun  without  seeing  glancing  rays  issue  frcmi 
bt  rtfreteniad.  j^ .  \j,yj^^  j^  jg  equally  certain  that  those  rays  are  no 
more  real  existences  than  the  red  and  blue  circles  which 
we  see  after  having  been  so  dazzled,  and  that  if  we  are  to 
represent  the  rays  we  ought  also  to  cover  our  sky  with  pink 
and  blue  circles.  I  should  on  the  whole  consider  it  utterly 
fiilse  in  principle  to  represent  the  visionary  beam,  and  that  we 
ou^t  only  to  show  that  which  has  actual  existence.     Such  we 

find  to  be  the  constant  practice  of  Turner.  Even 
rt<wq/ nMTMwT  where,  owing  to  interposed  clouds,  he  has  beams 
fi"*«»p»"  appealing  to  issue  from  the  orb  itselt  they  are 
^^'d^Mie  broad  bursts  of  li^t,  not  spiky  rays ;  and  his  more 
^^^""""^  9f    usual  practice  is  to  keep  all  near  the  sun  in  one 

simple  blaze  of  intense  light,  and  frv)m  the  first 
clouds  to  throw  beams  to  the  zenith,  though  he  often  does  not 
permit  any  appearance  of  rays  until  close  to  the  zenith  itself. 
Opei  at  the  80th  page  of  the  Illustrated  edition  of  Rogers's 
Poems.  You  have  there  a  sky  blazing  with  sunbeams;  but 
they  all  begin  a  long  way  from  the  sun,  and  they  are  accoimted 
for  by  a  mass  of  dense  clouds  surrounding  the  (wb  Itself.  Turn 
to  the  7th  page.  Behind  the  old  oak,  where  the  sun  is  sup- 
posed to  be.  you  have  only  a  blaze  of  undistinguished  light ; 

■  {In  tbe  Riwr*  t^  England  (1824).     The  drawing  of  Dartmouth  u  No.  163  Id  the 
Natioma  GaUery.] 
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but  up  on  the  l^t,  over  the  edge  of  the  doud,  on  its  dark  side, 
the  sunbeam.     Turn  to  page  192, — ^bla2itig  rays  again,  but  all 
beginning  where  the  clouds  do,  not  one  can  you  trace  to  the 
sun ;  and  observe  bow  careftilly  the  long  ^ladow  on  the  moun- 
tain is  accounted  tor  by  the  dim  dark  promontory  projecting 
out  near  the  sim.'     I  need  not  multiply  examples  : 
you  will  find  various  modifications  and  uses  of  l^^gj^gfanf 
these  effects  throughout  his  works.     But  you  will  '"'^^'^^Lj^ 
not  find  a  single  trace  of  them  in  the  old  masters.  Cf*«  «wr*r 
They  give  you  the  rays  issuing  from  behind  black  ^/J*^ 
clouds,  because  they  are  a  coarse  and   common 
effect  which  could  not  possibly  escape  their  observation,  and 
because  they  are  easily  imitated.      They  give  you  the  spiky 
shafts  issuing  from  the  orb  itself,  because  these  are  partially 
symbolical  of  light,  and  assist  a  tardy  imaginaticm,  as  two  or 
^ree  rays  scratched  round  the  sun  with  a  pen  would,  though 
they  would  be  rays  of  darkness  instead  of  l^ht.*    But  of  the 
most  beautiftil  phenomenon   of   all,   the  appearance  of  the 
delicate  ray  far  in  the  sky,  threading  its  way  among  the  thin, 

*  I  tuTc  left  thia  paaaage  ■■  it  stood  origmallj,  becMise  it  ia  right  aa  far  aa 
it  goes ;  yet  it  speaks  with  too  little  reapect  of  sj^mbolism,  whicli  is  often  of 
the  highcBt  use  in  religious  art,  and  in  some  measure  is  allowable  in  all  art. 
In  the  works  of  almost  all  the  greatest  maBtera  there  are  portions  which  are  ex- 
planatory rather  than  representative,  and  typical  rather  than  Imitative;  nor 
could  these  be  parted  with  but  at  ioGnite  loss.  Note,  with  respect  to  the 
present  question,  the  daring  black  sunbeams  of  Titian,  in  his  woodcut  of  St. 
Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata;  and  compare  here  Part  III.  sec.  il.  chap, 
tv.  {  18,  chap.  V.  g  IS.  And  though  I  believe  that  I  am  right  in  considering 
all  such  symbolism  as  out  of  place  in  pure  landscape,  and  in  attributing  that 
of  Claude  to  Ignorance  or  inability,  and  not  to  feeling,  yet  1  praise  Turner 
not  so  much  for  his  absolute  refusal  to  represent  the  spiky  rays  about  the  sun, 
aa  for  his  perceiving  and  rendering  that  which  Claude  never  perceived,  the 
multitudinous  presence  of  radiating  light  in  the  upper  sky,  and  on  all  its 
countless  ranks  of  subtle  doud.' 

'  [The  ariginal  drawings  for  the  vignette*  referred  to  are  in  the  National  Gallery — 
No.  230,  "Tonisro"  (p.  80);  for  this,  qf.  below,  p.  304,  and  see  Catalotpu  qf  th« 
Drammg*  and  Sketehei  by  Tvmer  in  the  Nalimal  Oallery  (Group  ix.).  No.  226, 
"Twilight"  (p.  7).  No.  242,  "The  Alpe  at  Daybreak"  (p.  194,  not  192);  for  this, 
^.  next  ck^itar,  p.  360,  and  p.  433.] 

*  {This  note  was  added  in  the  3rd  ed,  Fur  other  references  to  the  place  of  sym- 
boliim  in  art,  see  Modem  Painter*,  vol.  ilL  eh.  viii.  g  6,  and  Leehtrt*  on  Art,  §  63.] 
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tvansparoit  clouds,  while  all  around  the  sun  is  unshadowed 
fire,  Uiere  is  no  record  nor  example  whatsoevor  in  their  worics. 
It  was  too  delicate  and  spiritual  for  them;  ]»obably  tlieir 
blunt  and  feelingless  eyes  never  poceived  it  in  nature,  and 
thor  untaught  imagioaticms  were  not  likely  to  originate  it  in 
the  study.^ 

LitUe  is  to  be  said  of  the  skies  of  our  other  landsc^>e 

artists.  In  paintings,  they  are  commonly  tmeless, 
the  liuwV  cnide,  and  wanting  in  depth  and  transparau^ ; 
modomrfrm^-  but  jn  drawings,  some  very  perfect  and  delicate 
'^'  examples  have  beoi  produced  by  various  members 

of  the  old  Water-Colour  Society,  and  oae  or  two  others :  but 
with  respect  to  the  quaUties  of  which  we  are  at  present  speak- 
ing, it  is  not  right  to  compare  drawings  with  paintings,  as  the 
wash  or  spMiging,  or  other  artifices  peculiar  to  water  ctdour, 
are  capable  of  producing  an  appearance  of  quality  whidi  it 
needs  much  higher  art  to  produce  in  oils. 

Taken  generally,  the  open  skies  of  the  modems  are  inferior 
s  20  Seea  '  ^  quality  to  picked  and  untouched  skies  of  the 
(tOoMon.  The  greatest  of  the  ancients,  but  &r  superior  to  the 
«»d^«« 'to  average  class  of  pictures  whidb  we  have  evoy  day 
luaSiv,  itUmU-  fathered  upon  their  reputation.  Nine  or  ten  skies 
n/totritf^  ^  Claude  might  be  named  which  are  not  to  be 
•w^»»'«'*.    contended  with  in  their  way,  and  as  many  erf 

Cu3'p.  Teniers  has  given  some  very  wonderAiI 
passages,  and  the  clearness  of  the  early  Italian  and  Dutch 
schools  is  beyond  all  imitation.  But  the  common  Uue 
daubing  which  we  hear  every  day  in  our  best  galleries 
attributed  to  Claude  and  Cuyp,  and  the  genuine  sides  erf 
Salvator,  and  of  both  the  Poussins,  are  not  to  be  com- 
puted for  an  instant  with  the  best  works  of  modem  times, 
even  in  quality  and  transparency ;  while  in  all  matters  re- 
quiring ddicate  observation  «■  accurate  science, — in  all  which 

>  [Ei».  1  and  X  add  :— 

"  Of  tbe  ptrttct  and  deMtly-bMad  knowladge  of  noh  ytaaamau^  whiak  la 
tnMMUa  »  all  worb  of  Tuner,  we  ihalt  •••  ftrtber  tartan—a  In  tha  Mlawing 

ehaptor."] 
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was  not  attainable  by  technicalities  of  art,  and  which  de- 
pended upon  the  artist's  knoiriedge  and  understanding  of 
nature, — -all  the  works  of  the  ancients  are  alike  the  pro- 
ductions of  mere  children,  sometimes  manifesting  great 
sensibility,  but  |nv>ving  at  the  same  time  feebly  derel(^>ed 
intelligence,  and  ill  regulated  obs^Yation. 
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CHAPTER  II 

OP  TRUTH  OF  CLOUDS:— FIRST  OF  THE   REGION 
OF  THE  CIRRUS 

Oun  next  subject  of  inTcstigatim  must  be  the  spedfic  character 
11 1.  D\/ieaUji  °^  clouds,  a  species  of  truth  which  is  especially 
«t*«?»**j'v  neglected  by  artists ;  first,  because  as  it  is  within 
trvUt  qfeiowu  the  limits  (^  possibility  that  a  cloud  may  assume 
'*'*''^-  almost  any  fonn,  it  is  difficult  to  point  out,  and 

not  always  easy  to  fe«l,  wherein  error  consists ;  and  secondly, 
because  it  is  totally  impossible  to  study  the  forms  of  clouds 
from  nature  with  care  and  accuracy,  as  a  change  in  the  subjef:t 
takes  place  between  every  touch  of  the  following  pencil,  and 
parts  of  an  outline  sketched  -at  different  instants  cannot 
hannonize,  nature  nev^  having  intended  them  to  come 
togeth^.  Still  if  artists  were  more  in  the  habit  of  sketching 
clouds  rapidly,  and  as  accurately  as  possible  in  the  outline, 
from  nature,  instead  of  daubing  down  what  they  call  "  effects  " 
with  the  brush,  they  would  soon  find  there  is  more  beauty 
about  their  forms  than  can  be  arrived  at  by  any  random  fdicity 
of  invention,  however  brilliant,  and  more  essential  character 
than  can  be  violated  without  incurring  the  chaige  of  &lsehood, 
— ^felsdbood  as  direct  and  definite,  though  not  as  traceable,  as 
error  in  the  less  varied  features  of  organic  form. 

The  first  and  most  important  character  of  clouds  is  depend- 
,  „  j^j^  ent  on  the  different  altitudes  at  which  they  are 
^tMreharw  formed.  The  atmosphere  may  be  conveniently 
^f^^*^  consideTed  as  divided  into  three  spaces,  each  in- 
tkne  ngumt  to  habited  by  clouds  of  specific  character  altogether 
***^i!S!v6«  ^^iffcre***!  though,  in  reality,  there  is  no   distinct 

" — ' "  limit  fixed  between  them  by  nature,  clouds  being 
formed  at  evay  altitude,  and  partaking,  according 
to  tiieir  altitude,  more  or  less  of  the  characters  of  the  uppa  or 
lowCT  regions.    The  scenery  of  the  sky  is  thus  formed  of  an 
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infinitely  graduated  series  of  systematic  forms  of  cloud,  each 
of  which  has  its  own  r^on  in  which  alone  it  is  formed,  and 
each  of  which  has  specific  charactus  which  can  only  be  properly 
determined  by  comparing  them  as  they  are  found  cl^ly  dis- 
tinguished by  intervals  of  considerable  space.  I  shall  thoefore 
coDsida  the  sky  as  divided  into  three  re^ons :  the  upper 
region,  or  region  of  the  cirrus ;  the  central  region,  or  region  of 
the  stratus ;  the  lower  region,  or  the  re^on  of  the  rain-cloud. 

The  clouds  which  I  wish  to  consider  as  included  in 
the  upper  regicm,  never  touch  even  the  highest  e »  g^tau  of 
mountains  of  Europe,  and  may  therefore  be  looked  tim  i^ptr 
upon  as  never  formed  below  an  elevatifm  of  at  least  "^'^ 
15,000  feet;  they  are  the  motionless  multitudinous  lines  of 
dehcate  vt^ur  with  which  the,  blue  of  the  apea  sky  is  com- 
monly streaked  or  speckled  after  several  days  of  fine  weather. 
1  must  be  pardoned  for  giving  a  detailed  description  of  th^ 
specific  characters,  as  they  are  of  constant  occiurence  in  the 
works  of  modem  artists,  and  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
frequoitly  of  them  in  future  parts  of  the  work.  Their  chief 
characters  are: 

First,   Symmetry.      They  are  nearly  always  arranged  in 
some  definite  and  evident  order,  commonly  in  long 
ranks  reaching  sometimes  from  the  zenith  to  the  luMeaim^' 
horizon,  each  rank  composed  of  an  infinite  number  J^'^l^  ^ 
of  transverse  bars  of  about  the  same  length,  each  bar 
thickest  in  the  middle,  and  terminating  in  a  traceless  vaporous 
point  at  each  side ;  the  ranks  are  in  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
and  the  bars  of  course  at  right  uigles  to  it ;  these  latter  are 
commonly  slightly  bent  in  the  middle.    Frequently  two  systems 
of  this  kmd,  indicative  of  two  currents  of  wind,  at  drSeroit 
altitudes,  intersect  each  other,  forming  a  network.    Another 
frequent  arrangement  is  in  groups  of  excessively  fine,  silky, 
parallel  fibres,  commonly  radiating,  or  having  a  tendency  to 
radiate,  from  one  of  their  extremities,  and  terminating  in  a  plumy 
sweep  at  the  other ;  these  are  vulgarly  known  as  "  mares'  tails."  ^ 

>  [An  Mpmnon  common  in  naatical  literature  :  M«,  e.g.,  W.  C.  RiumU'b  JatJ^t 
Ooarttkipf  tk.  82  ("  a  light  Una  ikjr  aod  a  creaeent  of  mana*  taua  onr  the  maitheada  ").'] 
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The  plumy  and  expanded  extremity  of  these  is  oft&ct  bent 
upwards,  sometimes  back  and  up  agmin.  giving  an  appeaiaooe 
of  great  flexibility  and  unity  at  the  same  time ;  as  if  the  douds 
were  tough,  and  would  hold  together  however  bent.  Tbe 
narrow  extronity  is  invariably  turned  to  the  wind,  and  tbe 
fibres  are  parallel  with  its  direction.  The  upper  clouds  always 
&U  into  some  modificaticm  of  one  or  other  of  these  arrange- 
ments. They  thus  difler  from  all  othar  clouds,  in  having  a 
plan  and  system ;  whereas  other  clouds,  though  there  are 
certain  laws  which  they  cannot  break,  have  yet  perfect  freedom 
from  anything  like  a  relative  and  general  system  of  government. 
The  upper  clouds  are  to  the  lower,  what  soldiers  on  parade  are 
to  a  mixed  multitude :  no  men  walk  on  their  heads  or  thor 
hands,  and  so  there  are  certain  laws  which  no  clouds  vi<date ; 
but  there  is  nothing,  except  in  the  upper  clouds,  resembUi^ 
symmetrical  discipline. 

Secondly,  Sharpness  of  Edge.  The  edges  of  the  bars  of 
g  ■)  Their  ^^  Upper  clouds  which  are  turned  to  the  wind,  are 
exeteding  often  the  sharpest  which  the  sky  shows ;  no  outline 
"^'  whatever  of  any  other  kind  of  cloud,  however 
mariced  and  energetic,  ever  approaches  tiie  delicate  decision 
of  these  edges.  The  outline  of  a  black  thundw-cloud  \a 
striking,  from  the  great  energy  of  the  colour  or  shade  of 
the  general  mass;  but  as  a  line,  it  is  soft  and  indistinct, 
compared  with  the  edge  of  the  cirrus  in  a  clear  sky  with  a 
brisk  toveze.  On  the  other  hand,  the  edge  of  the  bar  turned 
away  from  the  wind  is  always  soft,  often  imperceptible,  melting 
into  the  blue  interstice  between  it  and  its  next  nd^bour. 
Commonly,  the  sharper  one  edge  is,  the  softer  is  the  other; 
and  the  clouds  look  flat,  and  as  if  they  slipped  over  each  other 
like  the  scales  of  a  fish.  When  both  edges  are  soft,  as  is 
always  the  case  when  the  sky  is  clear  and  windless,  the  cknid 
looks  solid,  round,  and  fleecy. 

Thirdly,  Multitude.  The  delicacy  of  these  vapours  is 
g  e.  TMr  8<Hnetimes  carried  into  such  an  infinity  of  divisitm, 
mmber.  t^at  uo  othcr  scnsatiou  of  number  that  the  earth 
or  heav^i  can  give  is  so  impressive.     Number  is  always  most 
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f<dt  when  it  is  symmetrical  (vide  Burke  on  "  Sublime,"  part  ii. 
sect.  8),  and,  therefoie,  no  sea-waves  ncn-  fresh  leaves  make 
their  number  so  evident  or  so  impressive  as  tliese  vapours. 
Nor  is  nature  fmntent  with  an  infinity  of  bars  or  lines  alone ; 
eadi  bar  is  in  its  turn  severed  into  a  number  of  small  undulatoiy 
masses,  more  or  less  connected  according  to  the  violence  of 
the  wind.  When  this  division  is  merely  affected  by  undula- 
tion, the  cloud  exactly  resembles  sea-sand  ribbed  by  the  tide ; 
but  ^en  the  division  unounts  to  real  separation  we  have 
the  mottled  or  mackerel  skies.  Commonly,  the  greater  the 
division  of  its  bars,  the  broader  and  more  shapeless  is  the  rank 
or  field,  so  that  in  the  mottled  sky  it  is  lost  altogether,  and 
we  have  large  irregular  fields  of  equal  size,  masses  like  flocks 
of  sheep ;  such  clouds  are  three  or  four  thousand  feet  below 
the  legitimate  cirrus.  I  have  seen  them  cast  a  shadow  on 
Mont  Blanc  at  sunset,  so  that  they  must  descend  nearly  to 
within  fifteen  thousand  feet  of  the  earth. 

Fourthly,  Purity  of  Colour.     The  nearest  of  these  clouds, 
those  over  the  observer's  head,  bdng  at  least  three  » _  _^ 
miles  above  him,  and  the  greater  number  of  those  ^iheirpeeu- 
whidi  enter  the  ordinaiy  sphere  of  vision,  &rther  ^^jL^J?*^ 
from  him  still,  their  dark  sides  are  much  greyer 
and  cooler  than  those  of  other  clouds,  owing  to  their  distance. 
They  are  composed  of  the  purest  aqueous  vapour,  free  from 
all  foulness  of  earthy  gases,  and  of  this  in  the  lightest  and 
most  ethereal  state  in  which  it  can  be,  to  be  visible.     Farther, 
they  receive  the  Ught  of  the  sun  in  a  state  of  far  greater 
intensity  than  lower  objects,  the  beams  being  transmitted  to 
them  through  atmospheric  air  &r  less  dense,  and  wholly 
un^ected  by  mist,  smoke,  or  any  other  impurity.     Hence 
their  colours  are  more  pure  and  vivid,  and  tiieir  white  less 
sullied  than  those  of  any  other  clouds. 

Lastly,  Variety.     Variety  is  never  so  conspicuous,  as  whai 
it  is  united  with  symmetry.    The  perpetual  change  §  g.  iMr 
of  form  in  other  clouds  is  monotonous  in  its  very  ^f^^J^rm. 
dissimilarity,  nor  is  difference  striking  where  no  connection  is 
imi^ed ;  but  if  through  a  range  of  bured  clouds  crossing  half 
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the  heaven,  all  governed  by  the  same  forces  luid  &Iling  into 
one  general  form,  there  be  yet  a  marked  and  evident  dis- 
similarity between  each  member  of  the  great  mass, — one  more 
finely  drawn,  the  next  more  delicately  moiilded,  the  next 
more  gracefully  bent,  each  broken  into  differently  modelled 
and  variously  numbered  groups, — ^the  variety  is  doubly  striking, 
because  contrasted  with  the  perfect  S3rmmetry  of  which  it 
forms  a  part  Hence,  the  importance  of  the  truth,  that 
nature  never  lets  one  of  the  members  of  even  her  most  dis- 
ciphned  groups  of  cloud  be  Uke  another ;  but  though  each  is 
adapted  for  the  same  function,  and  in  its  great  features 
resembles  all  the  others,  not  one,  out  of  the  millions  with 
which  the  sky  is  chequered,  is  without  a  separate  beauty  and 
character,  appearing  to  have  had  distinct  thought  occupied  in 
its  conception,  and  distinct  forces  in  its  production ;  and  in 
addition  to  this  perpetual  invention,  visible  in  each  member  of 
each  system,  we  find  systems  of  separate  cloud  intersecting 
each  other,  the  sweeping  lines  mingled  and  interwovoi  with 
the  rigid  bars,  these  in  their  turn  melting  into  banks  of  sand- 
like ripple  and  flakes  of  drifted  and  irregular  foam ;  und^  all, 
perhaps  the  massy  outline  of  some  lower  cloud  moves  heavily 
across  the  motionless  buoyancy  of  the  upper  lines,  and  indicates 
at  once  their  elevation  and  their  repose. 

Such  are  the  great  attributes  of  the  upper  cloud  region ; 

whether  they  are  beautiful,  valuable,  or  impressive, 
LwM^^wm  it  is  not  our  present  business  to  decide,  nor  to 
"jj/fw**^  endeavour  t«  discover  the  reason  of  the  somewhat 
^^Leataiim  remarkable  &ct,  that  the  whole  field  of  ancioit 
inaneient  land'  landscape  art  affords,  as  far  as  we  remember,  but 

one  instance  of  any  effort  whatever  to  represent  the 
character  of  this  cloud  region.  That  one  instance  is  the 
landscape  of  Rubens  in  our  own  Gallery,^  in  which  the  mottled 
or  fleecy  sky  is  given  with  perfect  tru^  and  exquisite  beauty. 
To  this  should  perhaps  be  added,  some  of  the  backgrotmds  of 
the  historical  painters,  where  horizontal  lines  were  required, 

'  [No.  66,  "A  lAtidiCBp«:  Autumn  Morning,"  witb  the  C«itle  of  Stoin  in  the 
backgniund ;  see  above,  p.  323  n.] 
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and  a  few  level  bars  of  white  or  warm  colour  cross  the  serenity 
of  the  blue.  These,  as  &r  as  they  go,  are  often  very  perfect, 
and  the  elevation  and  reposG  of  their  eifect  might,  we  should 
have  thought,  have  pointed  out  to  the  landscape  painters  that 
there  was  something  to  be  made  out  of  the  high  clouds.  Not 
one  of  them,  however,  took  the  hint.  To  whom,  among  them 
all,  can  we  look  for  the  sli^test  realization  of  the  fine 
and  futhfiil'  descriptive  passage  of  the  Excursion,  already 
alluded  to?^— 

"  But  rajs  of  light, 
Now  snddeiily  diverging  from  tne  orb 
Retired  behind  the  mountain  tops,  or  veiled 
By  the  dense  air,  shot  upwards  to  the  crown 
Of  the  blue  firmament-— aloft,  and  wide: 
And  multitudes  of  liUle  floatiDg  clouds, 
Through  their  ethereal  texture  pierced — ere  we. 
Who  saw,  of  change  were  conscious — had  become 
Vivid  aa  fire;  clouds  separatelj'  poised, — 
Innumerable  multitude  of  forms 
Scattered  through  half  the  circle  of  the  sky ; 
And  giving  back,  and  shedding  each  on  each. 
With  prodigal  communion,  the  bright  hues 
Which  from  the  unappnrent  fonat  of  gloi; 
They  had  imbibed,  and  ceased  not  to  receive. 
That  which  the  heavens  displayed  the  liquid  deep 
Repeated ;  but  with  unity  sublime." 

There  is  but  one  master  whose  works  we  can  think  of 
while  we  read  this,  one  alone  has  taken  notice  of 
the  n^lected  upper  sky;  it  is  his  peculiar  and  imteandom' 
&vourite  field ;  he  has  watched  its  every  modifica-  !^^^  "^ 
tion,  and  given  its  every  phase  and  feature ;  at  all 
hours,  in  all   seasons,  he  has  followed   its  passions  and  its 
chuiges,  and  has  brought  down  and  laid  open  to  the  world 
another  apocalypse  of  Heaven. 

There  is  scarcely  a  painting  of  Turner's  in  which  serenity 
of  sky  and  intensity  of  light  are  aimed  at  together,  in  which 
these  clouds  are  not  used,  though  there  are  not  two  cases  in 
which  they  are  used  altogether  alike.  Sometimes  they  are 
crowded  tc^rether  in  masses  of   mingling  Ught,  as  in   the 

'  [Abova,  wo.  iii.  ch.  i.  §  1J(  >  trova  the  Eteunion,  book  ii.] 
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Shylock;^  every  fart  and  atom  ^mpathiziiig  in  that  ooa- 
tinuous  expression  of  slow  movemoit  which  Shelley  has  so 
beautiAilly  touched : 

"  Underneath  the  young  gny  darwn 
A  multitade  of  dense,  white,  leecy  clowls 
Were  wsnilering  in  thick  flocks  along  the  mountains. 
Shepherded  by  the  mIow,  unmlUng  nind. '  * 

At  otiier  times  they  are  blended  with  the  sky  itself,  felt 
only  here  and  there  by  a  ray  of  light  calling  them  into  exist- 
ence out  of  its  misty  shade,  as  in  the  Mercury  and  Argus ; 
sometimes,  where  great  repose  is  to  be  given,  they  appear  in 
a  few  detached,  equal,  rounded  flakes,  which  seem  to  hang 
motionless,  each  like  the  shadow  of  the  other,  in  the  deep  blue 
of  the  zenith,  as  in  the  Aero-Corinth ;  *  sometimes  they  are 
scattered  in  fiery  flying  fragments,  each  burning  with  separate 
energy,  as  in  the  T^m^raire ;  sometimes  woven  together  with 
flue  threads  of  intermediate  darkness,  melting  into  the  blue, 
as  in  the  Napoleon.  But  in  all  cases  the  exquisite  manipula- 
tion of  the  master  gives  to  each  atom  of  the  multitude  its 
own  character  and  expression.  Though  they  be  countless  as 
leaves,  each  has  its  portion  of  lij^t,  its  shadow,  its  reflex,  its 
peculiar  and  separating  form. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  illustrated  edition  of  Rogers's 
s  jj  ffff  Poems,*  and  open  it  at  the  SOtii  page,*  and  obser\'e 
e^pwH»,  Am-  how  every  attribute  which  I  have  pointed  out  in 
Hm  <m  tA«  &a.  ^j^g  ^^^  ^^  j^  ^^^^  rendered  with  the  faithful- 
ness of  a  mirror ;  the  long  lines  of  parallel  bars,  the  deUcate 

*  I  use  thb  work  frequently  for  illiutnitioa,  because  it  is  the  only  one  I 
know  in  which  the  engraver  haa  worked  with  delicacy  enough  to  give  the 
real  formR  and  touches  of  Turner.  I  can  reason  from  these  plates  (in  questions 
of  form  only)  nearly  as  well  as  I  could  from  the  drawings.^ 

■  [Otherwise  known  u"  The  Grand  Canal,  VeniM"  (R.  A.,  1B87);  in  theoolketiOD 
ot  Mr.  Ralph  Drocklebank ;  engraved  in  tinier  and  Ibulcin.  For  other  refereiweB  to 
the  picture,  see  above,  p.  336  n.,  and  bslow,  sec.  iiL  ch.  v.  {llrt)  p.  422.1 

■  [PromeOeut  Unbound,  fl.  1,  147.) 

■  [One  of  the  dnwiofcs  for  Finden's  mmtratimu  q^  tit  Bible  (1836).  It  mu  in  the 
Ruikin  collection ;  see  Nota  on  hit  Drawings  by  Turner,  No.  SO.] 

*  [The  drawing  is  No.  230  in  the  National  Gallery  ;  if.  above,  preceding  chapter, 

■  [Taroer  did  not  exhibit  the  drawings  ;  they  pasaed  with  his  other  works  to  the 
nation  on  hl«  death.    RosUn  may  have  seen  the  drawinf;!  at  Turner's  house ;  with  the 
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curvature  frmn  the  wind,  whicii  the  inclination  of  the  sail 
diows  you  to  be  from  the  west;  the  excessive  sharpness  of 
every  edge  which  is  turned  to  the  wind,  the  funtness  of  evoy 
oppoote  one,  the  breaking  up  of  each  bar  into  rounded  masses ; 
and  finally,  the  inconcavable  variety  with  which  individual 
form  has  been  given  to  every  manber  of  the  multitude,  and 
not  only  individual  form,  but  roundness  and  substance  even 
where  there  is  scarcely  a  hairVlweadth  of  cloud  to  express 
them  in.  Observe  above  everything  the  varying  indication  of 
space  and  depth  in  the  whole,  so  that  you  may  look  through 
and  througfi  from  one  cloud  to  another,  feeling  not  merely 
how  they  retire  to  the  horizm,  but  how  they  melt  back  into 
the  recesses  of  the  sky;  every  interval  being  filled  with 
absolute  air,  and  all  its  spaces  so  melting  and  fiuctuating,  and 
fim^ht  with  change  as  with  repose,  that  as  you  lo(^,  you  will 
frmcy  that  the  rays  shoot  higher  and  higher  into  the  vault 
of  l^ht,  and  that  the  pale  streak  of  horizontal  vapour  is 
melting  away  from  the  cloud  that  it  crosses.  Now  watch  for 
the  next  baired  sunrise,  and  take  this  vignette  to  the  window, 
and  test  it  by  nature's  own  douds,  asaoag  which  you  will 
find  ffHrms  and  passages,  I  do  not  say  merely  Ske,  but  appa- 
rentity  the  actual  originals  of  parts  of  this  very  drawing.  AnA 
with  whcHn  will  you  do  this,  exc^  with  Turner  ?  Will  you 
do  it  with  Clfuide,  and  set  that  blank  square  yard  of  bhie, 
with  its  round,  white,  flat  fixtures  of  similar  cloud,  beside  the 
purple  infinity  of  nature,  with  her  countless  multitudes  of 
^adowy  lines,  and  flaky  waves,  and  folded  veils  of  variable 

engnnnn  ha  bad  been  firniilikr  aince  childhood,  utd  he  had  ccmied  them  (Prxttritm, 
i.  eh.  iv.  1  87).  Hie  platea  are  in  a  aenN  better  to  reason  from  than  the  drawing«.  In 
tlMCHSid  the  FoamTaratr  did.  Indeed,  lahh  the  diawinfi  earaftill^for  the  engnren ; 
the  dnwinga  for  Rogers'  Itafy,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  thus  finiahed,  and  the  ikiea 
jo  many  caaea  were  added  by  the  enfrrareri,  auder  Turner*!)  close  Buperinteiideiice. 
Ib  MHiM  MS.  note*  br  the  Ber.  Alexander  Dyoe  to  hia  w^  of  Ronra'  Ita^,  now  in  the 
Sonth  Ken^ngton  Muteum,  he  saya  that  Rogen  told  him,  "  I  paid  Turner  £fi  for  each 
of  the  illnitration*  to  my  two  rolnmea,  with  the  atipolation  tnat  the  drawings  ahoDld 
be  returned  to  him  after  they  had  been  engraved ;  and  the  truth  ia,  they  were  of  little 
value  as  drivings.  The  engnven  nnderatand  Turner  perfectly,  and  make  out  hie 
■light  aketchei ;  beaidet,  they  alwayi  submit  to  him  the  ^tce^  which  he  tnucfaea  and 
retovdiea,  till  the  mod  bewitiful  efcct  fe  produced."  Rogers'  opinion  of  th«  little 
Talne  of  the  drawing*  cannot  be  endorsed  ;  but  it  in  true  in  the  case  of  the  Ilafy 
vignettes  that  the  drawings  alone  do  not  disclose  the  full  intention  of  Tonier.] 
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mist  ?  Will  you  do  it  with  Poussin,  uid  set  those  massy  steps 
of  unyielding  solidity,  with  the  chariot  and  fom*  driving  up 
them,  by  the  side  of  the  delicate  forms  which  terminate  in 
threads  too  fine  for  the  eye  to  follow  them,  and  of  texture  so 
thin  woven  that  the  earliest  stars  shine  through  them  ?  Will 
you  do  it  with  Salvator,  and  set  that  volume  of  violent  and 
restless  manufactory  smoke  beside  those  calm  and  quiet  bars, 
which  pause  in  the  heaven  as  if  they  would  never  lesxt 
it  more  ? ' 

Now  we  have  just  seen  how  Turner  uses  the  sharp-edged 
812  Huiueqf  ™^  whcu  He  aims  at  giving  great  transparency  (rf 
tkeeirrutinex'  air.  But  it  was  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter 
P'****^^**'-  that  sunbeams,  or  the  appearance  of  them,  are 
always  sharper  in  their  edge  in  proportion  as  the  air  is  more 
misty,  as  they  axe  most  defined  in  a  room  where  there  is  most 
dust  flying  about  in  it.  Consequently,  in  the  vignette  we 
have  been  just  noticing,  where  transparency  is  to  be  given, 
though  th»*e  is  a  blaze  of  light,  its  beams  are  never  edged ;  s 
tendency  to  rays  is  visible,  but  you  cannot  in  any  part  find  a 
single  marked  edge  of  a  rising  sunbeam;  tbe  ^cy  is  merely 
more  flushed  in  one  place  than  another.  Now  let  us  see  what 
Turner  does  when  he  wants  mist.  Turn  to  the  Alps  at  Day- 
break, page  198  in  the  same  bocdc'  Here  we  have  the  cirri 
used  again,  but  now  they  have  no  sharp  edges ;  they  are  all 
fleecy  and  mingling  witJi  each  other,  though  every  one  oi 
them  has  the  most  exquisite  indication  of  individual  form,  and 
they  melt  back,  not  tiU  they  are  lost  in  exceeding  light,  as  in 
the  other  plate,  but  into  a  mysterious,  fluctuating,  shadowy 
sky,  of  which,  though  the  light  penetrates  through  it  all,  you 
percave  every  part  to  be  charged  with  vapour.  Notice  par- 
ticularly the  half-indicated  forms  even  where  it  is  most  serene, 
behind  the  snowy  mountains.  And  now,  how  are  the  sun- 
beams drawn  ?     No  longer  indecisive,  flushing,  palpitating, 

■  [Eda.  1  mA  2  *dd  :— 

"  And  yet  you  will  nr  that  tbcM  mm  psiiit«d  n«tar«,  and  that  l\in*r 

did  not  7  "J 
*  [Really  p.  IM ;  lee  above,  prvceding  chapter,  g  17.J 
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every  one  is  dmp  and  dear,  and  tenoainated  by  de&iite 
shadow ;  note  eapcoaHy  the  maAed  lines  on  the  upper  douds : 
finally,  observe  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  indicating  the 
figures,  wfaidi  are  here  misty  and  undistinguishaUe,  tdling 
<Nily  as  shadows,  though  they  are  near  and  large,  wfaUe  those 
in  the  former  vignette  came  clear  upon  the  eye,  though  they 
wa«  90  frr  off  as  to  appear  mere  pMUts. 

Xow  is  this  perpetual  consistency  in  all  pmnts,  this  con- 
centratiMi  of  every  taxA  which  can  possit^  bear  ,  ,  ^^ 
upon  what  we  are  to  be  tc^  this  watchfulness  ai  titimtf  to***' 
the  entire  meaning  and  system  of  nature,  which  '?''»"*'*'' 
fills  every  part  and  spmtx  ot  the  picture  with 
coincidences  at  witness,  which  come  out  upon  us,  as  th^ 
would  frcxn  the  leahty,  nme  fiilly  and  deeply  in  {Mt^rtion 
to  the  knowledge  we  possess  and  the  attrition  we  give, 
admirable  or  not?  I  could  go  (m  writing  page  after  page 
on  evoy  sky  of  Turner's,  and  pmnting  out  fresh  truths  in 
every  one.  In  the  Havre,  for  instance,  of  the  Rivos  of 
France,^  we  have  a  new  &ct  pointed  out  to  us  with  respect  to 
these  cirri,  namely,  their  being  so  fiunt  and  transparent  as  not 
to  be  distinguishable  frcnn  the  blue  of  the  sky  (a  frequent 
case),  except  in  the  course  of  a  sunbeam,  wldch,  however, 
does  not  illumine  thdr  edges,  they  being  not  solid  enough  to 
reflect  light,  but  penetrates  their  i^ole  substance,  and  renders 
them  flat  luminous  forms  in  its  path,  instantly  and  totally  lost 
at  ite  edge;  And  thus  a  separate  essay  would  be  required  by 
every  {ncture,  to  make  fiilly  understood  the  new  phenomena 
whidi  it  treated  and  illustrated.  But  after  once  showing 
what  are  the  jnevailing  characteristics  of  these  clouds,  we  can 
only  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  trace  them  whoever  they  occur. 
Thoe  are  some  fine  and  characteristic  passages  of  this  kind 
of  cloud  ^ven  by  Stanfield,  though  he  dares  not  use  them 
in  multitude,  and  is  wanting  in  those  refined  qualities  of  form 
which  it  is  totally  impossible  to  explain  in  words,  but  which, 

>  [One  of  th«  dnwingi  «DgnTa4  in  Tumer'M  Atmyal  Tmr :  Watt4«Tingt  if  lb»  iSmnt 
(1834-35) ;  PUta  3  ia  The  3ein«  and  Ike  Loir*  (1890).  It  is  in  tht  Natlond  G*ller]r, 
No.  1J»  ("  Twi^bt  OBtride  th*  Port").] 
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perhaps,  by  simple  outlines,  on  a  large  scale,  selected  trom  the 
cloud  fcnms  of  various  artists,  I  may  in  following  porticMis  of 
Uie  work  illustrate  with  the  pencil. 

Of  the  colours  of  these  clouds  I  have  spoken  before  (§  7 
Si4  Thecoiour  ^^  ^^  chi^ter) ;  but  though  I  then  alluded  to 
^ike  upper  their  purity  and  vividness,  I  scarcely  took  pn^>er 
eioudf.  notice  of  their  variety ;  there  is  indeed  in  nature 

variety  in  all  things,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  insist  on  it 
in  each  case,  yet  the  colours  of  these  clouds  are  so  marvellous 
in  their  changefiilness,  that  they  require  particular  notice.  If 
you  watch  fra-  the  next  sunset  when  there  are  a  considnable 
number  of  these  cirri  in  the  sky,  you  will  see,  especially  at  the 
letatii,  that  the  sky  does  not  remain  of  the  same  colour  for 
two  inches  togeUier.  One  cloud  has  a  dark  side  of  cold  blue, 
and  a  fringe  of  milky  white ;  another,  above  it,  has  a  dark  side 
'  of  purple  and  an  edge  of  red  ;  another,  nearer  the  sun,  has  an 
under  side  of  firange  and  an  edge  of  gold :  these  you  will  find 
min^^ed  with,  and  passing  into,  the  blue  of  the  sky,  which  in 
places  you  will  not  be  able  to  distinguish  &om  the  cool  grey 
of  the  darker  clouds,  and  which  will  be  itself  full  of  gradatk», 
now  pure  and  deep,  now  &int  and  feeble.  And  all  this  is 
d<me,  not  in  large  (rieces,  nor  on  a  large  scale,  but  over  and 
over  again  in  every  square  yard,  so  that  there  is  no  single 
part  nor  porti<Hi  of  the  whole  sky  which  has  not  in  itself 
variety  of  colour  enou^  for  a  separate  picture,  and  yet  no 
single  pul  which  is  like  another,  or  which  has  not  some 
peculiar  source  of  beauty,  and  some  peculiar  arrangement  of 
colour  of  its  own.  Now  instead  irf  this  you  get  in  the  old 
masters, — Cuyp,  cm*  Claude,  or  whoever  they  may  be, — a  field 
of  blue,  delicately,  beautifully,  and  uniformly  shaded  down  to 
the  yellow  sun,  with  a  certain  number  of  Kmilar  clouds,  each 
with  a  dark  side  of  the  same  grey,  and  an  edge  of  the  same 
yellow.  I  do  not  say  that  nature  never  does  anything  like 
this,  but  I  say  that  her  princ^de  is  to  do  a  great  deal  more ; 
and  that  what  she  does  more  than  this, — ^wbat  I  have  above 
described,  and  what  you  may  see  in  nine  sunsets  out  of  ten, — 
has  been  observed,  attempted,  and  rendered  by  Turner  (Mily, 
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and  by  him  with  a  fidelity  and  force  which  present  us  with 
more  essential  truth,  and  more  clear  expression  and  illustration 
of  natural  laws,  in  every  wreath  of  vapour,  than  composed  the 
whole  stock  of  heavenly  information  which  lasted  Cuyp  and 
Claude  their  lives. 

We  close  then  our  present  consideration  of  the  upper 
clouds,  to  return  to  them  when  we  know  what  is  g  15.  Sfcq^Ku. 
beautiful:  we  have  at  present  only  to  remember  "''*«■ 
that  of  these  clouds,  and  the  truths  connected  with  them, 
none  before  Turner  had  taken  imy  notice  whatsoever,  that 
had  they  therefcn«  been  even  feebly  and  imperfectly  repre- 
sented by  him,  they  would  yet  have  given  him  a  claim  to  be 
considered  more  extended  and  universal  in  his  statement  of 
truths  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  How  much  more 
when  we  find  titat  deep  fidelity  in  his  studied  and  perfect 
skies  which  opens  new  sources  of  deUght  to  every  advance- 
ment of  our  knowledge,  and  to  every  added  moment  of  our 
contemplation  1 
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OF  TRUTH  OF   CLOUDS :— SECONDLY,  OF   THE  CENTRAL 
CLOUD  REGION 

We  have  next  to  investigate  the  character  of  the  Central 
%j.ExU7itand  Cloud  H^on,  which  I  consider  as  including  all 
tj/irieaiehear-  clouds  whicfa  BTC  the  usual  characteristic  of  ordi- 
c«iurai  cloud  Tuory  Serene  weather,  and  which  touch  and  envelope 
*vio».  the  mountains  of  Switzerlfmd,   but  never  affect 

those  of  our  own  island ;  they  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
occupying  a  space  of  air  ten  thousand  feet  in  hei^t,  extending 
ftom  five  to  fifte«i  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

These  clouds,  according  to  their  elevation,  appear  with 
great  variety  of  form,  often  partaking  of  the  streaked  or 
mottled  character  of  the  hi^er  r^on,  and  as  often,  when  the 
precursors  of  storm,  manifesting  forms  closely  connected  with 
the  lowest  rain-clouds ;  but  the  species  especially  characteristic 
of  the  central  r^on  is  a  white,  ragged,  irregular,  and  scattered 
vapour,  which  has  little  form  and  less  colour,  and  of  which 
a  good  example  may  be  seen  in  the  largest  landscape  of  Cuyp 
in  the  Dulwich  Gallery.^  When  this  vapour  collects  into 
masses,  it  is  partially  rounded,  clumsy,  and  p<mderous,  as  if 
it  would  tumble  out  of  the  sky,  shaded  with  a  dull  grey,  and 
totally  devoid  of  any  appearance  of  energy  or  motion.  Evai  in 
nature,  these  clouds  are  comparatively  iminto^sting,  scarcely 
worth  raising  our  heads  to  look  at ;  and,  on  canvas,  valuable 
only  as  a  means  of  introducing  Ught,  and  breaking  the 
monotony  of  blue ;  yet  they  are,  perhaps,  beyond  all  otheis 
the  favourite  clouds  of  the  Dutch  masters.  Whether  they 
had  any  motive  for  the  adoption  of  such  materials  beyond 

>  [No.  128  (fonnerly  No.  IW);  if.  pp.  272,  3S0.] 
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the  extreme  facility'  with  which  acres  of  canvas  might  thus 
be  covered  without  any  troublesome  exertion  of  gs. /(*c*ofw- 
thou^t;    or  any  tonptation  to  such  selections  teri^tteeknuti, 
beyond   the  impos^biUty  of  error  where  nature  JSwIf^Bw- 
shows  no  form,  and  the  impossibility  of  deficiency  '*«««/«■ 
where  she  shows  no  beauty,  it  is  not  here  the  place  ut^^^an 
to  determine.     Such  sides  are  happily  beyond  the  '*^'^    . 

...  -       ,  ,  ,1  ,  .         fawurUe  nb- 

reacfa  oi  criticism,  for  he  who  tells  you  nothing  jteu  mmk  tht 
cannot  tell  you  a  falsehood.  A  httle  flake-white,  """•""^ 
touched  with  a  light  brush  over  the  carefully  toned  blue,  per- 
mitted to  fall  into  whatever  forms  chance  might  determine, 
with  the  single  precautitm  that  their  edges  should  be  tolerably 
irregular,  supplied  in  hundreds  of  instances  a  sky  quite  good 
oioug^  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  quite  good  enough  for  cattle 
to  graze,  or  boors  to  play  at  nine-pins  imder,  and  equally 
devoid  of  all  that  could  gratiiy,  inform,  or  o£Pend. 

But  although  this  kind  of  doud  is,  as  I  have  stud,  typical 
of  the  central  region,  it  is  not  one  which  nature  g  3  j^  ^^^f^^ 
is  fond  of.  She  scarcely  ever  lets  an  hour  pass  ttfSahsatorand 
without  some  manifestation  of  finer  forms,  some-  "' 

times  approaching  the  upp»  cirri,  sometimes  the  lower  ciunu- 
lus.  And  then,  in  the  lower  outlines  we  have  the  nearest 
approximation  which  nature  ever  presents  to  the  clouds  of 
Claude,  Salvator,  and  Foussin,  to  the  characters  of  which 
I  must  request  especial  attention,  as  it  is  here  only  that 
we  shall  have  a  fSur  opportunity  of  comparing  their  skies 
with  those  of  the  modem  school.  I  shall,  as  before,  glance 
rafadly  at  the  great  laws  of  specific  form,  and  so  put  it  in 
the  power  of  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  of  tiie  truth 
of  rejxesentation. 

Clouds,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  are  not  so  much  local 
vapour,  as  vapour  rendered  locally  visible  by  a  fall  » ^  j,^^ 
of  temperature.*    Thus  a  cloud,  whose  parts  are  in  mkrHiU 
constant  motion,  will  hover  on  a  snowy  mountain,  '^*°™'^*"- 
pursuing  constantiy  the  same  track  upon  its  flanks,  and  yet 

>  [For  "  local  vapoar,  u  vapour  rendered  locally  viiible  by  a  Ml  of  temperature," 
eda.  1  and2c«ad,  "aolidbodlea  borne  irregularly  before  the  wind,  aa  they  are  the  vind 
itaelf,  rendered  Tuible  in  parts  of  ita  pragreai  by  a  fall  of  temperatnre  in  the  moirture 
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remaining  of  the  same  siz^  the  same  form,  and  in  the  same 
place,  for  half  a  day  together.  No  matto*  how  violent  w 
how  capricious  the  wind  may  be,  the  instant  it  approaches 
the  ^pot  where  the  chilly  influence  of  the  snow  extends,  tiie 
moisture  it  carries  becomes  visible,  and  then  and  there  the 
cloud  fcnms  on  the  instant,  apparently  maintaining  its  sh^ie 
against  the  wind,  though  the  careful  and  keen  eye  can  see 
(dl  its  parts  in  the  most  rapid  motion  across  the  mountain. 
The  outlines  of  such  a  cloud  are  ai  course  not  determined 
by  the  irregular  impulses  of  the  wind,  but  by  the  fixed  lines 
of  radiant  heat  which  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
fdiere  of  the  mountain.  It  is  terminated,  theref<H%,  not  by 
changing  curves,  but  by  steady  right  lines  of  mc»«  or  less 
decision,  oft^i  exactly  coirespondent  with  the  outline  of  the 
mountain  on  which  it  is  formed,  and  &Uing  therefore  into 
grotesque  peaks  and  jvecipices.  I  have  seen  the  marked 
and  angular  outline  of  the  Grandes  Jorasses,  at  Chamooix. 
mimicked  in  its  every  jag  by  a  line  of  clouds  above  it. 
Another  resultant  phenomenon  is  the  formation  of  cloud  in 
the  calm  air  to  leeward  of  a  steep  summit;  cloud  whose 
edges  are  in  r^id  motion,  where  they  are  affected  by  the 
current  of  the  wind  above,  and  stream  &om  the  peak  like 
the  smoke  of  a  volcano,  yet  always  vanish  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  it  as  steam  issuing  from  a  chimney.  When  wet 
weather  of  some  duration  is  approaching,  a  small  white  qrat 
of  cloud  will  sometimes  appear  low  on  the  hill  flanks ;  it  will 
not  move,  but  will  increase  gradu^ly  for  some  little  tim^ 
then  diminish,  still  without  moving ;  disappear  altogether, 
reappear  ten  minutes  afterwards,  exactly  in  the  same  spot: 
increase  to  a  greater  extent  than  before,  again  disappear,  again 
return,  and  at  last  pomanently ;  other  amilar  spots  of  cloud 
forming  simultaneously,  with  various  fluctuations,  each  in  its 
own  spot,  and  at  the  same  level  on  the  hill-side,  until  all  ex- 
pand, join  together,  and  finm  an  unbrc^en  veil  of  threatening 

h  eontaina."    The  ezpluution  of  tha  pheDomfliM  of  drifting  mounbdii  cloud*  hen 

Srta  wu  adopted  \     "     •■    '        "  -  ■  -  ■■ 

Modem  Pa\ni»M, 
fknturg,  note  10.] 


Sren  waa  adopted  hj  Ruakm  from  Saiuiun.    It  ii  re-ezamioed  ud  ita  faUcc*  ihown 
Modem  PamterM,  vol.  y.  pt.  vii.  cb.  ili.  §  4;  and  ef.  The  atorm-Ctwd  ^ftha  Sinettmlh 
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grey,  which  darkens  gradually  into  storm.*  What  in  such 
cases  takes  place  palpably  and  remarkably,  is  more  or  less  a 
law  of  formation  in  all  clouds  whatsoever ;  they  being  bounded 
rather  by  lines  expressive  of  changes  of  temp»«ture  in  the 
atmosphere,  than  by  the  impulses  of  the  currents  of  wind 
in  which  those  changes  take  place.  Even  when  in  rapid  and 
visible  motion  across  the  sky,  the  variations  which  take  place 
in  their  outlines  are  not  so  much  alterations  of  position  and 
arrangement  of  parts,  as  they  are  the  alternate  formation  and 
disappearance  of  parts.  There  is,  therefore,  iisuaUy  §  s.  Their 
a  parallelism  and  consistency  in  their  great  out-  a^guiar/orm* 
lines,  which  give  system  to  the  smaller  ciures  of  docwton  of 
which  they  axe  composed ;  and  if  these  great  lines  '™'''™- 
be  taken,  rejecting  the  minutite  of  variation,  the  resultant 
fonn  will  ahnost  always  be  angular,  and  full  of  character 
and  decision.  In  the  flock-like  fields  of  equal  masses,  each 
individual  mass  has  the  effect,  not  of  an  ellipse  or  circle,  but 
of  a  rhomboid ;  the  sky  is  crossed  and  chequered,  not  honey- 
combed ;  in  the  lower  cumuli,  even  though  the  most  rounded 
of  all  clouds,  the  groups  are  not  like  balloons  or  bubbles,  but 
like  towers  or  mountains.  And  the  result  of  this  arrangement 
in  masses  more  or  less  angular,  varied  with,  and  chiefly  con- 
structed of,  curves  of  the  utmost  freedom  and  beauty,  is  that 
appearance  of  exhaustless  and  fantastic  energy  which  g^ves 
every  cloud  a  marked  character  of  its  own,  suggesting  re- 
semblances to  the  specific  outlines  of  organic  objects.  I  do 
not  say  tiiat  such  accidental  resemblances  are  a  character  to 
be  imitated ;  but  merely  that  they  bear  witness  to  the  origin- 
ality and  vigour  of  separate  conception  in  cloud  forms,  wUch 
give  to  the  scenery  of  the  sky  a  force  and  variety  no  less 
ddightful  tfaui  that  of  the  changes  of  mountain  outline  in 
a  hUl  district  of  great  elevation ;  and  that  thore  is  added  to 
this  a  spirit-like  feeling,  a  capricious  mocking  imagery  of 
passion  and  life,  totally  different  from  any  effects  of  inani-  < 
mate  form  that  the  earth  can  show. 

'  [The  pHMge,  "Another  reealtant  phenomenoii,"  to  "gradukUy  into  storm," 
wu  first  added  in  ed.  3.] 
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The  minor  contours,  out  of  which  the  larger  ouUines  are 
B6  The  com-  composcd,  are  indeed  beautifully  curvilinear;  but 
potitimqf  their  they  are  never  monotonous  in  their  curves.  First 
mtMreurou.  comgg  ^  concave  line,  then  a  convex  one,  then 
an  angular  jag  breaking  off  into  spray,  tiien  a  downright 
straight  line,  then  a  curve  again,  then  a  deep  gap,  and  a 
place  where  aU  is  lost  and  melted  away,  and  so  on ;  display- 
ing in  every  inch  of  tiie  form  renewed  and  ceaseless  inven- 
tion, setting  ofT  grace  with  rigidity,  and  reheving  flexibility 
with  force,  in  a  manner  scarcely  less  admirable,  imd  tar 
more  changed,  than  even  in  t^e  muscular  forms  of  the 
hiunan  &ame.  Nay,  such  is  the  exquisite  composition  of  all 
this,  that  you  may  take  any  single  fragmeait  of  any  cloud 
in  the  sky,  and  you  wiU  find  it  put  together  as  if  there  had 
been  a  year's  thought  over  the  plan  of  it,  arranged  with  the 
most  studied  inequality,  with  the  most  delicate  syrometiy, 
with  the  most  elaborate  contrast,  a  picture  in  itself.  You 
may  try  every  other  piece  of  cloud  in  the  heaven,  and  you 
will  find  them  every  one  as  perfect,  and  yet  not  one  in  the 
least  like  another. 

Now  it  may,  pa*haps,  for  anything  we  know,  co-  have  yet 
e  y  xheirchar-  P^^^^^i  ^  highly  expedient  and  proper,  in  art,  that 
aiaen,aM given  this  variety,  individuality,  and  angular  characto* 
bti  8.  aoM.  should  be  changed  into  a  mass  of  convex  curves, 
each  precisely  like  its  neighbour  in  all  respects,  and  unbroken 
from  beginning  to  end ;  it  may  be  highly  original,  masteriy, 
bold,  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it ;  but  it  is  false.'  I  do  not 
take  upon  me  to  assert  that  the  clouds  ^ich  in  ancient 
Germany  were  more  especially  and  peculiarly  devoted  to  the 
business  of  catching  princesses  off  desert  isUmds,  and  carrying- 

1  [Ed&  1  and  2  re«d  :— 

"  I  do  not  intend  >t  preaant  to  diapute  thmt  circolsr  tmeapu  of  the  bnuh, 
leftving  concentric  lines  distinctly  indicatin  of  ereiy  wpante  borsa-halr  c^ 
its  conatitntion,  may  be  highly  indieatiTe  of  maaterl;r  handlinjt.  I  do  not 
dlipnte  that  the  reiuh  may  be  graceful  and  aublims  in  the  higheat  degne, 
eapecially  when  I  coniider  the  authority  of  thoae  rapoieacent  floariahea,  pra- 
ciaely  aimilar  in  character,  with  which  the  more  eentlmental  of  the  choniba 
an  adorned  aad  Micompaaaed  in  modela  of  modem  penmanabip  ;  nay,  I  do 
not  take  .  .  ."] 
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them  to  enchanted  castles/  might  not  have  possessed  some- 
thing of  the  pillowy  organization  which  we  may  suppose 
best  adapted  for  ftinctions  of  such  delicacy  and  despatch : 
but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  the  clouds  which  God  sends 
upcm  His  earth  as  the  ministers  of  dew,  and  run,  and  shade, 
and  with  which  He  adorns  His  heaven,  setting  them  in 
its  vault  for  the  thrones  of  His  spirits,  have  not,  in  one 
instant  or  atom  of  their  existence,  one  feature  in  common 
with  such  conceptions  and  creations.  And  there  are,  be- 
yond dispute,  more  direct  and  unmitigated  falsehoods  told, 
and  more  laws  of  nature  set  at  open  deiiance,  in  one  of 
the  "rolling"  skies  of  S^vator,  such  as  that  marked  ld9  in 
the  Dulwich  Gallery,'  than  were  ever  attributed,  even  by  the 
ignorant  and  imfeding,  to  all  the  wildest  flights  of  Turner 
put  together. 

And  it  is  not  as  if  the  error  were  tmly  occasionaL     It  is 
systematic  and  constant  in  all  the  Italian  masters  .  g^  Monotony 
of  the  seventeenth  century,'  and  in  most  of  the  andfai*ehood 
Dutch.     They  looked  at  clouds,  as  at  everything  JSS. 
else  which  did  not  particularly  help  them  in  their  Khootgentr- 
great  end  of  deception,  with  utter  carelessness  and  '^' 
bluntness  of  feeling;   saw  that   there  were  a   great   many 
rounded  passages  in  them ;  found  it  much  easier  to  sweep 
circles  than  to  design  beauties,  and  sat  down  in  their  studies, 
contented  with  perpetual  repetitions  of  the  same  spherical  con- 
ceptions, having  about  the  same  relation  to  the  clouds  of 
nattue,  that  a  child's  carving  of  a  turnip  has  to  the  head  of 
the  Apollo.    Look  at  the  round  things  about  the  sun  in  the 
bricky  Claude,  the  smallest  of  the  three   Sea-ports  in  the 
National   Gallery.*    They  are  a  great  deal  more  like  half- 
crowns  than  clouds.     Take  the  ropy  tough-looking  wreath 

'  [Parhkiw  ■  referaoce  to  Grimm's  Qentum  Pamiar  Storiet;  Me  e^.  thow  enUtled 
"  The  I^T  and  the  Lion  "  nnd  "  The  S«J>d  "— Ue  former,  »  story  of  ui  encbanted 
GWtle,  tha  latter,  of  the  eload  tnlnlrtrr  in  quMtioD.1 

*  [Now  No.  137,  "  A  Pool  with  fAw  Flihiiw ,"^  mentioned  l>r  Wa>gen  {Trtaturet 
t^  Art  in  Gnat  Brilain,  iL  347).  For  other  reftrencM  to  the  pieture,  lee  pp.  406, 
477.] 

^JThe  words  "of  thaHventeMith  century"  werekdded  in  ed.  3.] 

*  [No.  0,  "  A  Seaport  at  Sonsat"  ;  for  another  refereoee,  tee  abore,  p.  274.] 
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in  the  Saciifice  of  Isaac,^  and  find  one  part  of  it,  if  you  can. 
which  is  not  the  repetition  of  every  other  part  of  it,  all 
together  bdng  as  round  and  vapid  as  the  brush  could  draw 
tlKm;  or  take  the  two  cauliflower-like  {Mx>tuberances  in 
No.  220  of  the  Dulwich  Gallery,'  and  admire  the  studied 
sunilaiity  between  them;  you  cannot  tell  which  is  which; 
or  take  the  so-called  Nicolas  Fousain,  No.  212  Dulwich 
Gallery,'  in  which,  from  the  brown  trees  to  the  r^ht-hand 
side  of  the  picture,  there  is  not  one  line  which  is  not  pby^- 
aUly  impossible 

But  it  is  not  the  outline  only  which  is  thus  sjrstematically 
«  9  Fort  tixe  f*^-  The  drawing  of  the  solid  form  is  worse  still, 
afeongngaui  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  although  clouds  of 
ma$*e*<!fekmd.  (^yj^g  arrange  themselves  more  or  less  into  Innad 
masses,  with  a  Hght  side  and  dark  side,  both  their  h^t  aad 
shade  are  invariably  composed  of  a  series  of  divided  masses, 
each  of  which  has  in  its  outline  as  much  variety  and  chanct^ 
as  the  great  outUne  of  the  cloud;  presenting  theref(n%,  a 
thousand  times  repeated,  all  that  I  have  described  as  charae- 
teristic  of  the  general  fonn.  Nor  are  these  multitudinous 
divisions  a  truth  of  shght  importance  in  the  character  ai  sky, 
for  they  are  dependent  on,  and  illustrative  of,  a  quality  which 
is  usu^y  in  a  great  degree  overlooked, — the  enormous  retiring 
spaces  of  solid  clouds.  Between  the  illumined  edge  of  a 
heaped  cloud,  and  that  part  of  its  body  which  turns  into 
shadow,  there  wUl  generally  be  a  clear  distance  of  several 
miles,  more  or  less,  of  course,  according  to  the  general  size  of 
the  cloud ;  but,  in  such  large  masses  as  in  Poussin  and  others 
of  the  old  masters  occupy  the  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  visible  sky, 
the  clear  illumined  breadth  of  vapour,  fi-om  the  edge  to  the 
shadow,  involves  at  least  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles.  We 
are  httle  apt,  in  watching  the  changes  of  a  mountainous  range 

>  rByGm8iwr4PouMiii,No.31intliaNAtioiulGBllerf  I  mm  abora,  j^.  282, 332, 94B. 
For  Koakin'f  ddenca  of  nu  phraae,  "  ropy  t(tiigh-lookuig  wtwth,"  afunat  *  eritic'a 
abjection,  aw  below.  Appendix  iL  p.  &M.f 

■  ["  MouDtainoiu  i«nd*eape  with  »  River/'  now  attribnted  to  the  school  of  Selvator 
IUmi  ;  no  longer  exhilnted  In  the  Gallery.     For  other  referenoee,  eee  b^w,  ».  38?.] 

■  [Now  No.  30,  "A  Castle  in  •  Wood,"  by  Gaeper,  not  NkboJaa,  Pouann.J 
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of  cloud,  to  reflect  that  the  masses  of  vapour  which  compose 
it  are  huger  and  higher  than  any  momitain  range  g  lo.  Dmon- 
of  the  earth ;  and  the  distances  between  mass  *t>^^  by  Mm- 
and  mass  are  not  yards  of  air  traversed  in  an  in-  momtain 
stant  by  the  flying  form,  but  valley  of  changing  "Wf«- 
atmo^here  leagues  over ;  that  the  slow  motion  of  ascending 
curves,  which  we  can  scarcely  trace,  is  a  boiling  energy  of 
exulting  vapour,  rushing  into  the  heaven  a  thousand  feet  in 
a  minute;  and  that  the  toppling  angle,  whose  sharp  edge 
almost  escapes  notice  in  the  multitudinous  forms  around 
it,  is  a  nodding  precipice  of  storms  3000  feet  from  base  to 
summit  It  is  not  until  we  have  actually  compared  the  forms 
of  the  sky  with  the  hill  ranges  of  the  earth,  and  seen  the  soar- 
ing Alp  overtopped  and  buried  in  one  surge  of  the  sky,  that 
we  b^in  to  conceive  or  appreciate  the  colossal  scale  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  latter.  But  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  any  one  accustomed  to  trace  the  forms  of 
clouds  among  hill  ranges,  as  it  is  there  a  demonstrable  and 
evident  feet,  that  the  space  of  vapour  visibly  extended  over  an 
ordinarily  clouded  s^  is  not  less,  fiom  the  point  nearest  to  Uie 
observer  to  the  horizon,  than  twenty  leagues ;  that  the  size  of 
every  mass  of  separate  fonn,  if  it  be  at  all  largely  divided,  is  to 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  mUes  ;  and  that  every  boiling  heap  of 
illuminated  mist  in  the  nearer  sky  is  an  enormous  mountain, 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  feet  in  height,  six  or  seven  miles 
over  in  illuminated  surfece,  furrowed  by  a  thousand  colossal 
ravines,  torn  by  local  tempests  into  peaks  and  promontories, 
and  changing  its  features  with  the  majestic  velocity  of  the 
volcano. 

To  those  who  have  once  convinced  themselves  of  these 
proportions  of  the  heaven,  it  will  be  immediately  ^  n.  Andoon- 
evident,   that  though  we   might,  without   much  *»T'e»t^ti- 
violation  of  truth,  omit  the  minor  divisions  of  a  wriau*  ^ 
cloud  four  yards  over,  it  is  the  veriest  audacity  of  /«*«"> 
falsehood  to  omit  those  of  masses  where  for  yards  we  have 
to  read  miles ;  first,  because  it  is  physically  impossible  that 
such  a  space  should   be  without  many  and  vast  divisions; 
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secondly,  because  divisions  at  such  distances  must  be  sharply 
and  forcibly  maiked  by  aerial  perspectiTe,  so  that  not  (mly 
th^  must  be  there,  but  they  must  be  risible  and  erident 
to  the  eye ;  and  thirdly,  because  these  multitudinous  divi- 
sions are  absolutely  necessary,  in  cnder  to  express  this 
space  and  distance,  which  cannot  but  be  feebly  and  imper- 
fectly felt,  even  with  every  aid  and  evidence  that  art  can 
give  of  it. 

Now  if  an  artist,  taking  for  his  subject  a  chain  of  vast 
B 12.  Not  mountains  several  leagues  long,  were  to  unite  all 
%uig  to  u  their  varieties  of  ravine,  crag,  chasm,  and  precipice, 
'™''^'  into  one  solid  tmbroken  mass,  with  one  light  side 
and  one  dark  side,  looking  like  a  white  ball  or  parall^opiped 
two  yards  broad,  the  words  "breadth,"  "boldness,"  "generaliza- 
tion," would  scarcely  be  received  as  a  sufficient  apol<^y  fer  a 
proceeding  so  glaringly  false,  and  so  painfully  degrading.  But 
wh^i,  instead  of  the  really  large  and  simple  forms  of  mountains, 
united,  as  they  commonly  are,  by  some  great  principle  of 
common  organization,  and  so  closely  resembling  each  other  as 
often  to  correspond  in  line  and  join  in  ^ect ;  when,  instead  of 
this,  we  have  to  do  with  spaces  of  doud  twice  as  vast,  broken 
up  into  a  multiplicity  of  forms  necessary  to,  and  characteristic 
of,  their  very  nature,  those  forms  subject  to  a  thousand  local 
changes,  having  no  association  with  each  other,  and  renda«d 
visible  in  a  thousand  places  by  their  own  transparency  (ht 
cavities,  where  the  mountain  forms  would  be  lost  in  shade; 
that  this  far  greater  space,  and  this  far  more  complicated 
arrangement,  should  be  all  summed  up  into  one  round  mass, 
with  one  swell  of  white,  and  one  flat  side  of  unbroken  grey,  is 
considered  an  evidence  of  the  sublimest  powers  in  the  artist  of 
generalization  and  breadth.  Now  it  may  be  broad,  it  may  be 
grand,  it  may  be  beautiful,  artistical,  and  in  every  way  desirable. 
I  don't  say  it  is  not:  I  merely  say  it  is  a  concentration  of 
eveiy  kind  of  falsehood ;  it  is  depriving  heaven  of  its  space, 
clouds  of  their  buoyancy,  winds  of  their  motion,  and  distance 
of  its  blue. 

This  is  done,  more  or  less,  by  all  the  old  masters,  without 
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an  exception.*  Their  idea  of  clouds  was  altogether  similar; 
more  or  less  perfectly  carried  out,  according  to  §  13,  i„y,e,fia 
their  power  of  hand  and  accuracy  of  eye,  but  uni-  "oi^vtim  qf 
versally  the  same  in  conception.  It  was  the  idea  tau  in  awAmt 
of  a  comparatively  small,  round,  puifed-up  white  '««'«"?«• 
body,  irregularly  associated  with  other  round  and  puffed-up 
white  bodies,  each  with  a  white  light  side,  and  a  grey  dark  side, 
and  a  soft  reflected  light,  floating  a  great  way  below  a  blue 
dome.  Such  is  the  idea  of  a  cloud  formed  by  most  people ; 
it  is  the  first,  general,  uncultivated  notion  of  what  we  see 
every  day.  People  think  of  the  clouds  as  about  as  lai^  as 
they  look ;  forty  yards  over,  perhaps ;  they  see  generally  that 
they  are  solid  bodies  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  other  solid 
bodies,  roundish,  whitish,  and  apparently  suspended  a  great 
way  under  a  high  blue  concavity.  So  that  these  ideas  be 
tolerably  given  with  smooth  punt,  they  are  content,  and  call 
it  nature.  How  different  it  is  from  anything  that  nature  ever 
did,  or  ever  will  do,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show ;  but  I 
cannot,  and  do  not,  expect  the  contrast  to  be  iuUy  felt,  unless 
the  reader  will  actually  go  out  on  days  when,  either  before  or 
after  rain,  the  clouds  arrange  themselves  into  vigorous  masses, 
and,  after  arriving  at  something  like  a  conception  of  their 
distance  and  size,  from  the  mode  in  which  they  retire  over  the 
horizon,  will,  for  himself,  trace  and  watch  their  varieties  of 
form  and  outline,  as  mass  rises  over  mass  in  their  illuminated 
bodies.  Let  him  climb  from  step  to  step  over  their  craggy 
and  broken  slopes,  let  him  plunge  into  the  long  vistas  of  im- 
measurable perspective,  tliat  guide  back  to  the  blue  sky ;  and 
when  he  finds  his  imagination  lost  in  their  immensity,  and 
his  senses  confused  with  their  multitude,  let  him  go  to 
Claude,  to  Salvator,^  or  to  Poussin,  and  ask  them  for  a  like 
space,  or  like  infinity. 

*  Here  I  include  even  the  great  ones,  even  Titian  and  Veronese.* 

>  [For  "to  Salrator,"  oda.  1  and  2  md,  "  to  Berghein,  to  Cuyp."] 
■  [Eda.  1  and  2  do  not  contain  tUa  footnote ;  wla.  3  and  4  aad,  "  «Eoe)>tlnf  onlf 
Untorat  and  the  religious  schools."] 
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But  perhaps  the  most  grievous  &ult  of  all,  in  the  clouds 
of  these  painters,  is  the  utter  want  of  transparencj. 
Not  in  her  nrast  ptmderous  and  lightless  masses 
will  nature  ever  leave  us  without  some  evidence 
of  transmitted  sunshine ;  and  she  perpetually  gives 
us  passages  in  which  the  vapour  becomes  visiUe 
only  by  the  sunshioe  which  it  arrests  and  holds 
within  itsdU',  not  caught  on  its  sur&ce,  but  entangled  in  its 
.  mass,— floatii^  fleeces,  precious  with  the  gold  of  heaven ;  and 
';  this  translucency  is  especially  indicated  on  the  dsik  sides  even 
of  her  heaviest  wreaths,  which  possess  opalescent  and  delicate 
hues  of  partial  illuminaticHi,  fiar  more  dependent  upon  the 
beams  which  pass  through  them  than  on  those  which  ut 
reflected  upon  them.  Nothing,  on  the  contrary,  can  be  more 
painfully  and  ponderously  opaque  than  tiie  clouds  of  the  old 
masters  universally.  However  fax  removed  in  atrial  distance, 
and  however  brilliant  in  li^t,  they  never  appear  filmy  oi 
evanescent,  and  their  light  is  always  on  them,  not  in  them. 
And  this  effect  is  much  increased  by  the  positive  and  per- 
severing determination  on  the  part  of  their  outlines  not  to  be 
broken  in  upon,  nor  interfered  with  in  the  slightest  degree,  by 
any  presumptuous  blue,  or  impertinent  winds.'  There  is  no 
inequaUty,  no  variation,  no  losing  or  disguising  of  line,  no 
melting  into  nothingness,  no  shattering  into  spray;  edge 
succeeds  edge  with  imperturbable  equuiimity,  and  nothing 
short  of  the  most  decided  interference  on  the  part  of  tree 
tops,  or  the  edge  of  the  picture,  prevents  us  from  being 
able  to  follow  them  all  the  way  round,  like  the  coast  ot 
an  island. 

And  be  it  remembered  that  all  these  £iults  and  deficiencies 
are  to  be  found  in  their  drawing  merdy  of  the  separate 
masses  of  the  solid  cumulus,  the  easiest  drawn  of  all  douds. 

>  [Eas.  1  and  2  read— 

"  hnpertinent  winds.    Stuli  could  not  be  more  avene  to  the  idea  of  beiof 

ngf!ed.    There  u  do  .  .  ." 
Stuk  was  the  tailor  of  the  tdme.     Hiukin  in  a  replj  to  his  &thar,  who  had  saked  fa 
details  of  his  first  appearance  on  the  lecture-platftm  (Bdisbaif  h,  1st  Deeenbar  ISlSjr 
aaye,  "Coatby  Stnla."] 
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But  nature  scarcely  ever  confines  herself  to  such  masses ;  they 
ftnm  but  the  thousandtii  part  of  her  variety  of 
effect  She  builds  up  a  pyramid  of  their  boiling  proi^qfthgir 
volumes,  bars  this  across  like  a  mountain  with  *!(Wen«ytn 
the  grey  cirrus,  envelopes  it  in  black,  ragged, 
drifting  vapour,  covers  the  open  part  of  the  sky  with  mottled 
horizontal  fields,  breaks  throu^  these  with  sudden  and  long 
sunbeams,  tears  up  tiieir  edges  with  local  winds,  scatters  over 
the  gaps  of  blue  the  infinity  of  multitude  of  the  high  cirri, 
and  melts  even  the  unoccupied  azure  into  palpitating  shades. 
And  all  this  is  done  over  and  over  again  in  every  quarter  of 
a  mile.  Where  Poussin  or  Claude  has  three  similar  masses, 
nature  has  fifty  pictures,  made  up  each  of  millions  of  minmr 
thoughts ;  fifty  usles,  poietrating  through  angelic  chapels  to 
the  Shechinah  of  the  blue;*  fifty  holh>w  ways  among  be- 
wildered hills,  each  with  its  own  nodding  rocks,  and  cloven 
preci{Hces,  and  radiant  summits,  and  robing  vapours,  but  all 
unlike  each  other,  except  in  beauty,  all  bearing  witness  to  the 
unwearied,  exhaustless  operation  trf  the  Infinite  Mind.  Now, 
in  cases  like  these  especially,  as  we  observed  before  of  general 
nature,  thou^  it  is  altogether  hopeless  to  follow  out  in  the 
space  of  any  one  picture  this  incalculable  and  inconceivable 
giory,  yet  the  painter  can  at  least  see  that  the  space  he  has 
at  lus  c<»nmand,  narrow  and  ccmfined  as  it  is,  is  made  com- 
plete use  of,  and  that  no  part  of  it  shall  be  without  enter- 
tainment and  food  for  thought.  If  he  could  subdivide  it 
by  milli(»iths  of  inches,  he  could  not  reach  the  multitudinous 
majesty  of  nature ;  but  it  is  at  least  incumbent  upon  him  to 
make  the  most  of  what  he  has,  and  not,  by  exaggerating  the 
proportimis,  banishing  the  variety,  and  repeating  the  forms  of 
his  clouds,  to  set  at  defiance  the  eternal  principles  of  the 
heavois — fitfulness  and  infinity.     And  now  let  us,  keeping  in 

>  (BhflUiMh,  or  Skecliiiuh,  a  Urm  applied  bv  tli«  Jews  to  tbat  rlalblfl  ajnnbol 
(wheUi«r  material  or  immaterial)  of  the  diriue  glory  which  dwelt  ia  the  tabernacle 
and  temple.  The  word,  though  nowhere  met  with  in  thia  form  In  the  Blble^  is  a  direct 
deriration  from  the  Hebrew  root  thackan,  to  dwell ;  it  denoted  a  oonoenlnted  glowing 
brightueaa,  a  pretematunl  ipleadoar,  an  effulgent  eomethlng  which  was  ezpreawd  hy 
the  term  "  glory."] 
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memory  what  we  have  seen  of  Poussin  and  Salrator,  take  up 
§  16.  inttamx  OHc  of  Tumer's  skies,  and  see  whether  ^  is  as 
^perfeet  truth  nETTow  in  his  conception,  or  as  niggardly  in  his 
Tunw/t  "  space.  It  does  not  matter  which  we  take ;  his 
B^y'^  sublime  Babylon  *  is  a  fair  example  for  our  presoit 

purpose.  Ten  miles  away,  down  the  Euphrates,  where  it 
gleams  last  along  the  plain,  he  gives  us  a  diift  of  dark  elMi- 
gated  vapour,  melting  beneath  into  a  dim  haze  which  em- 
braces the  hills  on  the  horizon.  It  is  exhausted  with  its  own 
motion,  and  broken  up  by  the  wind  in  its  own  mass  into 
numberless  groups  of  billowy  and  tossing  fragments,  which, 
beaten  by  the  weight  of  stonn  down  to  the  earth,  are  just 
lifting  themselves  again  on  wearied  wings,  and  perishing  in 
the  ^ort  Above  these,  and  far  beyond  them,  the  eye  goes 
back  to  a  broad  sea  of  white  illuminated  mist,  or  rather  cloud 
melted  into  rain,  and  absorbed  again  before  that  rain  has 
&llen,  but  penetrated  throughout,  whether  it  be  vapour  or 
whether  it  be  dew,  with  soft  siuishine,  turning  it  as  white  as 
snow.  Gradually,  as  it  rises,  the  rainy  fusion  ceases.  You 
cannot  tell  where  the  film  of  blue  on  the  left  begins,  but  it  is 
deepening,  deepening  still ;  and  the  cloud,  with  its  edge  first 
invisible,  then  all  but  imaginary,  then  just  felt  when  the  eye 
is  not  fixed  on  it,  and  lost  when  it  is,  at  last  rises,  keen  Sewn 
excessive  distance,  but  soft  and  mantling  in  its  body  as  a 
swan's  bosom  fretted  by  &int  wind ;  heaving  fitfiilly  against 
the  delicate  deep  blue,  with  white  waves,  whose  forms  are 
traced  by  the  pale  lines  of  opalescent  shadow,  shade  <xily 
because  the  light  is  within  it,  and  not  upon  it,  and  which 
break  with  their  own  swiftness  into  a  driven  line  of  level 
spray,  winnowed  into  threads  by  the  wind,  and  flung  before 
the  following  vapour  like  those  swift  shafts  of  arrowy  water 
which  a  great  cataract  shoots  into  the  air  beside  it,  tiying  to 
find  the  earth.  Beyond  these,  again,  rises  a  colossal  mountain 
of  grey  cumulus,  through  whose  shadowed  sides  the  sunbeams 
poietrate  in  dim,  sloping,  rain-like  shafts;  and  over  which 

*  Engraved  in  Finden's  Bible  lUuitrationB. 
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they  fall  in  a  broad  burst  of  streaming  light,  sinking  to  the 
earth,  and  showing  through  thdr  own  visible  radiance  the 
three  successive  ranges  of  hills  T^iich  connect  its  desolate 
plain  with  space.  Above,  the  edgy  summit  of  the  cumulus, 
broken  into  fragments,  recedes  into  the  sky,  which  is  peopled 
in  its  serenity  with  quiet  multitudes  of  the  white,  soft,  silent 
cirrus ;  and,  under  these,  again,  drift  near  the  zenith  disturbed 
and  impatient  shadows  of  a  darker  spirit,  seeking  rest  and 
finding  none. 

Now  this  is  natural  It  is  the  exhaustless  living  &aecgy 
with  which  the  universe  is  filled ;  and  what  will  ,  j_  Andm 
you  set  beside  it  of  the  works  of  other  men  ?  Show  )iu  Pooit  t^ 
me  a  single  picture,  in  the  whole  compass  of  *^'™^- 
ancioit  art,  in  which  I  can  pass  from  cloud  to  cloud,  from 
r^on  to  r^on,  from  first  to  second  and  third  heaven,  as 
I  can  here,  and  you  may  talk  of  Turner's  want  of  truth. 
Turn  to  the  Fools  of  Solomon,^  and  walk  through  the  passages 
of  mist  as  they  melt  on  the  one  hand  into  those  stormy 
fragments  of  fiery  cloud,  or  on  the  other  into  the  cold  soli- 
tary shadows  that  compass  the  sweeping  hill ;  and  when  you 
find  an  inch  without  air  and  transparency,  and  a  hair's 
breadth  without  changefrilness  and  thou^t;  and  when  you 
can  count  the  torn  waves  of  tossing  radiance  that  gush 
from  the  sun,  as  you  can  count  the  fixed,  white,  insipidities 
of  Claude ;  or  when  you  can  measure  the  modulation  and 
the  depth  of  that  hollow  mist,  as  you  can  the  flourishes  of 
the  brush  upon  the  canvas  of  Salvator,  talk  of  Turner's  want 
of  truth  1 

But  let  us  take  up  simpler  and  less  elaborate  works,  for 
there  is  too  much  in  these  to  admit  of  being  analysed. 

In  the  vignette  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  in  Rogers's  Italy,*  the 
space  is  so  sm^  that  the  details  have  been  partially  lost  by  the 
engraver ;  but  enough  remain  to  illustrate  the  great  principles 

^  [Alto  (m«  of  the  drawings  for  Finden'i  Bhutration*  qf  the  Bible.  For  an  anecdota 
about  tha  drawing,  see  Rev.  W.  Kingstey's  Notei  sdded  to  Ruikin'a  Note*  on  hit 
Dramngt  Ay  I^irrwr.] 

*  [11m  drawinf  ii  No,  21S  in  the  National  Gallery.] 
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of  cloud  form,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain.  Observe 
first  the  general  angular  outline  of  the  volumes  on 
LfAm  and  the  1^  of  the  sun.  If  you  mark  the  points  where 
^rooter  i»Ai«  thg  directimi  of  their  outline  changes,  and  con- 
nect those  points  by  right  lines,  the  doud  will 
toudi,  but  will  not  cut,  those  lines  throughout.  Yet  its 
contour  is  as  graceful  as  it  is  full  of  character,  toppling,  ready 
to  change,  fragile  as  enormous,  evanescent  as  colossaL  Observe 
how,  where  it  crosses  the  line  of  the  sun,  it  becomes  luminous, 
illustrating  what  has  been  observed  of  the  visibilily  of  mist  in 
sunlight.  Observe,  above  all,  the  multiplicity  of  its  solid 
form,  the  depth  of  its  shadows  in  perpetual  traontion ;  it 
is  not  round  and  swelled,  half  light  and  half  dark,  but 
full  of  breaking  irregular  shadow  and  tran^>arency,  variable 
as  the  wind,  and  melting  imperceptibly  above  into  the 
haziness  of  tiie  sun-hghted  atmosphere,  contrasted  in  all 
its  vast  forms  with  the  delicacy  and  the  multitude  of  the 
brightly  touched  cirri.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  truth  of 
this ;  the  doud  is  as  gigantic  in  its  simplidty  as  the  Alp 
which  it  opposes ;  but  how  various,  how  transparent,  how 
in6nite  in  its  organization  1 

I  would  draw  especial  attention,  both  here  and  in  all  other 

works  of  Turner,  to  the  beautiful  use  of  the  low 

ImVf^^   horizontal  bars  or  fields  of  cloud   (cirrostratus). 

TMtrQtv*  aitk    ^hich  associate  themsdves    so  frequently,  more 

the  etamtiut,  -jiin  -ii  i 

especially  before  storms,  with  the  true  cumulus, 
floating  on  its  flanks,  or  capping  it,  as  if  it  were  a  mountain, 
and  sddom  mingling  with  its  substance,  unless  in  the  very 
fcHTuation  of  rain.  They  supply  us  with  one  of  those  beautiful 
instances  of  natiual  composition,  by  which  the  artist  is  super* 
seded  and  excelled ;  tor,  by  the  occurrence  of  these  horizontal 
flakes,  the  rolling  form  of  the  cumulus  is  both  exposed  in  its 
prindpal  lines,  and  gifted  with  an  apparent  solidity  and  vastness 
which  no  other  expedient  could  have  exhibited,  and  which  &r 
exceed  in  awfulness  the  impression  of  the  noblest  mountains 
of  the  earth.  I  have  seen  in  the  evening  light  of  Italy- 
the  Alps  themsdves  out-towa«d  by  ranges  of  these  mi^t? 
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clouds,   alternately  white    in    the    starlight,    and    inhabited 
by  fire.^ 

Turn  back  to  the  first  vignette  in  the  Italy.*  The  angular 
outlines  and  variety  of  modulation  in  the  clouds  a  20.  The  deep- 
above  the  sail,  aiul  the  delicate  atmosphere  of  fj*^*?^°^ 
morning  into  which  they  are  dissolved  about  the  Tum^t  Lake 
breathing  hills,  require  no  commoit ;  but  one  part  «'"fi'«»«»w- 
of  this  vignette  demands  especial  notice ;  it  is  the  repetition  of 
the  outUne  of  the  snowy  moimtain  by  the  light  cloud  above 
it.  The  cause  of  this  I  have  already  explained  {vide  page  372), 
and  its  occmrence  here  is  especially  valuable  as  bearing  witness 
to  the  thorough  and  scientific  knowledge  thrown  by  Turner 
into  his  slightest  works.  The  thing  cannot  be  seen!  once 
in  six  months;  it  would  not  have  been  noticed,  much  less 
introduced,  by  an  ordinary  artist,  and  to  the  public  it  is  a 
dead  letter,  or  an  offence.  Ninety-nine  persons  in  a  hundred 
would  not  have  observed  this  pale  wreath  of  parallel  cloud 
above  the  hill,  and  the  hundredth  in  all  probability  says  it 
is  unnaturaL  It  requires  the  most  intimate  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Alps  before  such  a  piece  of  refined  truth 
can  be  understood. 

At  the  216th  page'  we  have  another  and  a  new  case,  in 

'  [Ttie  whole  of  thia  §  ("I  would  dnw  .  .  .  inliAbitod  by  fire")  uras  entirelj  dif- 

ileront  in  ed.  1  (only),  where  it  nn  thus : — 

"  It  !■  inabmotive  to  compare  with  this  such  &  iky  u  that  of  BaokhuyMD, 
No.  7S,  Dalwich  Gallery,  where  we  have  perfectly  spherical 
clnatera  of  grape-like,  smooth,  opaque  bodies,  which  are  evi-  §  16.  Oomparmt 
denUy  the  reaiilti  of  the  artist's  imaginative  powers,  straioed  uUh  Ike  etoudt 
to  their  highest  pitch  in  bis  study,  perhaps,  however,  modified  qf  BaekAvgeen. 
and  rendwed  more  claaaieal  and  ideal  by  bis  feelins  of  the 
beautiful  in  the  human  form,  at  least  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  ia  Dutchmsa 
most  peculiarly  developed.  There  are  few  pictures  which  are  ao  evideatlv 
indoor  work  aa  this,  ao  oompletely  in  every  part  bearing  witueaa  to  the  habit 
of  the  artist  of  shutting  bis  eyea  and  soul  to  every  impreaaioa  from  without, 
and  rejveatiii)^  for  ever  and  ever  without  a  sensation  of  imperfisetion,  a  hope 
or  deair«  of  improvement,  or  a  sinsle  thought  of  truth  or  nature,  the  same 
childish,  contemptible,  and  ImpoaaiEile  conceptioii.  It  is  a  valuable  piece  of 
work,  as  teaching  us  the  abasement  into  which  the  human  mind  may  lidl  when 
it  trusts  to  its  own  atiength,  and  delights  in  its  own  imaginations.' 

The  subject  of  the  picture  ie  "Boata  in  aStorm,  now  No.  327."] 

'  [The  drawing  for  the  vignMte  in  Bogers'  Ilaty—"  The  Lake  of  Geneva  " — is  No. 

210  in  the  National  Gallwv.    The  sky  was  a  good  deal  elaborated  in  the  engnving.] 
■  rOf  Rogers' flo^.    The  drawing— "Amalfi"— is  No.  22fi  in  the  National  Gallery. 

The  sky-eScicta  were  added  in  the  engraving.] 
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which  oknids  in  perfect  repose,  unaffiicted  b^  wind,  or  ai^ 
S  SI.  PbHttfr  influence  but  tiiat  of  their  own  elastic  force,  boil, 
^^^i^jf  rise,  and  melt  in  the  heaven  with  more  ^>roacli  to 
tMn\»fi$ti  m  globular  form  than  under  any  otiter  circinnstances 
UtAmni^  is  possible.'  I  name  this  vignette,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  most  remaifaUile  iat  the  buoyancy  and  dsstkitf 
of  inward  energy  indicated  tiuougfa  the  most  pondoous  foms, 
and  afiwds  us  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  junction  of  the  dtro- 
stratus  with  the  cumulus  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaki^ 
(§  Ifl),  but  because  it  is  a  characteiistic  exan^e  of  Tumi's 
use  of  one  of  the  &cts  of  nature  not  hitherto  noticed,  that  the 
edge  of  a  partially  transparent  body  is  often  dai^cr  than  its 
central  surface,  because  at  the  edge  the  light  penetrates  ind 
passes  through,  which  from  the  centre  is  r^ected  to  the  eye. 
The  shaip  cutting  edge  of  a  wave,  if  not  broken  into  fiMm, 
frequoitly  appears  fw  an  instant  almost  black ;  and  the  outlines 
(rf  these  massy  clouds,  wboe  their  projecting  forms  rise  in 
rdief  against  tfie  light  of  thdr  bodies,  are  iJmost  always  madced, 
deaily  and  firmly,  by  very  dark  edges.  Hence  we  have  &&■ 
quentiy,  if  not  constantly,  multitudinous  forms  indicated  oofy 
by  outline,  giving  character  and  solidity  to  the  great  masses 
<tf  li|^t  without  tiddng  away  frcnn  tiiear  Iveadtii.  And 
Turner  avuls  himself  of  these  boldly  and  constantly,  outlining 
forms  with  the  brush  of  which  no  other  indication  is  ^veo. 
All  the  grace  and  solidity  of  the  white  cloud  on  the  nght-hand 
side  of  the  vignette  before  us  depends  upon  such  outlines. 

As  I  before  observed  of  mere  execution,  that  one  of  the 
best  tests  of  its  excellence  was  the  ex|»ession  of  ir^nUy;  *  so 
it  may  be  noticed  with  respect  to  the  painting  of  details  gene- 
rally, that  mcve  difference  lies  between  one  artist  and  anotha, 

>  [U.  1  OaAj)  iMfa  kbra  m  follcrm  :— 

"  Rnt  A«*n  htm  tb*  RTMt  oatUiM  of  tin  ma*  ii  temlaMod  k^  ■m.m  F<a4ii 
1m  of  an  imgaUr  hangmi,  Bsd  dw  kmr  dknd  Is 

dlff.     But  I  name  thU  viMwtta  trot  only  bMMM  .  .  .  MtkacU  clartloitr  of 


liDw,  finvrndMofMiimiKaUrliangmi,  Bsd  dwlamrdoadlsawkedli 
.  But  I  name  thU  vimtta  trot  only  bMMM  .  .  .  MtkacU  daatloil 
ud  eneny  iodicatad  in  a|dt»  of  th«  moat  pondanoa  lanm,  and  higmt 
I  Uthful  aa  it  k  boU  in  tba  jnitetkn  of  thoaa  «d(Abr  —  mni  irlth  tbe 


daUeat^  borianital  Ibtea  td  dia  lawar  air,  bnt  beoanaa  n  Ja  «  ekaiaotariitie 
aaanplo,"  Mel 
*  [AboTO,  pp.  123  (§  4),  339  ;  and  ^.  aaa.  L  (*.  T.  )B  UMt  ralann.] 
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m  the  attaiiunent  of  this  quali^,  tiian  in  any  other  o(  the 
efibrts  of  art ;  and  tJiat  if  we  Triah,  without  rdfer-  jj  u.  jimmw 
ence  to  beauty  of  composition,  or  any  other  inter-  ■^TSStllS'*'' 
fering  circumstances,  to  f<nTm  a  judgment  of  the  r«f^MM*«, 
truth  of  painting,  perhaps  the  very  first  thing  we  Jf*  **  ** 
should  look  for,  whether  in  one  thing  or  uiother,  ing  lett  ^aii 
— foliage,  or  clouds,  or  waves, — should  be  the  ex-  '**'*■ 
pressitm  of  infinity  always  and  everywhere,  in  all  parts  and 
dirisiims  of  parts.  For  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  what  is 
not  infinite  cannot  be  true.  It  does  not,  indeed,  follow  that 
yrhaX.  is  infinite  is  alwa3rs  true,  but  it  cannot  be  altogether 
&lse ;  for  this  simple  reason,  that  it  is  impossiUe  for  mmtal 
mind  to  compose  an  infinity  of  any  kind  fw  itself,  or  to  form 
an  idea  of  perpetud  variation,  and  to  avoid  all  repetition, 
merely  by  its  own  combining  resources.  The  moment  that 
we  trust  to  oursdves,  we  repeat  ouisdves,  and  therefore  the 
moment  we  see  in  a  work  of  any  kind  whatsoever  the  ex- 
pression of  infinity,  we  may  be  certain  tJiat  the  workman  haa 
gone  to  nature  for  It ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moment 
we  see  repetition,  or  want  of  infinity,  we  may  be  certain 
that  the  w<nkman  has  not  gone  to  nature  for  it 

Fot  instance,  in  the  picture  of  Salvator  before  noticed. 
No.  230  in  die  Dulwich  Gallery,*  as  we  see  at  g  23.  tntana* 
once  that  the  two  masses  of  cloud  absolutely  jJi'Jta^''*^ 
repeat  each  oliier  in  every  one  of  their  forms,  mdbysw- 
and  that  each  is  composed  of  about  twelve  white  "•'*^' 
sweeps  of  the  Inrush,  all  forming  the  same  curve,  and  all  of 
the  same  length;  and  as  we  can  count  tliese,  and  measure 
their  common  diameter,  and,  by  stating  the  same  to  anybody 
else,  convey  to  him  a  fiill  and  perfect  idea  and  knowledge  c^ 
that  sky  in  all  its  parts  and  proportions, — as  we  can  do  this, 
we  may  be  absolutely  certain,  without  reference  to  the  real 
sky,  or  to  any  other  part  of  nature,  without  evoi  knowing  what 
the  white  things  were  intoided  for,  that  they  cannot  possiUy 
resemble  anything;  that  whatever  they  were  memt  for,  thqr 

■  [Sm  »bOTe,  p.  376  n.  S,  tuid  ImIow,  pp.  AM,  4m.} 
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can  be  nothing  but  a  violent  contradiction  of  all  nature's 
%u.And^  principles  and  forms.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
M«  tmie^  y/e  take  up  such  a  sky  as  that  of  Turner's  Rouaa 
thott^Turnm:  scen  from  St.  Catherine's  Hill,  in  the  Rivers  of 
^j^^^J*****^  France,^  and  find,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  has 
arrivad  at  given  US  a  distance  over  the  hills  in  the  horizon, 
•'**™  "■  into  which  when  we  are  tired  of  penetrating,  we 

must  turn  and  come  back  again,  there  bang  not  the  re- 
motest chance  of  getting  to  the  end  of  it ;  and  when  we  see 
that  from  this  measureless  distance  up  to  the  south,  the 
whole  sky  is  one  ocean  of  alternate  waves  of  cloud  and 
light,  so  blended  together  that  the  eye  cannot  rest  on  any 
(me  without  bdng  guided  to  the  nert,  and  so  to  a  hundred 
more,  till  it  is  lost  over  and  over  again  in  every  wreath ;  that 
if  it  divides  the  sky  into  quarters  of  inches,  and  tries  to  count 
or  comprehend  the  component  parts  of  any  single  one  of  those 
divisions,  it  is  still  as  utterly  defied  and  defeated  by  the  part 
as  by  the  whole ;  that  there  is  not  one  line  out  of  the  millions 
there  which  repeats  another,  not  one  which  is  unconnected 
with  another,  not  one  which  does  not  in  itself  convey  histories 
of  distance  and  space,  and  suggest  new  and  changeful  form ; 
then  we  may  be  all  but  certain,  though  these  forms  are  too 
mysterious  and  too  delicate  for  us  to  analyze,  though  all  is  so 
crowded  and  so  connected  that  it  is  impossible  to  test  any 
angle  part  by  particular  laws,  yet  without  any  such  tests  we 
may  be  sure  that  this  infinity  can  only  be  based  on  truth,  that 
it  mmt  be  nature,  because  man  could  not  have  originated  it, 
and  that  every  f<»ni  must  be  &ithftil,  because  none  is  like 
anotho'.  And  therefore  it  is  that  I  insist  so  constantly  on 
this  great  quality  of  landscape  painting,  as  it  appears  in 
Turner:  because  it  is  not  moely  a  constant  and  most  im- 
portant truth  in  itself,  but  it  almost  amounts  to  a  demonstra- 
tion of  every  other  truth.     And  it  will  be  found  a  fiir  rarer 

'  rFomtrly  in  the  Ruakin  collection ;  we  JVofa*  on  kU  Drawbtgt  bjf  Tunur,  No.  fia 
The  arairing  Ii  now  In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Henry  T&tes  TliompaoD  ;  it  ie  encrared  in 
BuMn  and  Zbni«r.  Tumsr'i  fint  ■keteli  from  nmtnre  for  the  dimwiog  ii  No,  JS66  In 
the  Nctionml  Gallery.] 
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attainmeat  in  the  -works  of  other  moi  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, and  the  sign,  wherever  it  is  really  found,  of 
the  Tery  highest  art.    For  we  are  apt  to  foiget  that  y^^"'" 
the  greatest  nun^er  is  no  nearer  infinity  than  the  o^^j  *"  <»- 
least,  if  it  be  definite  number ;  and  the  vastest  bulk  ^^^t^'not 
is  no  nearer  infinity  than  the  most  minute,  if  it  'l^'^.**2^*' 
be  definite  bulk ;  so  that  a  man  may  multiply  his  butuihere- 
objects  for  ever  and  ever,  and  be  no  nearer  infinity  ^^^''^ 
than  he  had  reached  with  one,  if  he  do  not  vary 
them  and  confuse  them ;  and  a  man  may  reach  infhiity  in  every 
touch  and  line,  and  part,  and  unit,  if  in  these  he  be  truthfully 
various  and  obscure.    And  we  shall  find,  the  more  we  examine 
the  works  of  the  old  masters,  that  always,  and  in  all  parts, 
they  are  totally  wanting  in  every  feeUng  d  infinity,  and  thrae- 
fore  in  all  truth:  and  even  in  the  works  of  the  modems, 
though  the  aim  is  far  more  just,  we  shall  frequoitly  perceive 
an  erroneous  choice  of  means,  and  a  substitution  of  mere 
number  or  bulk  for  real  infinity.' 

And,  therefore,  in  concluding  our  notice  of  the  central 
cloud  re^on,  I  should  wish  to  dwell  particularly  g  26.  i^Hiter 
on  tJiose  skies  of  Turner's  in  which  we  have  the  *»*«»o»</««- 

Jbiitv  in  thfr 

whole  space  of  the  heaven  covered  with  the  deli-  grtstUgtqf 
cate  dim  flakes  of  gathering  vapour,  which  are  ^'«^- 
the  intermediate  link  between  the  central  region  and  that  of 
the  rain-cloud,  and  which  assemble  and  grow  out  of  the  air ; 
shutting  up  the  heav^i  with  a  grey  interwoven  veil,  <before 
the  approach  of  storm,  faint  but  universal,  letting  the  fight  of 
the  upper  sky  pass  pallidly  through  their  body,  but  never 
rending  a  passage  for  the  ray.  We  have  the  first  i^proac^ 
and  gathering  of  this  kind  of  sky  most  gloriously  given  in  the 
vignette  at  p.  115  of  Rogers's  Italy,'  which  is  one  of  the  most 

1  [Ed^  1  and  2  read  :— 

"real  ImSnitf,  ending,  ai  in  the  <rorki  of  one  of  our  artivta  most  celebrated 
for  tubRmitg  of  conception  (the  general  admintlon  of  whoM  worka,  iiowevar 
ill-founded,  I  can  perfectly  undentand,  for  I  once  admired  them  mjaelf,)  la 
morbid  and  meaninrleat  tautologv." 
The  reference  ie  perhapa  to  Martin ;  see  above,  pp.  86,  38.1 

*  ["Galileo'a  Villa";  the  drawing  U  No.  221  in  the  National  Gallery.] 
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perfect  {oeces  of  feeling  (if  I  may  tnn^ress  my  usual  rules 
for  an  instant)  extant  in  art,  owing  to  the  extreme  graodew 
and  stem  sin^Iicity  of  the  strange  and  ominous  fnrms  of  levd 
cloud  behind  the  building.  In  that  at  p.  228  there  are 
passages  of  the  same  kind,  of  exceeding  perfection.  The  sky 
through  which  the  dawn  is  breaking  in  the  V<^age  of 
Columbus,  and  that  with  the  moonlight  under  the  Rialto  in 
Rogers's  Poems,  the  skies  of  the  Bethlehem  uid  the  P3rranuds 
in  Finden's  Bible  series,  and  among  the  Academy  pictures 
those  oS  the  Hero  and  Leandcr  and  the  Flin^t  into  'Egypt,  are 
diaraeteristic  and  noble  examples,  as  &r  as  any  individuil 
works  can  be  characteristic  of  the  universality  of  this  mi^^ity 
mind.  I  ought  not  to  foiget  the  magnificent  stAeauu^ 
and  fiilness  d  the  wreaths  of  gathering  darkness  in  the 
Folkestone.* 

We  must  not  pass  from  the  ccmsideration  of  the  central 
cloud  regicHi,  without  noticing  the  general  higfa 
leiiatce  ^f^  quaUtjT  of  the  cloud-drawing  of  Stanfield.  He  is 
^^^^7^^  limited  in  his  range,  and  is  apt  in  extmsire  com- 
positions to  repeat  himself,  nather  is  he  ever  vei; 
refined ;  but  his  cloud  fcwm  is  firmly  and  fearlessly  chiselled, 
with  perfect  knowledge,  though  usually  with  some  want  o( 
feeling.  As  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  Tery  grand  and  very  tasteful, 
beautifully  developed  in  the  space  of  its  solid  parts  and  fiill 
of  action.  Next  to  Turner,  he  is  incomparably  the  noblest 
master  of  cloud-form  of  all  our  artists ;  in  &ct,  he  is  the  only 
one  among  them  who  really  can  drato  a  cloud.  For  it  is  t 
very  different  thing  to  rub  out  an  irr^ular  white  space  neatly 
with  the  handluTchief,  or  to  leave  a  bright  little  bit  of  p»pa 
in  the  middle  of  a  wash,  and  to  give  the  real  anatomy  d 


1  [The  vignntt*  At  p.  223  of  th«  halg  la  "  Padiui :  Mooalifffat"  ;  the  dnwing  k  No. 
223  in  the  ItatloiwI  ObUoit.  The  dawn  in  the  "Vonmof  Columbiu"  (p.  261  of  tfa* 
AamOiiNo.  2«intheN»tioiulGftIlerT.  The  "  Rialto^  (p.  9S  of  the  AMtfu)  ii  No.  9M 
(see,  for  amotber  reference  to  it,  Oalaiemt  qftim  Dramiit*  and  Hhsteka  tf  Ttoncr  ■»  (I* 
Ifatimal  OaUety  (Groan  liiL).  For  "Hero  and  Leander,"  lee  ehore,  p.  tVt  n.  Tba 
"PllffhtintoK^vpt"  (otherwiM  called  "Dewn  of  Chrirtianitr")  wee  exhibited  »t  the 
Rojtu  Aeademf  in  1S41,  and  wm  fonnerlj  in  the  Windna  coIlecUon.  The  Folkcetooe 
■  gwaa  fttrt  pnliliBlied  J-  "--•--'-  "  -' 
HuiaVied-oflSSS.] 
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cloud-fionBa  with  perfect  articulatim  oi  chiaroicura  We  h»Te 
multitiidei  of  painters  who  oan  throw  a  li^t  Int 
of  stragg^Ui^  vf^ur  across  their  sky,  or  leave  in  jmHmMtyof 
it  delicate  and  tender  passages  of  bteakuag  light ;  ^^^'^ 
but  this  is  a  very  difia'ent  thing  from  taking  up 
each  of  those  Ints  or  passages,  and  giving  it  structure,  and 
parts,  and  soUdity.  The  eye  is  satisfied  with  exceedingly  little, 
as  an  indicatiMi  of  cloud,  and  a  few  clever  swe^>s  with  the 
brush  on  wet  paper  may  give  all  that  it  requires ;  but  this 
is  not  drawing  clouds ;  nor  will  it  ever  appeal  fully  and  deeply 
to  the  mind,  except  whoi  it  occurs  only  as  a  part  ctf  a  h^her 
system.  And  thoe  is  not  one  of  our  modem  artists,  except 
Stanfield,  who  can  do  much  more  than  this.  As  socm  as  they 
attempt  to  lay  detail  upon  their  clouds,  they  appear  to  get 
bewildered,  forget  that  they  are  dealing  with  forms  regulated 
by  i^ecisely  the  same  simple  laws  of  Ught  and  shade  as  more 
substantial  matter,  overcharge  their  colour,  confuse  their 
shadows  and  dark  sides,  and  end  in  mere  ragged  confusion. 
I  believe  the  evil  arises  from  their  never  attempting  to  render 
clouds  except  with  the  brush ;  other  objects,  at  some  period 
of  study,  they  take  up  with  the  chalk  oif  lead,  and  so  learn 
something  of  their  foim ;  but  they  appear  to  consider  clouds 
as  altogether  dependent  on  cobalt  and  camel's  hair,  and  so 
never  imderstand  anything  of  their  real  anatfuuy.  But,  what- 
ever the  cause,  I  cannot  point  to  any  central  clouds  of  the 
modems,*  excq>t  those  of  Turner  uid  Stanfield,  as  really 
showing  much  knowledge  of,  or  feeling  for,  nature,  though  all 
are  superior  to  the  conventional  and  narrow  conceptions  of  the 

*  I  hod  forgotten,  or  little  observed,  when  I  wrote  thii,  the  elaborate 
cumuli  in  many  of  Llnnell's  best  pictures ;  and  I  think  that  among  our  rising 
artist*  there  n»7  now  (1851)  be  traced  signs  of  rapidljr  ijicre«£ig  care  in 
studies  of  skies.  There  was  a  very  beautifnl  group  of  efari  in  a  picture  bj  a 
Mr.  Dawsm,  in  the  British  Instihition  of  this  year,  a  study  on  the  Ri*er  Trent 
at  sunset* 


<1702-18S2)  Ruskin  paysa  fdrtbar  tribute  below,  p.  6M  n.,  and  in  Modern  PainUn, 
vol  ii.  Addenda.  Henry  Dbwmu  (1811-1878)  was  a  NoWufham  artist,  orlginaUy 
•nployed  In  a  Ism  fcetory  there] 
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ancients.  We  are  all  right  as  far  as  we  go ;  our  work  may 
be  incomplete,  but  it  is  not  false  ;  and  it  is  far  better,  fax  less 
injurious  to  the  mind,  that  we  should  be  little  attracted  to  the 
sky,  and  taught  to  be  satisfied  with  a  tight  su^festion  of  tnith- 
fid  form,  than  tliat  we  should  be  drawn  to  it  by  violently 
pronoimced  outline  and  intense  colour,  to  find  in  its  finished 
falsehood  everything  to  displease  or  to  mislead,  to  hurt  our 
feelings  if  we  have  foundaticHi  for  tfaem,  and  corrupt  them  if 
we  have  none. 
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OF  TRUTH   OF  CLOUDS :— THIRDLY,  OF  THE  REGION 
OF  THE  RAIN^LOUD 

The  clouds  whidi  I  wish  to  consider  as  characteristic  of  the 
lower,  or  rainy  repon,  diffw  not  so  much  in  their  »     _. 
real  nature  from  those  of  the  central  and  upper-  rmi  t^fknnm 
most  regions,  as  in  appearance,  owing  to  th«r  Jj(^^^ 
greater  nearness.      For  the   central  clouds,  and  longrmd 
perhaps  even  the  high  cirri,  deposit  moisture,  if  "u*^^^ 
not  distinctly  rain,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  ^i*^  on 
existence  of  snow  on  the  highest  peaks  of  the  '*'*"'"  * 
Himalaya ;  and  when,  on  any  such  mountains,  we  are  brought 
into  close  contact  with  the  central  clouds,*  we  find  them  little 
differing  from  the  ordinary  rain-cloud  of  the  plains,  except 
by  being  slightly  less  dense  and  dark.     But  the  apparent 
differences,  dependent  on  proximity,  are  most  mari:ed  and 
important. 

In  the  first  place,  the  clouds  of  the  central  region  have, 
as  has  been  before  observed,  pure  and  aerial  greys  j,  ^  j,^^.^ 
for  their  dark  sides,  owing  to  their  necessary  dis-  markti  d^fStr- 
tance  from  the  observer ;  and  as  this  distance  *"*** '"  '*'*^' 
permits  a  multitude  of  local  phenomena  capable  of  influencing 
fK»lour,  such  as  accidental  sunbeams,  refractions,  transparencies, 
or  local  mists  and  showers,  to  be  collected  into  a  space  appa- 
rently small,  the  colotus  of  these  clouds  are  always  changeful 
and  palpitating;  and  v^aterer  degree  of  grey  or  of  gloom 

*  I  un  unrnble  to  uy  to  what  height  the  real  nin-clood  miLj  extend; 
perhaps  there  are  no  mouatajiu  which  rise  altogether  above  storm.  I  have 
never  been  in  a  violent  stonn  at  a  greater  height  than  between  8000  and 
9000  feet  «bove  the  level  of  the  aea.  There  the  rain-cloud  is  exceedingly 
light,  compared  with  the  pontlerons  dukneai  of  the  lower  air. 
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may  be  mixed  with  them  is  inTuiably  pure  and  signal.  But 
the  nearness  of  the  rain-doud  r^idering  it  impossible  for  t 
number  of  phenomena  to  be  at  once  visible,  makes  its  hue 
of  grey  monotonous,  and  (l^  losing  the  blue  of  distance)  wann 
and  brown  compared  with  that  of  the  upper  clouds.  This  is 
especially  remarkable  on  any  part  of  it  which  may  h^pen  to 
be  illumined,  such  part  beuig  of  a  1m>wn,  bricky,  ochreous 
tone,  never  bright,  always  coming  in  dark  outline  on  the  li^ts 
of  the  central  clouds.  But  it  is  seldom  that  this  takes  j^doce, 
and  when  it  does,  never  over  laige  ^aces,  little  being  usually 
seen  of  the  rain-cloud  but  its  under  and  dark  side.  This,  vi^en 
the  cloud  above  is  dense,  becomes  o£  an  inky  and  cold  gr^, 
and  sulphurous  and  lurid  if  there  be  tfaundo*  in  the  air. 

With  these  striking  differences  in  colour,  it  presents  do 
4  3.^Mtto-  ^^^^  iior  less  important  in  form,  chiefly  from 
d^ttiuntM  qf  losing  almost  all  definiteness  of  diaracter  and  out- 
/orm.  ^^     j^  ^  sometimes  nothing  more  than  a  thin 

mist,  whose  outline  cannot  be  traced,  rendering  the  landscifie 
locally  indistinct  or  daik ;  if  its  outline  be  visible,  it  is  raggd 
and  torn,  raUier  a  spray  of  cloud,  taken  off  its  edge  and  sifted 
by  the  wind,  than  an  edge  of  the  cloud  itself.  In  fact,  it 
rather  partakes  of  the  nature,  and  assumes  the  appearance, 
of  real  water  in  the  state  of  spray,  than  of  elastic  v^tour. 
This  appearance  is  enhanced  by  the  usual  presence  of  formed 
rain,  carried  akmg  with  it  in  a  colunmar  form,  ordinarily  of 
course  reaching  the  ground  like  a  veil,  but  very  often  sus- 
pended with  the  cloud,  and  hanging  from  it  like  a  jagged 
fringe,  or  over  it,  in  light,  rain  being  always  hghter  than  the 
cloud  it  &Us  from.  These  columns  or  fringes  of  rain  an 
oftoi  waved  and  bent  by  the  wind,  or  twisted,  sometimes 
even  swept  upwards  from  the  clouds.  The  velocity  of  these 
vapours,  though  not  necessarily  in  reality  greater  than  that 
of  the  central  clouds,  appears  greater,  owing  to  their  proximity, 
and,  of  course,  abo  to  the  usual  presence  of  a  move  violent 
wind.  They  are  also  apparently  much  more  in  the  power 
ctf  the  vrind,  having  less  elastic  force  in  themselves ;  but  the? 
are  precisely  subject  to  the  same  great  laws  of  foim  which 
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regulate  the  u^^mt  clouds.  Tbey  are  not  st^A  bodies  bome 
about  with  the  wind,  bat  they  cany  the  wind  with  g  4.  n^  an 
them,  and  cause  it.  fiveiy  one  knows,  who  lias  Mi'*''** 
ever  been  out  in  a  storm,  tiut  the  time  when  it  Z^mtpLt 
rains  heaviest  is  predsdy  the  time  when  he  cannot  '***- 
hold  up  his  umbrella ;  that  the  wind  is  carried  with  the  cloud, 
and  lulls  when  it  has  passed.  Every  one  who  has  ever  seen 
rain  in  a  hiU  country  knows  that  a  rain-cloud,  like  any  oth«-, 
may  have  all  'its  parts  in  rapid  motion,  and  yet,  as  a  whole, 
remain  in  tme  q>ot.  I  remember  once,  when  in  crossing  the 
T^te  N<»re,  I  had  turned  up  the  valley  towards  Trient,  I 
noticed  a  rain-cloud  forming  on  the  Glacis  de  Trient  With 
a  west  wind,  it  proceeded  towards  the  Col  de  Balme,  being 
followed  by  a  prolonged  wreath  of  vapour,  always  forming 
exactly  it  the  same  spot  over  the  glacier.  Thia  long,  serpent- 
like line  of  cloud  went  on  at  a  great  rate  till  it  reached  the 
valley  leading  down  from  the  Col  de  Balme,  under  the  slate 
rocks  of  the  Croix  de  Fer.  There  it  turned  sharp  round,  and 
came  down  this  valley,  at  right  angles  to  its  former  progress, 
and  finally  directly  contrary  to  it,  till  it  came  down  within 
five  hundred  feet  ai  the  village,  where  it  disappeared ;  the 
line  behind  always'  advancing,  and  always  disappearing,  at  the 
same  spot.  This  continued  for  half  an  hour,  the  long  line 
describing  the  curve  of  a  horse-shoe ;  always  coming  into 
existence  and  always  vanishing  at  exactly  the  same  places ; 
traversing  the  space  between  with  encnmous  swiftness.  This 
cloud,  ten  miles  off,  would  have  looked  like  a  perfectly 
motionless  wreath,  in  the  fbrm  <^  a  horse-shoe,  hanging  over 
the  hills. 

To  the  regicm  of  the  rain-cloud  belong  also  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  drifted  smoke,  heat-haze,  local  mists  in  >  ^  ^r,,/^  to 
the  morning  or  evening,  in  valleys  or  over  water,  rfe  pafnfr,  ^ 
mirage,  white  steaming  vapour  rising  in  evapora-  '**  «*«-«*«* 
tion  fixnn  moist  and  open  surfaces,  and  everything  which 
visibly  affects  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  without  actually 
assuming  the  form  of  cloud.  These  phoiomena  are  as  per- 
petual in  all  countries  as  they  are  beautiftil,  and  afford  1^ 
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fiu*  the  most  effective  and  valuable  means  which  the  painter 
possesses,  for  modififsation  of  the  forms  of  fixed  objects.  The 
upper  clouds  are  distinct  and  comparatively  opaque,  they  do 
not  modify,  but  conceal;  but,  through  the  rain-cloud  and 
its  accessory  phenomena,  all  that  is  beautiful  may  be  made 
manifest,  and  all  that  is  hurtful  concealed ;  what  is  paltry 
may  be  made  to  look  vast,  and  what  is  ponderous,  aerial ; 
mystery  may  be  obtained  without  obscurity,  and  decoraticn 
without  disguise.  And,  accordingly,  nature  herself  uses  it 
constantly,  as  one  of  her  chief  means  of  most  perfect  effect ; 
not  in  one  country,  nor  another,  but  whoever  there  is  anything 
worth  calling  landscape.  I  cannot  answer  for  the  desert  c^ 
the  Safaura,  but  I  know  that  there  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake 
than  supposing  that  delicate  and  variable  effects  of  mist  and 
rain-cloud  are  peculiar  to  northern  climates.  I  have  never 
seen,  in  any  place  or  country,  effects  of  mists  more  perfect 
than  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  and  among  the  hills  of 

Sotrento.  It  is  therefore  matter  of  no  httle  marvel 
flKutm  have  ^  '^^>  *^^  ^  c(»iceive  that  it  can  scarcely  be  other- 
itoii^a  Hagit  wisc  to  any  reflecting  person,  that  throughout  the 
paintinB^t't'  whole  range  of  ancient  landscape  art  there  occurs 
roin-^mirf,  and  ^q  instance  of  the  punting  of  a  real  rain>cloud, 
at  u.  Qatpar  Still  Icss  of  any  of  the  more  delicate  phenomena 
^^'         characteristic  of  the  region.     "Storms"  indeed, 

as  the  innocent  pubhc  persist  in  calling  such  abuses 
of  nature  and  abortions  of  art  as  the  two  windy  Caspars  in 
our  National  Gallery,'  are  common  enough ;  massive  con- 
cretions of  ink  and  indigo,  wrung  and  twisted  very  hard, 
apparently  in  a  vain  effort  to  get  some  moisture  out  of  than ; 
bearing  up  courageously  and  successfully  against  a  wind  whose 
effects  on  the  trees  in  the  for^round  can  be  accounted  iat 
only  on  the  supposition  that  th^  are  all  of  the  India-rubber 
species.  Enough  of  this,  in  aU  conscience,  we  have,  and  to 
spare ;  but  for  the  legitimate  rain-cloud,  with  its  ra^ed  and 

*  [No.  'X,  "  A  ImdA  Storm,"  and  No.  90,  "  Dido  and  Mnen."  For  furttier  r«inuki 
on  the  " ladia-nibber  baughs"  of  the  tree  In  the  former  picture,  we  below,  eec  ri. 
ch.  i.  gg  12,  13,  pp.  B3S-4.  For  other  references  to  No.  9JS,  sea  below,  p.  409; 
and  HodMn  Paintert,  vol.  ii  wc.  ii.  cb.  ii.  §  la] 
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spray-like  edge,  its  veily  transparency,  and  its  columnar  burden  ^ 
of  blessing,  neither  it,  nor  anything  like  it  or  approaching  it, 
occurs  in  any  punting  of  the  old  masters  that  1  hare  ever 
seen ;  and  I  have  seen  enough  to  warrant  my  affirming  that 
if  it  occur  anywhere,  it  must  be  through  accident  rather  than 
intention.  Nor  is  there  stronger  evidence  of  any  perception, 
on  the  part  of  these  much  respected  artists,  that  there  were 
such  things  in  the  world  as  mists  or  vapours.  If  a  doud 
under  their  direction  ever  touches  a  mountain,  it  does  it 
effectually  and  as  if  it  meant  to  do  it.  There  is  no  mystifying 
the  matter;  here  is  a  cloud,  and  there  is  a  hill;  if  it  is  to 
come  on  at  all,  it  comes  on  to  some  purpose,  and  there  is  no 
hope  of  its  ever  going  off  again.  We  have,  therefore,  litde 
to  say  of  the  effects  of  the  old  masters,  in  any  scenes  which 
might  naturally  have  been  connected  with  the  clouds  of  the 
lowest  region,  except  that  the  faults  of  form  specified  in 
considering  the  central  clouds  are,  by  way  of  being  energetic 
<x  sublime,  more  glaringly  and  audaciously  committed  in  their 
"storms;"  and  that  what  is  a  wrong  form  among  clouds 
possessing  form,  is  there  giv^i  with  increased  generosity  of 
fiction  to  clouds  which  have  no  form  at  all.^ 

Supposing  that  we  had  nothing  to  show  in  modnn  art, 
€&  the  r^on  of  the  rain-cloud,  but  the  dash  of 
Cox,  the  blot  of  De  Wint,'  or  even  the  ordinary  \oi^  t^fis 
stormy  skies  of  the  body  of  our  inferior  water-  »w<'»^  *«  ***• 
colour  painters,  we  might  yet  lau^  all  efforts  of 
the  old  masters  to  utter  scorn.'    But  one,  among  our  water- 
colour  artists,  deserves  especial  notice,  before  we  ascend  the 

'  [Eda.  1  >ad  2  conclude  the  SMtlon  thus  : — 

"  no  form  at  all,  and  tbat  tho  reault,  however  •dmirabla  or  desirable  it  roar 
perhaps,  on  principles  hitherto  undeveloped,, be  hereafter  proved,  ia  in  aU 
caaea  and  from  all  hauda,  as  hr  aa  the  repreeentatioa  of  nature  ia  concerned, 
aomethi:^  which  only  ought  not  to  amuae  by  it*  abaurdity,  becauae  it  ought 
to  disgust  by  its  falselioo£"] 

*  [Ed*.  1  and  2  read,  "  De  Wint,  the  aponsy  breadth  of  Cattennole,  or  eveu  .  .  ."] 

»  [For  "  utter  tcom.    But  one,"  eds.  1  and  2  read  :— 

"  otter  scorn.  The  works  of  SUufield,  here,  as  in  nil  other  points,  based  on 
perfect  knowledge,  would  enable  us  to  illustiste  almost  every  circumatanee 
of  storm,  and  should  be  our  text-book,  were  it  not  thvt  all  he  has  done  baa 
been  farther  carried  by  a  mightier  hand.    Bat  one  .  .  ."] 
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steps  of  the  solitary  throne,  as  haTiog  done  in  his  pecuhv 
waUc,  what  for  &ithfiil  and  pure  truth,  truth  indeed  ci  a 
limited  range  and  unstudied  ap^^cation,  but  yet  most  fiaithM 
and  most  pure,  will  remain  unsurpassed  if  not  unriTalled— 
Copl^  Finding.  We  are  well  aware  how  mu<^  of  what  be 
§s.  worki^  has  done  depends  in  a  great  d^ree  upon  pir- 
cvpiv.n«Miiv-  ticular  tricks  of  executitm,  or  on  a  labour  sotm- 
wfaat  too  mechanical  to  be  meritorious ;  that  it  is  rather  the 
texture  than  the  plan  of  his  sky  i^ch  is  to  be  admired,  ml 
that  the  greater  part  of  what  is  pleasurable  in  it  will  M 
rather  under  the  head  of  dexterous  imitation  than  of  definite 
thought.  But  whatever  detractions  from  his  merit  we  niaf 
be  compdled  to  make  on  these  grounds,  in  considmng  art  as 
the  embodying  of  beauty,  or  the  channel  of  mind,  it  is  im- 
possible, when  we  are  speaking  of  truth  cnly,  to  pass  hy  his 
down  scales  and  moorhind  showers,  of  some  years  ago,  in 
which  he  produced^  some  of  the  most  perfect  and  £MiIUess 
passages  of*  mist  and  rain-doud  iiiuch  art  has  evtx  seta 
Wet,  transparent,  ftvmless,  full  of  motion,  felt  rather  by  thdr 

La.  Aitperw  shadows  on  the  hills  than  by  their  presence  in  the 
\r  indk.  sty^  becoming  dark  otdy  through  increased  d<fith 
of  qwce,  most  translucent  where  most  smnbre,  and  light  only 
throu^  increased  buoyancy  of  moti<m,  letting  the  blue  throagh 
their  interstices,  and  the  sunlight  through  their  chasms,  witli 
the  irregular  playfulness  and  traceless  gradation  o£  nature 
herself,  his  sides  will  remain,' as  long  as  thdr  colours  stand, 
among  the  most  simple,  unadulterated,  and  complete  traD* 
scripts  of  a  particular  nature  which  art  can  point  to.  Had  he 
painted  five  instead  of  five  himdred  such,  and  gone  on  tfl 

'  [For  "  Mnne  jtmn  m§»  .  .  .  prodneed,"  pdi.  1  aad  t  read  : — 

"live  or  ibc  yean  ago.     Since  that  time,  we  feat,  h«  hai  been  1]iinkiii{C  « 
himadf  Inatead  of  natim,  and  ha*  parUr  loat  botli  natnre  and  hlmaalf ;  but 
)m  Aeo  imdnoed  .  .  ." 
(y.  a  untUar  paMa)^  abore,  p.  S23.]  ,    „ 

*  \_BAt.  I  and  2  here  iniert,  "  the  extremely  dWIoub  and  lower  tmtha  of  the  miiti 
etc.  And  to  the  word  "lower"  a  footnote  waa  attached,  aa  fbllowa:  "Extanw 
and  obrioua,  aa  befng  tmtbi  of  nMre  imitation — itatementa  of  tbe  materiala  and  oMUi 
•f  imtnTe,  not  of  her  mind."] 

*  [Ed•.l•^d2r•ad:— 

"fai••kie«]eAnotllfalff  talMdedred,butBnain1)nIla,andniiiat  remain  .  ■  ■  ] 
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other  sources  of  beauty,  be  might,  ihere  can  be  little  doubt, 
have  be«i  <me  of  our  greatest  artiMts.  Bat  it  often  grieves  us 
to  see  how  his  power  is  limited  to  a  particular  laoment,  to 
that  eaaest  moment  for  imitation,  when  laaow-  .j^  jsifwaft- 
ledge  of  fonn  may  be  superseded  by  management  imm,  nd  w« 
rf  the  brush,  and  the  judgmoit  of  the  colourist  ''***"*  *"*^ 
by  the  numufiM^ure  of  a  colour ;  the  moment  when  all  form 
is  mdted  down  and  drifted  away  in  the  descending  veil  of 
rain,  and  whra  the  variable  and  fitful  colours  of  the  heaven 
ue  lost  in  the  monotonous  grey  of  its  stmm  tones.*  We  can 
(Xily  account  for  this  by  supposing  that  there  is  something 
radically  wrong  in  his  method  of  study;  for  a  man  of  his 
evidoit  depth  oi  feeling  and  pure  love  of  truth  ought  not  to 
be,  cumot  be,  except  from  some  strange  error  in  his  mode 
of  out-of-door  |vactice,  thus  limited  in  his  range,  and  liable 
to  decline  of  power.  We  have  little  doubt  that  almost  all 
snch  fiulures  arise  from  the  artist's  n^Iecting  the  use  of  the 
ch^k,^  and  supposing  that  either  the  power  of  drawing  foims, 
or  the  sense  oi  their  beauty,  can  be  maintained  unweakened 
or  imUunted,  without  constant  and  laborious  studies  in  simple 

*  I  ought  here,  however,  to  hare  noted  another  effect  of  the  rain-cloud, 
which,  so  far  u  I  know,  has  been  rendered  only  hy  Copley  Fielding.  It  is 
Men  ehicAy  in  clouds  gathering  for  rain,  when  the  tky  !•  entirely  oovered 
with  a  grey  veil  rippled  or  waved  with  pendent  swells  of  soft  texture,  but 
exceasively  hard  and  liny  in  their  edges.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  an 
agreeable  or  impressive  form  of  the  rain-cloud,  but  It  1>  a  frequent  one,  and 
It  b  often  moat  faithfully  given  by  Fielding;  only  in  some  cases  the  edget 
boooming  a  Uttle  doubled  and  harah  have  given  a  look  of  failure  or  mit- 
adventure  to  some  even  of  the  best-studied  passages ;  and  something  of  the 
sane  lutrdness  of  Hne  is  occasionally  visible  in  his  drawing  of  clouds  by  wboM 
nature  it  is  not  warranted.* 

__^ 

the  fbotnota,  sad  r«ad  in  the  taxt  after  th«  irords 

"itonn  tones" : — 

"•0  surely  M  Copley  Flel4ii^  attempts  the  sGghtMt  hint  at  cloud  form,  beyond 
the  edgeteas  nff,  wbleh  is  tossed  and  twisted  In  the  drift  of  the  rain,  does  (w 
become  liuj,  hard,  and  expresnonlen, — m  inrely  as  he  Icavas  the  particular 
tray*  and  hrowas  vliose  luraionynaa  scarcely  be  bnaei'leat,  and  attempts  the 
sUfffatest  pasMge  of  real  colour,  much  more  when  he  plunges  into  the  dlfi- 
culties  of  elaborate  and  elemted  compodtion,  docs  he  become  affsoted.  Use, 
and  feeblth  We  can  .  .  ." 
WWb  tte  pasMgee  here  on  Copley  Fieldii^s  fondnen  for  rain-dauds,  e£  Mvdtm 

fUiUen,  vol.  \v.  eh.  v.  g  1,  and  Art  ^En^mtd,  %  100.] 
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light  and  shade,  of  form  txiy.  The  brush  is  at  once  the 
artist's  greatest  aid  and  enemy;  it  enables  him  to  make  his 
power  available,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  undtfmines  his 
power,  and  unless  it  be  c(Mistantly  rgected  for  the  poicil, 
never  can  be  ri^tly  used.  But  ^^uitever  the  obstacle  be, 
we  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  one  which,  once  seen,  may  be 
overcome  or  removed ;  and  we  are  in  the  constant  hope  of 
seeing  this  finely  minded  artist  shake  off  his  lethargy,  break 
the  shackles  of  habit,  seek  in  extended  and  ri^t  study  the 
sources  of  real  power,  and  become,  what  we  have  full  faith 
in  his  capabihty  of  being,  one  of  the  leading  artists  of  his 
time. 

In  pasmig  to  the  works  of  our  greatest  modem  master^  it 
811  imoe4ti-  ^^^^  ^  premised  that  the  qualities  which  con- 
Its^  4/"  rwtoii-  stitute  a  most  essential  part  of  the  truth  of  the 
^S^^u^  rMn-cloud  are  in  no  d^^ree  to  be  rendoed  by 
Tuntm-jivm  engraving.  Its  indefiniteness  of  torn  and  tzaos- 
*"'""'**'  parent  form  is  fiu-  beyond  the  powM*  of  even  our 
best  engravers :  I  do  not  say  beyond  their  poanble  power,  if 
they  would  make  themselves  artists  as  well  as  workmen,  but  far 
beyond  the  powo*  they  actually  possess :  while  the  depth  and 
delicacy  of  the  greys  which  Turner  employs  or  produces,  as 
well  as  the  refinement  of  his  execution,  are,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  utterly  beyond  all  imitation  by  the  opaque  and  lifeless 
darkness  of  the  steel.  What  we  say  of  his  woi^,  therefore, 
must  be  understood  as  referring  only  to  the  original  drawings ; 
though  we  may  name  one  or  two  instances  in  which  the 
engraver  has,  to  a  certain  degree,  succeeded  in  distantly 
following  the  intention  of  the  master. 

Jumi^ges,  in  the  Rivers  of  France,^  ought,  peritaps,  afto- 

L12.  Bit  rm-  'what  wc  havc  said  of  Fielding,  to  be  our  first 
Hngt^Fi^  object  of  attention,  because  it  is  a  rendering  by 
mumauintk*  Turner  of  Fielding's  particular  moment,  and  the 
J^""*^-  only  one  existing,  for  Turner  never  repeats  himself. 
One  incture  is  allotted  to  one  truth ;  the  statement  is  perfectly 

I  [Pl*toKa.]llii7«cSriMand(*cZoire;  the  dnwiiw  i«  No.  155  in  the  N«tioul 
(hdleir.] 
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and  glotionsly  nuule,  and  he  passes  on  to  speak  of  a  fresh 
portion  of  God's  revelation.*  The  haze  of  sunlit  rain  of  this 
most  magnificent  picture,  the  gradual  retirement  of  the  dark 
wood  into  its  depth,  and  the  sparkling  and  evanescent  light 
which  sends  its  variable  Bashes  on  the  abbey,  figures,  foliage, 
and  foam,  require  no  comment ;  they  speak  home  at  once.' 
From  this  picture  we  should  pass  to  the  Llanthmy,!  which 

*  Compare  [put  ii.]  sec.  i.  chap.  iv.  §  5  [p.  157]. 

t  No  conception  cui  be  Canned  of  this  picture  frran  the  cngraTing.  It  ii 
perfa^M  the  most  marvellous  piece  of  execution  and  of  gnj  colour  exiating, 
except  perhaps  the  drawing  presently  to  be  noticed,  Laaod's  End.  Nothing 
ebe  can  be  set  beside  it,  even  of  Turner's  own  wn-ks,  mueh  lets  of  any  other 


>  [Eda.  1  and  2  continue : — 

"  Bat  let  it  be  eipecially  obMrved  hew  we  have,  added  to  ail  this,  jiut  whera 
the  rwnbaw  mrita  awar,  the  wnath  ef  swift  and  delicate  clmd-form,  left  In 
de^aire  light,  which  Fieldiiifr  could  only  hare  rendered  in  darknew,  «ud  even 
then  with  little  more  than  Uie  bare  suggestion  of  imperfect  outline ;  while 
Tamer  hu  |^a  oa  in  every  iaJi*  ■  aepwste  study  of  beautUel  and  sub- 
stantial form." 
Between  ^  12  and  %  13  eds.  l-<4  insert  an  additional  section  as  follows  :— 

"  But  there  is  yet  add«d  to  this  noble  compoeitlon  an  incident  which  may 
serre  ug  at  once  tor  a  &rther  illuatration  of  the  nature  and 
ibrms  at  elood,  and  for  a  inal  proof  how  deeply  and  philo-   §  IS.  lUuttra- 
sejAicallT  Turner  has  studied  them.  titm  ^Iha 

" '  Vve  have,  on  the  right  of  the  picture 
tkesmokaof  apaaaingateanboat    Nowtteat 

an  artjftcial  cloud  in  the  process  (rf  dissipation  ;  it  is  as  much   ofmottaj^rmr 
a  cloud  as  those  of  the  sky  itself,  that  is,  a  quantity  of  qftnuke  mut 
meirture  rendered  ridUe  hi  the  air  b^  imparftet  solution,    tieam. 
Accordingly,  observe  how  ezqulaitelr  irregular  and  broken 
are  its  forms,  how  shani  and  spray-like,  but  with  all  the  facts  obaerred  nhich 
were  pointed  oat  in  chap,  ii.  sf  uiia  neUon,  the  convex  side  to  the  wind,  the 
sharp  edge  on  that  side,  the  other  soft  and  loat.     Smoke,  on  the  contrary,  is 
an  aetualsubeUnce,  existing  independently  in  the  air ;  a  aoli^  opaque  body, 
subject  to  no  abeorption  or  diaaipation   hut  that   of  tenuity.     Obaerva  Ha 
volumes:  tliere  is  no  breaking  up  nor  disappearing  here ;  the  wind  carries  its 
elastic  globes  hefbre  H,  hut  does  not  dissolve  nor  break  them.{     Equally  con- 
vex and  void  of  angles  on  all  aides,  they  are  the  exact  representatives  of 
the  douda  of  the  old  master*,  and  serve  at  once  to  show  the  ignorance  and 
fitlsehood  of  these  latter,  and  the  accnracy  of  study  which  has  guided  Turner 
to  the  truth.'" 
J  "  Ii  do«a  not  do  M  untn  tiie  Tolumea  Ion  their  deiuity  by  Ineqoalit;  of  raotioB,  and  t^  the 

exBsDrioB  of  thfl  warn  air  wfaioh  ooDnra  tfaMu.    Thev  ara  than,  of  oonraa,  brokan  Into  fOTins 

MMmbHBs  thoM  at  olomb. "] 

■  [For  the  "Llanthony,"  ^  below,  p.  469.  Elsewhere  Ruskin  refers  to  the 
"Uanthony"  as  one  of  the  very  noblest  of  Turner's  second  period  {Pre-Sapha«t- 
it'*'>'t  %  Bfyf.  He  there  compares  it  with  an  early  sketch  of  the  same  scene  (about 
ITOfi)  as  an  instance  of  the  painter's  tenadty  of  memory  and  recurrence  to  early  im- 
pressions.   For  the  drawfag  of  land's  End,  see  below,  J  10.] 

m.  2  c 
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is  the  reDdering  of  the  moment  immediately  following  that 
jprrai  in  the  Jumi^iges.  The  shower  is  here  half 
Ifrttiring  exhausted,  half  passed  by,  the  last  drops  are 
^a^-  rattling  fEuntly  through  the  glimmering  hazd 
boughs,  the  white  torrrait,  swelled  by  the  sudden 
storm,  flings  up  its  hasty  jets  of  springing  spray  to  meet 
the  returning  li^t;  and  these,  as  if  the  heaven  regretted 
what  it  had  given,  and  were  taking  it  back,  pass  as  they 
leap,  into  vapour,  and  &I1  not  again,  but  vanish  in  the 
sh^ts  of  the  sunlight;*  hunying,  fitful,  wind-woven  sun- 
light, which  glides  through  the  thick  leaves,  and  paces 
al(»ig  the  pale  rocks  like  rain ;  half  conquering,  half  quenched 
by  the  veiy  mists  which  it  summons  itself  from  the  lighted 
pastures  as  it  passes,  and  gathers  out  of  the  drooping 
herbage  and  firom  the  streaming  crags;  sending  them  with 
messages  of  peace  to  the  far  summits  of  the  yet  unveiled 
mountains,  whose  sUence  is  still  broken  by  the  sound  a£  the 
rushing  rfun. 

With  this  noble  work  we  should  compare  one  of  which 
%i^  Andnf  ^^  *"™  better  judge  by  the  engraving,  the  Loch 
vomnmeing,  Coriskin,  iu  the  illustrations  to  Scott,^  because  it 
j^uHm^uanr  introduces  us  to  another  and  a  most  remarkable 
^J^*|^*  instance  of  the  artist's  vast  and  varied  knowledge. 
When  rain  falls  on  a  mounts  composed  chiefly 
of  barren  rocks,  their  surfaces,  being  violently  heated  by  the 
sun,  whose  most  intense  warmth  always  precedes  rain,  occasi<m 
sudd»i  and  violent  evaporation,  actually  converting  the  first 
shower  into  steam.  Consequently,  upon  all  such  hills,  m 
the  commencement  of  rain,   white  volumes  of  vapour  are 

*  I  know  no  effect  more  strlkinglj  ch&ncteristic  of  the  departure  of  «  stonn 
thui  the  tmokmg  of  the  inoiintBin  torrents.  The  esfa«tuted  air  ia  so  thint;  of 
moisture,  that  every  jet  of  spmy  is  seised  upon  by  It,  and  converted  into  vapoor 
as  it  springs  ;  uid  this  vapour  rises  so  densely  from  the  surface  oftbe  steam  as 
to  give  it  the  exact  appearance  of  boiling  water.  I  have  seen  the  whole  coarse 
of  the  Arve  at  Chamonix  one  line  of  dense  cloud,  dissipating  as  somi  as  it  had 
risen  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  surface,  but  entirely  concealing  the  water 
from  an  observer  pUced  above  it 

I  [Loch  Coriskin  was  engraved  in  vol.  z.  of  Sootf  s  PmUmI  Worlu  (1834).] 
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instantaneously  and  universally  formed,  which  rise,  are  absorbed 
by  the  atmosphere,  and  again  descend  in  rain  to  rise  in  tnsh 
volumes  until  the  sui&ces  of  the  hiUs  are  cooled.  Where  there 
is  grass  or  vegetation,  this  effect  is  diminished;  where  there 
is  foliage  it  scarcely  takes  place  at  all.  Now  this  effect  has 
evidently  been  especially  chosen  by  Turner  for  Loch  Coriskin, 
not  only  because  it  enabled  him  to  relieve  its  ja^^ed  forms 
with  vdling  vapoiu,  but  to  tell  the  tale  which  no  pencilling 
could,  the  story  of  its  utter  absolute  barrenness  of  unlichened, 
dead,  desolated  rock : 

"The  wildcat  glen,  but  this,  cao  show 
Some  touch  of  nature's  graiitl  glow; 
On  high  Benmore  green  mosses  grow. 
And  hesth-bells  bud  in  deep  Glencoe, 

And  copse  on  Cmchan-Ben ; 
But  here, — above,  around,  below. 

On  mountain,  or  in  glen. 
Nor  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  plant,  nor  flower. 
Nor  aught  of  vegetative  power, 

The  weaiy  eye  maj  ken ; 
For  all  is  rocks  at  random  thrown. 
Black  waves,  bare  crags,  and  banks  of  stone." 

— Lord  of  the  bUt,  Canto  ul* 

Here,  again,  we  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  scientific  and 
entire  acquaintance  with  nature,  before  this  great  artist  can  be 
understood.  That  which,  to  the  ignorant,  is  little  more  than 
an  unnatural  and  meaningless  confusion  of  steam-like  vapour, 
is  to  the  experienced  such  a  fuU  and  perfect  expression  of  the 
character  of  the  spot,  as  no  means  of  art  could  have  otherwise 
given. 

In  the  Long  Ships  Lighthouse,  Land's  End,  we  have  clouds^ 

>  [^  xiv.     See  Appendix  vi.,  p.  686.1 

*  [BIb.  1  and  2  rttd  :— 

"Tbe' Long  Ships  Ughthouse,  land's  End,' ii,  perhap«,afiDer  instance  of  the 
painting  of  the  rain-clond  than  an;  yoi  given-  Taken  h  a  whole,  it  is, 
perhBM,  the  noblert  drawing  of  Turner's  eziitinf.  The  engraving  is  good, 
SB  a  Plata,  but  conveys  not  the  ilif^htest  idea  of  the  original.  We  nave  here 
clouds  .  .  ." 

Turner's  dmwitig  of  the  Long  Ships  Ligfathonse  (a  mile  ^m  the  shore  of  lAOd's 
End)  wss  pnblislted  in  No.  20  of  Bngbtnti  and  Wah*.     The  drawing  (now  in  the 
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without  nin,  at  twilight,  envdoping  the  difis  of  the  coast, 
%i6.Tim^raw-  ^ut  Concealing  nothing,  every  outline  being  visible 
Sy  itfirmt-  throu^  their  gloom ;  and  not  only  the  outline, 
^tk!iM^*  for  it  is  easy  to  do  this,  but  the  aurface.  The 
^^  bank   <^  rocky   coast   approaches  the  spectator 

inch  by  inch,  felt  clearer  and  clearer  as  it  withdraws  horn 
-  the  garment  of  cloud ;  not  by  edges  more  and  more  d^ned, 
but  by  a  surface  more  and  more  unveiled.  We  have  thus 
the  painting,  not  of  a  mere  transparent  veil,'  but  of  a  sdid 
body  of  cloud,  every  inch  of  whose  increasing  distance  is 
marked  and  felt.  But  the  great  wonder  of  the  picture  is 
the  intensity  of  gloom  idiich  is  attained  in  pure  wann 
grey,  without  either  blackness  or  blueness.  It  is  a  ^oom 
dependent  rather  oa  the  enwmous  space  and  depth  indi- 
cated, than  on  actual  pitch  of  colour ;  distant  by  real  drawing, 
without  a  grain  of  blue;  dai^  by  real  substance,  without 
a  stroke  of  blackness:  and  with  all  this,  it  is  not  formless, 
but  fiill  of  indications  of  character,  wild,  irr^fular,  shattered, 
and  indefinite ;  full  of  the  energy  of  storm,  fiery  in  haste, 
and  yet  flinging  back  out  of  its  motion  the  fitful  swirls  of 
bounding  drift,  of  tortured  vapour  tossed  up  like  men's  hands, 
as  in  defiance  of  the  tempest,  the  jets  of  resulting  whirl- 
wind, hurled  back  from  the  rocks  into  the  &ce  of  the  coming 
darkness,  which,  beyond  all  other  characters,  mark  the  raised 
passion  ,of  the  elements.  It  is  this  untraceable,*  uncon- 
nected, yet  perpetual  form,  this  Mness  of  character  absorbed 
in  universal  energy,  which  distinguish  nature  and  Turner 
from  all  their  imitators.  To  roll  a  volume  of  smoke  before 
the  wind,  to  indicate  motion  or  violence  by  monotonous 
similarity  of  line  and  direction,  is  for  the  multitude ;  but  to 
mark  the  independent  passiim,  the  tumultuous  separate  ex- 
istence, of  every  wreath  of  writhing  vapour,  yet  swept  away 


oallKtioa  of  Mr.  John  E.  T&flor)  it  euipnved  by  photo^imrure  in  roL  iu  of  IWmt 
•luf  RmMn,    A  portion  of  the  foraground,  enj^nved  bj  Annftus  from  «  drawiiv  ^I 
Riuk^  ii  her*  ^ven  (plAto  hcinau.  H6.  Me  note  ebore,  on  p.  ur.).] 
>  iKda.  1  end  2 hen  inaert,  "like  Fteldinr't  nia."] 

I.  l-4eBe^ael  note  wee  edded  here  :— g  17  :  "The  individoel  oberaettf 


of  iU  perU."] 
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and  overpowovd  by  one  omnipotence  of  storm,  and  tiius  to 
bid  us 

"  Be  ■■  »  preaeooe  or  ft.motion — one 
Among  the  nuutjr  there ;  and  while  the  tnlati 
Plying,  and  nifiiy  vapoun,  c«lL  out  >hapes 
And  ^uitomB  froin  the  engs  utd  lolkl  earth. 
As  fwt  u  A  muaicUn  acatten  soimda 
Out  of  an  initninient," — ^ 

this  belmigs  only  to  nature  and  to  him. 

The  drawing  of  Coventry  may  be  particularized  as  a  further 
example  of  this  fine  suggestion  of  irregularity  and  giajriHrMiK- 
fitftilness,  through  very  constant  parallelism  of  ehud  in  a» 
direction,  both  in  rain  and  clouds.  The  great  mass  *'**'*' 
of  cloud  which  trarerses  the  whole  picture  is  characterized 
tiiroughout  by  severe  right  lines,  nearly  parallel  with  each 
other,  into  which  every  one  of  its  wreaths  has  a  tendency 
to  range  itself;  but  no  one  of  these  ri^t  lines  is  actually 
and  entirely  parallel  to  any  otiier,  though  aiU.  have  a  certain 
tendency,  more  or  less  defined  in  each,  which  impresses  the 
mind  with  the  most  distinct  idea  of  parallelism.  Neither  are 
any  of  the  lines  actually  straight  and  unbroken ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  all  made  up  of  the  most  exquisite  and  varied 
curves,  and  it  is  the  imagined  Una  which  joins  the  apices  of 
these,  a  tangent  to  them  all,  which  is  in  reality  straight.* 
They  are  suggested,  not  represented,  right  tines:  but  the 
whole  volume  of  cloud  is  visibly  and  totally  bounded  by 
them ;  and,  in  consequence,  its  whole  body  is  felt  to  be  draped 
out  and  elongated  by  the  force  of  the  tempest  which  it  carries 
with  it,  and  every  (me  of  its  wreaths  to  be  (as  was  before  ex- 
plained) not  so  much  something  borne  before  or  by  ^  jy  onnmarvi 
the  wind,  as  the  visible  form  and  presence  of  the  leiihjbmughtm 
wind  itself.  We  could  not  possibly  point  out  a  ******'• 
more  magnificent  piece  of  drawing  as  a  contrast  to  such  works 

*  Note  eipecUllj  the  6aA  uppermost  outline  of  the  man. 


>  [WDrdaworth,  Tht  ExatrtUm,  Book  ItJ 

■  [Ineda.  l-lthemarginalnotaruna,  "DMpstndiad  formof  rrlft  rain-elond  In  the 
'  Coremtrjr.' "    The  drawing  of  Coventry  wai  pnbllriked  in  No.  17  itt  BHgbMd  mtd  frtltt.] 
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of  SalvatOT  as  that  before  alluded  to  (159  Bulwich  Gallery).' 
Both  are  rolling  masses  of  connected  cloud;  but  in  Turner's 
there  is  not  one  curve  that  repeats  another,  nor  one  curve  in 
itself  monotonous,  or  without  character,  and  yet  every  part 
and  portion  of  the  cloud  is  rigidly  subjected  to  the  same 
finrward,  fierce,  inevitable  influence  of  storm.  In  Salvatcn's 
every  curve  repeats  its  neighbour,  every  curve  is  monotonous 
in  itself,  and  yet  the  whole  cloud  is  curling  about  hither  and 
thither,  evidently  without  the  slightest  notion  where  it  is 
going  to,  and  unregulated  by  any  general  influence  wfaatso- 
evet.  I  could  not  bring  tc^ether  two  finer  or  more  instructive 
examples,  the  one  of  everything  that  is  perfect,  the  other  of 
everything  that  is  childish  or  abominable,  in  the  representation 
of  the  same  facts. 

But  there  is  yet  more  to  be  noticed  in  this  noble  sky  of 

Turner's.  Not  only  are  the  lines  of  the  rolling 
^^1^^  cloud  thus  irregular  in  their  parallelism,  but  those 
f*^^^  of  the  falling  rain  are  equally  varied  in  their 
Mrfdnwm-  direction,  indicating  the  gusty  changetiilness  of 
*^J"*f'"'**     the  wind,  and  yet  kept  so  straight  and  stem  in 

their  individual  descent,  that  we  are  not  suffered 
to  forget  its  strength.  This  impression  is  still  farther  en- 
hanced by  the  drawing  of  the  smoke,  which  blows  eveiy  way 
at  once,  yet  turning  perpetually  in  each  of  its  swirls  back 
in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  but  so  sudd^y  and  violently 
as  almost  to  assimie  the  angular  lines  of  lightning.  Farther, 
to  complete  the  impression,  be  it  observed  tiiat  all  the  cattle, 
both  upon  the  near  and  distant  hill-side,  have  left  off  gra^ng, 
and  are  standing  stock  still  and  stiff,  with  their  heads  down 
and  their  backs  to  the  wind ;  and  finally,  that  we  may  be 
told  not  CHily  what  the  storm  is,  but  what  it  has  beoi,  the 
gutter  at  the  side  of  the  road  is  gushing  in  a  complete  torrent, 
and  particular  attention  is  directed  to  it  by  the  full  burst  of 
light  in  the  sky  being  brought  just  above  it,  so  that  all  its 
waves  are  bright  with  the  reflection. 

>  [Now  No.  137.    See  mbo  pp.  37«,  477.] 
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But  I  have  not  quite  done  with  this  noble  picture  yet^ 
Impetuous  douds,  twisted  rain,  flickering  sun-  §  jg,  g^p^ci. 
shine,  fleeting  shadow,  gushing  wsto',  and  op-  o^r  if  <»»('««' 
pressed  cattle,  all  speak  the  same  story  of  tumult,  nf  extreme 
fitfulness,  power,  and  velocity.  Only  <me  thing  '"^'"^ 
is  wanted,  a  passage  of  repose  to  contrast  with  it  all ;  and 
it  is  given.  Hi^  and  fSu-  above  the  dark  volumes  of  the 
swift  rain-doud,  are  seen  on  the  left,  through  their  (^>ening, 
the  quiet,  horizcmtal,  nlmt  flakes  of  the  highest  cirrus,  resting 
in  the  repose  of  the  deep  sky.  Of  all  else  that  we  have 
noticed  in  this  drawing,  some  faint  idea  can  be  formed  from. 
liie  engraving;  but  of  the  dehcate  and  soft  forms  of  these 
pausing  vapours  not  the  slightest,  and  still  less  of  the  exquisite 
depth  and  palpitating  tenderness  of  the  blue  with  which  they 
are  islanded.  Engravers,  indeed,  invariably  lose  the  effect  of 
aU  passages  of  cold  colour,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  is 
to  be  ^ss!f^,pale  in  order  to  indicate  distance ;  whereas  it  ought 
commonly  to  be  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  sky.* 

To  appreciate  the  full  truth  of  this  passage,  we  must 
understand  another   effect  peculiar  to  the  rain-  §  20.  n« 
cloud,  that  its  (^>enings  exhibit  the  purest*  blue  ^^^^^ 
which  the  sky  ever  shows.      For  as  we  saw,  in  parage. '  f»- 
the   first  chapter  in    this   section,  that   aqueous  ■^*,?J'I|^f^ 
v^mur  alwa^  turns  the  dcy  more  or  less  grey,  4/trrratM,«M( 
it  follows  that  we  never  can  see  the  azure  so  **"•"**■ 
intense  as  when  the  greater  part  of  this  vi^ur  has  just 
fidlen  in  rain.     Then,  and  then  only,  pure  blue  sky  becomes 
visible  in  the  first  openings,  distinguished  es^tecially  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  clouds  melt  into  it ;  their  edges  pasang 
off  in  &nt  white  threads  and  fringes,  through  which  the 
blue  shines  more  and  more  intensdy,  till  the  last  trace  of 
vi^Kmr  is  lost  in  its  perfect  colour.      It  is  mily  the  upper 

'  [Ed.  1  (o^)  opeiw  thiB  awtioii  tkni . — 

"  Fmd  m«  aueh  *  miynifTTTit  ctatraient  of  mU  truth  u  thu  MBOiiff  tbe  old 
maaten,  and  I  will  aaj  Adr  warks  are  wortli  aomethiii;.  Bnt  I  dsto  ovt 
^uita  dww,"  otc] 

*  [Tba  aantniM,  "  Vj^mtn  .  .  .  iwt  of  tba  aky,"  wh  fint  added  in  «d.  2.] 

*  [For  "  paraat,"  ad.  1  (onlr)  rcadis  "  puraat  and  moat  parAtt"] 
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white  clouds,  howevo*,  which  do  this,  <x  the  last  fragments 
of  rain-clouds  becoming  white  as  they  dis^pear,  so  that  the 
blue  is  never  corrupted  by  the  cloud,  but  raily  paled  and 
broken  with  pure  white,  the  purest  white  which  the  sky  ever 
shows.  Thus  we  have  a  melting  and  palpitating  colour,  never 
the  same  for  two  inches  together,  deepening  and  broodoiing 
here  and  there  into  intensity  of  perfect  azure,  then  driftii^ 
and  dying  away,  through  every  tone  of  pure  pale  sl^,  into 
the  snow  white  of  the  filmy  cloud.  Over  this  roU  ihe  de- 
termined edges  of  the  rain-clouds,  throwing  it  all  &r  back, 
as  a  retired  scene,  into  the  upper  sky.  Of  this  effect^  the 
old  masters,  as  far  as  I  ronember,  have  taken  no  cc^nizani^ 
whatsoever ;  all  with  them  is,  as  we  partially  noticed  before, 
either  white  cloud  or  pure  blue :  they  have  no  notion  of  any 
double  dealing  or  middle  measures.  They  bore  a  hole  in 
the  sky,  and  let  you  up  into  a  pool  of  deep  stagnant  bliie» 
marked  off  by  the  clear  round  edges  of  imp^turbable  im- 
penetrable cloud  on  all  sides ;  beauti&l  in  positive  colour, 
but  totally  destitute  of  that  exquisite  gradation  and  change, 
that  ileetmg,  panting,  hesitating  efibrt,  with  which  the  first 
glance  of  the  natural  sky  is  shed  throu^  the  turbulence  of 
the  earth-storm. 

They  have  some  excuse,  however,  for  not  attempting  this* 


§21, 


in  the  nature  of  their  material,  as  one  accidental 


q^mrMflfMv  dash  of  the  brush  with  water-colour,  on  a  piece 
fRoTmi^  of  wet  or  damp  paper,  will  come  nearer  the  truth 
^-  VM^it  and  transparency  of  this  run-blue  than  the  labour 
of  a  day  in  oils;  and  the  purity  and  felicity  of 
some  of  the  careless,  melting,  wata--colour  skies  of  Cox  and 
Tayler '  may  well  make  us  fiistidious  in  all  effects  of  this  kind. 
It  is,  however,  only  in  the  drawings  of  Turner  that  we  hare 
this  perfect  transparency  and  variation  of  blue  given*  in  asso- 
ciation with  liie  p^ection  of  considered  form.  In  Tayl«- 
and    Cox    the    forms    are    always   partially  accidental    and 

'  rOppMlt«"oFthUeffMt,"ete.,  eda.  1-1  lure  a  nwrfiml  note,  "fi  (33).    AbMuw 
of  thjj  efect  In  tha  work*  of  Us  old  niMten."] 

■  [For  Cox,  He  Above,  p.  46  n. ;  for  Tefler,  p.  180  «.] 
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unconadered,  often  essentuily  bad,  and  always  incomplete :  in 
Turner  the  dash  of  the  brush  is  as  completely  under  the  rule 
of  thou^t  and  feeling  as  its  slowest  line ;  all  that  it  does  is 
perfect,  and  could  not  be  altered  even  in  a  hair's-breadth 
without  injury ;  in  addition  to  this,  peculiar  management  and 
execution  are  used  in  obtaining  quality  in  the  colour  itself, 
totally  different  fitnn  the  manipulation  of  any  other  artist; 
and  none,  who  have  ever  spent  so  much  as  one  hour  of  thar 
lives  over  his  drawing,  can  forget  those  dim  passages  of 
dreamy  blue,  barred  and  severed  with  a  thousand  delicate  and 
soft  and  snowy  forms,  which,  gleaming  in  their  patience  of  hope 
between  the  troubled  rushings  of  the  racked  earth-cloud,  melt 
farther  and  farther  back  into  the  height  of  heaven  until  the  eye 
is  bewildered  and  the  heart  lost  in  the  intensity  of  their  peace. 
I  do  not  say  that  this  is  beautiful,  I  do  not  say  it  is  ideal  or 
refined,  I  only  ask  you  to  watch  for  the  first  opening  of  the 
clouds  after  the  next  south  rain,  and  tell  me  if  it  be  not  true. 

The  Gosport  '■  affords  us  an  instance  more  exquisite  even 
than  the  passage  above  named  in  the  Coventry,  of  „  ^^  exotu- 
the  use  o(  this  melting  and  dewy  blue,  accom-  iim'qfnMr 
panied  by  two  distances  of  rain-cloud ;  one  tower-  o^Omwi* 
iag  over  tiie  horizon,  seen  blue  with   excessive  mdotker 
distance  tJuou^  crystal  atmosphere;  the  other 
breaking  overhead  in  the  warm  sulphurous  fi-agments  of  spray, 
whose   loose   and   shattering   transparency,  being  the   most 
essential  characteristic  of  the  near  rain-cloud,  is  precisely  that 
whidi   the  old   masters   are   sure   to   contradict  » ^  ^^^ 
Look,  for  instance,  at  the  wreaths  of  chud  (?)  in  tratUd  wuk 
the  Dido  and  ^Eneas  of  Caspar  Poussin,*  with  S?%fa5L( 
th&r  unpleasant  edges  cut  as  hard  and  solid  and  in  oe  Dido  and 
opaque  and    smooth    as   thick    black    paint   can      "*"' 
make  them,  rolled  up  over  one  another  like  a  dirty  sail  badly 

>  [Otglattd  anrf  WoIm,  No.  11.  Tlw  drmwinf  wu  In  the  Riukin  collM^on  :  "th* 
Meond  drawing  of  hi*  I  ewppMMwd."  See,  for  uioUiflT  dewription  of  It,  tfoU*  on 
Alt  Drawhigt  ^  Tuner,  No.  37  :  fbr  Its  aeqakHion,  Pntterita,  11.  efa.  1.  §  12 ;  and  for 
a  refbrcnoe  to  tlie  tgun-Hivrlog  In  It,  Ao(m  ^n  Iht  ntraar  OaUtty  at  Mdriborot^ 
B^mm,  I.  No.  A22.    It  ii  engraved  In  toL  1.  of  Tkmer  and  AutMn.] 

*  [Cy.  above,  p.  3M.] 
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reefed.  Or  look  at  the  agreeable  transparency  and  vaziely  of 
the  cloud-edge  where  it  cuts  the  mountam  in  N.  Foussin's 
Phoci<Hi ;  ^  and  compare  this  with  tlie  wreaths  which  float 
across  the  precipice  in  the  second  vignette  in  Campbell,  or 
which  gather  around  liie  Ben  Lomond,  the  white  rain  gleam- 
ing beneath  their  dark  transparent  shadows ;  or  which  drift 
up  along  the  flanks  of  the  wooded  hills,  called  from  the  river 
by  the  morning  light  in  the  Oakhampton ;  or  which  island 
the  crags  of  Snowdon  in  the  Llanberis,  or  melt  alcaig  the 
Cumberland  hills,  while  Turner  leads  us  across  the  sands  of 
Morecunbe  Bay.*  This  last  drawing  deserves  especial  notice; 
It  is  of  an  evening  in  spring,  when  the  south  rain  has  ceased 
at  sunset;  and,  through  the  lulled  and  golden  air,  the  con- 
Aised  and  fantastic  mists  float  up  along  the  hollows  of  the 
mountains,  white  and  pure,  the  resurrection  in  spirit  of  the 
new  fallen  run,  catching  shadows  from  the  precipices,  and 
mocking  the  dark  peaks  with  their  own  mountain-like  but 
melting  forms  till  the  solid  mountains  seem  in  motion  like 
liiose  waves  of  cloud,  emeiging  and  vanishing  as  the  weak 
vrind  passes  by  their  summits;  while  the  blue  level  ni^t 
advances  along  tiie  sea,  and  the  surging  breakers  leap  up  to 
catch  the  last  light  from  the  path  of  the  sunset. 

I  need  not,  however,  insist  upon  Turner's  peculiar  power 
.  24  Titmti't  °^  I'endering  muf ,  and  all  those  passages  c^  ccm- 
pnoer  ^rmt-  fusion  between  earth  and  air,  when  the  mountain 
**"**  "**■  is  melting  into  the  cloud,  or  the  horizcm  into  the 
twilight ;  because  his  supremacy  in  these  points  is  altogether 
undiqiuted,  exc^it  by  p«*sons  to  whom  it  would  be  impos- 
sible  to  prove  uiything  which  did  not  fall  unda  the  torm  of 

'  fNAtianal  Gall«7,  No.  40.     See  above,  pp.  263  »,,  305.1 

*  [Theieeoiid  vlfnetU  In  Cunpbe]iaa37)ii  the  ■<AndeiCont"(i2/:  below,  pp.417, 
434).  The  "Ben  LomDnd  "  i«  ''  Luoh  Lomond  "  (vignette  for  Rogen'  Poem*),  dnw- 
ing  No.  240  in  the  National  Galleiy  {qf.  belon,  p.  MO).  The  "Oakhampton" 
(properlf  Okchampton)  ma  publiahed  in  No.  5  of  England  and  Walet  (tf.  ahoTe, 
p.  236),  "  Uanberia  "  waa  in  No.  IS  of  the  aame ;  lee  Modem  Pahitert,  toL  r.  pL  ix. 
ch.  zi.  &  8  n.|  «here  a  portion  of  the  drawing  is  engraved,  Plata  80).  The  dnwins 
ia  wUida  "  Turner  leads  ua  acroa*  the  Muids  of  Morecambe  Baj"  is  the  "  Meyshan^^ 
in  the  Roakin  collection ;  lee  Ifola  en  ku  DraKbigi  bg  Turner,  No.  2fi,  and,  for 
another  deacription  of  it,  Elementt  qf  Drawing,  g  244.  It  ia  engraved  in  Tumtr 
and  AuMn.] 
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a  Rule  of  Three:  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the 
studied  form  and  colour  of  this  great  artist  should  be  little 
understood,  because  they  require,  for  the  full  percepti<m  of 
their  meaning  imd  truth,  such  knowledge  and  such  time  as 
not  oae  in  a  thousand  possesses,  or  can  bestow ;  but  yet  the 
truth  of  them  for  that  very  reason  is  capable  of  demonstration, 
and  there  is  hope  of  our  being  able  to  make  it  in  some  degree 
fdt  and  comprehended  even  by  those  to  whom  it  is  now  a 
dead  Iett»,  or  an  oflence.  But  the  aerial  ^  and  misty  effects 
of  landscape,  being  matters  of  which  the  eye  should  be  simply 
cognizant,  and  without  effort  of  thought,  as  it  is  of  light, 
must,  wh«e  they  are  exquisitely  rendered,  either  be  felt  at 
once,  or  prove  that  degree  of  blindness  and  bluntness  in  the 
feelings  of  the  observer  which  there  is  little  hope  of  ever 
c<mquering.  Of  course,  for  persons  who  have  never  seen  in 
their  lives  a  cloud  vanishing  on  a  mountain  side,  and  whose 
conceptions  of  mist  or'  vapour  are  limited  to  ambiguous 
outlines  of  spectral  hackney-coaches  and  bodiless  lamp-posts, 
discerned  throu^  a  brown  combination  of  sulphiu-,  soot,  and 
gas-light,  there  is  yet  some  hope ;  we  cannot  indeed  tell  them 
what  the  morning  mist  is  like  in  mountain  ur,  but  &u-  be  it 
frcMn  us  to  tell  tiiem  that  they  are  incapable  of  feeling  its 
beauty  if  they  will  seek  it  for  themselves.  But  if  you  have 
ever  in  your  life  had  one  opportunity,  with  your  eyes  imd 
heart  open,  of  seeing  the  dew  rise  from  a  hill  pasture,  or  the 
storm  gather  on  a  sea-cliff,  and  if  you  yet  have  no  feeling  for 
the  glorious  passages  of  mingled  earth  and  heaven  which 
Turner  calls  up  before  you  into  breathing  tangible  being, 
there  is  indeed  no  hope  for  your  apathy,  art  will  never  touch 
you,  nor  nature  inform,* 

'  [Opporits  "  Bat  th«  aerUl,"  etc.,  eda.  1-4  have  •  nurginal  note :  "  §  28.  HI* 
effects  1^  miat  ao  perfect  ttiat,  if  not  at  onoe  undentood,  they  can  no  more  be  expUned 
or  reucnud  «a  than  nator*  henelt"] 

*  [Edi.  1-4  here  ioMrt  a  further  parafrraph  : — 

"  It  ironld  be  utterly  abaurd,  among  the  innutnerable  peaaagea  of  the  kind 
^Tcn  thmnghout  his  worka,  Ut  point  to  one  as  more  charac- 
teriatic  or  more  perfect  than  another.     The  '  Simmer  I^e,    §  W.  Variow 
near  AAng,'  for  expreaaion  of  miat  pemded  with  lanliKht,   auUmce*. 
— the  '  I«ke  Lncenie,'  ■  recent  and  unengrared  drawing',  for 
the  receaaion  of  near  mountain  form,  not  into  dark,  but  into  lumitwi*  cloud, 
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One  word  respecting  Turner's  more  viol^it  stwnu ;  fiv  we 
§  25  Tanur't  ***^^  hitherto  been  speakiiig  only  of  the  softcr 
MMwirioimt  rain-clouds,  associated  with  gusfy  tempests,  but 
JS^«^  not  of  the  thunder-cloud  and  the  whiriwind.  If 
*  '"V  Uiere  be  any  one  point  in  which  engravers  disgrace 
themselves  more  than  in  another,  it  is  in  their 
rendering  of  daric  and  furious  storm.  It  spears  to  be  utterly 
impossible  to  force  it  into  their  heads  that  an  artist  does  not 
leave  his  colour  with  a  ^larp  edge  and  an  angular  form  by 
accidrat,  or  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  pleasure  cf 
altering  it  and  improving  upon  it ;  and  equally  impossible  to 
persuade  them  that  energy  and  gloom  may  in  some  circum- 
stances be  arrived  at  without  any  extraordinary  expenditure 
g  26.  Oenerai  ®^  "'^'  ^  *™  awBTC  of  no  engntvcT  of  the  present 
tftiem  if  lamt'  day  whose  ideas  of  a  storm-cloud  are  not  com- 
tapeaifrmins.  pjjg^  uiidfT  two  heads,  foundncss  and  bladcness ; 
and,  indeed,  tJieir  general  principles  of  trsnslatitHi  (as  may 
be  distinctly  gathered  from  their  larger  works)  are  the  follow- 
ing : — 1.  AVhere  the  drawing  Is  grey,  make  the  paper  black. 
2.  Where  the  drawing  is  white,  cover  the  paper  with  zigzag 
lines.  8.  Where  the  drawing  has  particularly  tender  tones, 
cross-hatch  them.  4.  Where  any  outline  is  particularly 
angular,  make  it  round.  5.  Where  there  are  votical  reflec- 
tions in  water,  express  them  with  very  distinct  horizcmtal 
lines.  6.  Where  there  is  a  passage  of  particular  simplicity, 
treat  it  in  sections.  7.  Where  there  is  anything  intoitionally 
concealed,  make  it  out    Yet,  in  spite  of  the  necessity  whidi 

the  moat  difficult  thing  to  do  in  art, — the  'Harleoh'  Aw  wepieMioii  of  ths 
•ame  pbanomeiu.  shoira  over  Twt  spacM  in  diitaot  raiiffM  of  billa, — Um 
'  Ebranbratat«iii,  ■  noent  dnwinr,  for  oxprcaalon  of  miat  tWng'  froM  tfcft 
lur&oe  of  wmtwat  auiMet, and,  finall]',  the  g-loriona'Obenreeer  end  'Nemi,'* 
for  peMBftea  of  ell  anited,  omj,  howevflr,  be  nanad,  aa  noble  initineaa,  tbo^;h 
in  oamlnff  five  work*  1  inaolt  five  handred." 

*  In  th*  powwioB  of  B.  G.  Wiadui,  Eaq.,  of  TottaDbem. 
The  "SitonieT  (Semar)  I^ke,  near  Aakrix"  waa  engrared  in  SiekmimMdrt.  The 
"I«l[e  Luoeme"  mnat  be  one  of  the  drawings  of  that  aubject  rrierrad  to  in  tbe 
Sl^ogue  to  Riukm'a  Jfotu  on  hit  J}raimig§  bjf  Turner.  The  "  Harlech  "  wu  In  No. 
21  of  England  and  Walei.  The  "  Ehrenbreitatelu  "  waa  in  Roalda'a  eolleetian ;  aee 
No.  62  in  the  Adtof ,  It  ia  ongnred  in  IWimt  and  fituMn.  "Obenraaal"  and  "Nami,~ 
in  tbe  Wlndua  Collection,  were  engraved  In  Flnden'a  Bopai  OaMfy  qfBnUtk  AH.'\ 
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all  engravers  impose  upon  themselves  of  rigidly  observing  this 
oode  of  general  laws,  it  is  difficult  to  emiceive  how  such  pieces 
of  work  as  the  plates  of  Stonehenge  and  Winchelsea  could 
ever  have  been  presented  to  the  public,  as  in  any  way  re- 
sembling, or  possessing  even  the  most  ftunciful  relation  to,  the 
Turner  drawings  of  the  same  subjects.^  The  original  of  the 
StCMidienge  is  p^haps  the  standard  of  storm-  r  27.  The  ttom 
drawing,  both  for  the  overwhelming  power  and  ^  the  sum«- 
gigantic  prop<vtions  and  spaces  of  its  cloud  forms,  ^'^'^' 
and  for  the  tronaidous  qualities  of  lurid  and  sulphurous 
colours  which  are  gained  in  them.  All  its  forms  are  marked 
with  violent  angles,  as  if  the  whole  muscular  energy,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  cloud  were  writhing  in  every  fold :  and  their 
^ntastic  and  fiery  volumes  have  a  peculiar  horror,  an  awful 
life,  shadowed  out  in  their  strange,  swift,  fearful  outlines 
which  oppress  the  mind  more  than  even  the  threatening  of 
their  gigantic  gloom.  The  white  lightning,  not  as  it  is  drawn 
by  less  observant  or  less  capable  painters,  in  zigzag  fortifi- 
cations, but  in  its  own  dreadful  irregularity  of  streaming  fire, 
is  brought  down,  not  moely  over  the  dark  clouds,  but 
throun^  the  full  light  of  an  illumined  opening  to  the  blue, 
whidi  yet  cannot  abate  the  brilliancy  of  its  white  line;  and 
the  track  of  the  last  flash  along  the  ground  is  fearfully  marked 
by  the  dog  howling  over  the  fallen  shepherd,  and  the  ewe 
pressing  h«r  bead  upon  the  body  of  her  dead  lamb.' 

>  (Tbe  "WinaheUea"  was  in  Ruskin'a  eolleotion;  Me  JVotei  on  kit  Drawingt  bg 
Tuner,  No.  34.  Hie  bthtr  gmrt  it  him  for  >  UrthdAy  preMQt  iu  1840;  *ee  PraterUa, 
a  eh.  I  J  la     The  plate  was  puMidied  in  No.  10  of  Etuitmd  and  Walet.     1\e  mi- 

rrer  «aa  J.  HenanalL     "  Stonahonire,"  in  Na  7  of  the  mm*,  waa  eiuriared  br 
Wallia.] 

*  [Hie  trntli  to  luttura  of  Tumer'a  repreeentatioDa  of  lightning  flaahee  is  the  snbject 
of  a  paper  bjr  Mr.  Ralph  Inwards  in  the  QwiHem^  Journal  q/*  the  Btigai  MetMrologkal 
Boeiety,  toL  zxii.  No.  M,  April  ISM  (repriuted  in  pamphlet  furmV  Hr.  Inwards  re- 
predMed  T^nie^e  representation  (in  his  drawing  of  the  Bass  Rock)  with  a  pbotocraah 
of  a  real  flaah  of  U«lttiiing.  "  It  will  be  aeen,"  be  seji,  *'  that  Tamer  has  canght  the 
gvieral  fonn  and  ebaraetor  of  the  rapid  oontortiona  and  abrupt  curves  of  the  lightning 
witk  s  meat  amasiag  fidetitj."  After  notieing  variona  other  representations  of  lightning 
ia  Tnmer'a  drawings,  Mr.  Inwards  iays  that  "anj  one  of  them  wonid  be  found  ta 
eanv«7  fUUkfally  to  the  mind  all  that  the  highest  powers  of  tight  can  diecorer  in  the 
phenomena.  Oim  is  inclined  to  take  Ittemllf  the  enlt^nm  paned  hj  John  Rosldtt  on 
tkia  great  maeter :  '  Un&thoauble  in  knowledm,  solitary  in  power  .  .  .  sent  ai  » 
piepbet  to  reveal  to  men  the  mjsteries  of  ths  nntTene.' "] 
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I  have  not  space,  however,  to  enter  into  examinaticHi  ctf 
Turner's  storm-drawing;  I  can  only  warn  the 
Ia^ST'  public  against  supposing  that  its  efffect  is  ever 
tuek^eit  rendered  by  engrsvers.  The  great  principles  of 
nin«^  Ab  Turner  are,  angular  outline,  vastness  and  energy 
J^**^  4'"     of  form,  infinity  of  gradation,  and  depth  without 

'  blackness.     The  great  principles  of  the  engravers 

(vide  Psstum,  in  Jtogers's  Italy,^  and  the  Stonehenge  above 
alluded  to)  are,  rounded  outline,  no  edges,  want  of  character, 
equality  of  strength,  and  blackness  without  depth. 

I  have  scarcely,  I  see,  on  referring  to  what  I  have  written, 
sufficiently  insistal  on  Turner's  rendering  of  the  niny  fringe  / 
whether  in  distances,  admitting  or  concealing  more  or  less 
of  the  extended  plain,  as  in  the  Waterioo,  and  Richmond 
(with  the  girl  and  dog  in  the  for^round) ;  or,  as  in  the 
Dunstafihage,  Glencoe,  St.  Michael's  Mount,  and  Slave-ship,* 
not  reaching  the  earth,  but  suspended  in  waving  and  twisted 
S  ^  Bteaoitu-  1*"**  fi^m  the  darkness  of  the  zenith.  But  I  have 
l^moftie  no  time  for  farther  development  of  particular 
***'*^  points ;  I  must  defer  discussion  of  them  until  we 

take  up  each  picture  to  be  viewed  as  a  whole ;  tor  the  division 
of  the  sky  which  I  have  been  obliged  to  make,  in  ordec  to 
render  fully  understood  the  peculiarities  of  character  in  the 
separate  cloud  r^ons,  prevents  my  speaking  of  any  one  work 
with  justice  to  its  concentration  of  various  truth.  Be  it 
always  remembered  that  we  pretend  not,  at  present,  to  give 
any  account  or  idea  of  the  sum  of  the  works  of  any  painter, 
much  less  of  the  universality  of  Turner's ;  but  only  to  explain 
in  what  real  truth,  as  far  as  it  is  explicable,  consists,  and  to 
illustrate  it   by  those  pictures  in  which  it  most  distinctly 

'  [At  p.  207.  The  drawing  is  No.  206  in  th«  Nmtionkl  Gallety;  the  li^tniay, 
whicb  ia  ■  f»tare  in  the  plate,  wu,  howerer,  not  given  in  the  drawing.] 

)  [A  picture  of  "Waterloo"  waa  exfaibitad  at  the  Royal  Academr  in  1818;  a 
drawing  waa  engraved  as  an  iUnstration  to  toL  xlv.  of  Bjna'g  Workt  (1834),  and  ta» 
vol.  zvL  of  Scott'i  Prom  Woriu.  It  ia  tiie  lait  which  la  faeie  referrad  to.  For  tlM 
"Richmond,"  bm  Modem  Painter;  vol.  v.  pt.  vi.  eh.  r.  §  9,  where  a  fottitta  of  the 
foregroiuHl  is  angraved  (Plate  M).  "  Pnnataihage "  was  engraved  in  voL  xxiv.  of 
Scott's  Work*  ;  "  Glencoe  "  in  vol.  ixv.  of  the  nme ;  "  St.  Miehael'a  Honnt "  in  No.  84 
of  Ettgland  atui  Wale*.    For  other  refsrencM  to  the  "Slave^ahip,"  see  below,  p.  ffn  w.] 
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occurs,  or  &om  which  it  is  most  visibly  absent.  And  it  will 
(Hily  be  in  the  taH  and  separate  discussion  of  individual  works, 
when  we  are  acquainted  also  with  what  is  beautiful,  that  we 
shall  be  completely  able  to  prove  or  diq>rove  the  presence  of 
the  truth  of  nature. 

The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  we  are  led  by  our  present 
examination  of  the  truth  of  clouds  is,  that  the  old  masters 
attempted  the  representation  of  only  one  among  the  thousands 
of  their  systems  of  scenery,  and  were  altogether  false  in  the 
little  they  attempted ;  while  we  can  find  records  ia  modem 
art  of  every  fonn  or  phenomenon  of  the  heavens  from  the 
highest  film  that  glorifies  the  fether  to  the  wildest  vapour 
that  darkens  tiie  dust,  and  in  all  these  records,  we  find  the 
most  clear  language  and  close  thought,  firm  words  and  true 
message,  unstinted  fulness  and  unfailing  faith. 

And  indeed  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  how,  even 
without  such  laborious  investigation  as  we  have  „      ^^.   . 
gone  through,  any  person  can  go  to  nature  for  a  afiianfthe 
single  day  or  hour,  when  she  is  really  at  work  in  J^„'^'^'* 
any  of  her  nobler  spheres  ai  action,  and  yet  retain  whole,  com- 
Kspect  fbr  the  old  masters;  finding,  as  find  he^,^^'^ 
will,  that  every  scene  which  rises,  rests,  or  departs  ^^  ""^ '''", 
before  him,  bears  with  it  a  liiousuid  glories  of         "^  *^*' 
which  there  is  not  raie  shadow,  one  image,  one  trace  or  line, 
in  any  of  their  works;  but  which  will  illustrate  to  him,  at 
every  new  instant,  some  passage  which  he  had  not  befcn^ 
understood   in   the    high   works  of  modern    art.  §  3].  Morning 
Stand  upon  the  peak  of  some  isolated  mountain  at  ™  '*■  '*™"- 
daybreak,*  when  the  night  mists  first  rise  from  off  the  plains, 

d  muton.    Morning  od  the  phun*,"  Mid  omit  nwr^iiwl  note 

31-34  ire  ^  25  in  Proiuie*  AgtvtUi,  but  in  that  book  the  refrain,  "  Hu  Clmude 
omitted.     At  this  pi^t  Riukin  added  the  following  note  in  Frondet 

"  I  krgtt  now  yrhtX  all  thia  is  about.  It  wems  to  be  a  recollection  of  th« 
Riri,  with  aaanniption  that  the  euthnaiutic  spectAtor  is  to  stand  for  a  day  Mid 
night  in  obeervation ;  to  suffer  the  effects  of  a  severe  tfannder^stonn,  Mid  to 
Mt  neither  Ineakhtt  nor  dinner.  I  have  aeen  such  ft  Btorm  on  the  Rtgi, 
nowerer,  and  more  thsn  one  inch  nimiM ;  and  I  much  doubt  if  its  present 
visitors  hj  rail  will  see  more." 
Th«  deMcriptfon  in  the  tort  wm  a  reminisconoe  of  ■  thing  leen  and  roeorded  at  tho 


to  §31.1 
given  this? 
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and  watch  their  white  and  lake-like  fields,  as  th^  float  in 
level  bays  and  winding  guUs  about  the  islanded  summits  of 
the  lower  hills,  untouched  yet  by  mtnie  than  dawn,  coldo-  aad 
more  quiet  than  a  windless  sea  under  the  moon  of  midnight ; 
watch  when  the  first  sunbeam  is  sent  upon  the  silver  channels, 
how  the  foam  of  their  undulating  surface  parts  and  passes 
away,  and  down  under  their  depths  the  glittering  city  and 
green  pasture  lie  like  Atlantis,'  between  the  white  paths  oi 
winding  rivers ;  the  flakes  of  light  falling  every  moment  faster 
and  broader  among  the  starry  spires,  as  the  wreathed  surges 
break  and  vanish  above  them,  and  the  confiiscd  crests  and 
ridges  of  the  dark  hills  shorten  their  grey  shadows  up<Hi  the 
.  32  Noon  plain.*  Has  Claude  given  this  ?  Wait  a  little 
wkk'gatherint  Ifxiger,  and  you  shall  see  those  scattoed  mists 
*''*^'  rallying  in  the  ravines,  and  floating  up  towards 

you,  along  the  winding  valleys,  till  they  crouch  in  quiet 
masses,  iridescent  with  the  morning  light,*  upon  the  broad 
breasts  of  the  higher  hills,  whose  leagues  of  massy  undulati(« 
will  melt  back  and  back  into  that  robe  of  material  light,  until 
they  &de  away,  lost  in  its  lustre,  to  appear  again  above,  is 
the  serene  heaven,  like  a  wild,  hrigklt,  impossiUe  dreano, 
foundationless  and  inaccessible,  their  very  bases  vanishing  m 
the  unsubstantial  and  mocking  blue  of  the  deep  lake  bdow.t 
Has  Claude  given  this?  Watt  yet  a  little  Icmger,  and  you 
shall  sec  those  mists  gather  themselves  into  white  towers, 
and  stand  like  fortresses  ak»ig  the  prcHncmtanes,  massy  and 
motionless,  only  piled  with  every  instant  higher  and  h^ber 

*  I  hftve  often  seen  the  white,  thin,  nuKnii^  cloiul,  edged  with  the  seven 
colotire  of  the  prism.  I  tun  not  mware  of  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  for  it 
takes  pUec  not  when  we  lUiid  with  ow  backs  to  the  sun,  but  in  cloads  aecr 
the  sun  itself,  irregularly  and  over  indefinite  spaces,  sometimes  taking  plate 
ia  the  body  of  the  cloud.  The  colom«  are  distinct  wad  vivid,  but  have  a  kind 
of  metallic  lustre  upon  them. 

t  I^kc  Lucerne. 


lima— iiamsly,  in  the  middle  of  August  1830.  Rnalun  made  his  record  in  a  rityming 
latttr  to  a  friend :  Me  "  A  Letter  from  Abroad"  and  the  note  thereon,  in  VoL  II. 
Hi.i3fi-436.} 

1  [See  Plato's  descriptioii  of  the  mythieil  isUnd,  ia  CriUat,  113-lSa] 

*  [Eds.  1  and  2  add  note,  "  Vignette  to  Milton  :  'Temptation  on  the  Monnt^n.'"] 
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into  the  sky,*  and  castiiig  longer  shadows  athwart  the  rocks ; 
and  out  of  the  pale  blue  of  the  horizon  you  will  see  forming 
and  advancing  a  troop  of  nurow,  dark,  pointed  Tiq>our8,t 
which  will  cover  the  sky,  inch  by  inch,  with  their  grey  net- 
work, and  take  the  li^t  off  the  landscape  with  an  eclipse 
which  will  stop  the  singing  of  the  birds  and  the  motion  of  the 
leaves,  together;  and  then  you  will  see  horizontal  bars  of 
black  shadow  fonmng  under  them,  and  lurid  wreaths  create 
themselves,  you  know  not  hc»w,  along  the  shoulders  of  the 
hills  ;  you  never  see  them  form,  but  when  you  look  back  to  a 
place  which  was  clear  an  instant  ago,  there  is  a  cloud  on  it, 
hanging  by  the  precipices,  as  a  hawk  pauses  over  his  prey4 
Has  Claude  given  this  ?  And  then  you  will  hear  the  sudden 
rush  of  Uie  awakened  wind,  and  you  will  see  those  watch- 
towers  of  vapour  swept  away  irom  thdr  foundations,  and 
waving  curtains  of  opaque  rain  let  down  to  the  valleys, 
swinging  from  the  burdened  clouds  in  black  bending  fringes,^ 
or  pacing  in  pale  colunms  along  the  lake  level,  grazing  its 
sur&ce  into  foam  as  they  go.  And  then,  as  the  sun  sinks, 
you  shall  see  the  stonn  drift  for  an  instant  from  .  33  g^,,^  ^ 
off  the  hills,  leaving  their  broad  sides  smoking,  iMipeti.  B»m» 
and  loaded  yet  with  snow-white,  torn,  steam-  '""''***'■ 
like  rags  of  capricious  vapour,  now  gone,  now  gathered 
again ;  ||  while  the  smouldering  sim,  seeming  not  far  away, 

*  St.  Mwrice  (Bogen'a  Italjr). 
t  Vignette,  the  Great  SL  Bernud. 
X  Vignette  of  the  Andes, 
g  St  MIchMl'B  Mount  (Eogluid  Seriei). 

II  lUnstnttion  to  the  Antiquiiy.     Goldmu,  a  recent  drawing  of  the  highest 
order.  ^ 


■  [Bd*.  1  and  2  omit  worda,  "Ooldan  .  ,  .  aider."  For  the  "Andw,"  m  pp. 
410,  434 ;  for  "  St.  Michael's  Mount,"  C/^  S  28,  abore,  p.  414 ;  the  iUiutntioii  to  the 
Antiquary  n  of  Btdlvbargh  New  in  Scott's  Smdi  (1896).  The  Uoldan  ma  in  Riukin'i 
ooUection  (No.  60  m  the  NoUt) ;  it  u  engrsved  in  voL  iv.  of  Modem  Painitr*,  Me 
pt.  V.  ch.  xvUL  i}0  (Plate  fiO).  "  The  Ust  Man  "  is  Plat«  12  in  CsmpbeU'i  eottieal 
Woflu  (1837).  For  "  Caerlarerock,"  in  vol.  iv.  of  Scott's  Poetiad  Workt,  cf.  above, 
p.  340.     "St  DenU"iaPlate29in  The  Seme  and  tie  Loirs  (the  dnwinf.  No.  145  m 

.,     .,  ..      ,  ^  „._,j^     For  the"j('        '  "    -      ■  •■ 1. "'■      r<n...i.i" 

ie  to  idMitify.] 
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but  burning  like  a  red-hot  ball  be^de  you,  and  as  if  you  couM 
reach  it,  plunges  through  the  rushing  wind  and  roUiiig  cloud 
with  headlong  fall,  as  if  it  meant  to  rise  no  more,  dyeing  all 
the  air  about  it  with  blood.*  Has  Claude  given  this  ?  And 
then  you  shall  hear  the  fainting  tempest  die  in  the  hollow  c£ 
the  night,  and  you  shall  see  a  gre^t  halo  kindling  on  the 
summit  of  the  eastern  hills.t  brighter — ^brighter  yet,  till  Uie 
large  white  circle  of  the  slow  moon  is  lifted  up  amraig  tbe 
barred  clouds,  |  step  by  step,  line  by  line ;  star  after  star  she 
quenches  wiUi  her  kindling  light,  setting  in  their  stead  an 
army  of  pale,  penetrable,  fleecy  wreaths  in  the  heavMi,  to 
give  light  upon  the  earth,  which  move  together,  hand  in  hand, 
compuiy  by  company,  troop  by  troop,  so  measured  in  thw 
unity  cnf  motion,  that  the  whole  heaven  seems  to  roll  with 
them,  and  the  earth  to  reel  under  them.  Ask  Claude,  or  his 
brethren,  f<n-  that.  And  then  wait  yet  for  one  hour,  until  the 
east  again  becomes  purple,  §  and  the  heaving  mountains,  rolling 
%  34.  And  tun-  against  it  in  darkness,  like  waves  of  a  wild  sea, 
riteoathtA^.  ^re  drowucdone  by  one  in  the  glory  of  its  burning: 
watch  the  white  glaciers  blaze  in  their  win^g  paths  about 
the  mountains,  like  mighty  serpents  with  scales  of  fire :  watch 
the  columnar  peaks  of  solitary  snow,  IrinHUng  downwards, 
chasm  by  chasm,  each  in  itself  a  new  morning ;  their  \aag 
avalanches  cast  down  in  keen  streams  brighter  than  the 
lightning,  sending  each  his  tribute  of  driven  snow,  like  altar- 
smoke,  up  to  the  heavoi ;  the  rose-light  of  their  silent  domes 
flushing  that  heaven  about  them  and  above  them,  pierdng 
with  purer  light  through  its  purple  lines  of  lifted  cloud, 
casting  a  new  glory  on  every  wreath  as  it  passes  by,  until 
the  whole  heaven,  one  scarlet  canopy,  is  interwoven  with 
a  roof  of  waving  flame,  and  tossing,  vault  b^ond  vauh. 
as  with  the  drifted  wings  of  many  companies  of  angels :  and 

*  Vignette  to  Ompbeira  I^st  Miui. 

t  Ckerlaveiock. 

t  St.  Denia. 

%  Alps  ftt  Daybreak  (Rogers's  Poems)  :  Delphi,  and  vaiioas  vigaetteiL 
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II      then,  when  you  can  look  no  more  for  gladness,  and  ^en  you 
ii      are  bowed  down  with  fear  and  lore  of  the  Maker  and  Doer 
i      of  this,   teU  me  who   has  best  delivered  this  His  message  '' 
unto  men  1  ^ 

>  pa  tha  Urt  volume  of  Modern  Painteri  (pt  vii.  eh.  iv.  §  1),  Riukia  refers  to  the 
I  ftecoDDt  of  the  r^o-dood  in  thia  chapter  aa  "  perbapa  the  beet  and  trueat  pteea  of  work 
I        done  in  the  &nt  volume."] 

I 
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CHAPTER  V 

EFFECTS  OF  LIGHT  RENDERED  BY  TURNER 

I  HAVE  before  given  my  reasons  (Sect.  II.  Ch^p.  III.)  tar  not 
wishing  at  present  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of 
%rmenig,  at  particular  effects  of  light.  Not  only  are  we  in- 
^**^^j^^  capable  of  rightly  viewing  them,  or  reasoning  upon 
wMwwing,  the  tiiem,  until  we  are  acquainted  with  the  princ^les 
JfiS^'iigU  of  th«  beautiful ;  but,  as  I  distinctly  limited  my- 
rmJeivdbf  self,  in  the  present  portion  of  the  work,  to  the 
'*'™*"*  examination  of  general  truths,  it  would  be  out  of 

place  to  take  cognizance  of  the  particular  phases  of  lig^t,  eva 
if  it  were  possible  to  do  so,  before  we  have  some  more  definite 
knowledge  of  the  material  objects  viiiich  they  illustrate.  1 
shall  therefore,  at  present,  merely  set  down  a  rough  catalogue 
of  the  effects  of  light  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  which 
Turner  has  represented ;  naming  a  picture  or  two,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  each,  which  we  will  hereafter  take  up  one  by  one,  ancl 
consider  the  physical  science  and  the  feeling  togetha*.    And 

S  2.  Bopu  (/  ^  ^*'  **"*'  *"  ****  *^**P^  *^*  "*  *^®  meantime  sonw 
the  mtior/br  admirer  of  the  old  masters  will  be  kind  enou^  to 
Oej^^  in-  select  from  the  works  of  any  one  of  them,  A  series 
MM^pNm  <^  of  examples  of  the  sune  effects,  and  to  give  me  a 
'  reference  to  the  pictures,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to 

cranpare  each  with  each ;  for,  as  my  limited  knowledge  of  the 
woiJEs  of  Claude  and  Poussin  does  not  supply  me  with  the 
requisite  variety  of  effect,  I  shall  be  grateful  for  assistance^ 

The  following  list,  of  course,  does  not  name  the  hundredth 
part  oi  the  effects  of  light  given  by  Turner ;  it  only  names  those 
which  are  distinctly  and  maikedly  separate  from  eat^  other, 
and  represoitative  each  of  an  entire  class.  Ten  or  twelve  ex- 
amples, often  many  more,  might  be  given  of  each  ;  every  oas 
of  which  would  display  the  effects  of  the  same  hour  and  li^t, 
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Ml 


modified  by  different  circumstances  of  weather,  situation,  and 
character  of  objects  subjected  to  them,  and  especially  by  the 
management  of  the  sky  ;  but  it  will  be  generally  sufficient  for 
our  purposes  to  examine  thorou^ily  one  good  example  of  each. 
The  prefixed  letters  express  the  direction  of  the  light. 
F.  front  light,  the  sun  in  the  centre,  or  near  the  top  of  the 
picture ;  L.  lateral  light,  the  sim  out  of  the  picture,  on  the 
ri^t  or  left  of  the  spectator ;  L.  F.  the  light  partly  lateral, 
partly  fronting  the  spectator,  as  when  he  is  looking  south, 
with  the  sun  in  the  south-west;  L.  B.  lig^t  partly  lateral, 
partly  behind  the  spectator,  as  when  he  is  looki^  north,  with 
the  sun  in  the  south-west 


MORNING 

KFTECn 

L An  hour  before  sunrise  in  winter.  Violent 

ttana,  with  rain,  on  the  sca.    Light- 

hcKuea  seen  through  it. 
P An   boiir  before  suarise.     Serene  sky, 

with  light  clonds.    Dawn  in  the  dis- 
tance. 
L Ten   minutes  before  sunrise.     Violent 

storm.     Torchlight 
F Snnrise.        Sun    on^    half    above    the 

boriaon.      Clear  iky  with  light  cirri. 
F Sua    just    disengaged    from    horison. 

MUty,  with  Tight  cirri. 
F Son  a  quarter  of  an  hour  risen.     SIcy 

covered  with  scarlet  clouds, 
L.F... Serene  sky.    Sun  emerging  fix>m  a  bank 

of  cloud  on  horiion,  a  quarter  of  an 

hour  risen. 
L.F...Same  hour.     Light  mists  in  flakes  on 

hill  sides.     Clear  air. 
L.F...Saroe    hour.     Light  flying  rdn-clonds 

gathering  in  valleys. 
L.B,..Same  hour.      A  night  stomi  rising  off 

the  mountains.     Dead  calm. 

L San  half  an  hour  risen.     Cloudless  sky. 

L Same  hour.     Light  mists  Ijring  in  the 

valleys, 
F Same  hour.     Bright  cirri.     Sun  dimly 

seen   through   battle  smoke,  with 

conflagration. 
L Sun  an  hour  risen,  cloudless  and  clear. 


Lowestoft,  Suffolk. 

Vignette  to  Voyage  of  C^lui 
bus. 

Powey  Harbour. 

Vignette  to  Human  lifie. 

Alps  at  Daybreak. 

Castle  UpDor. 
(Moid,  Suffolk. 

Skiddaw. 

Oakhampton. 

Lake  of  Geneva. 

Beaugency. 
Kirk^  Lonsdale. 

Hohenlinden. 

Buckfastleigh. 
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NOON  AND  AFTERNOON 


L.B...Mid-d*7.   Deid  calm,  with  heat.   Qoud- 

len. 
L Suae  hoar.    Serene  and  bright,  with 

streaky  douda. 
L Same  hour.     Serene  with  mnltitiides  of 

the  high  cimia. 

L Bright  luu,  with  light  wind  and  clouds. 

F Twoo'clock.     Clouds  gathering  for  rain, 

with  heat. 
F Rain  beginning,  with  light  clouds  and 

wind. 

L Soft  rain,  with  heat. 

L.F. ..Great  heat.     Thunder  gathering. 

L Thunder  breaking  down,  after  intense 

heat,  with  farious  winds. 

L Violent  rain  and  wind,  but  cool. 

L.F.. .Furious  storm,  with  thunder. 

L.B.. .Thunder  retiring,  with  rainbow.     Dead 

calm,  with  heat. 
L About  three  o'clock,  summer.     Air  vci; 

cool  and  dear.     Exhausted  thunder- 
clouds low  on  hills. 
F Descending     sunbeams     through     soft 

clouds,  after  rain. 
L Afternoon,   very   clear,  after  rain.      A 

few  clouds  atill  on  horison.     Dead 

calm. 
F Afternoon  of  cloudless  day,  with  heat. 


NAMBS  OF  PICTUUn 

Corinth. 

Lantern  at  St.  Cloud. 

Shylock,  and  other  Venicca- 

Hichmond,  Middlesex. 
Warwick.     Blenheim. 


Caldron  Snout  Fall. 

Malvern. 

WincheUea. 

LUnberis,  Coventry,  etc. 
Stonchenge,  PKStum,  etc. 

Nottingham. 


Bin  gen. 

Carew  Castle. 
Saltasb 


Mercury  and  Argus.     <nier- 
wescl.     Nemi. 


EVENING 


L An  hour  before  sunset.     Cloudless. 

F Half   an    hour    before    sunset.     Light 

clouds.     Misty  air. 

F Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  sunset. 

Milts  rising.    Light  cirri. 

L.  F...Ten  minutes  before  sunset.  Quite 
cloudless. 

F Same  hoar.  Tumultuous  spray  of  illu- 
mined rain-cloud. 

F Hve  minutes  before  sunset.    Sky  covered 

with  illumined  drri. 


Trematon  Castle. 

Lake  Albano.    Fhwenee. 

DatuT  Mora  Qnieti. 

Durham. 

Solomon's  Pools.    Slave-ship. 

T^m^raire.    Napoleon.     Var- 
ious vignettes. 
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L.B. 

F...., 


Serene   sky. 

Detached  light  drri  and 


F.L. 
L.B. 
I.B. 


F 


.Same    boar.     Serene   sky.     Full 

.Sun  aettiag. 

.Same  hour.     Cloudleas.     New  moon. 
.Same      hour.        Heavy      atorm-cloads. 

MooD-iiae. 
.Sun  just  set.     Sky  covered  with  clouds. 

New  moon  setting. 
iStiB  five  minutes  set.     Strong  twilight, 

with  storm-clouds.     Full  mtxm-Tise. 
.Same  hour.     Serene,  with  light  clouds. 
.Same  hour.     Serene.     New  moon. 
Sun  aqiiarter  of  an  hour  set.    Cloudless, 
Sun  half  an  hour  set.     Light  cirri. 
Same  hour.     Dead  calm  at  sea.     New 

moon  and  evening  star. 
Snn    three    quarters  ot  an   hour   set. 

Moon    straggling    throagfa     atorm- 

cloads,  over  heavf  sea. 


NAins  OF  pi(.-nmM 
Kenilwortb. 

Amhoise. 

Troyes. 

First  vignette,    Pleasures  of 

Memoi;. 
Caudebec. 


Engedi. 


Wilderness 

Assos. 
Montjean, 

Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius. 
Chtteau  de  Blois. 
Clairmont, 
Cowes. 

Folkestone. 


F An  hoar  after  sunset.    No  m^ 

light. 
F Same   hour.     Moon   rising. 

furnaces. 
L.F...Same   hour,  with   stonn-clouds. 

L Same  hour,  with  light  of  rockets  and 


NIGHT 
noon.    Torch- 
Fire  from 

Moon 


fire. 


. .  Midoight     Moonlen,  with  light-houses, 
..Same  hour,  with  firelight. 

. . .  Same    hour.      Full    moon.      Clear    air, 

with  delicate  clouds.     Llght-hoases. 
.  .Same   hour,   with    conllagratiim,    battle 

smoke,  and  storm. 
..Same   hour.     Moonlight  through   mist. 

Buildings  illuminated  in  interior. 
..Same    hoar.      Full    moon,    with    halo. 

Light  rain-clouds. 
..Full   moon.       Perfectly    serene.       Sky 

covered  with  white  cirri. 


St.  Julien,  Tours. 
Dudley. 

Juliet  and  her  Narse. 

Calais. 

Burning      of     Parliament 

Houses. 
Towers  of  the  H^ve. 

Waterloo. 

Vignette ;  St.  Herbert's  Isle. 

St  Denis. 

Alnwick.     Vignette  of  Rialto 
and  Bridge  of  Sighs.' 


'  [The  dnwiuas  and  pictures  mentiooed  in  the  above  lists  are  to  be  found  in  the 
following  publieationi,  etc  : — 

Siutand  and  ITcUm;— Lowertoft,  Fowev,  Castle  Upnor,  Orfbrd,  OkdiamptoD, 
Bneknstleigh,  RJchmond  (Surrey,  not  Middlesex),  Warwick,  Blenhdm,  Malv«ni, 
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WloehelsM,  UMnberia,  Corentrr,  StdDahenge,  Nottiii^wm,  Cuew  CiatU,  SbIImIi, 
Tnnuton,  Durham,  Kenllwortb,  Coirea,  FolkaatoQe,  Dndley,  Alnwick. 

Ctldron  Snout  Fall  (see  Sotuby,  "When  Tee*  in  tumult  kavw  bia  aninw. 
Thundering  o'er  Caldron  and  High  Forc«  ")  ia  the  fint,  or  upper,  fall  on  the  T«e*,  over 
irhioh  there  u  a  bridge.  Tlie  drawing  (in  AreAmmdtUm  and  Eiiflamd  ami  IfaJiM)  ia 
alaew here  referred  to  by  Ruakin  as  "Chain-Bridge  over  tfaeTeM  <aee  nt.  4B&,  fiM, 
BS7  n.).  The  drawing  of  High  Foroe,  on  the  oUier  band,— the  &U  of  the  Taaa  fin 
mllea  below  Caldron  Snout— la  called  by  Ruakin  "Hm  Upper  Fall  of  the  Teca"  (sm 
pp.  486,  491,  55S). 

BiolutioniUlun : — Kirkbv  Loosdale. 

Rogers'  Italg: — I«kfl  of  GFwtava,  Paeatum. 

Rogers' i^mu .'—Voyage  of  Columbna,  Hnman  lJA{i.«.  vignette  of  "Tomaro,"  at 

Sm,  drawing,  N.G.  230),  Alp*  at  Daybreak,  "  Datur  Hora  QniBtl,"  PktMtatm  of 
emory  (<.«.  "Twilight,"  drawing,  N.G.  2S6),  St.  Herbert'*  lala,  Rialts. 

Illuitratione  to  Scott : — Skiddaw,  Piaeenm. 

illustrations  to  Ca>nfii«U  .-—HohenJinden. 

niostrations  to  Bynm  .—Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestios ;  Bridge  of  Sighs. 

Flnden'i  BiUb:— Corinth,  Salomon's  Pools,  Wildenieas  of  Engedi,  Aaaoa. 

Tke  Seiiu  and  the  Loire: — Beaugeney,  Imtem  at  St  Cloud,  Anboiae,  TroTea, 
Candehec,  Montiean,  ChSteaDX  de  Blois,  Clairmont,  St  Julien  (Touia),  UantM, 
Towers  of  the  H^ve,  St  Denis. 

Academy  Hoture* : — Shylock  (1837.  engraved  in  Tumor  <md  Stukmi),  Mereuiyairf 
AiguB  (1836),  T^e'raire  (N.G.  524),  Napoleon  (N.G.  529),  Juliet  and  hw  NniM 
(1838),  Bnming  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  (183fi),  Waterloo  (1818),  The  Slave  Shi^ 

Bingen  (drawing)  is  in  the  Famlev  collection  ;  Calais  is  probablv  the  vigoatle 
in  Scott's  Talet  of  a  OnmMilher,  the  orawing  for  which  is  in  the  ooUection  of  Mr. 
J.  E.  Taylor. 

Ktopmko ;— I^ke  of  Albano,  Florence. 

Windns  collection  (engraved  in  Finden'a  Bogaf  a^Hwy  of  Britith  AH)  :— ObnvMel. 
Nemi.] 
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SECTION  IV 

OF   TRUTH    OF    EARTH 

CHAPTER  I 
OF  GENERAL  STRUCTURE 

Br  truth  of  earth,  we  mean  the  faithAiI  representation  of  the 
facts  and  forms  of  the  bare  ground,  considered  as  ,  ^  ^^^ 
entirely  divested  of  v^etation,  through  whatever  qf  tha  organi- 
disguise,  or  under  whatever  modification  the  cloth-  ^^^^'Jj^^ 
ing  of  the  landscape  may  occasion.  Ground  is  to  tmfwn'aiwv  ■■• 
the  landscape  painter  what  the  naked  human  body  '"^' 
is  to  the  historical  The  growth  of  v^fetation,  ike  action  of 
-water  and  even  of  clouds  upon  it  and  around  it,  are  so  £ar 
subject  and  subordinate  to  its  forms,  as  the  fdds  of  the  dress 
and  the  fall  f>f  the  hur  are  to  the  modulation  of  the  animal 
anatomy.  Nor  is  this  anatomy  always  so  concealed,  but  in  all 
sublime  compositions,  whether  of  nature  or  art,  it  must  be 
seen  in  its  naked  purity.  The  laws  of  the  organization  of 
the  earth  are  distinct  and  fixed  as  those  of  the  animal  frame, 
simplo-  and  broader,  but  equally  authoritative  and  inviolable. 
Their  results  may  be  arrived  at  without  knowledge  of  the 
intaiOT  mechanism ;  but  for  that  very  reason  ignorance  of 
them  is  the  more  disgraceful,  and  violation  of  them  more 
unpardonable.  They  are  in  the  landscape  the  foundation  of 
all  other  truths,  the  most  necessary,  therefore,  even  if  they 
-were  not  in  themselves  attractive ;  but  they  are  as  beautiiiil 
as  they  are  essential,  and  every  abuidonment  of  them  by  the 
artist  must  end  in  deformity  as  it  b^fins  in  &lsehood. 

That  such  abandonment  is  constant  and  total  in  the  worics 
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of  the  old  masters  has  escaped  detectiim,  only  because,  of 
12.  The  auhi  persons  generally  cognizant  of  art,  few  have  spait 
eMentiottordi-  time  enough  in  hill  countries  to  perceive  the  c^ 
^hmfiw  tainty  of  the  laws  of  hiU  anatomy;  and  because 
txtr^mdfbs  few,  even  of  those  who  possess  such  opportunities, 
ever  think  of  the  common  earth  beneath  their  feet, 
as  anything  possessing  specific  form,  or  governed  by  stead- 
fast principles.  That  such  abandonment  should  have  takoi 
place  cannot  be  surprising,  aftCT  what  we  have  seen  of  their 
fidelity  to  ^ies.  Those  artists  who,  day  after  day,  could  so 
falsely  represent  what  was  for  ever  before  their  eyes,  whoi  it 
was  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  and  attractive  parts  of 
thdr  picture,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  give  with  truth  what 
they  could  see  only  partially  and  at  intervals,  and  what  was 
only  to  be  in  their  picture  a  blue  line  in  the  horizon,  or  a 
bri^t  spot  under  the  feet  of  their  figures. 

That  such  should  be  all  the  space  allotted  by  the  old  land- 
scape painters  to  the  most  magnificent  phenomena  of  nature : 
that  the  only  traces  of  those  Apennines,  which  in  Claude's 
walks  along  the  brow  of  the  Fincian^  tor  ever  bounded  his 
horizon  with  their  azure  wall,  should,  in  his  pictures,  be  a  cold 
white  outline  in  the  extreme  of  his  tame  distance ;  and  that 
Salvator's  sojourns  among  their  fastnesses'  should  only  have 
taught  him  to  shelter  his  banditti  with  such  paltry  morsels  of 
crag  as  an  Alpine  stream  would  toss  down  before  it  like  a 
fbam-globe;  though  it  may  indeed  excite  our  surprise,  will, 
periuqts,  when  we  have  seen  how  these  slight  passages  are 
executed,  be  rather  a  subject  of  congratulation  than  of  r^ret 

'  [Tndltion  Mcrlbee  to  ClaadsH  hi*  domicile  the  "T«m^«tto"  on  the  TrluiUde' 
Honti,  and  to  PouMin  a  neighbouring  honw.  No.  9  of  the  aame  plaaa.  But  it 
appeuB,  from  >  cenmiB  return,  that  they  lived  in  the  modem  Vis  Paoui,  in  the  lower 
toirn.  "  l^aditioiu,  faowerer,  die  hixd.  Harder  in  Rome,  perluni,  where  the^  kmn 
wound  their  root*  in  and  out  unong-  the  atonet,  than  elsewhere.  No  one  nurtai«d  in 
tlie  belief  that  Claude  and  Poniain  lived  on  the  Trintti  do'  Monti,  and  looked  ont 
daily  over  that  wonderful  view  of  Rome,  will  willinglj  nirreDder  the  belief"  (fibiade 
Luraitu,  by  George  Grahame,  1895,  p.  42).  Pouflsin'*  morning  walks  on  the  Pinrian 
with  hi*  fneod*  are  related  by  hi*  buMrapher,  Bellori,  and  Claude  miut  often  have 
jtrined  him.     For  Claude'*  wandering*  &rtber  afield,  tee  above,  p.  309  h.]. 

■  [For  aome  account  of  Salvator  Row'*  wild  life  in  Southern  Italy,  aee  Uodrnt 
Pabttert,  r6L  v.  pt.  ix.  eh.  iv.] 
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It  mi^t,  indeed,  hare  shortened  our  labour  in  the  investigB- 
tion  of  mountiun  truth,  had  not  modem  artists  been  so  vast, 
comprehensive,  and  multitudinous  in  their  mountain  drawings, 
as  to  compel  us,  in  order  to  fonn  the  slightest  estimate  of  their 
knowledge,  to  enter  into  some  examination  of  every  variety  of 
hill  scmeiy.  We  shall  first  gain  some  general  notion  of  the 
broad  organization  of  laxg^  masses,  and  then  take  those  masses 
to  pieces,  until  we  come  down  to  the  crumbling  soil  of  the 
for^fround. 

Mountains  are  to  the  rest  of  the  body  of  the  earth,  what 
violoit  muscular  acti<Mi  is  to  the  body  of  man.  ,  g  omervj 
The  muscles  and  tendons  of  its  anatomy  are,  in  ttrmiure^tka 
the  mountain,  brou^t  out  with  force  and  con-  'mt'artut 
vulsive   energy,  fiill  of  expression,  passion,   and  "^!"'j!** 
strength ;  the  plains  and  the  lowrar  hills  are  the 
repose  and  the  effortless  motion  of  the  iiwne,  when  its  muscles 
lie  dormant  and  concealed  baieath  the  lines  of  its  beauty,  yet 
ruling  those  lines  in  their  eveiy  undulation.     This,  then,  is  the 
first  grand  principle  of  the  truth  of  the  earth.    The  spirit  of 
the  hills  is  action,  that  of  the  lowlands  repose ;  uid  between 
these  there  is  to  be  found  every  variety  of  motion  and  of  rest, 
from  the  inactive  plain,  slewing  like  the  firmament,  with  cities 
for  stars,  to  the  fiery  peaks,  which,  with  heaving  bosoms  and 
exulting  limbs,  with  the  clouds  drifting  like  hair  from  their 
bright  foreheads,  lift  up  their  Titan  hands  to  heaven,  saying, 
"  I  live  for  ever  I "  ^ 

But  there  is  this  difference  between  the  action  of  the  earth, 
and  that  of  a  living  creature ;  that  while  the  §  4.  Mmaaaini 
exerted  limb  marks  its  bones  and  tendons  through  ^^i*^!^ 
the  flesh,  the  excited  earth  casts  off  the  fiesh  alto-  ^ain*,  and  am 
gether,  and  its  bones  come  out  from  beneath.  '*w«t(«»rt. 
Mountains  are  the  bones  of  the  earth,  their  highest  peaks  are 
invariably  those  parts  of  its  anatomy  which  in  the  plains  lie 
buried  under  five  and  twenty  thousand  feet  of  solid  thickness 
of  superincumbent  soil,  and  which  spring  up  in  the  mountain 

■  [§  3  ia  §  33  in  Fnmdf  Agnttt*.] 
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ranges  in  vast  pyramids  or  wedges,  flinging  their  garmoit  ol 
earth  away  from  them  on  each  side.  The  masses  of  the  lower 
hills  are  laid  over  and  against  their  sides,  like  the  masses  oi 
lateral  masonry  against  the  skeleton  arch  of  an  unfinished 
bridge,  except  that  they  slope  up  to  and  lean  against  the 
central  ridge :  and,  finally,  upon  the  slopes  of  these  Iowa  hills 
are  strewed  the  level  beds  of  sprinkled  gravel,  sand,  and  day, 
which  form  the  extent  of  the  chunpaign.  Here  then  is  an- 
other grand  pnnciple  of  the  truth  of  earth,  that  the  mountains 
must  come  from  under  aU,  and  be  the  suj^rt  of  all ;  and  that 
everything  else  must  be  laid  in  their  arms,  heap  above  heap, 
the  plains  being  the  uppermost.  Opposed  to  this  truth  is 
every  appearance  of  the  hills  being  laid  upon  the  plains,  fv 
built  upon  them.  Nor  is  this  a  truth  only  of  the  earth  on  a 
large  scale,  for  every  minor  rock  (in  position)  comes  out  finxn 
the  soil  about  it  as  an  island  out  of  the  sea,  lilting  the  euth 
near  it  like  waves  beating  on  its  sides. 

Such  being  the  structure  of  the  framework  of  the  earth,  it 

is  next  to  be  remembered  that  all  soil  whatsf>ever, 
q^tkepbrnT  whetiier  it  is  accumulated  in  greater  quaoti^  than 
nT^'^ket  ^  sufficient  to  nourish  the  moss  or  the  waUflowo-, 
taw/,  wAen  dt-  has  been  so,  either  by  the  direct  transportang 
p^^  *»  v*^  agency  of  water,  or  und^  the  guiding  influence 

and  power  of  water.  AU  plains  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion ai*e  deposits  from  some  kind  of  water ;  some  frt>m  swift 
and  tremendous  currents,  leaving  their  soil  in  sweeping  banks 
and  furrowed  ridges ;  others,  and  this  is  in  mountain  districts 
almost  invariably  the  case,  by  slow  d^osit  from  a  quiet  lake 
in  the  mountain  hollow,  whidi  has  been  gradually  fiUed  by  the 
soil  carried  into  it  by  streams*  which  soil  is  of  course  finally 
1^  spread  at  the  exact  level  of  the  surface  of  the  former  lake, 
as  level  as  the  quiet  water  itself.  Hence  we  constantly  meet 
with  plains  in  hill  districts  which  fill  the  hollows  of  the  hills 
with  as  perfect  and  faultless  a  level  as  water,  and  out  of  which 
the  steep  rocks  rise  at  the  edge,  with  as  little  previous  disturb- 
ance, or  indication  of  their  forms  beneath,  as  they  do  from  the 
ma^in  of  a  quiet  lake.     Every  delta,  and  there  is  one  at  the 
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head  oi  every  lake  in  every  hill  district,  supplies  an  instance 
of  this.  The  rocks  at  Altorf  plunge  beneadi  the  plain  which 
the  lake  has  left,  at  as  sharp  an  angle  as  th^  do  into  the  lake 
itself  beside  the  chapel  of  Tell.  The  plain  of  the  Arve.  at 
Sallenche,  is  terminated  so  sharply  by  the  hills  to  the  south- 
east,^ that  I  hare  seen  a  man  sleeping  with  his  back  supported 
against  the  mountain,  and  his  legs  stretched  on  the  plain ;  the 
slope  which  supported  his  back  rising  SOOO  feet  above  him,  and 
the  couch  of  his  legs  stretched  for  five  miles  before  him.  In 
distant  effect  these  champaigns  he  like  deep,  blue,  undisturbed 
water,  while  the  mighty  hills  around  them  burst  out  from 
beneath,  raging  and  tossing  like  a  tumultuous  sea.  The 
valley  of  M^ringen,  Interlachen,  Altwf,  Sdlenche,  St.  Jean 
de  Maurienne;  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy  itself,  as  seen 
trotn  Milan  or  Padua,  under  the  Alps,  the  Euganeans,  and 
the  Apomines ;  and  the  Campo  Felice  under  Vesuvius,  are  a 
few,  out  of  the  thousand  instances  which  must  occur  at  once 
to  the  mind  of  every  traveller. 

Let  the  reader  now  open  *  Rogers's  Italy,  at  the  seventeenth 
page,  and  look  at  the  vignette  which  heads  it  of  ,  ^  juuttt^td 
the  Battle  of  Mar^igo.'  It  needs  no  comment.  It  ty  Tumtt'* 
(umnot  but  carry  with  it,  after  what  has  been  said,  *"'*"''- 
the  instant  conviction  that  Turner  is  as  much  of  a  geologist 
as  he  is  of  a  painter.*  It  is  a  summary  of  all  we  have  been 
saying,  and  a  siunmary  so  distinct  and  clear,  that  without  any 

■  [For"hmBtottiaMatli-eMt,"ed.  1  i«ads,  "hiUi  of  tha  Von,"  and  ed.  2,  "hilk 
of  the  PaviUon."    The  paas  from  Let  Honoliei  to  Contamiiiea  acroM  Um  chain  of 
Mont  Lncbat  goes  by  the  Col  de  Voza.  or  hy  the  Pavilion  Bellenie.] 
"  [For  "  Let  th«  reader  now  open, '  eds.  1  and  2  read . — 

"  If  what  I  hav«  lafd  hai  been  well  understood,  1  need  only  bid  the  reader 
open  .  .  ."] 

*  [The  drawing  ia  No.  204  in  the  National  Galleir.] 

*  [Not — aa  Ruikin  elaewhere  explaliu — because  Turner  made  anj*  profeeaed  atndj' 
of  rnolo^,  bat  because  of  his  faculty  of  seeitiR  into  the  heart  of  thing*,  and  aeiang 
their  easential  form  and  etaaracter ;  see  e.g.  below,  p.  40A,  and  llodtm  Painltri,  «oL  iv. 


eh.  ZT.  §§  32  and  33,  ch.  xiv.  g  22,  ch.  xvii.  §  46,  and  Stontt  qf  Venice,  vol.  iii.  ch.  i 

8m  alio  Deuealion,  ch.  i.  %  2,  where  Rnskin  nvs  of  Tomer's  drawings  of  the   ___,_, 

that  he  "  made  them  iMfore  geology  existed ;  out  it  ii  only  liy  help  of  geology  that  J 


can  prove  their  power."  Bat  though  Turner  never  studied  geolof^,  he  was  interested 
in  the  acience,  and  Dr.  M'CoUoch,  tiie  geologiat,  after  oonversing  with  him,  aaid,  "  That 
ntan  would  hare  lieen  great  in  anv  and  everything  he  ehoae  to  take  np  ;  he  haa  sn^ 
a  clear,  intelligent,  pierang  intellect "  (Thomba^sX^  4^  n<mer,  ed.  1877,  p>  236).] 
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such  explanation  it  must  have  forced  upon  the  mind  the  im- 
pression of  such  &cts ;  of  the  plunging  of  the  hills  underneath 
the  plain,  of  the  perfect  level  and  repose  of  this  latter  laid  in 
their  arms,  and  of  the  tumultuous  action  of  the  emogent 
summits. 

We  fmd,  according  to  this  its  internal  structure,  which,  I 

bdieve,  with  the  assistance  of  Turner,  can  scarcely 
l^i,iont  <tf  now  be  misunderstood,  that  the  earth  may  be  con- 
.^™^''^^  sidered  as  divided  into  three  great  classes  of  fcHina- 
tkUamm0»-  tion,  which  geolc^^  has  already  named  for  us. 
^^Lfg^^'^  Primary:   the   rocks,  which,   though   in  positicHi 

lower  than  all  others,  rise  to  form  the  central 
peaks,  or  interior  nuclei  of  all  mountain  ranges.  Secondary : 
the  rocks  which  are  laid  in  beds  above  these,  and  which  form 
the  greater  proportion  of  all  hill  scenery.  Tertiary :  the  light 
beds  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  which  are  strewed  upon  the 
surface  of  all,  forming  plains  and  habitable  territory  for  man. 
We  shall  find  it  convenient,  in  examining  the  truth  of  art,  to 
adopt,  with  a  little  modification,  the  geological  arrangement, 
considering,  first,  the  formation  and  character  of  the  highest 
or  central  peaks ;  next,  the  general  structure  of  the  lower 
mountains,  including  in  this  division  those  composed  of  the 
various  slates  which  a  geologist  would  coll  primary;  and, 
lastly,  the  minutis  and  most  delicate  characters  of  the  beds  of 
these  hills,  when  they  are  so  near  as  to  become  for^rround 
objects,  and  the  structure  of  the  common  soil  which  usually 
forms  the  greater  space  of  an  artist's  foreground.  Hence  our 
task  will  arrange  itself  into  three  divisions :  the  investigation 
of  the  central  mountains,  of  the  inferior  mountains,  and  of  the 
foreground. 
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OF  THE  CENTRAL  MOUNTAINS 

It  does  not  always  follow,  because  a  mountain  is  the  highest 
of  its  group,  that  it  is  in  reality  one  of  the  central  e  i.  stmUar 
range.  The  Jungfrau  is  only  surpassed  in  eleva-  eharaeterqfiim 
tion,  in  the  cham  of  which  it  is  a  member,  by  ^^^j^^ 
the  Schreckhom  and  Finster-Aarhom,*  but  it  is  '*«>«>^<'- 
entirely  a  secondaty  mountain.  '  But  the  central  peaks  ue 
usually  the  highest,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  chief 
components  of  all  mountain  scenery  in  the  snowy  r^ons. 
Being  composed  of  the  same  rocks  in  all  countries,  their  ex- 
ternal character  is  the  same  everywhere.  Its  chief  essential 
points  are  the  following : 

Their  summits  are  almost  invariably  either  pjrramids  or 
wedges.      Domes    may    be    formed    by   superin-  .  ^  ^^^ 
cumbent  snow,  or  appear  to  be  formed  by  the  ammfemmt* 
continuous  outline  of  a  sharp  ridge  seen  trans-  ^^|^'^ 
versely,  with  its  precipice  to  the  spectator ;  but  dtobtedbjiitem. 
wherever  a  rock  appears,  the  uppermost  termi-  "**' 

nation  of  that  rock  will  be  a  steep  edgy  ridge,  or  a  sharp 
point,  very  rarely  presenting  even  a  gentle  slope  on  any 
of  its  sides,  but  usually  inaccessible  unless  encumbered  with 
snow. 

These  pyramids  and  wedges  split  vertically,  or  nearly  so, 
giving  smooth  faces  of  rock,  eitiier  perpendicular,  or  voy 
steeply  inclined,  which  appear  to  be  laid  against  the  central 
wedge  or  peak,  like  planks  upright  against  a  waU.  The 
sur&ces  of  these  show  close  parallelism;  their  fissures  are 
vertical,  and  cut  them  smoothly,  like  the  edges  of  shaped 

'  \Tbt>  JuDfrfnD  (13,060  ft.)  i>  hi^er  than  the  SchKckfaorn  (13,386  ft.) ;  the 
FioBtor'Aarhom  ia  14,026  ft] 
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planks.  Often  groups  of  these  planks,  if  I  may  so  call  them, 
rise  higher  than  those  between  them  and  the  central  ri<%e, 
forming  detached  ridges  inclining  towards  the  central  one. 
The  planks  are  cut  transversely,  smnetimes  by  grace&il  inirvi- 
linear  fissures,  sometimes  by  straight  fissures,*  which  are  ccnn- 
monly  parallel  to  the  slope  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the  peak, 
while  the  main  direction  of  the  planks  or  leaves  is  parallel 
to  that  of  its  other  side,  or  points  directly  to  its  summit 
But  the  umveraal  law  of  fracture  is,  first,  that  it  is  clean 
and  sharp,  having  a  perfectly  smooth  sur&ce,  and  a  perfectly 
sharp  edge  to  all  the  fissures ;  secondly,  that  every  fissure 
is  steeply  inclined,  and  that  a  horizontal  line,  or  cMie  ap- 
proaching to  it,  is  an  impossibility  except  in  some  turn  of 
a  curve. 

Hence,  however  the  light  may  £all,  these  peaks  are  seen 
S  3.  cfaMinf  inarked  with  sharp  and  defined  shadows,  indicating 
jrw^j</'nKfc  the  square  edges  of  the  planks  of  which  they  are 
ortieM^J^'*  made  up;  which  shadows  sometimes  are  vertical, 
"^-  pointing  to  the  summit,  but  are  oftener  parallel 

to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  peak,  and  intersected  by  a  seccmd 
series,  parallel  to  the  other  side.  Where  there  has  been 
much  disint^iation,  the  peak  is  often  surrounded  with  groups 
of  lower  ridges  or  peaks,  like  the  leaves  of  an  artichoke  or 
a  rose,  all  evidently  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  peak ;  but 
&lling  back  from  it,  as  if  it  were  a  budding  flower,  expand- 
ing its  leaves  one  by  one ;  and  this  last  condition  is  in  most 
cases  the  indication  of  the  true  geological  structure ;  most 
of  the  central  peaks  being  fansh^>ed  in  the  arrangement  at 
their  beds.  But  this  singular  organization  is  usually  concealed 
by  the  pyramidal  cross-cleavages.  It  was  discovered  first,  I 
believe,  by  De  Saussure,  and  lias  of  late  been  carefully  ex- 
amined and  verified,  thou^  not  accounted  for,  l^  the  Swiss 


■  [For  MHne  modifleation  of  tUi  sUtttnent  at  tke  rwnh  of  ten  ywn  of  ■ubrnqiMnt 
■taiJy.  •M  Modem  Fuinten,  toL  iv.  ch.  xiv.  g  18.1 

*  jThe  end  of  tliia  Mngrsph,  " ;  uid  uii  last  condition  .  .  .  S< 
was  ffnt  added  In  ed.  5.J 
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Now,  if  I  were  lecturmg  on  geolc^,  and  were  searchii^ 
for  some  means  of  giving  the  most  faithful  idea  .  ^  j»,  A«;^ 
possible  of  the  external  appearance  caused  by  this  jiu  iiaiemamf 
structure  of  the  piimaty  hiUs,  I  should  throw  my  ^'^^^^^ 
geological  outlines  aside,  and  take  up  Turner's  kUAiptat 
vignette  of  the  Alps  at  Daybreak.*  After  what  ^**'*^- 
has  heexL  said,  a  single  glance  at  it  will  be  enough.  Observe 
the  exquisite  decision  with  which  tiie  edge  of  the  uppermost 
plank  of  the  great  peak  is  indicated  by  its  clear  dark  side 
and  sharp  shadow;  then  the  rise  of  the  second  low  ridge 
on  its  side,  tmly  to  descend  again  precisely  in  the  same  line ; 
the  two  fissures  of  this  peak,  one  pointing  to  its  summit, 
the  other  rigidly  parallel  to  the  great  slope  which  descoids 
towards  the  sun ;  then  the  sharp  white  aigmlle  on  the  right, 
with  the  great  fissure  firom  its  summit,  rigidly  and  severely 
square,  as  marked  below,  where  another  edge  of  rock  is  lud 
uprai  it.  But  this  is  not  all ;  the  black  rock  in  the  fore- 
ground is  equally  a  member  of  the  mass,  its  chief  slope 
parallel  with  that  of  the  mountain,  and  all  its  fissures  and 
lines  inclined  in  the  same  direction ;  and,  to  ccanplete  the 
mass  of  evidence  more  forcibly  still,  we  have  the  dark  mass 
on  the  left  articulated  with  absolute  right  lines,  as  parallel 
as  if  they  had  been  drawn  with  a  rule,  indicating  the  tops 
of  two  of  these  huge  plates  or  planks,  pointing,  with  the 
universal  tendency,  to  the  great  ridge,  and  intersected  by 
fissures  parallel  to  it.  Throughout  the  extent  of  mountain, 
not  one  horizontal  line,  nor  an  approach  to  it,  is  discernible. 
This  cannot  be  chance,  it  cannot  be  composition,  it  may  not 
be  beautiful ;  perhaps  nature  is  very  wrong  to  be  so  parallel, 
and  very  disagreeable  in  being  so  straight ;  but  this  is  nature, 
whether  we  admire  it  or  not.* 

In  tbe  vignette  illustration  to  JacqueUne,  we  have  another 
series  of  peaks,  whose  structure  is  less  developed,  owing  to 

I  [Rogers'  Poemt,  p.  194;  the  drawing  is  No.  242  In  the  N*tioQ&l  Gallery:  aee 
iibove,  pp.  3Afi,  36S.J 

*  [At  the  end  of  this  pengnph  eda.  I  end  3  have  a  further  lentenoe : — 

"  It  ii  lueh  ■  ooncentration  of  Alpine  troth  u  could  onlv  have  been  pnt 
together  by  one  a»  familiar  with  tbeee  aaawf  aolitndea  m  their  own  eaglee.  ] 
m.  2  a 
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their  distance,  but  equally  clew  and  &Hiifiil  in  all  points,  as 
.  ^  Yi—tttt  fiw  as  it  is  ^ven.  But  the  vignette  of  Aosta,  in 
i^Oe  A»du,  the  Italy,  is  perhaps  more  striking  than  any  that 
mduher*.  ^^^  ^  named,  for  its  rendering  <rf  the  perfect 
parallelism  of  the  lower  and  smaller  peaks  with  the  great  lines 
of  the  mass  they  compose ;  and  that  of  the  Andes,  the  seccmd 
in  Campbell,  for  its  indication  of  the  multitudes  of  the  verti- 
cal and  plank-like  beds  arranged  almost  like  the  leaves  of  a 
flower.  This  last  especially,  one  of  the  very  noblest,  most 
fiuthAil,  most  scientific  statements  of  mountain  form  which 
even  Turner  has  ever  made,  can  leave  Uttle  more  to  be  said 
or  doubted.^ 

Now,  whenever  these  vast  peaks,  rising  frcHn  12,000  to 
8  6  Saeetmn  **''*****  ^^^  abovc  the  sea,  form  part  of  anything 
%tU»ei,amd  like  a  landscape;  that  is  to  say,  whenever  the 
^3'^hBt  spectator  beholds  them  from  the  r^ou  of  v^e- 
«n«Jt«ueA  tation,  or  even  from  any  distance  at  which  it  is 
***■  possible  to  get  something  like  a  view  of  their 
whole  mass,  they  must  be  at  so  great  a  distance  from  him 
as  to  bectnne  aerial  and  faint  in  all  their  details.  Their 
summits,  and  all  those  hi^er  masses  of  whose  character  we 
have  beoi  speaking,  can  by  no  possibihty  be  nearer  to  him 
than  twelve  or  fifteen  miles;  to  approach  them  nearer  be 
must  climb,  must  leave  the  region  of  vegetation,  and  must 
confine  his  view  to  a  part,  and  that  a  very  limited  one,  of 
the  mountain  he  is  ascending.  Whenever,  therefore,  these 
mountains  are  seoi  over  anything  like  vegetation,  or  are 
seen  in  mass,  they  mutt  be  in  the  far  distance.  Most  artists 
would  treat  a  horizon  fifteen  miles  off  very  much  as  if 
it  were  mere  air;  and  though  the  greater  clearness  of  the 
upper  ur  permits  the  high  summits  to  be  seen  with  extra- 
ordinary distinctness,  yet  they  neva*  can  by  any  possibility 
have  dark  or  deep  shadows,  or  intense  dark  relief  against  a 

'  fHie  vignette  illnftntion  to  "Jaoqneline"  if  >t  p.  147  (not  145,  •■  atried  oppo- 
dtc)  of  Rofen'  Poemt;  the  drawing,  No.  241  In  the  KftlioDKl  Gellerjr.  The  "  Aostft" 
if  at  p.  26  of  the  Ao^;  No.  203  in  the  National  GaUet?.  For  otliflr  reforenoee  to  the 
"Andea,"  tee  pp.  410,  417.] 
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light.  Clear  they  may  be,  but  £amt  they  must  be ;  and  their 
great  and  prevailing  characteristic,  as  distinguished  from  other 
mountains,  is  want  of  apparent  solidity.  They  rise  in  the 
moming  light  rather  like  sharp  shades,  cast  up  into  the 
sky,  than  solid  earth.  Their  lights  are  pure,  roseate,  and 
cloudlike ;  their  shadows  transparent,  pale  and  opalescent, 
and  often  undistinguisfaable  from  the  air  around  them,  so 
that  the  mountain-top  is  seen  in  the  heaven  only  by  its  Bakes 
(^  motionless  fire. 

Now,  let  me  once  more  ask,  though  I  am  sufficiently 
tired  of  asking,  what  record  have  we  of  anything  e^.  Total  vmu 
Uke  this  in  the  worics  of  the  old  masters?  There  ^"^^^ 
is  no  vestige,  in  any  existing  picture,  of  the  slij^test  p/teKmama  i» 
effort  to  represent  the  high  hill  ranges ;  and  as  for  "**^  *"*■ 
such  drawing  of  their  forms  as  we  have  found  in  Ttuner, 
we  might  as  well  look  for  them  among  the  Chinese.  Very 
possibly  it  may  be  all  quite  right ;  very  probably  these  men 
showed  the  most  cultivated  taste,  and  most  unerring  judgment, 
in  filling  their  pictures  with  mole-hills  and  sand-heaps.  Veiy 
probably  the  withered  and  poisonous  banks  of  Avemus,  and 
the  sand  and  cinders  of  the  Campagna,  are  much  more  sublime 
things  than  the  Alps;  but  still  what  limited  truth  it  is,  if 
truth  it  be,  when  through  the  last  fifty  pages  we  have  been 
pointing  out  £act  after  fact,  scene  after  scene,  in  clouds  and 
hills  (and  not  individual  facts  or  scenes,  but  great  and  im- 
portant classes  of  them),  and  still  we  have  nothing  to  say 
when  we  come  to  the  old  masters ;  but  "  they  are  not  here.** 
Yet  this  is  what  we  hear  so  constantly  cidied  painting 
"genfflal"  nature.' 

■  [Batmen  J§  7  ud  8  «dB.  1  ind  2  InMit  the  fsllowiiv:— 

"Bat  open  at  tfae  lUth  pa^  of  Rogert'  Poema.    I  said  little  of  thia 
wigtuAte  Jnflt  now,  when  talking  of  itruetarcs  that  I  might 
inaiat  upon  it  more  fordblf  m  a  piece  of  effect.    Of  all  the   §  S.  Tkapir- 
piecea  of  noantun  elevation  that  ever  were  pot  upon  paper,  Jietivn  <ff 
parhapa  tUa  b  the  nwet  MMwing  and  impreaaiTe.    llie  dnamr   Tvmet't 
iaintmeaa  of  th^  miglit;^  ■ttenirth,  the  pei^Bot  atillDeaa  and   oipWto  'Jaa- 
trilflnoe  of  tJieir  diatant  aieep,  and  the  fiilneas  of  aiujlicht  in    guafina.' 


which  thej  are  bathed  ana  loat,  bcAr  away  the  mind  iritb 

them  like  a  deep  roelodv ;  and  through  all  thia,— throngb  the  aenai  nmineai 

out  of  which  they  riae  like  apeetree,  are  told  the  facta  and  fbnna  which  apeak 
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Although,  however,  there  is  no  vestige  am<»g  the  old 
g  8,  chatwieT  ^^•'ters  of  any  effort  to  re{Hresait  the  attributes 
q/'M«nf»fv-  of  the  higher  mountains  seoi  in  comparotiTe 
'^^^t^  proximity,  we  are  not  altogether  left  without 
'HrtaiMen/'  evidence  of  their  having  thou^t  of  them  as 
sources  of  light  in  the  extreme  distance;  as  tor 
example,  in  that  of  the  reputed  Claude  in  our  National 
GaUery,  called  the  Maniage  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca.^  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  of  its  being  a  most  execrable  copy ; 
for  there  is  not  one  touch  or  line  of  even  decent  painting  in 
the  whole  picture ;  but  as  connoisseurs  have  considered  it  a 
Claude,  as  it  has  been  put  in  our  Gallery  for  a  Claude,  and 
as  people  admire  it  every  day  for  a  Claude,  I  may  at  least 
presume  it  has  those  qu^ties  of  Claude  in  it  which  are  wont 
to  excite  the  pubUc  admiration,  though  it  possesses  none  of 

of  tli«ir  reality  like  their  own  echoes.  For  inctanc*,  the  hi^ieet  iwiffe  of 
rock  on  the  extreme  left  is  preeiselj'  the  ptaoe  when,  in 
§  9.  IUp»euHar  uatare,  there  wonld  be  e  little  plateau  or  lerel,  ratlring  fa«ck 
exprettian  i(f  to  the  foot  of  the  supreme  sununit;  and  as  aurely  a*  there 
AlpbM/iiet*.       would    be  such  a  level,  a  kind  of  breathing  tinw  in  the 


DMMint^n  before  it  made  its  last  sprine,  eo  watij  wonld  tliat 

loaded  with  a  clacier,  so  anrelv  would  that  glacier  advaooe  to 

the  brow  of  the  predpice,  and  ao  snrelf  would  it  han^  over  it,  in  the  white 


toDoue  which  in  the  vignette  deeoenda  over  the  precinice  exactly  ander  the 
higheet  snowy  peak.  Now  they  are  theee  little  toncnes  of  ezquiaite,  deep, 
and  finished  truth,  which  mark  the  vaetoess  of  Turner's  Intelloet;  they  are 
juit  those  which  never  can  be  generally  appreciated,  owing  to  the  nuavoiaaUe 
want  of  tiie  knowledge  required  to  meet  tnem.  Observe  how  much  thia  single 
bit  of  white  tells  as.  It  tells  us  that  there  is  a  glacier  above  those  eli&,  of 
conaistence  and  vize ;  it  tells  us,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  compaifttively  level 
space  on  which  the  &llen  anow  can  accumulate ;  and  it  tells  us,  therefore, 
tnat  the  white  summits  are  a  mile  or  two  farther  back  than  the  rocka  b^ow 
them ;  and  to  make  all  this  doubly  clear,  the  black  moraine  invariably  left 
by  the  &lling  mow  at  the  edge  of  such  a  ptain,  where  it  first  alights,  is  marked 
bv  the  dark  line  crosslDg,  nearly  honzontally,  under  the  central  peak.  All 
tnis  speaks  home  at  once,  if  we  have  but  knovledfce  enough  to  nnderstaiid 
it ;  and,  be  it  remembered,  this  same  white  siid  danc  touch  wonld  be  equally 
a  dead  letter  to  us  in  natnre  heraelf,  if  we  had  not  A  penun  amtmg  the  Alps 
for  the  first  time  in  hie  lifo  tronld  probably  not  even  notice  the  \m\»  tongue 
of  ice  hanging  over  the  precipice,  much  leas  would  he  comprehend  how  mack 
it  fa^.  It  coald  only  be  some  one  long  acquainted  with  mountains  who  ooold 
tell  yon  the  width  of  the  platean,  ana  hi  >■>>.. 

it.     I  might  name  many  otl 

^  Alpine  truth  is  carried  out;  bi 

his  unapproached  superiority,  at  least  over  the  andenta.     What  tbe  n 
have  done  we  shall  see  presently." 

Eds.  1  and  2  then  continue,  "Although,  however,"  etc] 

■  [No.  12 ;  see  above,  p.  41  ».] 
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those  which  sometdmes  give  him  claim  to  it ;  and  I  have  so 
reasoned,  and  shall  continue  to  reason  upon  it,  especially  with 
respect  to  facts  of  form,  which  cannot  have  been  much 
altered  by  the  copyist.  In  ^e  distance  of  that  picture  {as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  Sinon  before  Friam,'  which  I  have  little 
doubt  is  at  least  partially  original,  and  whose  central  group 
of  trees  is  a  very  noble  piece  of  painting)  is  something  white, 
which  I  believe  must  be  intended  for  a  snowy  mountain, 
because  I  do  not  see  that  it  can  well  be  intended  for  anything 
else.  Now  no  mountain  of  elevation  sufficient  to  .  g  -.^^  ,^. 
be  so  sheeted  with  popetual  snow  can,  by  any  lant^magni- 
possibility,  sink  so  low  mi  the  horizon  as  this  J^J^^  ''**^ 
sometiiing  of  Claude's,  unless  it  be  at  a  distance 
<rf  from  fifty  to  seventy  miles.  At  such  distances,  though 
the  outline  is  invariably  sharp  and  edgy  to  an  excess,  yet  all 
the  circumstances  of  seriid  peri^>ective,  faintness  of  shadow, 
and  isolation  of  light,  which  I  have  described  as  characteristic 
of  the  Alps  fifteen  miles  off,  take  place,  of  course,  in  a  three- 
fold degree ;  the  mountains  rise  from  the  horizon  like  trans- 
parent films,  only  distinguishable  from  mist  by  their  excessivdy 
keen  edges,  and  their  biiUiant  flashes  of  sudden  Ught ;  they 
are  as  unsubstantial  as  the  air  itself,  and  impress  their  enormous 
size  by  means  of  this  aerialness,  in  a  far  greater  degree  at  these 
vast  distances,  than  even  when  towering  above  the  spectator's 
bead.  Now,  I  ask  of  the  candid  observer,  if  there  be  the 
smallest  vestige  of  an  effort  to  attain,  if  there  be  the  most 
miserable,  the  most  contemptible,  shadow  of  attainment  of 
such  an  effect  by  Claude.  Does  that  white  thing  on  the 
horizm  look  seventy  miles  off?  Is  it  funt,  or  fading,  or  to 
be  looked  for  by  the  eye  before  It  can  be  found  out  ?  Does 
it  look  high  ?  does  it  look  large  ?  does  it  look  impressive  ? 
You  cannot  but  fed  that  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  any  kind 
or  species  of  truth  in  that  horizon ;  and  that,  however  artistical 
it  may  be,  as  giving  brilliancy  to  the  distance  (though,  as  far 
as  I  have  suy  feeling  in  the  matt^,  it  only  gives  coldness), 

>  [No.  6,  alM  in  the  National  Gallery,  otberwiM  nlM  "Dsrid  at  the  Cave  of 
AdnUain"  ;  Me  tiwn,  p.  29A,  and  below,  p.  581.] 
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it  is,  in  the  very  branch  of  art  m  ^riuch  Claude's  leputatiao 
chiefly  rests,  atrial  perspective,  hurling  defiance  to  nature  in 
her  very  teeth. 

But  there  are  worse  failures  yet  in  this  unlucky  distance. 
8 10  And  Aerial  perspective  is  not  a  matter  of  paramount 
viohtim  ^  importance,  because  nature  infringes  its  laws  ber^ 
v'^Ji'""-  self,  and  boldly,  too,  though  never  in  a  case  like 
this  before  us ;  but  there  are  some  laws  which  nature  never 
violates,  her  laws  of  form.  No  mountain  was  ever  raised  to 
the  level  of  perpetual  snow,  without  an  infinite  multiplicity  of 
form.  Its  foundation  is  built  of  a  hundred  minor  mountains, 
and,  from  these,  great  buttresses  run  in  convearging  ridges  to 
the  central  peak.  There  is  no  exception  to  this  rule;  no 
mountain  15,000  feet  high  is  ever  raised  wiUiout  such  prepara- 
tion and  variety  of  outwork.  Consequently,  in  distant  e£fect, 
when  chains  of  such  peaks  are  visible  at  once,  the  multiplicity 
of  form  is  absolutely  oceanic ;  and  though  it  is  posable  in  near 
scenes  to  find  vast  and  simple  masses  composed  of  lines  which 
run  unbroken  for  a  thousand  feet  or  more,  it  is  phy^cally  im- 
possible when  these  masses  are  thrown  seventy  miles  back  to 
have  simple  outlines,  for  then  these  large  features  becrane 
mere  jags  and  hillocks,  and  are  heaped  and  huddled  together 
in  endless  confusion.  To  get  a  simple  form  sevraity  miles 
away,  mountain  lines  would  be  required  unbroken  for  leagues ; 
and  this,  I  repeat,  is  physically  impossible.  Hence  these  moun- 
tains of  Claude,  having  no  indication  of  the  steep  vertical 
summits  which  we  have  shown  to  be  the  characteristic  of  the 
central  ridges,  having  soft  edges  instead  of  decisive  cmes, 
simple  forms  (one  line  to  the  plain  on  each  side)  instead  of 
varied  and  broken  ones,  and  being  painted  with  a  crude  raw 
white,  having  no  transparraicy,  nor  filminess,  nor  air  in  it, 
instead  of  rising  in  the  opalescent  mystery  which  invariably 
characterizes  the  distant  snows,  have  the  forms  and  the  coloun 
of  heaps  of  chalk  in  a  lime-kiln,  not  of  Alps.  They  are 
destitute  of  enei^,  of  height,  of  distance,  of  splendour,  and 
of  variety,  and  are  the  work  of  a  man,  whetlier  Claude  or  not, 
who  had  neither  feding  for  nature,  nor  knowledge  of  art 
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I  should  not,  howerer,  izisist  upon  the  &ults  of  this  |ttcture, 
believing  it  to  be  a  copy,  if  I  had  ever  seen,  even  s  n.  A«n  to 
in  his  most  genuine  works,  an  extreme  distance  **•  *««  ««»r*«. 
of  Claude  wilii  any  of  the  essential  characters  of  nature. 
But  although  in  his  better  pictures  we  have  always  beautiful 
rendering  of  the  air,  which  in  the  copy  before  us  is  entirely 
wanting,  the  real  features  of  the  extreme  mountain  distance 
are  equally  n^lected  or  maligned  in  alL  There  is,  indeed, 
air  between  us  and  it;  but  ten  miles,  not  seventy  miles,  of 
space.  Let  us  observe  a  little  more  closely  the  piactice  of 
nature  in  such  cases. 

The  multiplicity  oi  form  which  1  have  shown  to  be  neces- 
sary in  the  outline,  is  not  less  felt  in  the  body  of  .  ^^  FortKtr 
the  mass.  For,  in  all  extensive  hUl  ranges,  there  ukuiranu^  ^ 
are  five  or  six  lateral  chains  separated  by  deep  ^^^^^ 
valleys,  which  rise  between  the  spectator  and  the  faMmtato 
o^itral  ridge,  showing  tJieir  tops  one  over  another, 
wave  beyond  wave,  imtil  the  eye  is  carried  back  to  the 
iaintest  and  highest  forms  of  the  principal  chain.  These  sue- 
cessive  ridges,  and  I  speak  now  not  merely  of  the  A^is,  but 
of  mountains  generally,  even  as  low  as  8000  feet  above  the 
sea,  show  themselves,  in  extreme  distance,  merely  as  vertical 
shades,  with  very  sharp  outlines,  detached  from  one  anotho* 
by  greater  intensity,  according  to  their  nearness.  It  is  with 
the  utmost  diiBculty  that  the  eye  can  discern  any  solidity  or 
roundness  in  them ;  the  lights  and  shades  of  solid  form  are 
both  equally  lost  in  the  blue  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
mountain  tells  only  as  a  flat  sharp-edged  film,  of  which 
multitudes  intersect  and  overtop  each  other,  separated  l^  the 
greater  fiuntness  ef  the  retiring  masses.  This  is  the  most 
simple  and  easily  imitated  arrangement  possible,  and  yet,  both 
in  nature  and  art,  it  expresses  distance  and  size  in  a  way 
otherwise  quite  unattainable.  For  thus,  the  whole  mass  of 
one  mountain  being  of  one  shade  only,  the  smallest  possible 
difierence  in  shade  will  serve  completely  to  detach  it  from 
another,  and  thus  ten  or  twelve  distances  may  be  made 
evident,  when  the  darkest  and  nearest  is  an  atrial  grey  as 
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fiunt  as  the  sky ;  and  the  beauty  of  such  airanganents  carried 
out  as  nature  carries  them,  to  their  bluest  d^ree,  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  strikiDg  feature  connected  with  hill  scenery.  Yoo 
will  never,  by  any  chance,  poiccive  in  extreme 
l^^^q^  distance  anything  like  s(^id  form  or  projection  ci 
pianaui  nf  thc  bills.  Each  is  a  dead,  flat,  perpendicular  fihn 
or  shade,  with  a  sharp  edge  da^est  at  the  summit, 
and  lost  as  it  descends,  and  about  equally  dark  wiietlier 
turned  towards  the  light  or  frcon  it.  And  of  these  successive 
fllrns  of  mountain  you  will  probably  have  half  a  dozen,  <Mie 
behind  another,  all  showing  with  perfect  clearness  their  eresry 
chasm  and  peak  in  the  outline,  and  not  one  of  them  showing 
the  slightest  vestige  of  solidity ;  but,  on  the  CMitrary,  lookii^ 
so  thoroughly  transparent,  that  if  it  so  h^pms,  as  I  hare  seen 
frequ^itly,  that  a  conical  near  hill  meets  with  its  summit  the 
separation  of  two  distant  oaes,  so  that  the  ri^t-hand  slope  of 
the  nearer  hill  forms  an  apparent  continuation  of  the  ri^it- 
hand  slope  of  the  left-hand  farther  hill,  and  vice  vend,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  impression  that  <»ie  of  the  more 
distant  peaks  is  seen  through  the  other. 

I  may  point  out,  in  illustration  of  these  £ftcts,  Uie  engrav- 
ings oi  two  drawings  of  predsely  the  same  chain 
Inat/fivimtie  o^  distant  hills;  Stanfield*s  B«Tomean  Islands, 
wa^^TuTi^  with  the  St.  Gothard  in  the  distance;  and 
TkeBomm^  Turner's  Arona,  also  with  the  St.  Gothard  in  the 
Far  be  it  fix»n  me  to  indicate  the 
former  of  these  plates  as  in  any  way  exemplifying 
the  power  of  Stanfield,  or  affecting  his  reputation;  it  is  an 
unludcy  drawing,  murdered  by  the  engiaver,  and  as  far  from 
bdi^  characteristic  oS  Stanfield  as  it  is  ^m  being,  like 
nature :  but  it  is  just  ^iriiat  I  want,  to  illustrate  the  particular 
OTor  of  which  I  speak ;  and  I  {H«fer  showing  this  enxH-  where 
it  accidentally  exists  in  the  wM'ks  of  a  really  great  artist, 

I  rsunfidd'*  drawing  of  the  I*oU  B«]U  mud  the  St  Gothud  wm  the  vifrnetla  on 
the  trtla-pAffe  of  Hceth't  Pictunrnptt  AimvaJ  for  1832  ("  Travelling  SkstdiM  in  North 
Italf,  TytA,  and  the  Rhine,"  with  twentr-eix  plates  after  diawinga  by  "tanhiU) 
I^irner's  "Arona"  (publiihed  in  the  JTee^woite for  1829)  waa  in  the  Riukin  eolte^iui; 
•M  No.  67  In  Ifoltt  on  Mi  Dratehigt  bg  Turner.] 
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standing  there  akme,  to  pfunting  it  out  where  it  is  confused 
with  other  &ults  and  fiilsehoods  in  the  works  of  inferior  hands. 
The  fonner  of  these  plates  is  an  example  of  everything  which 
a  hill  distance  is  not,  and  the  latter  of  ererything  which 
it  is.  In  the  former,  we  have  the  mountains  covered  with 
patchy  lights,  whidi  being  of  equal  intensity,  whether  near  or 
distant,  conAise  all  the  distances  tt^ether ;  while  the  eye,  per* 
ceiving  that  the  light  falls  so  as  to  give  details  of  solid  finm, 
yet  finding  nothing  but  insipid  and  formless  spaces  displayed 
by  it,  is  compelled  to  suppose  that  the  wh(^e  body  of  the 
hills  is  equally  monotoDOUS  and  devoid  of  character ;  and  the 
effect  upon  it  is  not  one  whit  more  impressive  and  agreeable 
than  might  be  received  Snsn  a  group  of  sand-heiqts,  washed 
into  uniformity  by  recast  rain. 

Compare  with  this  the  distance  of  Turner  in  Arona.  It 
is  totally  impossible  here  to  say  which  way  the  §  is.  Tumgt't 
light  &lls  on  the  distant  hills,  except  by  the  ■^"'^ 
slightly  increased  decision  of  their  edges  turned  towards  it, 
but  the  greatest  attoition  is  paid  to  get  these  edges  decisive, 
yet  fiill  of  gradation,  and  perfectly  true  in  character  of  form. 
All  tiie  rest  of  the  mountain  is  tiien  undistinguishable  haze ; 
and  by  the  bringing  of  these  edges  more  and  more  decisively 
over  me  another.  Turner  has  given  us,  between  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  picture  and  the  snow,  fifteen  distinct 
distances,  yet  every  one  of  these  distances  in  itself  palpitating, 
c^iangeful,  and  suggesting  subdivision  into  countless  multi- 
tude. Something  of  this  is  traceable  even  in  the  engraving, 
and  all  the  essential  characters  are  perfectly  well  marked.  I 
think  even  the  least  experienced  eye  can  souvdy  but  feel  the 
truth  of  this  distance  as  compared  with  Stan^d's.  In  the 
latter,  the  eye  gets  something  of  the  form,  and  so  wonders  it 
sees  no  more ;  the  impression  on  it,  therefore,  is  of  hills  within 
distinctly  visible  distance,  indisc^nible  through  want  of  light 
or  dim  atmosphere,  and  the  effect  is,  of  course,  smallness  of 
space,  with  obscurity  of  light  and  thickness  of  air.  In 
Turner's,  the  eye  gets  nothing  of  the  substance,  and  wonders 
it  sees  so  much  <^  the  outline ;  the  impression  is,  therefore,  of 
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moantains  too  hrtjfftohe  erer  distmcUy  seen,  rendered  dear 
by  brilliancy  of  li^t  and  purity  of  Ktmo^here;  and  tbe 
effect,  cotuequentljr,  vastness  of  space,  iritfa  intensity  of  light 
and  ciystalline  tranqiareacy  of  air. 

These  trutiu  are  invariably  given  in  every  me  of  Turners 
I  iR  jBttramt  ^^'"^^^^t  tha*  J*  *»  **y»  ^^  havc  always  in  tbem 
jittmet^iatft  two  pindpal  &cts  forced  on  o«nr  notice:  tnns- 
^^^Ig^SS  pB''si^>  oi*  fihniness  of  mass,  and  exciessive 
lyiwnrriarp  ahar|Hies9  of  edg&  And  I  wish  particular^  to 
insist  upcm  this  sharpness  of  edge,  because  it  is 
not  a  casual  or  changeful  habit  of  nature ;  it  is  the  imfei1i»g 
diaracteristic  of  all  very  great  distances.  It  is  quite  a  mist-jA*" 
to  suppose  that  slurred  <»*  melting  lines  are  characteristic  of 
distant  large  objects;  they  may  be  so,  as  be£i»e  observed. 
Sec.  II.  Ch^  IV.  §  4,  when  the  focus  of  the  eye  is  not 
adapted  to  them ;  but,  vrfien  the  eye  is  really  directiy  to  the 
distMice,  melting  lines  are  characteristic  <Mdy  of  thick  mist  and 
vapour  between  us  and  the  object,  not  of  the  ronorsl  of  tbe 
object.  If  a  tiling  has  character  upon  its  outline,  as  a  tree, 
for  instance,  or  a  mossy  stone,  the  farther  it  is  reuioved  bom 
us,  the  sharper  the  outline  of  the  whole  mass  will  beocxne, 
though  in  doing  so  the  particular  detuls  which  make  up  the 
character  will  become  confitsed  in  the  manner  described  io 
the  same  chapter.  A  tree  fifty  yards  from  us,  takoi  as  a 
mass,  has  a  soft  outline,  because  the  leaves  and  interstices 
hare  some  effect  on  the  eye ;  but  put  it  t^i  miles  off  agsinst 
the  slsj,  and  its  outline  idll  be  so  sharp  that  you  cannot  tdl 
it  from  a  rock^  So  in  a  mountain  five  or  six  miles  off,  bushes, 
and  heatiier,  and  rou^messes  of  knotty  ground,  and  rock, 
have  still  some  effect  on  the  eye,  and,  by  becoming  confused 
and  minted  as  bd<we  described,  s<^€3i  tibe  outline.  But  let 
the  moimtain  be  thirty  miles  off,  and  its  edge  will  be  as  sharp 
as  a  knife.     Let  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Alps,  be  sevoity  or 

*  [Ed*.  1-t  here  inwrt  two  aeiitence*  : — 

"  There  are  three  treca  on  tbe  Mont  Siieve,  about  tigbi  milea  from  Ufloen, 
which  from  the  eitr,  m  they  atBuil  on  tbe  ridge  of  tbe  bill,  are  eeen  deiaed 
■giinat  ths  aky.  The  keeueat  eye  in  the  world  could  not  tell  them  frea 
■tonaa."] 
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eighty  miles  off,  and  though  it  has  become  so  taint  that  the 
momiiig  mist  is  not  so  transparent,  its  outUne  will  be  beyond 
all  imitation  for  excessive  sharpness.  Thus,  then,  the  char- 
acter of  extreme  distance  is  always  excessive  keomess  of  edge. 
If  you  soften  your  outline,  you  either  put  mist  between  you 
and  the  object,  and  in  doing  so  diminish  your  distance,  for  it 
is  impossible  you  should  see  so  fiu-  through  mist  as  through 
clear  air;  or,  if  you  keep  an  impression  of  clear  ur,  you  bring 
die  object  close  to  the  observer,  HimiTii>;>i  its  size  in  proportion, 
and  if  the  atrial  colours,  excessive  blues,  etc.,  be  retained, 
represent  an  impossibility. 

Take  Claude's  distance,  in  No.  244  Dulwich  Gallery,*  on 
the  right  of  the  picture.^  It  is  as  pure  blue  as  ever  » j.,  y^^^  ^ 
came  from  the  palette,  laid  on  thick ;  you  cannot  tkdt  daeuim  i» 
see  through  it;  there  is  not  the  slightest  vestige  *^''"*'*' 
of  transparency  or  filminess  about  it,  and  its  edge  is  soft  and 
blunt.  Hence,  if  it  be  meant  for  near  hills,  the  blue  is  im- 
possible, and  the  want  of  details  impossible,  in  the  clear 
atmosphere  indicated  through  the  whole  picture.  If  it  be 
meant  for  extrrane  distance,  the  blimt  edge  is  impossible,  and 
the  opacity  is  impossible.  I  do  not  know  a  single  (Ustance 
of  the  Italian  school  to  which  liie  same  observation  is  not 
entirely  applicable,  except,  perhaps,  one  or  two  of  Nicolas 
Poussin's.  They  always  involve,  under  any  supposition  what- 
soever, at  least  two  impossibilities. 

I  need  scarcely  mention  in  particular  any  more  of  the 
works  of  Turner,  because  there  is  not  one  ®f  ^  s  ,o  71k- 
mountain  distances  in  which  these  &cts  are  not  \ttuairm^ 
fully  exemplified.     Look  at  the  last  vignette,  the  ^^  ^ 
Farewell,  in  Rogers's  Italy ;'  observe  the  excessive 
sharpness  of  all  the  edges,  almost  amounting  to  lines,  in  the 

*  One  of  the  moat  geouine  CUndM  I  know. 

*  ["Jieob  and  I^lwn  with  hU  Davhtera,  Id  ■  L«Ddw«p6,"  now  No.  805.1 

*  tniedra«uigf6rthfl"Far««eU"7pf  lM)lnB«lk,  I«goM»ggiora)wNo.SOSinthe 
National  Galleiy.  For  "I>uiut>Aiage"  and  "Glenooo,"  Me  ■bora,  p.4]4;  "Loch 
Aehny  "  !■  in  vol.  8  of  Soott's  PoOieal  Work* ;  "  Battle  of  Marsngo,  in  Romti'  Ao^r 
(drawJiig,  No.  204  in  the  National  Gallery).] 
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distance,  Tdiile  there  is  scarcely  coe  decisive  edge  in  the 
for^froimd.  Look  at  the  hills  of  the  distance  in  the  Dun- 
stafihage,  Glencoe,  and  Loch  Achray  (Illustrations  to  Scott), 
in  the  latter  of  which  the  left-hand  ade  of  the  Ben  Venue  it 
actually  marked  with  a  dark  line.  In  fsct,  Tumo's  usual 
mode  of  executing  these  passages  is  perfectly  evidoit  in  all 
his  drawings ;  it  is  not  often  that  we  meet  with  a  verf 
broad  dash  of  wet  colour  in  his  finished  worics,  but  in 
these  distances,  as  we  before  saw  of  his  shadows,  all  the 
effect  has  been  evidently  given  by  a  dash  of  veiy  mcHst 
pale  coloiu*,  the  paper  probably  being  turned  upside  down, 
so  that  a  voy  firm  edge  may  be  left  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain  as  the  colour  dries.  And  in  the  Battle  of  Marengo 
we  find  the  principle  carried  so  &r  as  to  give  nothing  more 
than  actual  outline  for  the  representation  of  the  extreme 
distance,  while  all  the  other  hills  in  the  picture  are  distinct^ 
darkest  at  the  edge.  This  plate,  though  coarsely  executed, 
is  yet  one  of  the  noblest  illustrations  of  mountain  character 
and  magnitude  existing. 

Such,  then,  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
awhI,  Amr  hlj^est  pcaks  and  extreme  distances  of  all  hills,^  as 
*™!W***       far  as  the  forms  of  the  rocks  themselves,  and  the 

ttudied.  ■   II      1    1         •  . 

atrial  appearances  especially  belonging  to  than, 
are  alone  concerned.     There  is,  however,  yet  another  ptnnt 

>  [§§  19  mod  so  wen  rabrtitated  in  od.  3  for  tha  followinx  in  ed*.  1  and  2  :— 

"SdcIi,  then,  an  the  chief  chftncterUtica  of  tibe  highert  peaks  and  ex- 
treme diatanoea  of  all  liiUi^  which  we  ne  that  the  old  maaten, 
-  SSl.  SmietP<^  taken  aa  a  body,  naoally  nvlected,  and,  if  they  toncbed, 
Ute  Alpine  nudtgned.    Tber  fbrtanately  did  little,  as  whaterer  tbey  did 

drawlngi  ^  wa«  wrong ;  and  prudently  aAnned  little,  aa  whatever  dM^ 
■wrfam  artitf*  aiBnned  waa  &l>e.  The  modema  have  genenlly  dwie  all  that 
gemeraUg.  Tte  they  have  done,  well ;  but,  owing  to  the  extreme  diSenlty 
gnat  Mestbnoe  of  managing  or  exprMdng  the  brilliancy  of  anow,  and  the 
^J.  D.  Bar-  peculiar  character  of  the  vertical  and  eevere  linei,  which  ai« 
Aiy.  not,  noder  ordinary  cirouaMtaneea,  attractive  to  an  artirt'i 

eye,  we  cannot  point  to  ao  many  or  ao  varioua  eEamplca  tf 
tmtb  u  in  other  caaee.  But  nothing  can  be  more  accurate  than  the  Imov- 
ledge,  or  more  juat  than  the  feelings  of  J.  D.  Harding,  whenever  he  tonehH 
Alpine  eoenery ;  and  he  takes  the  bull  by  the  homa  £r  more  frequently  thia 
any  other  of  our  artists.  Hit  maguifieent '  Wengern  Alp,*  and  hit '  Chamovni,' 
engraved  in  the  Uluatrmtlons  to  Byron,  are  quite  unequalled,  even  by  StanfiaU. 
The  latter  aititt,  indeed,  we  know  not  from  what  cauM,  ftili,  or  at  leut  Uk 
abort  of  what  we  shonld  expect  from  him,  more  A«quently  in  anhjecta  of  tUt 
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to  be  considered,  the  modification  of  their  form  caused  by 
incumbent  snow. 

Pictures  of  winter  scaieiy  are  nearly  as  commtm  as  moon- 
lights, and  are  usually  executed  by  the  same  order  of  artists, 
that  is  to  say,  the  most  incapable ;  it  being  remarkably  easy 
to  represent  the  moon  as  a  white  wafer  on  a  black  gromid,  or 
to  scratch  out  white  branches  on  a  cloudy  sky.  Nevertheless, 
among  Flemish  paintings  several  valuable  representations  of 
winter  are  to  be  found,  and  some  clever  pieces  of  effect  am<Hig 
the  modems,  as  Hunt's  for  instance,  and  De  Wint's.  But 
all  sudi  efforts  end  in  effect  alcme,  nor  have  I  ever  in  any 
sin^e  instance  seen  a  snow  wreath,  I  do  not  say  thoroughly, 
but  even  decently  drawn.* 

In  the  range  of  inoiganic  nature,  I  doubt  if  any  object  can 

*  The  best  snow  sceoea  (with  thU  only  ezc^tioD,  that  the  wrekths  «re 
not  drawn)  which  I  have  ever  seen  are  those  of  an  almfMt  unknown  pxinter, 
Mr.  WaUis  (8,  Cottage  Grove,  West  Lane,  Walworth).  I  am  obliged  to  give 
}dt  address,  for  his  works  have  been  again  and  again  rejected  from  our 
cxhibitianB.  In  general,  these  rejections  are  veir  just;  but  I  have  known 
several  exceptions,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  painful.^ 

kind  than  in  anjilhing'  dfm  he  tonehss.  He  usually  makes  the  snowy  summits 
a  subordinst«  put  of  bis  picture,  snd  doss  not  appear  to 
dvell  upoD  them  with  fondness  or  delight,  but  to  get  over  g  22,  Tlie  ap- 
tbeni  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  We  should  almort  imagiue  parmt  eanlM*- 
that  he  had  uever  made  careful  studies  of  them,  for  even  In  TuttqfStanfield 
the  few  touches  he  gives,  the  intelligent  drawing  for  which  iamehn^fecU. 
he  is  usually  dlstitiKuiahed  la  altOgetBer  wanting.  No  man,  fine/ealing  ^ 
however,  in  such  sulnects  has  suffered  more  from  engravers  ;  Copley  FiMing. 
the  plate  of  'Inspruck'Tste],  in  the  I^otnresqne  Annusl,  might 
luT*  been  opposed  to  Tomer's  work  sa  an  instance  of  want  of  size  and  dignity 
in  Alpine  masses,  and  waut  of  intelligeoce  in  the  drawing  of  the  snow,  the 
dark  touches  on  which  are  altogether  inezpreHsire ;  and,  as  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction in  them  of  dark  side  from  shadow,  m^ht  be  taken  for  rocks,  or  staini^ 
rather  than  for  shades  indicative  of  form.  But  these  parts,  in  the  originsl, 
are  delicately  and  justly  drawn,  though  slightly,  and  have  very  high  qualities 
of  size  and  distance.  We  shall,  moreover,  in  speakiDs  of  the  lower  mountains, 
have  better  grouuds  for  dwelling  on  the  worhs  of  this  master,  as  well  as  on 
those  of  Copley  Fielding,  who  has  most  genuine  feeling  for  hill  character, 
but  has  never  grappled  with  the  central  summits," 

Stanfield's  "Innsbruck     was  engraved  by  W.  R.  Smith  in  Heath's  Pictumqut  Annual 

for  1832.] 

1  [This  note  was  added  in  ed.  fi  (ISfil).     Joshua  Wallts  (I78»-1862)  waa  not  a 


member  of  anv  art  society,  but  exhibited  occasionally  at  the  Academy  from  1808  to 
1820.  Rnskin  s  Eivounible  notke  did  not  secure  for  him  any  general  popularity,  but 
twotrf  bis  snow  scenes  were  bought  for  the  "National  Gallery  of  British  Art"  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  (South  Keni^igton)  MoseBm.] 
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be  fixmd  more  perfectly  beautiful  than  a  fresh,  deep  snow 
drijft,  seen  under  warm  light*  Its  curves  are  of  inconceivaUe 
perfection  and  changefulness ;  its  surface  and  transparency 
alike  exquisite ;  its  light  and  shade  of  inexhaustible  Tatiety 
and  inimitable  finish,  the  shadows  sharp,  pale,  and  of  heavenly 
colour,  the  reflected  lights  intense  and  multitudinous,  and 
mingled  with  the  sweet  occurrences  of  transmitted  light.'  No 
moi^  hand  can  approach  the  majesty  or  loveliness  of  it,  yet 
it  is  possible,  by  care  and  skill,  at  least  to  suggest  the  predous- 
ness  of  its  forms  and  intimate  the  nature  of  its  lig^t  and 
shade;  but  this  has  never  been  attempted;  it  could  not  be 
done  except  by  artists  of  a  rank  exceedingly  hi^,  and  there 
is  something  about  the  fieeling  of  snow  in  ordinary  scnteiy 
which  such  men  do  not  Uke.  But  when  the  sune  qualities 
are  exhibited  on  a  magnificent  Alpine  scale,  and  in  a  poaticm 
idiere  they  interfere  with  no  feeling  of  life,  I  see  not  why 
€bey  should  be  neglected,  as  they  have  hitherto  been,  unless 
that  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  brilliancy  of  snow  -with 
a  picturesque  light  and  shade  is  so  great  that  most  good 
artists  disguise  or  avoid  the  greater  put  of  upper  Alpine 
scenery,  and  hint  at  the  glacier  so  slightly  that  th^  do  not 
feel  the  necessity  of  carefiil  study  of  its  forms.  Habits  of 
exaggeration  increase  the  evil.  I  have  aeai  a  sketch  frtan 
nature,  by  one  of  the  most  able  of  our  landscape  painters,  in 
which  a  cloud  had  been  mistaken  for  a  snowy  summit,  and 
the  hint  thus  taken  exa^erated,  as  was  likely,  into  an 
enormous  mass  of  impossible  height  and  unintelligible  form, 
when  the  moimtain  itself  for  which  the  cloud  had  been  mis- 
taken, though  subtending  an  angle  of  about  ei^teen  or  twenty 
degrees,  instead  of  the  fifty  attributed  to  it,  was  of  a  form  so 
exquisite  that  it  might  have  been  a  lesson  to  Phidias.  Nothing 
but  failure  can  result  from  such  methods  of  sketching,  ncg 

*  Compare  Put  III.  mc.  1.  ch.  Ix.  g  5. 

^  [For  k  fniihar  referanee  to  the  "  typical"  bcsn^  of  "the  Imei  uid  gndataoos  rf 
munUicd  mow  "  im  Modem  Painttn,  vol  U.  Me.  i.  eh.  zIL  g  1,  where  it  ii  oompaRd 
with  the  "  vital"  beantj  of  the  Aowen  ennging  from  the  mow.     The  two  iitMwgw 
"  In  the  lange  .  ■  ■  tniumlttod  UK'ht,"  here,  and  the  fint  poition  of  the  ■eotioiijiwt 
refernd  to — are  eombined  to  forai  §  M  of  AwkCm  Agndat.] 
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have  I  ever  seen  a  single  instance  of  an  earnest  study  of  mowy 
mountains  by  any  on&  Hence,  wherever  they  are  intzoduced, 
their  drawing  is  utterly  unintelligible,  the  fonns  being  those 
of  white  rocks,  or  of  rocks  ti^tly  powdered  with  snow, 
showing  sufficiently  that  not  only  the  painters  have  never 
studied  the  mountain  carefully  fix>m  below,  but  that  they 
have  never  climbed  into  the  snowy  region.  Harding's  render- 
ing of  the  high  Alps  {vide  the  engraving  of  Chamonix,  and  of 
the  Wengem  Alp,  in  the  illustrations  to  Byron)  is  best ;  but 
even  he  shows  no  perception  of  the  real  anatomy.  Turner 
invariably  avtnds  the  difficulty,  though  he  has  shown  himself 
ctqwble  of  grappling  with  it  in  the  ice  of  the  Liber  Studlorum 
(Mer  de  Glace),  which  is  very  cold  and  sUppery ;  but  of 
the  crusts  and  wreaths  of  the  higher  snow  he  has  taken  no 
cognizance.  Even  the  vignettes  to  Bc^ers's  Poems  fiul  in 
this  respect  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  in  this  place  to 
give  any  detailed  account  of  the  phenomena  of  the  upper 
snows;  but  it  may  be  well  to  note  those  general  pnnciples 
which  every  artist  ought  to  keep  in  mind  when  be  has  to 
paint  an  Alp. 

Snow  is  modified  by  the  under  forms  of  the  hill  in  some 
sort  as  dress  is  by  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
frame.      And  as   no  dress  can  be  well  laid  on  Inn^pie,  ^ 
without  conceiving  the  body  beneath,  so  no  Alp  ^"^  ** 
can  be  drawn  unless  its  under  form  is  conceived 
first,  and  its  snow  laid  on  afterwards. 

Eioery  high  Alp  has  as  much  snow  upon  it  as  it  can  carry} 
It  is  not,  observe,  a  mere  coating  of  snow  of  given  depth 
throughout,  but  it  is  snow  loaded  on  until  the  rocks  can  hold 
no  more.  The  surplus  does  not  fall  in  the  winter,  because, 
&stened  by  continual  fi!t>st,  the  quantity  of  snow  which  an 
Alp  can  cany  is  greater  than  each  single  winter  can  bestow ; 

*  [Raakin,  u  ha  explained  thlrtj'  jtmn  Iat«r,  »m  bera  fotlowing  "the  tnktheoMtieU 
method  of  wiaiice**  opposed  to  the  artiatic.  lliinfcingofB  thing,  end  demonatratinf, 
— inatead  of  looking  at  it  ...  If  1  had  only  bxAed  at  tlw  mow  carefally,  I  •hould 
bare  seeu  that  it  wasn't  anywhere  aa  tbi«lc  a*  it  could  atand  or  lie — or,  at  Mut,  a«  a 
hard  anbatance,  though  depoaitad  in  powder,  could  atand."  For  faia  demonatntlon  of 
the  "  great  error  "  hwe  made,  aee  DateaUon,  eh.  iii.  "  Of  IM-Cream."] 
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it  &Us  in  the  first  mild  day  of  spring  in  ownnous  avsluudies. 
A&avards  the  melting  ctHitinues.  gradually  removing  fixmi 
all  the  steep  rocks  the  small  quantity  of  snow  which  was  all 
they  could  hold,  and  leaving  them  black  and  bare  aznoi^ 
the  accumulated  fields  of  unknown  depth,  which  occu;^ 
the  c^>acious  valleys  and  less  inclined  superficies  of  tlw 
mountain. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  deepest  snow  does  not  take, 
nor  indicate,  the  actual  forms  of  the  rocks  on  which  it  lies, 
but  it  hangs  from  peak  to  peak  in  unbroken  and  sweeping 
fiestoons,  or  covers  whole  groups  of  peaks,  which  aff<xvl  it 
sufficient  hold,  with  vast  and  unbroken  domes :  these  festotms 
and  domes  being  guided  in  their  curves,  and  modified  in  siae, 
by  tlie  violent  and  prevalent  direction  of  the  wint»  winds. 

We  have,  therefore,  every  variety  of  indicatim  of  the 
under  mountain  fbrm:  first  the  mere  ooating  which  is  somi 
to  be  withdrawn,  and  which  shows  as  a  mere  sprinkling  or 
powdering,  after  a  storm  cm  the  hi^er  peaks ;  then  the 
shallow  incrustation  oa  the  steep  sides,  glazed  by  the  running 
down  of  its  frequent  meltings,  frozen  again  in  the  night; 
then  the  deeper  snow,  more  or  less  cramped  cnr  modified  by 
sudden  eminences  of  emergent  rock,  or  hanging  in  fractured 
festoons  and  huge  blue  irregular  clifis  on  the  mountain  flimV;^ 
and  over  the  edges  and  summits  of  their  precipices  in  nodding 
drifts,  far  overhanging,  like  a  cornice  (perilous  things  to 
approach  the  edge  of,  from  above) ;  finally,  the  pure  accumu- 
lation of  overwhelming  deptJi,  smooth,  sweeping,  and  almost 
cleftless,  and  modified  only  by  its  lines  of  drifting.  Countless 
phenomena  of  exquisite  beauty  belong  to  each  of  these  c<Hidi- 
tions,  not  to  speak  of  the  transition  of  the  snow  into  ice  at 
lower  levels ;  but  all  on  which  I  shall  at  present  insist  is,  that 
the  artist  should  not  think  of  his  Alp  merely  as  a  white 
mountain,  but  conceive  it  as  a  group  of  peaks  loaded  with 
an  accumulation  oi  snow,  and  that  espedally  he  should  avail 
himself  of  the  exquisite  curvatures,  never  failing,  by  which 
the  snow  unites  and  opposes  the  harsh  and  brokoi  lines  of 
the  rock.      I  shall  enter  into  farther  detail  on  this  subject 
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hereafter ;  *  at  present  it  is  useless  to  do  so,  as  I  have  do 
examples  to  refer  to,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  art  No 
statement  of  these  l^icts  has  hitherto  been  made,  nor  any 
evidence  given  even  of  their  observBtion,  except  by  the 
most  inferior  painters.* 

Various  works  in  green  and  white  appear  from  time  to 
time  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy,  Uke  the  Alps  « „,  , 
indeed,  but  so  frightfully  like,  that  we  shudder  paMin^^ 
and  sicken  at  the  sight  of  them,  as  we  do  when  ^J^/^^ 
our  best  friend  shows  us  into  his  dining-room,  to  im  »oar«^  get 
see  a  portrait  of  himself,  which  "  everybody  thinks  '^  *"****■ 
very  like"  We  should  be  glad  to  see  fewer  of  these,  for 
Switzerland  is  quite  beyond  the  power  of  any  but  first-rate 
men,  and  is  exceedingly  bad  practice  for  a  rising  artist :  but 
let  us  express  a  hope  that  Alpine  scenery  will  not  continue  to 
be  neglected  as  it  has  been,  by  those  who  alone  are  capable 
of  treating  it.  We  love  Italy,  but  we  have  had  rather  a 
surfeit  of  it  lately ;  too  many  peaked  caps  and  flat-headed 
pines.  We  should  be  very  grateful  to  Haiding  and  Stanfield 
if  they  would  refresh  us  a  little  among  the  snow,  and  give 
us,  what  we  believe  them  to  be  capable  of  giving  us,  a 
^thfiil  expression  of  Alpine  ideaL  We  are  well  aware  of 
the  pain  inflicted  on  an  artist's  mind  by  the  preponderance  of 
black,  and  white,  and  green,  over  more  available  colours ;  but 
there  is  nevertheless,  in  generic  Alpine  scenery,  a  fountain  of 
fueling  yet  unopened,  a  chord  of  harmony  yet  untouched  by 
art  It  will  be  struck  by  the  first  man  who  can  separate  what 
is  national,  in  Switzerland,  fi^m  what  is  ideat  We  do  not 
want  chdlets  and  three-l^ged  stools,  cow-beUs  and  butter- 
milk. We  want  the  pure  and  holy  hills,  treated  as  a  link 
between  heaven  and  earth.  ^ 

*  I  hear  of  sotne  studjr  of  Alpine  scenery  among  the  professors  »t  Geneva  ; 
bat  ftll  foreign  landecttpe  tliat  I  nave  ever  met  with  has  been  ao  utterij  Igno- 
nnt  that  I  hope  for  nothing  except  trma  oar  own  painters.* 

'  [Sm  Modem  PahtUrt,  vol.  iv.  chs.  xiv.-xviii.] 

*  [Perhap*  an  allusion  to  Alexandre  CalanM,  of  Genera — a  pioneer  in  the  diacovetf 
of  Siri-Uerland  for  artistic  purpose* — wboee  Swiss  views  were  at  this  time  beginning:  to 
attract  attention.  There  is  a  collaetion  of  bis  dnwings  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
(South  Kensington)  Museum.] 

m.  2r 
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OF  THE  INFERIOR  MOUNTAINS 

We  have  next  to  investigate  the  character  of  those  inter- 
%i.Tkeia-  mediate  masses  which  constitute  the  greater  part 
/eriM-mom'  of  all  hill  Scenery,  forming  the  outworks  of  the 
AiMtytiLiAt  high  ranges,  and  being  ahnost  the  sole  constituaits 
M^rntlvMaf  °^  ^*^  lowcT  groiq>s  as  those  of  Cumbo-land, 
Welded  btu       Scotland,  or  South  Italy. 

^^'  All  mountains  whatsoever,  not  composed  of 

the  granite  or  gneiss  rocks  described  in  the  preceding  chapta, 
ntnr  volcanic  (these  latter  being  comparatively  rare),  are  com- 
posed of  beds,  not  of  homogeneous,  heaped  materials,  but  of 
scctmiulated  layers,  whether  of  rock  or  soil.  It  may  be  slate, 
sandstone,  limestone,  gravel,  or  clay ;  but  whatever  the  sub- 
stance, it  is  laid  in  laya^s,  not  in  a  mass.  These  layers  are 
scarcely  ever  horizontal,  and  may  slope  to  any  d^ree,  ofbai 
occurring  vertical*  the  boldness  of  the  hill  outline  common^ 
depending  in  a  great  d^free  on  their  inclination.  In  conse- 
queace  of  this  division  into  beds,  every  mountain  will  have 
two  great  sets  of  lines  more  or  less  prevailing  in  its  contours : 
(me  indicative  of  the  surfaces  of  the  beds,  where  they  come 
out  from  under  each  other ;  and  the  other  indicative  of  the 
extremities  or  edges  of  the  beds,  where  their  continuity  has 
been  interrupted.  And  these  two  great  sets  of  lines  will 
commonly  be  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  or  nearly  so.  It 
the  siur&ce  of  the  bed  approach  a  horizontal  line,  its  termina- 
tion will  approach  the  vertical,  and  this  is  the  most  usual  and 
ordinary  way  in  which  a  precipice  is  produced. 

Farther,  in  ahnost  all  rocks  there  is  a  third  division  of 
substance,  which  gives  to  their  beds  a  tendency  to  split  trans- 
versely in  some  directions  rather  than  others,  giving  rise  to 
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what  gecdogists  call  "joints,"  and  throwing  the  whole  rock  into 
blocks  more  or  less  rhomboidal ;  so  that  the  beds  .  ^  Rmher 
are  not  terminated  by  torn  or  lafj^^  edges,  but  Meiiiimv/tim 
by  £M!es  comparativdy  smooth  and  even,  usually  '•^'vj^^^i 
inclined  to  each  other  at  some  definite  angle.  The  whole 
arrangement  may  be  tolerably  re;M«sented  by  the  Iwicks  of  a 
wall,  whose  tiers  may  be  considered  as  strata,  and  whose  sides 
and  extremities  will  represent  the  joints  by  which  those  strata 
are  divided,  varying,  however,  thdr  directian  in  difier^it  rocks, 
and  in  the  same  rock  under  differing  circumstances. 

Finally,  in  the  slates,  grauwackes,^  and  some  calcareous 
beds,  in  the  greater  numb^,  indeed,  of  mouTUain  «  ^  ^^  ^ 
rocks,  we  find  anothor  most  ctmspicuous  feature  Ammv/'jimh- 
oi  general  structure,  the  lines  of  lamination,  which  ""^'^ 
divide  the  whole  rock  into  an  infinite  niunber  ci  delicate 
plates  (M*  layers,  sometimes  parallel  to  the  direction  or  **  strike  " 
of  the  strata,  oftener  obliquely  crossing  it,  and  sometimes, 
apparently,  altt^^ether  independent  of  it,  maintaining  a  con- 
sistent and  unTar3ring  slope  throu^  a  series  of  beds  ctmtcnted 
and  iinH^i]at.ing  in  every  conceivable  directi«L  These  lines 
of  lamination  extoid  thdr  influence  to  the  smallest  fragment, 
caunng  it  (as,  for  example,  common  roofing  slate)  to  break 
smooth  m  one  direction  and  with  a  ragged  edge  in  another, 
and  marking  the  &ces  of  the  beds  and  joints  with  distinct  and 
numberless  lines,  commonly  &r  more  conspicuous  in  a  near 
view  than  the  larger  and  more  important  divisions. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  too  carej^y  held  in  mind,  in  examining 
the  {Kinciples  of  mountain  structure,  that  nearly  .  ^  y^^^ 
all  tiie  laws  of  nature  with  respect  to  external  m^Mmuv 
form  are  rather  universal  tendencies,  evidenced  by  ^^^^^ 
a  plur^ty  of  instances,  than  imperative  necessities  ihemiatMan 
complied  with  by  all.      For  instance,  it  may  be  "•°*-'****- 
said  to  be  a  universal  law  with  respect  to  the  boughs  of  all 
trees,  that  they  incline  their  extremities  more  to  the  ground 
in  proportion  as  they  are  lower  on  the  trunk,  and  that  the 

'  [GrBiiwiclce  (or  in  Anglicised  fttrm,  frreywacke),  "  a  oonirloinerate  or  gnt  rock 
conaiiting  of  rounMd  pebblM  uid  matd  firmly  united  together.  '*] 
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hij^er  their  point  of  insertion  is,  the  more  they  share  in  the 
upward  tendency  of  the  trunk  itself.  But  yet  there  is  not  a 
single  group  of  boughs  in  any  one  tree  which  does  not  show 
exc^>tions  to  the  rule,  and  present  boughs  lower  in  insotim, 
and  yet  steeper  in  inclination,  than  their  neighbours.  "Sor  is 
this  defect  or  deformity,  but  the  result  of  the  constant  halnt 
of  nature  to  cany  variety  into  her  very  principles,  and  make 
the  symmetry  and  beauty  of  her  laws  the  more  felt  by  the 
grace  and  accidentalism  with  which  they  are  carried  out 
No  one  familiar  with  foliage  could  doubt  for  an  instant  of  the 
necessity  of  giving  evidence  of  this  downward  tendency  in  the 
boughs ;  but  it  would  be  nearly  as  great  an  offence  against 
truth  to  make  the  law  hold  good  with  every  individual  branch, 
as  not  to  exhibit  its  influence  on  the  majority.  Now,  though 
the  laws  of  mountain  form  are  more  rigid  and  constant  thaa 
those  of  v^etation,  they  are  subject  to  the  same  species  of 
exception  in  carrying  out.  Though  evoy  mountain  has  these 
great  tendencies  in  its  lines,  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  those 
lines  is  absolutely  consistent  with,  and  obedient  to,  this 
luiiversal  tendency.  There  are  lines  in  every  direction,  and  d 
almost  every  kind,  but  the  sum  and  aggregate  of  those  lines 
will  invariably  indicate  the  universal  force  and  infiuaice  to 
which  they  are  all  subjected ;  and  of  these  lines  there  will,  I 
repeat,  be  two  principal  sets  or  classes,  pretty  nearly  at  ri^t 
angles  with  each  other.  When  both  are  inclined,  they  ffst 
rise  to  peaks  or  ridges ;  when  one  is  nearly  horizontal  and  the 
other  vertical,  to  table-lands  and  precipices. 

This  then  is  the  broad  organization  of  all  hills,  mf)di6ed 
afterwards  by  time  and  weather,  concealed  by  superincumbent 
soil  and  vegetation,  and  ramified  into  minor  and  more  delicate 
details  in  a  way  presently  to  be  considered,  but  nevertheles 
universal  in  its  great  first  influence,  and  giving  to  all  mountains 
a  particular  cast  and  inclination ;  like  the  exertion  of  voluntaiy 
power  in  a  definite  direction,  an  internal  spirit,  manifestiDg 
itself  in  every  crag,  and  breathing  in  every  slope,  flinging  and 
forcing  the  mighty  mass  towards  the  heaven  with  an  expression 
and  an  energy  Uke  that  of  life. 
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Now,  as  in  the  case  of  the  structure  of  the  central  peaks 
described  above,  so  also  here,  if  I  had  to  give  a  g  5,  Thepn-^ 
clear  idea  of  this  organization  of  the  lower  hills,  t^v—ionqf 
where  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest  prafection,  with  a  Tun^t  Look 
ixia«  view  to  geological  truth,  I  should  not  refer  '*'*•'*»■ 
to  any  geological  drawings,  but  I  should  take  the  Loch 
Coriskin  of  Turner.^  It  has  been  admirably  engraved,  and  for 
all  purposes  of  reasoning  on  form,  is  nearly  as  effective  in  the 
print  as  in  the  drawing.  Looking  at  any  group  of  the  multi- 
tudinous lines  which  make  up  this  mass  of  moimtain,  they 
appear  to  be  running  anywhere  and  everywhere;  there  are 
none  parallel  to  each  other,  none  resemblii^  each  other  for  a 
moment ;  yet  the  whole  mass  is  felt  at  once  to  be  composed 
with  the  most  rigid  parallelism,  the  surfaces  of  the  beds  towards 
the  left,  their  edges  or  escarpments  towards  the  right  In  the 
centre,  near  the  top  of  the  ridge,  the  edge  of  a  bed  is  beauti- 
fully defined,  casting  its  shadow  on  the  surface  of  the  one 
beneath  it;  this  shadow  marking,  by  three  jags,  the  chasms 
caused  in  the  inferior  one  by  three  of  its  parallel  joints.  Evray 
peak  in  the  distance  is  evidently  subject  to  the  same  great  in- 
fluence, and  the  evidence  is  completed  by  the  flatness  and 
cveimess  of  the  ste^  surfiu:es  of  the  beds  which  rise  out  of  the 
lake  on  the  extreme  right,  parallel  with  those  in  the  centre. 

Turn  to  Glencoe,'  in  the  same  series  (the  Illustrations  to 
Scott).     We  have,  in  the  mass  of  mountain  on  the  .  ^  obnuoe 
left,  the  most  beautiful  indication  of  vertical  beds  mH  otiur 
of  a  finely  laminated  rock,  terminated   by  even  "**••' 
joints  towards  the  precipice :  irtule  the  whole  sweep  of  the 
landscape,   as  far  as   the  most   distant   peaks,  is  evidoitly 
^vemed  by  one  great  and  simple  tendency  upwards  to  tlw 
left,  those  most    distant  peaks    themselves  lying  over  one 
another  in  the  same  direction.     In  the  Daphne  hunting  with 
Leucippus,'  the  mountains  on  the  left  descoid  in  two  precipices 
to  the  plain,  each  of  which  is  formed  by  a  vast  escarpment  of 

1  [la  ToL  X.  of  Scott's  Poetitial  Worlu,  engnved  by  Le  K«ux  :  ^.  mbovB,  p^  402.] 

*  [<^.  above,  pp.  414,  444.1 

*  [No.  620  in  the  Nmtional  U«llerj  <oiU) ;  aee  above,  p.  337  n.} 
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the  beds  whose  upper  sur&ces  are  shown  between  the  two 
chfi^  sinking  with  an  even  slope  firom  the  summit  of  the 
lowest  to  the  base  of  the  highest,  under  vriiich  they  eridoitljr 
descend,  being  exposed  in  this  manner  for  a  length  of  five  or 
six  miles.  The  same  structure  is  shown,  though  with  took 
.  J,  Emdaib  coniphcated  development,  on  the  left  oi  the  Loch 
iit  Mount  Katrine.^  But  perhaps  the  finest  instance,  or  at 
^'*'*^'  least  the  most  marked  of  all,  will  be  found  m  the 

exquisite  Mount  Lebanon,  with  the  convent  of  St.  Antraiio, 
engraved  in  Finden's  Bible.  Thare  is  not  one  shade  nor  touch 
on  the  rock  which  is  not  indicative  of  the  lines  of  stratifica- 
tion ;  and  every  fracture  is  marked  with  a  straightforwutl 
simplicity  which  makes  you  feel  that  the  artist  has  nothing  in 
his  heart  but  a  keen  love  of  the  pure  unmodified  truth.  There 
is  no  effort  to  disguise  the  repetititm  of  forms,  no  apparent  aim 
at  artificial  arrangement  or  scientific  grouping ;  the  rocks  aie 
laid  one  above  another  with  unhesitating  decision ;  every  shade 
is  understood  in  a  moment,  felt  as  a  dark  side,  or  a  shadow,  <»■ 
a  fissure,  and  you  may  step  from  one  block  or  bed  to  another 
until  you  reach  the  mountain  summit  And  yet,  though 
there  seems  no  efibrt  to  disguise  the  repetition  c^  forms,  see 
how  it  is  disguised,  just  as  nature  would  have  done  it,  by  the 
perpetual  play  and  changeftilness  of  the  voy  lines  whidi 
appear  so  parallel ;  now  bending  a  little  up,  or  down,  or  losing 
themselves,  or  nmning  into  each  other,  the  old  story  over  and 
over  again, — infinity.  For  here  is  still  the  great  distincti<n 
between  Turner's  work  and  that  oi  a  common  artist.  Hun- 
dreds could  have  given  the  parallelism  of  blocks,  but  none  but 
himself  could  have  done  so  without  the  actual  repetitimi  of  a 
single  line  or  featin%. 

Now  compare  with  this  the  second  mountain  from  the  left 
in  the  picture  of  Salvator,  No.  330  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery.' 
The  whole  is  first  laid  in  with  a  very  delicate  and  mastorly 
grey,  ri|^t  in  tone,  agreeable  in  colour,  quite  unobjectionable 

>  [lavolviii.ofiiMPOetiealWorlu)ff3eott{183i);  "Mount  Lebraoo,"  In  Findw'i 
IJhutratkmt  i^tlie  B&ie.] 

*  ["  Moimtainoni  I^ndKBHi,  with  t,  RlvBr,"  lunr  Mcribad  to  the  whool  of  Salvator 
Bom  ;  im  above,  p.  376, 
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for  a  beginning.  But  how  is  this  made  into  rock  ?  On  the 
light  side  Salvator  gives  us  a  multitude  of  touches,  g  ^  ompareti 
all  exactly  like  one  another,  and  therefore,  it  is  iBUkaiew>rk 
to  be  hoped,  quite  patterns  of  perfisction  in  rock  ^**"'^' 
drawing,  since  they  are  too  good  to  be  even  varied.  Every 
touch  is  a  dash  of  the  brush,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  shape 
of  a  comma,  round  and  bright  at  the  top,  convex  cm  its 
right  side,  concave  on  its  left,  and  melting  off  at  the  bottom 
into  die  grey.  These  are  laid  in  concision  one  above  another, 
some  paler,  some  iNrig^ter,  some  scarcely  discernible,  but  all 
alike  in  shape.  Now,  I  am  not  aware  myself  of  any  particular 
object,  either  in  earth  or  heaven,  which  these  said  touches  do 
at  all  resemble  or  portray.  I  do  not,  however,  assert  that  they 
may  not  resemble  something ;  feathers,  perhf^s ;  but  I  do  say, 
and  say  with  perfect  confidence,  that  they  may  be  Chinese 
for  rocks,  or  Sanscrit  for  rocks,  or  symbolical  of  rocks  in  some 
mysterious  and  undevdoped  character ;  but  that  they  are  no 
more  Ske  rocks  than  the  brush  that  made  them.  The  dark 
sides  appear  to  embrace  and  overhang  the  li^ts ;  they  cast  no 
shadows,  are  broken  by  no  fissures,  and  furnish,  as  food  for 
contemplation,  nothing  but  a  series  of  concave  curves.^ 

Yet  if  we  go  on  to  No.  269'  we  shall  find  something  a  great 
deal  worse.  I  can  believe  Gaspar  Foussin  capable  g  s.  ^«j  ^ 
of  committing  as  much  sin  against  nature  as  mpst  ^^"■n- 
people ;  but  I  certainly  do  not  suspect  him  of  having  had  any 
hand  in  this  thing,  at  least  after  he  was  ten  years  old.  Never- 
theless, it  shows  what  he  is  supposed  capable  of  by  his 
admirers,  and  will  serve  for  a  broad  illustration  of  all  those 
absurdities  which  he  himself  in  a  less  degree,  and  with  feeling 
and  thought  to  atone  for  them,  perpetually  commits.  Take 
the  white  bit  of  rock  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  just 
above  the  right  arm  of  the  Niobe,  and  tell  me  of  what  the 

'  [For  "wrieaof  connrecorrM.     Yet  if  ««  so  on,"  ed*.  1  and  2  nad:— 

"HriM<>fcoimTOcnr¥w,  liko  thow  oift  bMp  of  brokm  pUtas  and  diabca, 
•zhiUtiocou  UmwIioUbs  complete  ■  pieeeof  •faoarditjBBem'liuiiuuifiiigHs 
diigrMeatbemMhoi  bj  prodnoiiiff. 

"  And  jret  not  qnits,  naitlwr,  for  if  we  so  on  .  .  ."] 
*  [Alw  in  tbe  Dahrieli  Gallerr,  now  No.  213  :  '^e  Dirtruction  of  Niobe  ud  ker 
CUld'rML"] 
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square  green  daubs  of  the  brush  at  its  base  can  be  conjectured 
to  be  typical.  There  is  no  cast  shadow,^  no  ^pearaace  of 
reflected  light,  of  substance,  or  of  character  on  the  ed^; 
notbidg,  in  short,  but  pure  staring  green  paint,  scratched 
heavily  on  a  white  ground.  Nor  is  there  a  touch  in  the 
picture  more  expressive.  AH  are  the  mere  dragging  of  the 
brush  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  without  meaning  <» 
intention;  winding,  twisting,  zigzagging,  doing  anything  in 
&ct  which  may  serve  to  break  up  the  light  and  destroy  its 
breadth,  without  bestowing  in  return  one  hint  or  shadow  of 
anything  like  form.  This  picture  is,  indeed,  an  extraordinary 
case,  but  the  Salvator  above  mentioned  is  a  characteristic  and 
exceedingly  favourable  example  of  the  usual  mode  of  mountain 
drawing  among  the  old  landscape  painters.*  Their  admirers 
may  be  chaUasged  to  bring  forward  a  single  instance  of  their 

*  I  have  above  exhausted  all  termi  of  rituperatian,  and  probably  disgtuted 
the  reader ;  and  yet  I  have  not  Bpoken  with  enough  acTcrity :  I  know  not  any 
tetma  of  blame  that  are  bitter  enough  to  chaatifie  juatly  the  mountain  drawing 
of  Salvator  in  the  {dctures  of  the  PitU  Palace.' 

'  [Here,  edjL  1-1  read,  at  rrealer  length,  as  follows  : — 

"Rocks  irlth  pale-Drown  light  aides,  and  rich  grven  dark  aide^  are  a 
phenomenon  perhaps  oocurring  in  some  of  the  improved  passages  of  nature 
among  our  Cumberland  lakes ;  where  I  remember  once  having  seen  a  bed  of 
roses,  of  peculiar  mafnificence,  tastefully  and  artistically  asustBd  ia  effect  by 
the  rocks  above  it  being  painted  pink  to  match ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  tlief 
are  a  kind  of  thing  which  the  clumsiiie«  and  &Iae  taste  of  nature  can  be 
si^ipoaed  frequently  to  produce,  even  graating  that  these  same  sweeps  of  the 
bmah  could,  by  any  exercise  of  imagination,  be  conceived  representative  of  a 
dark,  or  any  other  ^de,  which  is  lar  more  than  I  am  inclined  to  grant,  aeeiDg 
that  there  Is  no  cast  shadow  .  .  ."] 

*  [This  footnote  was  added  in  ed.  3.  For  some  further  "  vitapeiation  "  of  Salvator't 
pictniee  in  the  PItti  lUaee,  see  Modem  Paintart,  vol.  ii.  see.  L  ch.  xiv.  §  20.  In  a 
letter  to  his  fiither  fVom  Florence  (June  8, 184£)  Raskin  says  : — 

"I  wasn't  flt  for  enythlng  eue,  so  1  sauntered  into  the  Palaao  Rtti  to 
look  at  the  Salvators,  which  1  was  rather  curious  about.  I  «as  dtsappcKnted 
exceedingly  as  I  walked  through  the  rooms.  After  the  frescoes  1  have  beat 
among,  tiie  pictures  looked  like  niblriBb,  and  moat  of  them,  thanks  to  the 
cleaners,  I  find  are  so.  Nothing  is  left  of  Titian's  '  Magdalen '  hot  a  lock 
or  two  of  curly  hair — and  her  box.  But  for  Salvator,  I  was  so  thoronghly 
diwusted  that  I  could  hardly  bring  myself  to  stand  before  the  pictarea,  I 
eo<ud  not,  by-the-bve,  have  come  from  a  more  unfortunate  school  for  him  {Ue. 
Anxelico  s  frescoes] ;  but  I  never  thought  he  was  such  a  mindleae  cbariatan, 
such  a  ■sngiunary  mfSan  ;  his  battle  pieces  are  fit  for  nothing  hut  nans  over 
a  bntcheA  shop ;  it  ia  pollution  to  look  at  them,  and  hla  two  ouebrated 
marines  1 1    But  you  see  If  I  don't  give  it  him  ;  I'll  eettle  his  haah  fiur  liiM 
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exjffessang,  or  even  a^^tearing  to  hare  noted,  the  great  laws  of 
structure  above  expliUned.  Their  hills  are,  without  excqitioii, 
irregular  earthy  hei^  without  energy  or  directitm  of  any 
kind,  marked  with  shapeless  shadows  aod  meaningless  lines ; 
sometimes,  indeed,  ^ere  great  sublimity  has  berai  aimed  at, 
i^roximating  to  the  pure  and  exalted  ideal  of  rocks,  which, 
in  the  most  artistical  specimens  of  China  cups  and  plates,  we 
see  suspended  from  aerial  pagodas,  or  balanced  upon  peacocks* 
tails,  hut  never  warranting  even  the  wildest  theorist  in  the 
conjecture  that  their  perpetrators  had  ever  seen  a  mountain 
in  tlieir  lives.  Let  us,  however,  look  faiths  into  the  modifica- 
tions of  character  by  which  nature  conceals  the  regularity  of 
her  first  plan ;  for  although  all  mountains  are  organized  as  we 
have  seen,  thdr  organization  is  always  modified,  and  ofbea 
nearly  concealed,  by  changes  wrought  upon  them  by  external 
infiuence. 

We  ought,  when  speaking  of  their  stratification,  to  have 
noticed  another  great  law,  which  must,  however, 
be  understood  with  greater  latitude  of  application  i^tti^^b^ 
than  any  of  the  others,  as  VCTy  far  from  imperative  p*^^"™^ 
or  constant  in  particular  eases,  though  imiversal  in 
its  influence  on  the  a^^r^iate  of  aU.  It  is  that  the  lines  l^ 
which  rocks  are  terminated,  are  always  steeper  and  more 
inclined  to  the  vertical  as  we  approach  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  Thousands  of  cases  are  to  be  found  in  every  group, 
of  rocks  and  lines  horizontal  at  the  top  of  the  mountedn  and  ver- 
tical at  the  bottom ;  but  they  are  still  the  exceptions,  and  the 
average  out  of  a  given  number  of  lines  in  any  rock  forma- 
tion whatsoever  will  be  found  increasing  in  perpendicularity  as 
they  rise.  Consequently  the  great  skeleton  lines  of  rock  out- 
Une  are  always  concave ;  that  is  to  say,  all  distant  ranges  of 
rocky  mount^n  approximate  more  or  less  to  a  series  of  concave 
curves,  meeting  in  peaks,  like  a  range  of  posts  with  chains 
hanging  between.  I  do  not  say  that  convex  forms  will  not 
perpetually  occur,  but  that  the  tendency  of  the  groups  will 
always  be  to  &1I  into  sweeping  curved  valleys,  with  angular 
peaks ;   not  rounded  convex  summits,  with  angular  valleys. 
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This  structure  is  admirably  exemplified  in  the  second  vignette 
in  Rogers's  Italy  and  in  "  Fiacenza." ' 

But,  although  this  is  the  primary  form  of  all  hills,  and  tiiat 
g  11.  TAegmOe  which  will  always  cut  against  the  slgr  in  evay 
•■o*****^  distant  range,  there  ate  two  great  influences  wtiose 
aquemu  tendency  is  directly  the  reverse,  and  which  modify, 

*'***^  to  a  great  degree,  both  the  evidences  of  stratifica- 

tion and  this  external  form.  These  are  aqueous  erosion  and 
disintegration.  The  latter  only  is  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion when  we  have  to  do  with  minor  features  of  crag :  but  the 
former  is  a  force  in  constant  action,  of  the  very  utmost  import- 
ance ;  a  force  to  which  one  half  of  the  great  outlines  of  aD 
mountains  is  entirely  owing,  and  which  has  much  influence 
upon  every  one  of  their  details. 

Now  tiie  tendency  of  aqueous  action  over  a  large  elevated 
surface  is  always  to  make  that  surface  symmetrically  and 
evenly  convex  and  dome-like,  sloping  gradually  more  and 
more  as  it  descends,  until  it  reaches  an  inclination  of  about 
40°,  at  which  slope  it  wUl  descend  perfectly  straight  to  the 
valley ;  for  at  that  slope  the  soil  washed  from  above  will  ac- 
cumulate upon  the  hill-side,  as  it  cannot  lie  in  steeper  beds. 
This  influence,  then,  is  exercised  more  or  less  on  all  mountains, 
with  greater  or  less  effect  in  proportion  as  the  rock  is  harder  or 
softer,  more  or  less  liable  to  decomposition,  more  or  less  recent 
in  date  of  elevation,  and  more  or  less  charact«istic  in  its 
original  forms ;  but  it  universally  induces,  in  the  lower  parts 
<rf  mountains,  a  series  of  the  most  exquisitely  symmetrical 
convex  curves,  terminating,  as  they  descend  to  the  valley,  in 
uniform  and  uninterrupted  slopes ;  this  symmetrical  structure 
bdng  perpetually  interrupted  by  cliffs  and  prelecting  masses, 
which  give  evidence  of  the  intericn-  parallelism  oi  the  mountain 
anatomy,  but  which  interrupt  the  convex  fixms  mi»e  fre- 
quently by  rising  out  of  them,  than  by  indentation. 

There  remains  but  tme  fact  more  to  be  noticed.  All 
mountains,  in  some  d^free,  but  especially  those  which  are 

>  [Tbs  Mcond  rlgnotte  i*  at  p.  8  of  the  Ilalg.  "  TaU'i  Chapel" ;  th«  dnwiiw  m 
No.  213  in  the  Nslioiul  Gkllery.     "  PiMcenn  "  ie  in  rol.  x.  of  Soott'i  Pnm  IToHb.J 
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f  composed  of  soft  or  decomposing  substance,  are  ddicately  and 
symmetrically  fiirrowed  by  the  descent  of  streams. 
The  traces  of  their  action  commence  at  the  very  ^  y)!,'** 
summits,  fine  as  threads,  and  multitudinous,  like  *'>*'<>>*  if 
the  uppermost  branches  of  a  delicate  tree.  They 
unite  in  groups  as  they  descend,  ctmcentrating  gradually 
into  dai^  undulating  ravines,  into  which  the  body  of  the 
mountain  descends  on  each  side,  at  first  in  a  convex  curve, 
but  at  the  bottom  with  the  same  uniform  slope  on  each  side 
which  it  assumes  in  its  final  descoit  to  the  plun,  unless  the 
rock  be  very  hard,  when  the  stream  will  cut  itself  a  vertical 
chasm  at  the  bottom  of  the  curves,  and  there  wiU  be  no  even 
slope.*  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rock  be  very  soft,  the  slopes 
will  increase  rapidly  in  height  and  depth  from  day  to  day; 
washed  away  at  the  bottom  and  crumbling  at  the  top,  until, 
by  their  reaching  the  summit  of  the  masses  of  rock  which 
separate  the  active  torrents,  the  whole  mountain  is  divided 
into  a  series  of  pent-house-Uke  ridges,  all  guiding  to  its 
summit,  imd  bef»ming  steeper  and  narrower  as  they  ascend ; 
these  in  their  turn  being  divided  by  similar  but  snudler  ravines, 
caused  in  the  same  manner,  into  the  same  kind  of  ridges ;  and 
these  again  by  another  series,  the  arrangement  being  carried 
finer  and  farther  according  to  the  softness  of  the  rock.  The 
south  fflde  of  Saddleback,^  in  Cimiberland,  is  a  characteristic 
example;  and  the  Mmtagne  de  Taconay,  in  Chamonix,  a 
noble  instance  of  one  of  these  ridges  or  buttresses,  with  all  its 
subdivisicHis,  on  a  colossal  scale. 

*  Some  terrific  cuts  tuid  cluuini  of  this  kind  occur  on  the  north  lide  of  the 
VftUii,  between  Sion  and  Brieg.  The  tonent  frtaa  the  great  Aletsch  gUcier 
descends  through  one  of  them.  Elsewhere  chums  may  be  found  as  narrow, 
bnt  few  BO  narrow  and  deep.* 

'  [£ds.  1  and  2  read,  "GUramara."  Ruikin  made  tba  Bane  oonfosion,  between 
Olanmara  and  Saddle1>ack  (or  Blencathra),  in  LeOert  to  a  College  Friend,  iii.  §  1  (see 
Vol  I.  p.  417  *■}■  For  "Meotagne  de  Taeonar,"  eda.  1  and  2  rmA  "Montune  da 
Cot^";  ed.  3,"MontunaduTao<>ndf'';eda.  4and5,  "MontagnedeTaeonaa.  The 
Hontagne  de  !■  Cdte  <UTidea  the  Olacier  des  Boaaom  from  the  Glacier  de  T^MMninas ; 
the  Montagne  da  Taconnaa  !■  the  next  ridge ;  for  the  topography,  m»  Fig.  28  in  eh.  xUI. 
of  voL  iv.  of  Modem  Pai«ien.'\ 

*  [Footnote  Ant  added  hi  ed.  a] 
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Now  we  wish  to  draw  especial  attention  to  the  broad  and 
i  13.  The  ^'^  simpUdly  of  mass,  and  the  excesstve  complica^ 
ejMmdinf  *im-  tion  of  details,  which  influences  like  these,  acting  on 
^^^^^'  an  enormous  scale,  must  inevitably  produce  in  all 
hi  (Asm  in-  mountain  groups  :  because  each  individual  put 
^^''*^'  and  promontory,  being  compelled  to  assume   the 

same  symmetrical  ctuves  as  its  neighbours,  and  to  descend  at 
precisely  the  same  slope  to  the  valley,  &Us  in  with  their  pre- 
vailing lines,  and  becomes  a  part  of  a  great  and  hannuiious 
whole,  instead  of  an  unconnected  and  discwdaat  individuaL 
It  is  true  that  each  of  these  members  has  its  own  toudies 
c^  specific  character,  its  own  projecting  crags,  and  peculiar 
hollows;  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  its  lines  will  be 
such  as  unite  with,  thou^  they  do  not  repeat,  those  of  its 
neighboiurs,  and  carry  out  the  evidence  of  one  great  influence 
and  spirit  to  the  limits  of  the  scene.  This  effort  is  &rther 
aided  by  the  original  unity  and  connection  of  the  rocks  them- 
selves, which,  though  it  often  may  be  violently  intem^ted,  is 
never  without  evidence  of  its  existence ;  for  the  very  intorup- 
tion  itself  forces  the  eye  to  feel  that  there  is  sometiiing  to  be 
interrupted,  a  sympathy  and  similarity  of  lines  and  fractures, 
v^ch,  however,  fiill  of  variety  and  change-  of  direction,  never 
lose  the  appearance  of  symmetry  of  one  kind  or  another.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  great 
S 14  Aitd  S]m:ipatbizing  masses  are  not  one  mountain,  but  a 
imUH^hii]/  tif  thousand  mountiuns ;  that  they  are  originally  (wm- 
-^  posed  of  a  multitude  of  separate  eminences,  hewn 

and  chiselled  indeed  into  associating  form,  but  each  retaining 
still  its  marked  points  and  £eatures  of  character;  that  each 
of  these  individual  members  has,  by  the  very  process  wfaidi 
assimilated  it  to  the  rest,  been  divided  and  subdivided  into 
equally  multitudinous  groups  of  minor  mountains ;  finally,  that 
the  whole  complicated  system  is  interrupted  for  ever  and  ever 
by  daring  manifestations  of  the  inward  mountun  will,  by  the 
precipice  which  has  submitted  to  no  modulation  of  the  torrent, 
and  the  peak  which  has  bowed  itsdf  to  no  terror  of  the  stann. 
Hence  we  see  that  the  same  imperative  laws  which  require 
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perfect  simplicity  of  mass,  require  infinite  and  termless  com- 
plication of  det^ ;  that  iJiere  will  not  be  an  inch  nor  a  hair's- 
breadtli  of  the  gigantic  heap  which  has  not  its  touch  of 
separate  character,  its  own  peculiar  curve,  stealing  out  for  an 
instant  and  then  melting  into  the  conunon  line;  felt  ibr  a 
moment  by  the  blue  nust  of  the  hollow  beyond,  then  lost 
when  it  crosses  the  enlightened  slope ;  that  all  this  multi- 
plicity will  be  grouped  into  larger  divisions,  each  felt  by  its 
increastag  atrial  perspective,  and  its  instants  of  individual 
fbnn,  these  into  larger,  and  these  into  larger  still,  until  all  are 
naerged  in  the  great  impression  and  prevailing  energy  of  the 
two  or  three  vast  dynasties  which  divide  the  kingdom  of  the 
scene. 

There  is  no  vestige  nor  shadow  of  approach  to  such  treat- 
ment as  this  in  the  whole  compass  of  ancient  art. 
Whoever  the  master,  his  hills,  wherever  he  has  tuteiiyn^- 
attempted  them,  have  not  the  slightest  trace  of  '^^^  . 
association  or  connection ;  they  are  separate,  con- 
flicting, confused,  petty  and  pdtiy  heaps  of  earth;  there  is 
no  mailing  of  distances  or  divisions  in  tfadr  body ;  they  may 
have  holes  in  them,  but  no  valleys, — ^protuberances  and  ex- 
crescences, but  no  parts ;  and,  in  consequence,  are  invariably 
diminutive  and  contemptible  in  their  whole  appearance  and 


But  look  at  the  mass  of  mountain  on  the  right  in  Turner's 
Daphne  hxmting  with  Leueippus.^    It  is  simple,  ,  ^^  j,^ 
broad,  and  united  as  one  surge  of  a  swelling  sea ;  fiMRtynftnat' 
it  rises  in  an  unbroken  line  along  the  valley,  and  5i^^* 
lifts  its  promontories  with  an  equal  slope.     But  it  -DopAw  md 
contains  in  its  body  ten  thousand  hills.    ThK«  is  ""''''™*' 
not  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  its  surface  without  its  su^estion 
of  increasing  distance  and  individual  form.      First,  on  the 
ri^t,  you  have  a  range  of  tower-like  precipices,  the  clinging 
wood  climbing  along  their  ledges  and  cresting  their  summits, 
white  waterfalls  gleaming  through    its    leaves ;    not,    as   in 

'  [No.  SSf>  In  the  NntioiMl  Gallerr ;  see  above,  p.  337  ».,  and  in  thii  chanter, 
P.4M.] 
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Claude's  scientific  ideals,  poured  in  vast  twraitB  over  the 
top,  and  carefully  keeping  all  the  way  down  on  the  moct 
projecting  parts  of  the  sides ;  but  stealing  down,  tniced  &ont 
point  to  point,  through  shadow  after  shadow,  by  their  evanes- 
cent foam  and  flashmg  light, — here  a  wreath,  and  there  a 
ray, — through  the  deep  chasms  and  hollow  ravines,  out  <^ 
which  rise  the  soft  rounded  slopes  of  mi^tio'  mountain, 
sui^  b^ond  surge,  immoise  and  numberless,  of  delicate  and 
gradual  cuive,  accmuulating  in  the  sky  until  their  garment 
of  fwest  is  exchanged  for  the  shadowy  fold  of  slumhiXNis 
morning  cloud,  above  which  the  utmost  silva  peak  shines 
islanded  and  alone.  Put  what  mountain  painting  you  will 
beside  this,  of  any  other  artist,  and  its  heights  will  look  like 
mole-hills  in  compariscm,  because  it  will  not  have  the  unity 
and  the  multipUcity  which  are  in  nature,  and  with  Turner,  tbe 
signs  of  size. 

Again,  in  the  Avalanche  and  Inundation,^  we  have  for  tlie 
6 17  And  in  ^^ole  subject  nothing  but  one  vast  bank  of  united 
Me  AvaUmeht  mountain,  and  one  stretch  of  uninteirupted  vall^. 
andif«i,»Auum.  Though  the  bank  is  broken  into  promontory  be- 
yond promontory,  peak  above  peak,  each  the  abode  of  a  new 
tempest,  the  arbiter  of  a  separate  desolation,  divided  fixxn 
each  other  by  the  rushing  df  the  snow,  by  the  moti<m  of 
the  storm,  by  the  thunder  of  the  torrent ;  the  mighty  unison 
of  their  dadc  imd  lofty  line,  the  brotherhood  of  ages,  is  pre- 
served unbroken :  and  the  broad  valley  at  that  feet,  tiKH^ 
measured  league  after  league  away  by  a  thousand  passages 
of  sun  and  darkness,  and  marked  wi^  fate  beyond  &te  of 
hamlet  and  of  inhabitant,  lies  yet  but  as  a  strai^t  and 
narrow  channel,  a  filling  furrow  before  the  flood.  Whose 
work  will  you  compare  with  this?  Salvator's  grey  hea^  d 
earth,  seven  yards  high,  covered  with  bundiy  brambles  that 
we  may  be  under  no  mistake  about  the  size,  thrown  about 
at  random  in  a  Uttle  plain,  beside  a  zigzagging  river  just  wide 

'  ["Saowitorm:  Andtncfae  and  InundAtioii,"  exhibited  ftt  tbe  Korti  Aoiitmj  m 
1837j  fomMrlf  in  tb«  Munro  of  Nonr  oolleetioa  (mc  Tbombair'a  Hfe  tfTwner,  ed. 
1077,  p.  ]  04).    For  anotliM  referanoe  to  tb«  pictara^  M«  above,  p,  239.] 
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enou^  to  admit  ci  the  possibility  of  there  being  fish  in  it, 
and  with  banks  just  broad  eaough  to  allow  the  respectable 
an^er  or  h«iait  to  ait  upon  them  conveniently  in  the  fore* 
ground?  Is  there  more  ai  nature  in  such  paltriness,  think 
you,  than  in  the  valley  and  the  mountain  which  bend  to  each 
other  like  the  trough  of  the  sea ;  with  the  flank  of  the  one 
swept  in  chk  surge  into  the  height  of  heaven,  until  the  pine 
forests  he  on  its  inunensity  like  the  shadows  of  narrow  clouds, 
and  the  hollow  of  the  other  laid  league  by  league  into  the 
blue  of  the  air,  until  its  white  villages  flash  in  the  distuice 
only  like  the  &U  oi  a  sunbeam  f 

But  let  us  examine  by  what  managem«it  of  the  details 
th«nsdves  this  whol^iess  and  vastness  of  effect  §  la  t^  rarUt 
are  givoL  We  have  just  seen  (§  11)  that  it  is  """"^^l^'^ 
impossible  for  the  slope  of  a  mountain,  not  actu-  ^  dkyw*  or 
ally  a  precipice  of  rock,  to  exceed  85°  or  40%  and  *w*pw<'^p*»«». 
that  by  &r  the  greater  part  of  all  bill-sur&ce  is  composed 
of  graceful  curves  of  much  less  degree  than  this,  reaching  40° 
only  as  their  ultimate  and  utmost  inclination.  It  must  be 
£uther  observed  that  the  interruptions  to  such  curves,  by 
precipices  or  steps,  are  alwajrs  small  in  proptnrtion  to  the 
dopes  themselves.  Precipices  rising  vertically  more  than 
100  feet  are  very  rare  among  the  secondary  hills  of  which 
we  are  speaking.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  cliff  in  England 
or  Wales  where  a  plumb-line  can  swing  clear  for  200  feet; 
and  even  although  sometimes,  witii  intervals,  breaks,  and 
aleps,  we  get  perhaps  800  feet  of  a  slope  of  60°  or  70°,  yet 
not  only  are  these  cases  very  rare,  but  even  these  have  little 
influence  on  the  great  contours  of  a  mountain  4000  or  5000 
feet  in  elevation,  being  commonly  balanced  by  intervals  of 
ascent  not  exceedtog  6°  or  8°.  The  result  of  which  is,  first, 
that  the  peaks  and  precipices  of  a  mountain  appear  as  httle 
more  than  jags  or  steps  emerging  from  its  great  curves ;  and, 
secMidly,  that  the  bases  of  all  hills  are  enormously  extensive 
as  compared  with  their  elevation,  so  that  there  must  be 
always  a  horizontal  distance  between  the  observer  and  the 
summit  five  or  six  times  exceeding  the  perpendicular  one. 
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Now  it  is  evident,  that,  whatev^  the  actual  angle  of 
§  18.  And  eon-  clcvation  of  the  mountun  may  be,  every  exfailN- 
taqumtexpnt-  tlon  of  this  horizontal  distance  between  us  and 
mm^dutmce  the  Summit  is  an  addition  to  its  hd^t,  and  of 
to  tMr  aaeau.  couTse  to  its  impressiveuess ;  while  every  en- 
deavour to  exhibit  its  slope  as  steep  and  sudden  is  diminuticHi 
at  once  of  its  distance  and  elevation.  In  consequence,  nature 
is  constantly  endeavouring  to  impress  upon  us  this  horizontal 
distance,  which,  even  in  spite  of  all  her  means  of  manifesting 
it,  we  are  apt  to  forget  or  under-estimate ;  and  all  her  noblest 
effects  depoid  on  the  fiill  measurement  and  feeling  of  it. 
And  it  U  to  the  abundant  and  marvellous  expresson  of  it 
by  Turner  tbat  I  would  direct  especial  attention,  as  being 
that  which  is  in  itself  demonstrative  of  the  hi^est  knowledge 
and  powor;  knowledge,  in  the  constant  use  of  lines  of  sub- 
dued slope  in  preference  to  steep  or  violent  ascents,  and  in 
the  perfect  subjection  of  all  such  features,  when  they  neces- 
sarily occur,  to  the  Urger  masses ;  and  power,  in  the  inimit- 
able statements  of  retiring  space  by  mere  painting  of  surface 
details,  without  the  aid  of  crossing  shadows,  divided  forms,  or 
any  other  artifice. 

The  Caudebec,^  in  the  Rivers  of  Fnmce,  is  a  fine  instance 
S  20  Fuu  ^  almost  eveiy  fact  which  we  have  been  pointing 
ttatamtnt  <(faB  Out.  We  have  in  it,  first,  the  clear  expression  <A 
^^tj^!'^^  what  takes  place  constantly  am<xig  hills ;  that  the 
1^  Turner,—  rivcT,  as  it  passes  through  the  valley,  will  fidl 
'  backwards  and  forwards  from  side  to  side,  lying 
first,  if  I  may  so  speak,  with  all  its  weight  against  the  hills 
on  the  one  side,  and  then  against  those  on  the  other ;  so  that, 
as  here  it  is  exquisitely  told,  in  each  of  its  circular  sweeps  the 
whole  force  of  its  current  is  brought  deep  and  close  to  the 
bases  of  the  hiUs,  while  the  water  on  the  side  next  the  plain 
is  shallow,  deepening  gradually.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
hills  are  cut  away  at  their  bases  by  the  current,  so  that  thdr 
slopes  are  interrupted  by  precipices  mouldering  to  the  water. 

■  [PUte  10  in  Tke  Seine  and  the  Loirt;  th«  dnwiiw  ii  No.   129  in  the  NatkNwl 
Gdlery.] 
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Observe,  first,  how  nobly  Turner  has  fpv&i  us  the  p^ect 
tmity  of  tiie  whole  mass  of  hill,  making  us  understand  that 
every  ravine  in  it  has  been  cut  gradually  by  streams.  The 
first  eminence,  beyond  the  city,  is  not  disjointed  firom,  nor 
independent  of,  the  one  succeeding,  but  evidently  part  of  the 
same  whole,  originally  united,  separated  only  b^  the  acticm 
of  the  stream  between.  The  association  of  the  second  and 
third  is  still  more  clearly  told,  for  we  see  that  there  has  been 
a  little  longitudinal  valley  running  ^ong  the  brow  of  their 
former  united  mass,  which,  after  the  ravine  had  been  cut 
between,  formed  tiie  two  jags  which  Turner  has  given  us 
at  tiie  same  point  in  each  of  their  curves.  This  great  triple 
group  has,  however,  been  originally  distinct  from  those  beyond 
it ;  for  we  see  that  these  latter  are  only  the  termination  of 
the  enormous  even  slope,  which  appears  again  on  the  extreme 
right,  having  been  interrupted  by  the  rise  of  the  near  bills. 
Observe  how  the  descent  of  the  whole  series  is  kept  gentle 
and  subdued,  never  suffered  to  become  steep  except  where 
it  has  been  cut  away  by  the  river,  the  sudden  precipice  caused 
by  which  is  exquisitely  marked  in  the  last  two  promontories, 
whete  tiiey  are  defined  against  the  Imj^t  horizon ;  and,  finally, 
observe  how,  in  the  ascent  of  the  nearest  eminence  beyond 
the  city,  without  one  cast  shadow  or  any  division  of  distances, 
every  yard  of  surface  is-felt  to  be  retiring  by  the  mere  painting 
of  its  details,  how  we  are  permitted  to  walk  up  it,  and  along 
its  top,  and  are  carried,  before  we  are  half-way  up,  a  league 
or  two  forward  into  the  picture.  The  difficulty  of  doing  this, 
however,  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  except  by  an  artist. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  this  great  painter  is  acquunted 
with  the  geological  laws  and  facts  he  has  thus 
illustrated ; '  I  am  not  aware  whether  he  be  or  not ;  |^mmUw^ 
I  merely  wish  to  demonstrate,  in  points  admitting  ^^^^ 
of  demonstration,  that  intense  observation  of,  and 
strict  adherence  to,  truth,  which  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate 
in  its  less  tangible  and  more  delicate  manifestations.    However 

>  [See  above,  p.  429  n.] 
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I  may  fed  the  truth  of  every  touch  and  line,  I  cannot  praoe 
truth,  except  in  large  and  genial  features ;  and  I  leave  it  to 
the  arbitration  of  every  man's  reason,  whether  it  be  not  likdy 
that  the  painter  who  is  thus  so  rigidly  ftithfiil  in  great  things 
that  every  (me  d£  his  pictures  might  be  the  illustration  of  a 
lecture  on  the  ph3rsicsd  sciences,  is  not  likely  to  be  fiuthfiil 
also  in  small 

Honfleur,  and  the  scene  between  Clairmont  and  Mauves,' 
s  22.  RroTtf  ^"PP^y  *^  with  farths  instances  of  the  same  grand 
ttm  qf  nurmg  Simplicity  of  treatment ;  and  the  latter  is  especially 
5!!^^  ^  remarkable  for  its  expression  of  the  fiirrowing  of 
trotted  ^eitktht  the  tulls  by  descending  water,  in  the  com|dete 
*^  '  roundness  and  symmetry  of  their  curves  and  in 

the  delicate  and  ^arp  shadows  which  are  cast  in  the  undulat* 
ing  ravines.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  eitho-  of  these 
noble  woiks  such  hills  as  those  of  Claude,  on  the  left  of  the 
]ncture  marked  360  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery.'  There  is  no 
detail  nor  surface  in  one  of  them ;  not  an  inch  o£  ground  for 
us  to  stand  upon ;  we  must  either  sit  astride  upon  the  edge, 
or  &U  to  the  bottom.*  I  could  not  point  to  a  more  complete 
instance  of  mowitain  calumniation ;  nor  can  I  oppose  it  vaatt 

'  [FbtM  20  and  £6  in  fAe  Seiiu  and  the  Loire.  The  dniriiw  of  "Hanflsur"  it 
No.  ISO  In  th«  NktlonBl  Chllerr ;  thataf  "Batiraea  CLdrmontuia  Urarw,"  No.  IS  in 
Um  colleoUon  praaeatad  bj  Rtukin  to  the  Oxford  (Jnivenity  G^eriea.] 

*  [Eds.  1  and  2  liere  proceed  :— 

"  We  have  liere  a  mam  of  mountain  intended  to  rotire  from  vt,  hat  the 
olumsf  workmftD,  not  being  able  to  indicate  this  achievemMit  upon  their 
Burfnceii,  U  compelled  to  have  reconne  to  the  uaual  tjro'i  expedient  of  drav- 
ioK  edge  behina  edge,  like  the  Kenea  oif  a  theatre,  and  theee  hbm  anlnd^ 
edge*  onl^  multiply  the  exhibition  of  his  weakneas,  for  hariiw  evidontlr  no 
power  of  indicatiiig  ranndoew  or  solidity  in  any  of  them,  ho  ba  tniataa  en- 
tirely, like  an  awkward  adioolboy,  to  muing  tlw  outline  Iwrd  and  brii^tt,  and 
■hading  the  bodf  of  each  gradually  as  it  cornea  down,  which  is  so  6a  tnm 
accomplishing  his  purpoM  tut  it  has  made  the  edgea,  if  anything,  ratter  inoisi 
than  any  other  part  m  Uia  hilli,  and  instead  of  promontories  we  hara  paMi 
board  scenes.  There  is  no  detail,"  etc. 
No.  SW  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery,  howerer,  is  not  by  Clande,  but  by  N.  Poassin  (or  Us 

school).    Rnskin  probably  meant  to  refor  to  No.  S64  (now  No.  S3),  a  picturo  new 

ascribed  to  the  school  of  Clande.] 

*  [Eds.  1  and  2  here  proceed  :-~ 


Now  there  is  no  doubt  nor  espaUli^  of  dispnte  about  such  painting  sa 
'  I  work  of  a  mare  tyro,  and  a  weak  and  ulilUUlt  ^to,  ignotant  if 
___  ..  ._  laws  of  light  and  shsdow;  it  is  what  beginnet*  always  do,  and 
always  have  done,  bat  what,  if  they  bare  either  sense  or  foding,  th»y  aseo 
eaasa  to  do.    I  oonld  not  fobit,"  etc.] 
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completely,  in  every  circumstance,  than  with  the  Honflem- 
of  Turner,  already  mentioned ;  in  which  there  is  not  one  edge 
or  division  admitted,  and  yet  we  are  permitted  to  climb  up 
the  hill  from  the  town,  and  pass  fiir  into  lite  mist  along  its 
top,  and  so  descend  mile  aiter  mile  along  the  ridge  to  seawud, 
until  without  one  break  in  the  magnificent  unity  of  progress, 
we  are  carried  down  to  the  utmost  horizon.  And  contrast 
the  brown  paint  <^  Claude,  which  you  can  only  guess  to  be 
meant  for  rock  or  soil  because  it  is  Inown,  with  Turner's 
proftise,  pauseless  richness  of  feature,  carried  through  all  the 
aiormous  space;  the  unmeasured  wealth  of  exquisite  detail, 
over  wiiich  the  mind  can  dwell,  and  walk,  and  wander,  and 
feast  for  ever,  without  finding  either  one  break  in  its  vast 
simplicity,  or  one  vacuity  in  its  exhaustless  splendour. 

But  these,  and  hundreds  of  others,  which  it  is  sin  not  to 
dwell  upon,  wooded  hills  and  undulating  moors  of  §  23.  Ti«  tm>e 
North  England,  rolling  surges  of  park  and  forest  i^vurmoe^^ 
of  the  South,  soft  and  vine-clad  ranges  of  French  ^mmt^hu 
coteaux  casting  their  obhque  shadows  on  silver  *¥*«'**''* 
leagues  of  glancing  rivers,  and  oUve-whitened  promontories 
of  Alp  and  Apennine,  are  only  instances  of  Turner's  manage- 
ment of  the  lower  and  softer  hills.  In  the  bolder  examples 
of  his  powa*s,  where  he  is  dealing  with  lifted  masses  of 
enormous  mountain,  we  shall  still  find  him  as  cautious  in  his 
use  of  violent  slopes  or  vertical  lines,  and  still  as  studied  in 
his  expression  of  retiring  siu*&ce.  We  never  get  to  the  top 
of  one  c^  his  hills  without  being  tired  with  our  walk ;  not  by 
the  steepness,  observe,  but  by  tbe  stretch ;  for  we  are  carried 
up  towards  the  heaven  by  such  delicate  gradation  of  line,  that 
we  scarcely  feel  that  we  have  left  the  earth  before  we  find 
ourselves  among  the  clouds.  The  Skiddaw,  in  the  Illustra- 
tions to  Scott,  is  a  noble  instance  of  this  majestic  moderation^ 
The  moimtain  Ues  in  the  m(»ning  light,  like  a  levd  vapour ; 
its  gentle  lines  of  ascent  are  scarcely  felt  by  the  eye ;  it  rises 
without  effort  or  exertion,  by  the  mistiness  of  its  mass ; 
every  slope  is  full  of  slumber;  and  we  know  not  how  it  has 
been  exalted,  until  we  find  it  laid  as  a  floor  for  the  walking 
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of  the  eastern  clouds.  So  again  in  the  Fort  Aiigustus,^  where 
the  whole  elevation  of  the  hills  depends  on  the  soft  lines  ai 
swelling  surface  which  undulate  back  through  leagues  of  mist, 
canying  us  unawares  higher  and  higher  above  the  diminished 
lake,  until,  wh«i  we  are  all  but  exhausted  with  the  endless 
distance,  the  mountains  make  their  last  spring,  and  bear  us,  in 
that  instant  of  exertion,  half -way  to  heaven. 

I  ought  perhaps  rather  to  have  selected,  as  instances  of 
mountain  form,  such  elaborate  works  as  the  Ober- 
^ttiyjiar  diji-  wcscl  or  Lake  of  Uri,'  but  I  have  before  ex{wessed 
eui^  t^in-  my  dislike  of  speaking  of  such  ma^iiftcent  pictures 
morem»entw  as  thcsc  by  parts.  And  indeed  all  propo*  ccm- 
in^^hiu  sideraticai  of  the  hill  drawing  of  Turner  must  be 
deferred  until  we  are  capable  of  testing  it  by  the 
principles  of  beauty ;  for,  after  all,  the  most  essential  qualities 
of  line,  those  on  which  all  right  delineation  of  mountain 
character  must  depend,  are  those  which  are  only  to  be  ex- 
plained or  illustrated  by  appeals  to  our  feeling  of  what  is 
beautiiuL  There  is  an  ex{»ession  about  all  the  hill  lines  *A 
nature,  which  I  think  I  shall  be  able  hereafter  to  explain ;  but 
it  is  not  to  be  reduced  to  line  uid  rule,  not  to  be  measured 
by  angles  or  described  by  compasses,  not  to  be  chipped  out 
by  the  geologist  or  equated  by  the  mathematician.  It  is 
intangible,  inc^culable ;  a  thing  to  be  Mt,  not  understood  ;  to 
be  loved,  not  comprehended ;  a  music  of  the  eyes,  a  melody 
of  the  heart,  whose  truth  is  known  only  by  its  sweetness.* 

I  can  scarcely,  without  repeating  myself  to  tediousness, 

*  [llliutntion  in  rol.  xzvi.  of  Scatt'a  iVoje  Work*.     "  SkidiUir  "  b  in  toL  iz.  <rf  tkt 


*  [Obonreiel  wh  b  dnwinf  In  the  Windna  eollaetiim ;  for  other  lefeimuM  ta  it 
wpp.  2M  n.,  412  n.,  fiS2  n.  The  L«ke  of  Uri  was  engraved  as  a  eompaaioa  plate  ta 
The  I«ke  of  Neml,"  and  published  iriih  it;  the  drawing  b  in  tiie  eoU«etion  of 


Mr.  E.  Sleiakopff,  of  fierkelev  Square.] 

'  [£da.  1  and  2  couclude  toi*  paragraph  as  foiluws  ; — 

"It  will  only  he  wheu  we  can  feel  as  well  as  think,  and  rejoice  aa  weO  as 
reason,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  lead  von  with  Tunier  to  his  fiivoDrite  bauDta,— 
to  bid  vou  walk  with  him  along  uopes  of  the  waving  hills,  with  thrir  nek 
woods  oendlng  on  their  undulations  like  the  plumage  on  a  blrd'a  bosoia,  and 
up  the  hollow  paths  of  silent  rallevs,  and  along  the  ragged  Sanka  of  bw«- 
ing  mountaina,  paMlna;  like  a  cloua  ^m  crag  to  crag,  and  chasm  to  ehMoa, 
and  solitude  to  aolitnoe,  among  lifted  walls  of  living  rock,  mig^tjr  euigoa  «f 
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enter  at  presoit  into  proper  consideration  of  the  mountain 
drawing  of  other  modem  painters.     We  have,  for- 
tunately, several  by  whom  the  noble  truths  which  ithgrmedwn 
we  have  seen  so  fiiUy  exemplified  by  Turner  are  ***^!^^'*' 
also  deejdy  felt  and  faithfully  rendered ;  though,  *" 
for  the  perfect  statement  of  them,  there  is  a  necessity  of  such 
a  union  of  freedom  of  thought  with  perfect  mastery  over  the 
greatest  medianical  difficulties,  as  we  can  scarcely  hope  to 
see  attained  hy  more  than  one  man  in  our  age.     Very  nearly 
the  same  words  which  we  used  in  refia^nce  to  Stanfield's 
drawings  of  the  central  clouds,^  might  be  applied  to  his  render- 
ing  of  mountain  truth.    He  occupies  exactly  the  same  position 
with  respect  to  other  artists  in  earth  as  in  cloud.     None  can 
be  said  really  to  eh-arc  the  mountain  as  he  will,  to  have  so 
perfect  a  mastery  over  its  organic  development ;  but  there 
is,  nevertheless,  in  all  his  works,  some  want  of  feehng  and 
individuaUty.     He  has  studied  and  mastered  his  subject  to 
the  bottom,  but  he  trusts  too  muc^  to  that  past  study,  and 
rather  invrats  his  hills  from  his  possessed  stcnes  of  knowledge, 
than  expresses  in  them  the  fresh  ideas  received  from  nature. 
Heatx,  in  all  that  he  does,  we  feel  a  little  too  much  tiiat 
the  hills  are  his  own.     We  cannot  svresx  to  their  being  the 
particular  crags    and    individual   promontories   which   break 
the  cone  of  Ischia,  or  shadow  the  waves  of  Maggiore.     We 
are  nearly  sure,  on  the  contrary,  that  nothing  but  the  outline 
is  local,  and  that  all  the  filling  up  has  been  done  in  the 
study.      Now,  we   have   already  shown  {Sec.    !•  .  gg  inumi- 
Chap.  HI.)  that  particular  truths  are  more  im-  mtx^pmr' 
portant  than  genial  ones,  and  this  is  just  one  of  ^^^ 
the  cases  in  which  that  rule  especially  applies.  imki»uii 
Nothing  is  so  great  a  sign  of  truth  and  beauty  in  "■™*^' 
moimtain  drawing,  as  the  appearance  of  individtiality ;  nothing 

r,  whers  the  momlng  S 
MiM  in  their  Httiiw,  * 
I,  to  bid  jva  baholaln 
ity, — wbloh  Is  kaown  only  to  Iotb      ''   '  "   ""  '-"-'■- 
revisled  ma\j  to  dvrotioD. 

til."  ate.1 

>  [Sot  mboTB,  f.  380.1 


m-frirded  mow,  whers  the  momlng  fint 
d  Uw  r  ....    -  ... 

, -„ Inff  IMTO  thrtr  haU 

that  perfeet  beMity, — whioh  b  kaown  only  to  love, — that  tnith  infinite  and 

divbM,  wUflh  it  revisled  only  to  dorotion. 
"  I  can  KarMly,"  0te.] 


■tan  pouM  in  their  Httiiw,  and 
■    '■■         TMholifin   " 
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is  so  great  a  proof  of  real  ima^nation  and  invoitioii,  as  the 
appearance  that  nothing  has  beoi  imagined  or  invented.  We 
ought  to  feel  of  every  inch  ci  mountidn,  that  it  must  have 
existence  in  reality,  that  if  we  had  lived  near  the  place  we 
should  have  known  every  crag  of  it,  and  that  there  must  be 
people  to  whom  every  crevice  and  shadow  of  the  picture  is 
fraught  with  recollections,  and  coloured  with  associati<xis. 
The  moment  the  artist  can  make  us  feel  this,  the  moment  he 
can  make  us  think  that  he  has  done  nothing,  that  nature  has 
done  all,  that  moment  he  becomes  ennobled,  he  proves  him- 
self great.  As  long  as  we  remember  him,  we  cannot  respect 
hinL  We  honour  him  most  when  we  most  forget  him.  He 
becomes  great  when  he  becomes  invisible.  And  we  nnay, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  express  our  hope  that  Mr.  Stanfidd 
will,  our  conviction  that  he  must,  if  he  would  advance  in  his 
rank  as  an  artist,  attend  more  to  local  character,  and  give  us 
generally  less  of  the  Stanfield  limestone.  He  ought  to  study 
with  greater  attention  the  rocks  which  afford  finer  divisions 
and  more  delicate  parts  (slates  and  gneiss) ;  and  he  ought  to 
observe  more  fondly  and  faithfiiUy  tiiose  beautiful  laws  and 
lines  of  swell  and  curvature,  by  intervals  of  which  nature  sets 
off  and  relieves  the  energy  of  her  peaked  outlines.  He  is  at 
present  apt  to  be  too  rugged,  and,  in  consequence,  to  lose  size. 
Of  his  best  manner  of  drawing  hills,  I  believe  I  can  scarcdy 
give  a  better  example  than  the  rocks  of  Suli,  engraved  in 
Finden's  illustrations  to  Byron.  It  is  very  grand  and  perfect 
in  all  parts  and  points. 

Copley  Fielding  is  peculiarly  graceftil  and  affectionate  ia 
his  drawing  of  the  inferior  mountains.  But  as  with  his  douds, 
so  with  his  hills ;  as  long  as  he  keeps  ^  to  silvery  films  of 
misty  outline,  or  purple  shadows  mingled  with  the  evening 
light^  he  is  true  and  beautiful ;  but  the  moment  he  wtthdrairs 

'  [For  "  Copier  Fleldinft  .  .  .  m  long  u  he  keep*,"  edi.  1  «ud  2  rMd  : — 

"Coplef  Fleldhigli  our  next  greateetutiat  in  the  dnwing  of  th«  inftriM 
monntaiiu.  Hi*  mountain ,^«ltnf  it  quite  perfect ;  nothing  earn  be  mot*  difi- 
Mte  than  hia  perception  of  what  ia  graceful  in  the  outune,  or  of  what » 
valuable  in  the  tendemeM  of  aerial  tone.  But,  again,  a*,  with  hiseloii4i,H 
with  hi«  hilU ;  It  ia  all  flseling,  and  no  dnwing.    Aa  IcHig  a*  he  keeps  .  .  ."7 
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the  mass  out  of  his  veiling  mystcay,  he  is  lost  His  worst 
drawings,  therefore,  are  those  on  which  he  has  ,  _  „  . 
spent  most  time ;  for  he  is  sure  to  show  weak-  I^o^Wm- 
ness  wherever  he  gives  detaiL  We  believe  that  ^^^**  **^* 
all  his  errors  proceed,  as  we  observed  before,* 
from  his  not  working  with  the  chalk  or  pencil ;  and  that  if 
he  would  paint  half  tiie  number  of  pictures  in  the  year  which 
he  usually  produces,  and  spend  his  spare  time  in  hard  dry 
study  of  forms,  the  hidf  he  painted  would  be  soon  wortii 
double  the  presait  value  of  alL  For  he  really  has  deep  and 
genuine  feeling  of  hill  character,  a  &r  higher  pCTception  of 
space,  elevation,  incorp<n«al  colour,  and  all  those  qualities 
which  are  the  poetry  of  mountuns,  than  any  other  of  our 
water-colour  punters ;  and  it  is  an  infinite  pity  that  he  should 
not  give  to  these  delicate  feelings  the  power  of  realization, 
which  might  be  attained  by  a  little  labour.  A  few  thorough 
studies  of  his  favourite  mountains,  Ben  Venue  or  Ben 
Cniachan,  in  clear,  strong,  front  chiaroscuro,  allowing  him- 
self neither  colour  nor  mist,  nor  any  means  of  getting  over 
the  ground  but  downright  drawing,  would,  we  think,  open  his 
eyes  to  sources  of  beauty  of  which  he  now  takes  no  cogniz- 
ance. He  ought  not,  however,  to  repeat  the  same  subjects 
so  frequently,  as  the  casting  about  of  the  mind  for  means  oS 
varying  them  blunts  the  feelings  to  truth.  And  he  should 
remember  that  an  artist  who  is  not  making  progress  Is  nearly 
certain  to  be  retrograding ;  and  that  progress  is  not  to  be 
made  by  working  in  the  study,  or  by  mere  labour  bestowed 
OD  the  repetition  of  unchanging  conceptions. 

J.  X>.  Harding  would  paint  mountuns  very  nobly,  if  he 
made  them  of  more  importance  in  his  compo-  » ^  wortuqf 
ations,  but  they  are  usually  little  more  than  /.  d.  Harding 
backgrounds  for  his  foliage  or  buildings;  and  it  '^<^*^'- 
is  his  present  syston  to  make  his  backgrounds  very  slight. 
Some  of  the  best  and  most  substantial  renderings  of  the 
green  and  tuify  masses  of  our  lower  hills  are  to  be  found 

>  [AboT«,  p.  389.] 
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in  the  drawings  of  Blacklock ;  '■  uid  I  am  sorry  not  to  have 
before  noticed  the  quiet  and  simple  earnestness,  and  tlie 
tender  feeling,  of  the  mountain  drawings  of  William  Turner 
of  Oxford.* 

*  It  is  Dot  without  Indignation  that  I  see  the  dnwinas  of  thia  patient  and 
ttnassuming  master  deliberately  insulted  every  year  by  the  Old  Water-Colour 
Society,  and  placed  in  coiuiatent  degradattoa  at  the  top  o(  the  room,  while 
the  eoDuaoaeat  affectations  and  trickeries  of  vulgar  diangfataouuiship  are  cod- 
stantly  hung  on  the  line.  Except  the  works  of  Hunt,  Prout,  Cox,  Fielding, 
and  Finch,  there  are  generally  none  in  the  room  which  deserve  so  htmourable 
a  place  as  those  of  William  Turner.* 

'  [W.  J.  Blacklock  (1816-18S8)  exhibited  for  sonie  yaus  pictarei  and  drawings  of 
seenwrin  the  North  of  England.] 

■  rrheendoft]iecliapt«r,  from  "Some  of  the  best .  .  .  William  Turner  of  Oxford,' 
including  tho  footnote,  was  not  In  eds.  1-4,  where  the  chapter  ended  thus : — 

"vorysli^L  His  colour  is  very  beautiful;  hideed  both  Us  and  FicUing^ 
sre  fiv,  tia  more  refined  than  Stanfield'a  Wo  wish  he  would  oftenertafce  up 
some  Wild  subject,  dependrat  for  Interest  on  ila  movntsin  forms  alone,  aa  ws 
should  anticipate  the  bigbeat  results  from  bts  psrfoet  drawing ;  and  we  thfatk 
that  such  an  exercise,  oecssionally  gone  eompletelr  througli,  would  counter- 
act a  tendencv  which  we  perceive  in  his  present  dutancea,  to  become  a  liUle 
thin  and  cutting,  if  not  inoompleta. 

"  [Calleott's  work,  when  be  takes  up  a  piece  of  bill  scenery,  is  very  petfiMt 
in  all  Itut  colour.]    The  lata  G.  Robaon  waa  a  man  most  thoroug lily  acquaintsd 
with  all  the  characteristics  of  onr  own  island  bills ;  and  some  of  the  outlines 
of  John  Varley  showed  very  grand  feeling  of  ene^^  of  form." 
Eda.  3  and  4  omit  the  bracketed  words. 

William  Turner,  commonly  called  "  of  Oxford,"  to  distinguish  him  from  the  great 
Turner,  was  a  dn wing-master  in  that  city,  and  an  exhjUtor  ot  water^colouis  dun^a 
]oag  artistic  career  (b.  1789,  d.  18^).  For  other  references  to  him,  tee  Aeadimw  NaU», 
1856  (O. W.CS.  1,  4),  1868  (O.W.Ca  62),  1859  ("Water-Colour  Societiaa").  Franeii 
Oliver  Finch  <180S-1868),  landscape-p^ter,  had  studied  under  Varley ;  he  was  t 
monber  of  the  Old  Watar-Colour  Socie^.  Several  of  his  dnwlngs  are  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  (South  Kensington)  Husenm.  For  referencea  to  Rofaeon,  tee 
above,  p.  193  n. ;  to  Varley,  p.  27ff  n.] 
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OF  THE  FOREGROUND 

We  have  now  only  to  observe  the  close  characteristics  of 
the  rocks  and  soils  to  which  the  large  masses  of  „  ^  ^^^ 
which  we  have  been  speaking  owe  their  ultimate  n>at>  «wrs  Ue 

We  have  ah?eady  seen  that  there  exists  a  landteape/en- 
marked  distinction  between  those  stratified  rocks  ''™'  ' 
whose  beds  are  amorphous  and  without  subdivision,  as  many 
limestones  and  sandstones,  and  those  which  are  divided  by 
lines  of  lamination,  as  all  slates.  The  last  kind  of  rock  is 
the  more  frequent  in  nature,  and  forms  the  greater  part  of 
dl  hill  scenery.  It  has,  however,  been  succes^PuUy  grappled 
with  by  £ew,  even  of  the  modems,  except  Turner ;  while 
there  is  no  single  example  of  any  aim  at  it  or  thought  of  it 
am<Kig  the  ancients,  whose  foregroimds,  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  guess  at  their  intention  through  their  concentrated  errors, 
are  chosen  from  among  the  tu&  and  travertin  of  the  lower 
Apennines  (the  ugliest  as  well  as  the  least  characteristic  rocks 
of  nature),  and  whose  larger  features  of  rock  scenery,  if  we 
locdc  at  them  with  a  predetermination  to  find  in  them  a 
resemblance  of  tom^hing,  may  be  pronounced  at  least  liker 
the  motmtain  limestone  than  anything  else.  I  shall  glance, 
therefore,  at  the  general  characters  of  these  materials  first, 
in  ordex  that  we  may  be  able  to  appreciate  the  fidelity 
of  rock-drawing  on  whidi  Salvator's  reputation  has  been 
buUt. 

The  massive  limestones  separate  generally  into  insular 
blocks,  tending  to  the  form  of  cubes  or  paialldopipeds,  and 
terminated  by  tolerably  smooth  planes.  The  weather,  acting 
on  the  edges  of  these  blocks,  rounds  them  off;  but  the  frost, 
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which,  while  it  cannot  penetrate  nor  split  the  body  of  the  stcme, 
acts  energetically  on  the  angles,  splits  off  the 
jhn^ttme*.  tL  i^undcd  fragments,  and  supplies  sharp,  fresh,  and 
raoietanuten  complicsted  edges.  Hence  the  angles  of  such 
/nuturet,  onrf  blocKS  are  usually  noarked  by  a  senes  of  steps  and 
^^^*^  ^  fractures,  in  which  the  peculiar  character  of  the  rock 
is  most  distinctly  seoi ;  the  effect  being  increased 
in  many  limestones  by  the  interposition  of  two  or  three  thinner 
beds  between  the  lai^  strata  of  which  the  block  has  been  a  - 
part ;  these  thin  lamins  breaking  easily,  and  supplying  a 
number  of  fissures  and  lines  at  tiie  edge  of  the  detached  mass. 
Thus,  as  a  general  principle,  if  a  rock  have  character  any- 
where, it  would  be  on  the  angle ;  and  however  even  and 
smoodi  its  great  planes  may  be,  it  will  usually  break  into 
variety  where  it  turns  a  comer.  In  one  of  the  most  exquiate 
pieces  of  rock  truth  ever  put  on  canvas,  the  foreground  of 
tiie  "Napoleon"  in  the  Academy,  1842,^  this  principle  was 
beautifrdly  exemplified  in  the  complicated  fractures  of  the 
upper  angle  just  where  it  turned  from  the  light,  while  the 
planes  of  the  rock  were  varied  only  by  the  modulation  they 
owed  to  the  waves.  It  follows  from  this  structure  that  the 
edges  of  all  rock  being  partially  truncated,  first  by  large  frac- 
tures, and  then  by  the  rounding  of  the  fine  edges  of  these 
by  the  weather,  perpetually  present  convex  transitions  fiTom 
t^e  light  to  the  dark  side,  the  planes  of  the  rock  almost 
always  swelling  a  little  ,^wn  the  angle. 

Now  it  will  be  found  throughout  the  works  of  Salvator, 
g  a  aaioatot't  that  his  most  usual  practice  was  to  give  a  concave 
aeuiemgki  swecD  of  the  brush  for  his  first  expression  of  the 
meeting  ^  eon-  dark  sidc,  leaving  the  paint  darkest  towards  the 
eaveeuTVM.  light;  by  which  daring  and  original  method  d 
procedure  he  has  succeeded  in  covering  his  foregrounds  with 
forms  which  approximate  to  those  of  drapery,  of  ribands,  <rf 
crushed  cocked  hats,  of  locks  of  hair,  of  waves,  leaves,  or  any- 
thing, in  short,  flexible  or  tough,  but  which  of  course  are  not 

■  ("  War :  tha  Exile  and  tli«  Rock-limpet,"  No.  235  Id  the  Natioiul  QaOxrj.    Fv 
litt  of  other  referMicM  to  it,  see  above,  p.  273  *.] 
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only  unlike,  but  directly  contrary  to,  the  forms  which  nature 
has  impressed  on  rocks.*  And  the  circular  and  sweeping 
5tr(A:es  or  stains  which  are  da^ed  at  random  over  dieir 
sur&ces,  only  foil  of  destroying  all  resemblance  whatever  to 
rock  structure  &om  thrar  frequent  want  of  any  meaning  at  all, 
and  from  the  impossibility  of  our  supposing  any  of  them  to 
be  representative  of  shade.  Now,  if  there  be  any  g  4.  peev&ar 
part  of  landscape  in  which  nature  develops  her  *««»o(««"4^ 
pnnciples  of  light  and  shade  more  clearly  than  inihendu^ 
another,  it  is  rock ;  for  the  dark  sides  of  fractured  '«"*'«■ 
stone  receive  brilliant  reflexes  from  the  lighted  surfaces,  on 
which  the  shadows  are  marked  with  the  most  exquisite  pre- 
cision, especially  because,  owing  to  the  paralleliffin  of  cleavage, 

*  I  have  cut  out  a  paasa^  in  tbla  plue '  which  hidsted  oq  the  wigidar 
chttncter  of  rocks ;  not  because  it  vms  false,  but  because  it  waa  incomplete, 
and  I  cannot  explain  it  nor  complete  it  without  example.  It  is  not  the 
absence  of  curves,  but  the  suggestion  of  htardmett  Ihmtgk  curves,  and  of  the 
under  tendendeB  of  the  structure,  which  is  the  true  chafacteristic  of  rock 
.  form ;  and  Salvator,  whom  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  I  have  abused  enough, 
1>  not  wrong  because  he  paints  curved  rocks,  but  because  his  curves  are  the 
curves  of  ribands  and  not  of  rocks.  The  difference  between  rock  curvature 
and  other  curvature  I  cannot  explain  verbally,  but  I  hope  to  do  It  hereafter 
by  illustration ; '  at  present,  let  the  reader  study  the  rock-drawing  of  the 
Mont  SL  Gothard  subject,  in  the  Liber  Studiorum,*  and  compare  it  with 
ai^  examples  of  Salvator  to  which  he  may  hi^pen  to  have  access.  The 
account  of  rocks  here  given  is  altogether  inadequate,  and  I  only  do  not  add 
to  it  because  I  first  wish  to  give  longer  study  to  the  subject 

'  [Eds.  1  and  2  eoutain  the  afterwards  omitted  passage  referred  to  in  the  footnote 
(first  added  in  ed.  3)  as  fallows  :— 

"  Affain,  the  grand  oatUnea  of  rocks  are  all  angular.     Water-worn  and 
rounded  they  may  be,  or  modulated  ou  the  surfiue,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  but  their  prevsiling  linM  and  shadows   §  4.  The  trut 
are  atfll  rectiUnear.     Id  the  '  Napoleon  —I  oan  illuatnt^  by    autliM*  an  aB 
no  better  example,  for  I  can  reason  as  well  from  this  as  I  could    angular. 
with  my  foot  on  the  native  rook^the  great  outlines  of  the 
'  ibrcgronnd  are  all  straight,  firm,  and  de^ed ;  its  planes  nearly  level,  though 
touched  with  tender  modulations  by  the  wsahing  of  the  waves,  and  the  com- 
plicated fracture  above  spoken  of,  thouffh  its  e^es  are  en- 
tJrdv  rounded  off,  retains  all  the  character  of  the  right  lines   §  S.  Salcalot'i 
of  watch  it  was  originally  composed.    But  1  think  It  would   are  aU  curved. 
be  difficult  to  show  any  atrokee  of  the  brush  on  any  rock 
painted  by  the  old  masters,  by  Salvator  especially,  not  curvilinear.     And 
the  circular,"  etc] 

'   '       -  •-  -       lainteM,  ch.  xli.1 

;  for  other  references  to  it,  see 
L.830,.] 


■  [See  vol.  iv.  of  itodem  Painter*,  eh.  xIL] 
'  [The  drawing  is  No.  477  in  the  National  Galleir  i 
todern  PaMer*,  vol  iv.  ch.  iL  §  16,  vol.  v.  pt  iz.  oh.  i 
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the  sur&ces  lie  usually  in  directions  nearly  paraUeL  Hence 
every  crack  and  fissure  has  its  shadow  and  reflected  light 
separated  with  the  most  delicious  distinctness,  and  the  organi- 
zaticm  and  solid  f<Hin  of  all  parts  are  told  with  a  decision 
of  language,  which,  to  be  followed  with  anything  like  fidelity, 

ninjin  requires  the  most  transparent  colour,  and  the  most 
ioiifiuioH^  delicate  and  scientific  drawing.  So  far  are  the 
B/^sifo^toT"**  ^^^  ^  *^*  **^*1  landscape  paint«s  from  rendmng 
this,  that  it  is  exceedingly  rare  to  find  a  single 
passage  in  which  tiie  shadow  can  even  be  distinguished  team 
the  dark  side — ^tbey  scarcely  seem  to  know  the  one  to  be 
darker  than  the  other ;  and  the  strokes  of  the  brush  are  n<^ 
used  to  explain  or  express  a  ibrm  known  or  conceived,  but  are 
dashed  aod  daubed  about  without  any  aim  beyond  the  cover- 
ing of  the  canvas.  "  A  rock,"  the  old  masters  appear  to  say 
to  themselves,  "is  a  great,  irregular,  formless,  characterless 
lump ;  but  it  must  have  shade  upon  it,  and  any  grey  ma^ 
will  do  for  that  shade." 

Finally,  while  few,  if  any,  of  the  rocks  of  nature  are  lui- 
§  e.  And  Mat  traversed  by  delicate  and  slender  fissures,  i^Kise 
*°»M?'"'y  black  sharp  lines  are  the  only  means  by  which  the 
horineuor  peculiar  quaUty  in  which  rocks  most  difier  from 
*'*'*'•"•**  the  other  objects  of  the  landscape,  bitttleness,  can 
be  effectually  suggested,  we  look  in  vain  among  the  blots  and 
stains  with  which  the  rocks  of  ancient  art  are  loaded,  for  any 
vestige  or  appearance  of  fissure  or  splintering.  Tou^mess 
and  malleability  appear  to  be  the  qualities  whose  expression 
is  most  aimed  at ;  sometimes  qranginess,  softness,  flexibility, 
tenuity,  and  occasionally  transparaicy.  Take,  for  instance^ 
8  7  /Mtenow  ****  foreground  of  Salvator,  in  No.  220  of  the 
Itpartieviar  Dulwich  Gallery.^  Thrae  is,  on  the  right-hand 
f'^'^-  side  of  it,  an  object  which  I  never  walk  through 

the  room  without  contemplating  for  a  minute  or  two  with 
renewed  solicitude  and  anxiety  of  mind,  indul^ng  in  a  series 
of  very  wild  and  imaginative  conjectures  as  to  its  probable  or 

>  ["HaantafaimulAndMmpa,  witliaiUTar''(tAo(dofS.  Bm»);  in  aborv,  m.  378, 
N.2;  387,454.] 
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possible  meaning.  I  think  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
artist  intended  it  either  for  a  very  large  stone,  or  for  the  trunk 
of  a  tree ;  but  any  decision  as  to  its  being  either  one  or  the 
other  of  these  must,  I  conceive,  be  the  extreme  of  rashness. 
It  melts  into  the  ground  on  cme  side,  and  mi^t  reasonably 
be  conjectured  to  form  a  part  of  it,  having  no  trace  of  woody 
structure  or  colour ;  but  on  the  other  side  it  presents  a  series 
of  concave  curves,  interrupted  by  cogs  like  those  of  a  water- 
wheel,  which  the  boldest  theotist  would  cotainly  not  feel 
himself  warranted  in  supposing  symbolical  of  rock.'  The 
fiiHms  which  this  substance,  whatever  it  be,  assumes,  will  be 
found  r^>eated,  thou^  in  a  less  degree,  in  the  for^round  of 
No.  159,*  where  tJiey  are  evidently  meant  for  rock. 

Let  us  contrast  with  this  system  of  rock-drawing  the 
&ithful,  scientific,  and  dexterous  studies  of  nature  .  ^  omoarai 
which  we  find  in  the  works  of  Clai^son  Stanfield.  «>iM  Oe  *Bt»*t 
He  is  a  man  especially  to  be  opposed  to  the  old  'W'*'''**'^ 
masters,  because  he  usually  confines  himself  to  the  same  rock 
subjects  as  they,  the  moiildering  and  furrowed  crags  of  the 
secondary  fimnation,  which  arrange  themselves  more  or  less 
into  broad  and  simple  masses ;  and  in  the  rendering  of  these 
it  is  impossible  to  go  beyond  him.  Nothing  can  surpass  his 
care,  his  firmness,  or  his  success,  in  marking  the  distinct  and 
sharp  light  and  shade  by  whidi  the  form  is  expliuned,  never 
ocmfusing  it  with  local  colour,  however  richly  his  surfece 
texture  may  be  given ;  while  the  wonderful  play  of  line  with 
which  he  will  vary,  and  through  idiich  he  will  indicate,  the 
regularity  of  stratification,  is  almost  as  instructive  as  that  of 
nature  herselfl    I  cannot  point  to  any  of  his  woiks  as  betto* 

'  [Edi.  1  sod  2  hera  kmI  to  the  eod  of  the  paragraph  a*  fblloura  i — 

"•jmboUoal «f  rock.  I  abonld  be  glad  of  otIi«T opinion!  on  theinbject;  but, 
on  the  whol«,  I  believe  that  mneh  mot*  ii  to  be  Mid  aninat  it  botai:dcall]r 
than  nolo(^ally,  and  tlut  the  hypothesis  moat  &vonrable  to  Salrator  would 
fumiah  ub,  in  thii  piece  of  drawing,  with  one  of  the  fineit  ezamplea  existing 
of  coocentnrtad  geological  folaebood.  The  forma  .  ,  .  meant  for  rock ;  not 
to  apeak  of  the  olooka  on  the  other  aide  of  the  river  in  the  aarae  picture, 
wboae  shftpeleaa,  daulwd,  ahaduwlen  eoncmvitiea  are  to  the  full  ai  ofcmdTO 
and  abaDrd,  though  not  quite  to  avbiguoua."] 
■  [Now  No.  137,  "A  Pa<A  with  Frian  Fiahing.  For  other  referwieea  to  thia 
picture,  aee  abovoj  pp.  37fi,  406.] 
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or  more  chuacteristic  than  others ;  ^  but  among  small  and  easily 
accMsible  engravings,  the  Botallack  Mine,  Cornwall,  engraved 
in  the  Coast  Scenery,*  gives  us  a  very  finished  and  generic 
representation  of  rock,  whose  primal  organization  has  beoi 
violently  affected  by  external  influences.  We  have  the  strati- 
fication and  cleavage  indicated  at  its  base,  every  fissure  bang 
sharp,  angular,  and  decisive,  disguised  graduidly  as  it  rises 
by  the  rounding  of  the  surface,  and  the  successive  furrows 
caused  by  the  descent  of  streams.  But  the  exquisite  drawing 
of  the  foreground  is  especially  worthy  of  notice.  No  huge 
concave  sweeps  of  the  brush,  no  daubing  or  splashing  here. 
Every  inch  of  it  is  brittle  and  splintery,  and  the  fissures  are 
explained  to  the  eye  by  the  most  perfect,  speaking  light  and 
shade;  we  can  stumble  over  the  edges  of  them.  The  East 
Cliff,  Hastings,  is  another  very  fine  example,  &om  the  exquiate 
irregularity  with  which  its  squareness  of  general  structure  is 

varied  and  disguised.  Observe  how  totally  oon- 
IbMboe  oppoti-  trary  every  one  of  its  lines  is  to  the  absurdities  o£ 
**°^f^J°'^      Salvator.     Stanfield's  are  all  angular  and  sbrai^t, 

every  apparent  curve  made  up  of  right  lines,  vdiile 
Salvator's  are  all  sweeping  and  flourishing  like  so  mudi 
penmanship.  Stanfield's  lines  pass  away  into  ddicate  splintery 
fissures,  Salvator's  are  broad  daubs  throughout  Not  <Hie  of 
Stanfield's  lines  is  like  another.  Every  me  of  Salvatmr's 
mocks  all  the  rest.  All  Stanfield's  curves,  where  his  universal 
angular  character  is  massed,  as  on  the  left-hand  side,  into 
laige  sweeping  forms,  are  convex.  Salvator's  are  eveiy  one 
concave. 

The  for^rounds  of  J.  D.  Harding,  and  the  rocks  of  his 

>  [Bd«.  1^  rMd  :— 

"  obantotcrutic  than  otlien ;  [for  he  is  «  man  who  nerer  fidli,  and  who  la  ceo- 
•tantlf  prewatlDfT  u*  inth  mora  bighlf  wrought  ssample  of  rock  truUk] ;  bat 
hU  '  Iscbi*,'  in  the  preMot  Britiih  liutitutiati,  maj  be  taken  aa  a  &ir  awage 
Aumple.    Th»  'Bottalladc  Mine,  Cornwall,"  vte. 

Bda.  3  and  i  omit  the  brackatad  worda.     Stanfield'a  jnettira  in  the  Britiah  Inatibatkn'i 

Ezbibition  of  1848  waa  No.  120,  "  View  of  the  talanda  of  laobia  and  Piodd*  fnm  tka 

rock*  called  '  I^  Schiave.' "] 

*  [atai^idifiCautSemery:  aSmai^VitKtitHheBrUMCIiammel,18Sa.    "Botalhek 

Mlne^'  (eofraved  b;  W.  Miller)  ia  Plate  8;  tbe  "Eaat  Cliff,  Haatinga"  (aogravcd  if 

J.  Staphenaoo),  Plate  37.] 
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middle  distances,  are  also  thoroughly  admirable.  He  is  not 
quite  so  various  and  undulating  in  his  line  as  Stan-  s  ^q  7^  „^, 
field ;  and  sometimes,  in  his  middle  distances,  is  ^j.d. 
wanting  in  solidity,  owing  to  a  httle  confusion  ^''^^- 
of  the  dark  side  and  shadow  with  each  other,  or  with  the 
local  colour:  but  his  wotk,  in  new  passages  of  &esh-broken 
sharp-edged  rock,  is  absolute  perfection,  excelling  Stanfield 
in  the  perfect  freedom  and  &cility  with  which  his  fragments 
are  splintered  and  scattered ;  true  in  every  line  without  the 
least  apparent  effort  Stanfield's  best  works  are  laborious ; 
but  Harding's  rocks  &11  from  under  his  hand  as  if  they  had 
just  crashed  down  the  hill-side,  fiying  on  the  instant  into  lovely 
form.  In  colour,  also,  he  incomparably  surpasses  Stanfield, 
who  is  apt  to  verge  upon  mud,  or  be  cold  in  his  grey.  The 
rich,  hchenous,  and  changefril  warmth,  and  delicate  weathoed 
greys  of  Harding's  rock,  illustrated  as  they  are  by  the  most 
fearless,  firm,  and  unerring  drawing,  render  his  wild  pieces  of 
torrent  shore  the  finest  things,  next  to  the  work  of  Turner, 
in  English  foreground  art 

J.  B.  Fyne  has  very  accurate  knowledge  of  limestone  rock, 
and  expresses  it  clearly  and  forcibly;  but  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  ^  that  this  clever  artist  appears  to  be  losing  all  sense 
of  colour,  and  is  getting  more  and  more  mannered  in  execu- 
tion, evidently  never  studying  from  nature  except  with  the 
previous  determination  to  Pynize  everything.* 

*  A  puaage  whkh  I  happened  to  see  in  an  esMf  of  Mr.  Pyne's,*  in  the 
Art-Unkni,  about  nature's  "foiitlng  rubbish"  upon  the  artist,  sufficientlj 
explains  the  cause  of  this  decline.  If  Mr.  P]rne  will  go  to  oatnre,  a*  all  great 
men  have  done,  and  as  all  men  who  mean  to  be  great  must  do,  that  is  not 

>  [Eds.  1  and  2  omit  the  puswe,  "  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  .  .  .  eveiytbing," 

and  the  footnote,  reading  initead  :— 

"  fiiTcibly,  especiaUjr  in  oils,  where  his  deciiion  of  execution  ii  rery  remark- 
able. And,  indeed,  there  are  few  of  onr  landscape  painters,  who  thongli  ther 
mar  not  postM  the  intimate  and  soieatific  geologieal  Inutwledge  of  Stanfield 
and  Hardlns:,  are  not  incompaniblj  superior  in  every  qnality  of  drawing  to 
ererjr  one  of  the  old  marten,  though,  as  it  is  paying  them  but  a  poor  eompll- 
nwnt  to  mf  that  they  do  not  eontradiet  nature  in  every  particuiar,  I  ahaald 
Tather  ny,  who  are  not  intelligent,  ^uUtful,  and  right  in  all  their  worlc,  sa 
&r  as  it  goes.'n 
*  [For  sane  Uter  ontieism  irf  James  Baker  Pne  (1800-1870),  see  ActiUim  Svte; 

1808  <*.  "Society  of  British  Artisto,"  No.  M).     Pyne  eontribnted  a  seiisa  of  papen 
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Before  passing  to  Turner,  let  us  take  one  more  glance  «t 
s  11  Char-  *^®  for^rounds  of  the  old  masters,  with  reference 
otter*  <tf  loom  not  to  their  management  (^  rock,  which  is  com- 
earthimdMU.  pg^jj^iygiy  g,  r^re  compooent  part  of  their  fcwe- 
grounds,  but  to  the  common  soil  which  they  were  obliged  to 
paint  constantly,  and  whose  forms  and  appearances  are  the 
same  all  over  the  world.  A  steep  bank  of  loose  earth  of 
any  kind,  that  has  been  at  all  exposed  to  the  weather,  contains 
in  it,  thongh  it  may  not  be  three  feet  high,  features  capable 
of  giving  iiigh  gratification  to  a  carefiil  observer.  It  is  almost 
a  facsimile  of  a  mountain  slope  of  soft  and  deoranposing 
rock ;  it  possesses  nearly  as  much  variety  of  character,  and 
is  governed  by  laws  of  organization  no  less  rigid.  It  is 
Airrowed  in  the  first  place  by  undulating  lines,  caused  by 
tilie  descent  of  the  rain ;  little  ravines,  which  are  cut  precisely 
at  the  same  slope  as  those  of  the  mountain,  and  leave  lidges 
scarcely  less  gracel^l  in  their  contour,  and  beautifully  sharp 
in  their  chiselling.  Where  a  harda  knot  of  ground 
etedingstvee  oi*  '^  stonc  occurs,  the  earth  is  washed  from  bmeath 
"^^^  it,  and  accumulates  above  it,  and  there  we  have  a 
"'  little  precipice  connected  by  a  sweeping  curve  at 
its  summit  with  the  great  slope,  and  casting  a  shsrp  daik 
shadow;  where  the  soil  has  been  soft,  it  will  probably  be 
washed  away  underneath  until  it  gives  way,  and  leaves  a 

merely  to  be  helped,  but  to  be  Umgkt  by  her ;  be  will  most  usuredlj  find — 
«nd  I  say  tbis  in  no  unkind  or  depreciatory  feeling,  for  I  abould  say  the  same 
of  all  artists  who  are  in  the  habit  of  only  sketching  nature,  and  not  studying 
her — that  ker  worst  is  better  than  A»  best.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  Mr.  Pyn^ 
or  any  other  painter  who  has  hitherto  been  very  carcfiil  in  his  choice  <rf 
subject,  will  go  into  the  next  turnpike  road,  and  taking  the  first  fonr  trees 
that  he  conies  to  in  the  hedge,  give  them  a  day  each,  drawing  then  leaf  fcr 
leaf,  as  far  as  may  be,  and  even  their  smallest  boughs  with  as  much  care  as 
if  they  were  rivera,  or  an  important  map  of  a  newly  surveyed  country,  he  will 
find,  when  he  has  brought  them  all  home,  that  any  one  of  them  is  bett^  than 
the  best  he  ever  invented.'     Compare  Part  ill.  sec.  i.  chap.  iiL  g  IS,  13. 

to  the  jitt  UnUn  MonOfg  Journal  during  the  jears  1819-iS.  They  were  antitM 
*'Tlie  Nomenclature  of  Pictorial  Art."  In  his  references  to  landscape  be  took  Claud* 
as  the  supreme  model,  and  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  improving  npoa  nstuie.] 

'  [Rnsldn  li  here  preaching  what  he  bad  tumself  expwienoed  in  |«actiee.     Ses 
above,  IntrodoeUon,  pp.  xxi-xxii] 
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jagged,  hanging,  irregular  line  of  fracture:  and  all  these 
circumstuices  are  explained  to  the  eye  in  sunshine  vith  the 
iiu>st  delicious  clearness ;  every  touch  of  shadow  being  ex- 
pressiTC  of  some  particular  truth  of  structure,  and  beanng 
witness  to  the  symmetry  into  iduch  the  whole  mass  has 
been  reduced.  Where  this  operation  has  gone  on  long,  and 
ve^getation  ha&  assisted  in  softening  the  outlines,  we  have  our 
ground  brought  into  graceful  and  irr^pilar  curves,  of  infinite 
variety,  but  yet  always  so  connected  with  each  other,  and 
guiding  to  each  other,  that  the  eye  never  feels  them  as 
separtUe  things,  nor  feels  inclined  to  count  them,  nor  perceives 
a  likeness  in  one  to  the  other ;  they  are  not  repetitions  of  each 
other,  but  are  different  parts  of  one  system.  Each  would  be 
imperfect  without  the  one  next  to  it. 

Now  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  express  distinctly  the 
partictUars  wherein  this  fine  character  of  curve  s  is.  7%a 
consists,  and  to  show  in  definite  examples  what  ffrvmd^ 
it  is  which  makes  one  representation  right  and  ^'^'^'■ 
another  wrong.  The  ground  of  Teniers,  for  instance,  in 
No.  189  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery,'  is  an  exunple  of  all  that  is 
wrong.  It  is  a  representation  of  the  forms  of  shaken  and 
disturbed  soU.  such  as  we  should  see  here  and  there  after  an 
earthquake,  or  over  the  ruins  of  fiUlen  buildings.  It  has  not 
one  contour  or  character  of  the  soil  of  nature,  and  yet  I  can 
scarcely  tell  you  why,  except  that  the  curves  repeat  one 
another,  and  are  monotonous  in  their  flow,  and  are  unbroken 
by  the  delicate  angle  and  momentary  pause  with  which  the 
feeling  of  nature  would  have  touched  them ;  and  are  dis- 
united, so  that  the  eye  leaps  from  this  to  that,  and  does  not 
pass  &om  one  to  the  oUier  without  being  able  to  stop, 
drawn  on  by  the  continuity  of  line;  neither  is  there  any 
undulation  or  furrowing  of  watermark,  nor  in  (me  spot  or 
atom  of  the  whole  su^ice  is  there  distinct  explanation  of 
form  to  the  eye  by  means  of  a  det^mined  shadow ;  all  is 
mere  sweeping  of  the  brush  over  the  surfiw*  with  various 

^  [Now  No.  M,  "  A  Caatie  and  Its  Proprietor."] 
oi.  2h 
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ground  colours,  without  a  single  indication  of  duracta  I7 
means  of  real  shade.' 

Let  not  these  points  be  deemed  unimportant :  the  tiutlia 
of  fonn  in  common  ground  are  quite  as  valuaUe 
Lot  ttrSem  (let  me  anticipate  ms^elf  for  a  moment),  quite  v 
"•^^v^J^  beautiftil,  as  any  others  which  natuxe  presei^; 
and  in  lowland  landscape  they  fumish  a  spedet  d 
line  \^ch  it  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain  in  any  otho  mj, 
the  alternately  flowing  and  broken  line  of  mountain  soobiuj, 
which,  however  anall  its  scale,  is  always  of  inestimable  ralue, 
oontrasted  with  the  repetitions  of  raganic  form  which  we  an 

"Nowlmajr  point,  in  contradUtiDctioa  to  this  to  oofl  of  doplsy  fwdiii^ 
dawn  or  moor  fi>regraii&d%  and  I  nMy  tall  jroa  thmt  iti  ema 
§16.  And  qf  mn  right  and  trae,  and  that  it  ii  the  real  ground  of  nattni 
Ihpltj/ Adding,  inch  as  iHb  producei  fnah  dengiu  and  eontnnia  of  with  anrf 
•hower ;  tlie  fbragnnind  of  hia  '  Bvlton  Ahbejr,'  in  lait  jf^ 
Academy,  li  a  good  ioatance ;  and  vet  I  can  aearealj'  tell  ;aa  wbenu  iU 
truth  coniiBti,  except  by  repeating  the  aame  sentencea  about  contbiuitr  n' 
variety  of  eurrea,  which,  after  al^  are  thinga  only  to  he  foU  and  fbnnd  o^ 


for  yonnelf,  by  diligent  study  of  f^  nature.  No  worda  will  ezphun  '^ 
unleM  you  go  and  lie  for  a  lummer  or  two  up  to  your  ihonlden  in  lieatWj 
ilaatic  noond  about  you  defined  arainst  the  eky  like  ftnti^ 
r  you  bare  done  thia  you  will  feel  what  truth  of  gnani  '»< 
nnot  in  aoch  fine  pointa  aa  these,  tell  it  you  ;  but  ^  M* 
ertain  because  theyare  ioezplicable.  The  nonnd  of  Tenia 
roug,  and  that  of  Fielding  nght,  however  little  one  pC** 
>1  that  they  are  ao,  or  aotrtfaer  to  explain  why. 


mountuns.  After  you  have  done  thia  you  will  feel  what  truth  of  gnani  iii 
and  till  then,  I  eannot  in  aoch  fine  pointa  aa  these,  tell  it  you  ;  but  ^  M 
era  Dot  the  laaa  certain  because  they  are  inexplicable.  The  ground  of  Tenia 
la  anatomtcalty  wroiu 

may  be  able  to  foel  tt , , ., ,, 

"  It  is  an  eaaier  matter,  however,  to  point  out  the  fiiUacy  of  piece*  of  gnnal 

undisgniMd    by   vegetation,  auch    as    Both'i    foregnund  '" 

%n.Thtfen-    No.  41ofthel>ulinchQaUery.     If  thii  wen  meant  far  w* 

grmmd  <ifBolh.    it  would  come  under  the  tame  category  with  Salrator't  »l)o<< 

mentioned,  but  ita  evident  brown  colour  aeema  to  mailt  itftr 

earth ;  and  I  believe  that  no  eye  can  hdp  feeling  that  the  aeiiea  of  i»^ 

with  hollow  curvea  between  them  which  emerge  from  the  gran  in  the  ^"'^ 

are  aoch  ae  eould  not  aupport  themaelvea  for  ten  mtnutca  againat  an  kia 

shower.    Concave  deseendiBg  curres  can  only  be  obtained  in looae  ml  n> 

there  is  some  knotted  and  sbong  protection  of  roots  and  leaves  at  the  t^ 

and  even  then  they  are  generally  rough  and  broken ;  but  whenever  mtA  * 

exposed,  as  here,  it  is  reduced,  either  by  crumbling  in  heat,  or  by  bnf 

washed  down  in  rain,  to  convex  forma  furrowed  by  little  ravines,  and  al**^ 

tending  aa  thev  deacend  to  something  like  an  even  alope.     Henee  nstM* 

ground  never  oy  any  chance  assumes  such  forms  aa  those  of  Both,  wi  j^ 

which  it  would  he  moat  difficult  to  do — a  piece  of  even  the  tongfasst  ^ 

were  artificially  reduced  to   them ;   with  the  fiist  noon-day  ana,  f*  ■* 

aummer  shower,  she  would  have  it  idl  her  own  way  again."  , 

Fielding's  "Bolton  Abbey"  was  No.   12  in   the  Aoyal   Academy  ExhiUtiw* 

1842 ;  tor  a  remark  on  its  bad  hanging,  see  above,  p  108.     No.  41  in  the  Dnlvi^ 

Gallery  (now  No.  12)  U  "A  Piece  of  Rough  Ground  with  a  View  on  a  Lsks,   1 

Jan  Both.] 
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oompelled  to  give  in  v^etation.  A  really  great  artist  dwelh 
on  ereiy  indti  of  exposed  soil  with  care  and  delight,  and 
raiders  it  one  of  the  most  essential,  speaking,  and  pleasurable 
parts  of  his  composition.  And  be  it  remembered,  that  the 
man  who,  in  ihe  most  OHispicuous  part  of  his  foregiound,  will 
vicdate  tru^  with  every  stroke  of  the  pencil,  is  not  likely  to 
be  more  carefbt  in  other  parts  of  it ;  and  that,  in  the  little  bits 
which  I  fix  upon  for  animadversion,  I  am  not  pointing  out 
sectary  faiilts,  but  only  the  most  characteristic  examples  of 
the  falsehood  which  is  everywhere,  and  which  renders  the 
whole  foreground  one  mass  of  contradictions  and  absurdities. 
Nor  do  I  myself  see  wherein  the  great  difference  lies  between 
a  master  tmd  a  novice,  except  in  the  rendering  of 
the  finer  truths  of  which  I  am  at  present  speakii^.  ^iue^,u»  qf 
To  handle  the  brush  fireely,  and  to  paint  grass  and  ***«•«  '*« 
weeds  with  accuracy  enough  to  satisfy  the  eye,  MuwntAa 
are  accomplishments  which  a  year  or  two's  practice  ""^  "^  **• 
will  give  any  man :  but  to  trace  among  the  grass 
and  weeds  those  mysteries  of  invention  and  combination  by 
which  nature  appeals  to  the  intellecrt ;  to  render  the  delicate 
fissure,  and  descending  curve,  and  undulating  shadow  of  the 
mouldering  soil,  with  gentle  and  fine  finger,  like  the  touch  of 
the  rain  itself;  to  find  even  in  all  that  appears  most  trifling 
or  contemptible,  fresh  evidence  of  the  constant  working  of  the 
Divine  power  "for  glory  and  for  beauty,"  and  to  teach  it 
and  produm  it  to  the  unthinkiiig  and  the  unregarding ;  this, 
as  it  is  the  peculiar  province  and  faculty  of  the  master-mind, 
so  it  is  the  peculiar  duty  which  is  demanded  of  it  by  the 
Deity. 

It  would  take  me  no  reasonable  or  endurable  time,  if  I 
nvere  to  point  out  one  half  of  the  various  kinds  §  m  ormmd 
and  classes  of  falsehood  which  the  inventive  i^'^^i 
fiKnilties  of  the  oM  masters  succeeded  in  originating,  in  the 
drawing  of  foregrounds.  It  is  not  this  man  nor  that  man, 
nor  one  school  nor  another ;  all  agree  in  entire  repudiation 
of  everything  resembling  fitcts,  and  in  the  high  degree  of 
absurdity  of  what  they  substitute  for  them.    Even  Cuyp,  who 
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eridoitly  saw  and  studied  a  certain  kind  of  nature,  as  m 
artist  should  do ;  not  fishing  for  idealities,  but  taking  'what 
nature  gave  him,  and  t.hii.nlcing  her  for  it;  even  he  appeals 
to  have  supposed  that  the  drawing  of  the  earth  mi^t  be 
trusted  to  chance  or  imagination,  and,  in  consequence,  strews 
his  banks  with  lumps  of  dough,  instead  of  stones.  Feifa^ 
ft  17.  And  of  however,  the  foregrounds ''  of  Claude  afford  Ha 
Claude.  most  remarkable  instances  of  childishness  and  in- 

competence of  all.  That  of  his  morning  landscape,  with  tbe 
large  group  of  trees  and  high  single-arched  bridge,  in  the 
Natioiial  Gallery,'  is  a  fiur  example  of  the  kind  of  error  into 
which  he  constantly  &Us.  I  will  not  say  anything  <A  the 
agreeable  composition  of  the  three  banks,  rising  one  behind 
another  from  the  watra,  except  only  that  it  amounts  to  > 
demonstration  that  all  three  were  painted  in  the  artist's  stwfy, 
without  any  reference  to  nature  whatever.  In  fact,  there  is 
quite  enough  intrinsic  evidence  in  each  of  them  to  prove  thisi 
seeing  that  what  appears  to  be  meant  for  vq^etation  upco 
them,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  green  stain  on  tfaeii 
sur&ces,  the  more  evidently  &lse  because  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  twenty  yards  farther  off  are  all  perfectly  visible  and 
distinct ;  and  that  the  sharp  lines  with  which  each  cuta 
against  that  beyond  it  are  not  only  such  as  crumbling  eartli 
could  never  show  or  assume,  but  are  maintained  through  thai 
whole  progress  ungraduated,  unchanging,  and  tmafibcted  by 
any  of  the  circumstances  of  varying  shade  to  which  every  one 
.of  nature's  lines  is  inevitably  subjected.  In  &ct, 
tMofaw* an<<  the  whole  arrangement  is  the  impotent*  struggle 
***'*f^f**  ^  of  a  tyro  to  express  by  successive  edges  that  s^ 
proach  of  earth  which  he  finds  himself  incapable  d 
e3q>ressing  hy  the  drawing  of  the  sur&ce.  Claude  wished  to 
make  you  understand  that  the  edge  of  his  pond  came  Dearer 
and  nearer ;  he  had  probably  o&jea.  tried  to  do  this  with  an 

'  [For  "foregroundB,"  ads.  1-4  re«l,  "bwmtiftil  fbrcgnmada "  (in  inTWto* 
«ominu).] 

*  INo.  2,  "CepUloa  and  Procru"  ;  mb  abo  below,  §27  n.] 

■  [For"lDfiiet  .  .  .  impotent,"  ed«.  I  aod  2 r«>d,''In&ct,  the  whole •mn^MMif 
it  pndeely,  in  forogronad,  what  we  befbra  nw  in  Cliiade't  hill*,— the  impotent,"  AJ 
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unbroken  bank,  or  a  bank  only  vaiied  by  tbe  delicate  and 
harmonized  anatomy  of  nature ;  and  he  had  found  that  owing 
to  his  total  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  perspectiTe  such  efforts 
on  his  part  invariably  ended  in  his  reducing  his  pond  to  the 
form  of  a  round  O,  and  making  it  look  perpendicular.  Much 
comfort  and  solace  of  mind,  in  such  unpleasant  circumstances, 
may  be  derived  from  instantly  dividing  the  obnoxious  bank 
into  a  nimiber  of  successive  promontories,  and  developing  their 
edges  with  cconpleteness  and  intensity.  Every  sf^ool-girl's 
drawing,  as  soon  as  her  mind  has  arrived  at  so  great  a  d^ree 
of  enlightenment  as  to  perceive  that  popendicular  water  is 
objeotionable,  will  supply  us  with  edifying  instances  of  this 
unfailing  resource  ;  and  this  foreground  of  Claude's  is  only  one 
out  of  the  thousand  cases  in  which  he  has  been  g  ^g  oompattd 
reduced  to  it.  And  if  it  be  asked,  how  the  pro-  «**(*««»* 
ceeding  differs  from  that  of  nature,  I  have  only  '^  ™**'* 
to  pcnnt  to  nature  herself,  as  she  is  drawn  in  the  for^round 
of  Turner's  Mercury  and  Argus,^  a  case  precisely  similar  to 
Claude's,  of  earthy  crumbUng  banks  cut  away  by  water.  It 
will  be  found  in  this  picture  (and  I  am  now  descrilnng 
nature's  work  and  Turner's  with  the  same  words)  that  the 
whole  distance  is  ^ven  by  retirement  of  soUd  surface;  and 
that  if  ever  an  edge  is  expressed,  it  is  only  felt  for  an  instant, 
and  then  lost  again ;  so  that  the  eye  cannot  stop  at  it  and 
prepare  for  a  long  jump  to  another  like  it,  but  is  guided  over 
it,  and  round  it  into  the  hollow  beyond  ;  and  thus  the  whole 
receding  mass  of  ground,  going  back  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  is  made  completely  one,  no  part  of  it  is  separated 
from  the  rest  for  an  instant,  it  is  all  united,  and  its  modula- 
tions are  members^  not  t&txsions  of  its  mass.  But  these 
modulations  are  countless ;  heaving  here,  sinking  there ;  now 
swelling,  now  mouldering;  now  blending,  now  breaking; 
giving,  in  fact,  to  the  for^^und  of  this  universal  master 
precisely  the  same  qualities  which  we  have  before  seen  in  his 
hills,  as  Claude  gave  to  his  for^round  precisely  the  same 

>  [For  Urt  of  other  referaacM  to  thia  pictaro,  ne  p.  284  n.] 
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qualities  which  we  had  before  found  in  Au  hills, — ^infinite  uni^ 
in  the  one  case,  finite  division  in  the  other. 

Let  us,  then,  hiring  now  obtained  some  insight  into  lite 

principles  of  the  old  masters  in  foreiground  drawinf^ 
%u^rJ^  contrast  than  throughout  with  those  <rf  our  great 
^'^•J*"-    modem  master.     The  investigatitm  of  the  exod- 

lence  of  Turner's  drawing  becomes  shorts  and 
easier  as  we  proceed,  because  the  great  distinctions  between 
his  work  and  that  of  other  painters  are  the  same,  whatever 
the  object  or  subject  may  be ;  and  after  once  showing  the 
general  characters  of  the  particular  specific  forms  under  ocm- 
aderation,  we  have  only  to  point,  in  the  works  of  Turner, 
to  the  same  principles  of  infinity  and  variety  in  carrying 
them  out,  which  we  have  before  inasted  upon  with  refferenee 
to  other  subjects. 

The  Upper  Fall  of  the  Tees,  YoAshire,  engraved  in  the 

England  series,^  may  be  given  as  a  standard  ez- 
lai  ttnM^^'ttf  ample  of  rock-drawing  to  be  opposed  to  the  -work. 
Stf^L'rw  °^  Salvator.     We  have,  in  the  great  fiice  of  rock 

which  divides  the  two  streams,  horizontal  lines 
which  indicate  the  real  direction  of  the  strata,  and  the  same 
lines  are  given  in  ascending  perspective  bH  along  the  precqiioe 
cm  the  ri^t.  But  we  see  also  on  the  coitral  precijace  fissutes 
absolutely  vertical,  whidi  inform  us  of  one  series  of  j<Hnti 
dividing  these  horizontal  strata ;  and  the  exceeding  smoothness 
and  evenness  of  the  precipice  itself  inform  us  that  it  has  been 
caused  by  a  great  separation  of  substance  in  the  directicxi  c^ 
another  more  important  line  of  joints,  running  across  the  riw. 
Accordingly  we  see  on  the  left  that  the  whole  summit  of  the 
precipice  is  divided  again  and  again  by  this  great  series  ci 
joints  into  vertical  beds,  which  lie  against  each  other  with  their 
sides  toward  ns,  and  are  traversed  downwuds  by  the  same 
vertical  lines  traceable  on  the  &ce  of  the  central  clifi*.  Now, 
let  me  direct  especial  attention  to  the  way  in  which  Turner 
has  marked,  over  this  general  and  grand  unity  of  structure^ 

'  [No.  2  of  Bngltmd  aitd  Wabi.     Far  further  rsfbruuiM  to  the  Amriaft,  im  balMr, 
ff.  481,  M3 ;  alMO  vol.  It.  of  ifnifra  Pttbittn,  oh.  xrliL  g  11} 
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the  modifying  effects  of  the  weather  and  the  torrent.  Observe 
bow  the  whole  surface  of  the  hill  above  the  preci- 
pice on  the  left*  is  brought  into  one  smooth  LrnM/a«M"*' 
unlnx)ken  curvature  of  gentle  convexity,  until  it  ^J^^!***^ 
comes  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  then,  ' 
just  on  the  angle  (compare  §  2),  brralcs  into  the  multiplicity  of 
fissure  which  marks  its  geological  structure.  Observe  how 
every  one  of  the  separate  blocks  into  which  it  divides  is 
rounded  and  convex  in  its  salient  edges  turned  to  the  weather, 
and  how  every  one  of  their  inward  angles  is  marked  clearly 
and  sharply  by  the  determined  shadow  and  transparent  reflex. 
Observe  how  exquisitely  grace&l  are  all  tiie  curves  of  tbe 
convex  sur&ces,  indicating  that  every  one  of  them  has  beoa 
modelled  by  the  winding  and  undulating  of  running  water; 
and  how  gradually  they  become  steeper  as  th^  descenfl,  until 
they  are  torn  down  into  the  &ce  of  the  precipice,  g  2s.  And 
Finally,  observe  the  exquisite  variety  cf  all  the  p*rfiMtmi^ 
touches  which  express  figure  or  shade ;  every  one  in  varying 
direction  and  with  new  form,  imd  yet  of  which  one  deep '  and 
marked  piece  of  shadow  indicates  the  greatest  proximity ;  and 
from  this  every  shade  becomes  &inter  and  fainter,  until  all  are 
lost  in  the  obscurity  and  dimness  of  the  hanging  precipice  and 
the  shattering  ML  Again,  see  how  the  same  fractures  just 
upon  the  edge  take  place  with  the  central  cliff  above  the  right- 
hand  &U,  and  how  the  force  of  the  water  is  told  us  by  the 
confrision  of  debris  accumulated  in  its  channeL  In  fact,  the 
great  quality  about  Turner's  drawings  which  more  especially 
proves  their  transcendent  truth  is,  the  capabihty  they  afford  us 
of  reasoning  on  past  and  future  phenomena,  just  as  if  we  had 
the  actual  rocks  before  us ;  for  this  indicates  not  that  one  truth 

*  In  the  light  between  the  water&U  and  the  luge  d«ric  mau  oa  the 
extreme  left, 

'  [InrtMd  of  "  and  yet  of  which  one  deep,"  eda.  1-4  read  : — 

"end  ret  throniAirat  indii»tiii|r  that  perAwt  pandlellcm  which  at  (HtM 

ilogT  of  tiie  rock]  and  JUUng  into  cne  grand  nuai, 

Implioity  of  light  and  ahade,  which  a  great  portiaH 

D  treating  Uia  featurea  of  the  human  &M,.whloli,  though  9tA 


haa  ita  own  aaparate  chiaroacnro,  narer  dlaturb  the  wholeneaa  and  grandev 
of  the  head,  considered  ai  ona  ball  or  maaa.    So  here,  one  deep,"  eta.] 
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is  given,  or  another,  not  that  a  pretty  or  interesting  morsel  has 
been  selected  hare  and  there,  but  that  the  whole  truth  has 
been  given,  with  all  the  relations  of  its  parts ;  ^  so  that  we  can 
pick  and  choose  our  points  of  pleasure  or  of  thought  for  our- 
selves, and  reason  upon  the  whole  with  the  same  certainly 
which  we  should  after  having  climbed  and  hammered  over  the 
s  24.  variou*  "**^^  ^^*  ^7  ^^^  With  this  drawing  before  him, 
pmrUwko*e  &  geologist  could  givc  a  lecture  upon  the  wh<^ 
^^t^  '^  system  of  aqueous  erosion,  and  speculate  as  safely 
ieiaUi  qftke  upon  the  past  and  iiiture  states  of  this  very  spot, 
*"***■  as  if  he  were  standing  and  getting  wet  with  the 

spray.  He  would  tell  you  at  once,  that  the  waterfiiU  was  in 
a  state  of  rapid  recession ;  that  it  had  once  formed  a  wide 
cataract  just  at  the  place  where  the  figure  is  sitting  on  the 
heap  of  d^ris ;  and  that  when  it  was  there,  part  of  it  canoe 
down  by  the  channel  on  the  left,  its  bed  b^ng  still  maiked  1^ 
the  dehcately  chiselled  lines  of  fissure.  He  would  tell  you 
that  the  foreground  had  also  once  been  the  top  of  the  fall,  and 
that  the  vertical  fissures  on  the  ri^t  of  it  were  evidently  then 
the  channel  of  a  side  stream.  He  would  tell  you  that  the 
fail  was  then  much  lower  than  it  is  now,  and  that  being  lower, 
it  had  less  force,  and  cut  itself  a  narrower  bed ;  and  that  the 
spot  where  it  reached  the  higher  precipice  is  matked  by  the 
expansion  of  the  wide  basin  which  its  increased  violence  has 
excavated,  and  by  the  gradually  increasing  concavity  of  the 
rocks  below,  which  we  see  have  been  hollowed  into  a  conaplete 
vault  by  the  elastic  bound  of  the  water.  But  neither  he  ncH- 1 
could  tell  you  with  what  exquisite  and  finished  marlring  (rf 
every  fragment  and  particle  of  soil  or  rock,  both  in  its  own 
structure  and  the  evidence  it  bears  of  these  great  influoices, 
the  whole  of  this  is  confirmed  and  carried  out.* 

With  this  inimitable  drawing  we  may  compare  the  rocks 

'  [See  Xodtm  FthUtrt,  toI.  ilL  ch.  I.  %  6,  where  RdbIud  tmJBihii  thi*  rtateiiMDt 
■ltd  lefntee  the  objeotion  of  "careleM  readen,"  tliat  it  ma  inconautent  to  admin 
kotk  TNiruer  and  th«  "hard  and  distinct"  Pre-Rapbaalltet.  "Nobodj,"  1m  ttea 
nffl,  "  had  ever  gif^nflg  rnanf  hard  and  downrlglit  Utcts"  as  Turner.] 

*  [Eds.  1  and  2  Bdd7"You  muat  work  and  watch  for  this;  it  is  not  to  be  tavb 
V  words."]  ^^ 
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in  the  foreground  of  the  Llanthony.^  These  latter  are  not 
divided  by  joints,  but  into  thin  horizontal  and  g  ^jl  Bwaifia 
united  beds,  wliich  the  torroit  in  its  times  of  flood  i"*^^  i/"** 
has  chiselled  away,  leaving  one  exposed  under  general  tuIm  in 
another,  vrith  the  swe^ing  marks  of  its  eddies  **<  i^"*"***. 
upon  their  edges.  And  here  we  have  an  instance  of  an  ex- 
ception to  a  gaieral  rule,  occasioned  by  particular  and  local 
action.  We  have  seen  that  the  action  of  water  over  any 
sur&ce  umversaUy,  whether  Mling,  as  in  rain,  or  sweeping, 
as  a  torrent,  induces  convexity  of  foiuL  But  when  we 
have  rocks  in  sUu,  as  here,  exposed  at  their  edges  to  the 
violent  action  of  an  eddy,  that  eddy  will  cut  a  vault  or  circular 
space  for  itself  (as  we  saw  on  a  large  scale  with  the  high 
water&ll),  and  we  have  a  concave  curve  interrupting  the 
geaenl  contours  of  the  rock.  And  thus  Turner  (while  every 
edge  of  ^as  masses  is  rounded,  and,  the  moment  we  rise 
above  the  level  of  tiie  water,  all  is  convex)  has  interrupted 
the  great  contours  of  his  strata  with  concave  curves,  pre- 
cisely where  the  last  waves  of  the  torrent  have  swept 
against  the  exposed  edges  of  the  beds.  Nothing  could  more 
strikingly  prove  the  depth  of  that  knowledge  by  which  every 
touch  of  this  consummate  artist  is  reflated,  that  universal 
command  of  subject  which  never  acts  for  a  moment  on 
anything  conventional  or  habitual,  but  fills  every  comer  and 
space  with  new  evidence  of  knowledge,  and  trcsh  manifes- 
taticHi  of  thought 

The  XiOwer  Fall  of  the  Tees,*  with  the  chain-bridge,  might 
serve  us  for  an  illustration  of  all  the  properties  and  ^  26.  i^irwr** 
forms  of  vertical  beds  of  rock,  as  the  Upper  Fall  drmaing  qfoe- 
has  of  horizontal ;  but  we  pass  rather  to  observe,  mathend 
in  detached  pieces  of  for^px>und,  the  particular  '^"^ 
modulation  of  parts  which  cannot  foe  investigated  in  Uie 
grand  combinaticms  of  general  mass. 

The  blocks  of  st<Mie  which  form  the  foreground  of  the 

>  Uy.  .bore,  p.  401.] 

*  rHeaSlj  Urn  Upper  Fkll  (aae  note  on  p.  424).  In  No.  24  of  RtOand  mi  Waltt; 
for  other  refsrencM,  we  below,  tec  v.  ch.  lU.  gg  21-25,  we.  t1.  ch.  L  |  IJS,  pp.  U3-0M, 
BffJ-     It  w  mfpvnd  in  rol,  i.  of  l^tnur  and  JIumUm.] 
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UUeswater  ^  are,  I  believe,  the  finest  example  in  the  wtvld  of 
the  finished  drawing  of  rocks  which  hare  beoi  subjected  to 
violent  aqueous  action.  Their  siuiaces  seem  to  palpitate  frcHo 
the  fine  touch  of  the  waves,  and  every  part  of  them  is  limi^  oc 
foiling,  in  soft  swell  or  gentle  depression,  though  the  eye  can 
scarcely  trace  the  fine  shadows  on  which  this  chiselling  of  the 
surface  depends.  And  with  all  this,  every  block  of  them  has 
individual  character,  dependrait  on  the  expression  of  Ihe 
angular  lines  of  which  its  contours  were  first  ficHined,  and 
which  is  retained  and  felt  throu^  all  the  modulation  and 
melting  of  the  water-worn  sur&ce.  And  what  is  done  hcR 
in  the  most  important  part  of  the  picture,  to  be  especial^ 
attractive  to  the  eye,  is  often  done  by  Turner  with  l&visfa 
uid  overwhelming  power  in  the  accumidated  d^ris  of  a  wide 
foregroimd,  strewed  with  the  ruin  of  ages ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  Junction  of  the  Greta  and  Tees,'  where  he  has  chimed  the 
torrent  bed  with  a  mass  of  shattered  rock,  thrown  down  witli 
the  profusion  and  carelessness  of  nature  herself;  and  yet  evety 
separate  block  is  a  study,  chiselled*  and  varied  in  its  parts,  ai 
if  it  were  to  be  the  chief  member  of  a  separate  subject, 
yet  without  ever  losing  in  a  single  instance  its  subordioatie 
position,  or  occasioning,  throughout  the  whole  accumulated 
multitude,  the  repetition  of  a  single  line. 

I  consider  cases  like  these,  of  perfect  finish  and  new  con- 
§  27.  Anci  <tf  ception,  apf^ed  and  exai«d  in  the  drawing  cf 
ampiicated  every  member  of  a  con&sed  and  almost  oount- 
fojtgriMnd,  i^^\y  divided  system,  about  the  most  wondafiil, 
as  well  as  the  most  charaderistic,  passages  of  Ttmier's  fixt- 
grounds.  It  is  done  not  less  marvelloudy,  though  lost 
distinctly,  in  the  individual  parts  of  all  his  broken  ground,  at 
in  examples  like  these  of  separate  blocks.  The  articulation 
of  such  a  passage  as  the  nearest  bank,  in  the  picture  we  have 

>  [In  No.  19  of  England  and  Waitt ;  ef.  below,  p.  Ml,  tad  ef.  Pn-S^aMim, 

*  [EngTared  in  WhlUker'i  RielmtmdiMre  (L  IM).  The  dnving,  tmtaaAj  ta 
Rtukm'i  oollMtion,  wu  slvan  bjr  him  to  Oxford;  it  ii  No.  2  ia  Um  Staadaid 
SwiM  in  ths  Rulda  Drmwinf  School :  for  bia  dateriptioii  of  it,  m*  ntalogtw  of  tial 
ooUeetioii.] 

*  [Edg.  1-4  r«Bd,  "(tad)'  (uid  ItH  eridantljr  bMn  dnira  fhm  mtan),  cktelM.*^ 
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alre«dy  spoken  of  at  so  great  loigth,^  the  Upper  Fall  of  the 
Tees,  might  serve  us  for  a  day's  study  if  we  were  to  go  into  it 
part  by  part ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  this,  except  with  the 
pendl;  we  can  only  repeat  the  same  general  observations 
about  eternal  change  and  unbroken  unity,  and  tell  you  to 
observe  how  the  eye  is  kept  throughout  on  solid  and  retiring 
surfaces,  instead  of  being  thrown,  as  by  Claude,  on  flat  and 
equal  edges.  You  caunot  find  a  single  edge  in  Turner's 
work ;  you  are  everywhere  kept  upon  round  sur&ces,  and  you 
go  back  on  these  you  cannot  tell  how,  never  taking  a  leap,  but 
progressing  imperceptibly  along  the  unbroken  buik,  till  you 
find  yourself  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into  the  picture,  beside  the 
figure  at  the  bottom  of  the  waterfall.' 

Finally,  the  bank  of  earth  on  the  ri^t   of  the  grand 
drawing  of  Fenmaen  Mawr'  may  be  taken  as  the  6sa.AiU^ 
standard  of  the  repres^itation  of  soft  soil  modelled  ^  *^ 
by  descending  rain ;  and  may  serve  to  show  us  how  exquisite 
in  chuncter  are  the  resultant  lines,  and  how  full  of  every 
species  of  attractive  and  even  sublime  quahty,  if  we  onfy 
are  wise  enough  not  to  scorn  the  study  of  them.     The  higher 
the  mind,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  universal  rule,  the  less  it  will 
scorn  that  which  appears  to  be  small  or  unimportant ;  and  the 
rank  of  a  painter  may  always  be  determined  by  observing  how 
he  uses,  and  with  what  respect  he  views  the  minutiffi  of  nattuv. 
Greatness  of  mind  is  not  shown  by  admitting  small  things,  but  t/' 
by  making  small  things  great  under  its  influence.     He  who    / 
can  take  no  interest  in  what  is  small,  will  take  false  interest 
in  what  is  great;  he  who  cannot  make  a  bank  sublime  will 
make  a  mountain  ridiculous. 

'  [Abow,  §  21.] 

■  [Eds.  1  tai  Z  h«i«  InMit  a  farther  paragraph : — 

"I  may,  perbap*,  JUuftnte  tha  particnlar  qualitiea  of  modalatkni  in 
nouad,  which  are  ao  remarkable  in  Tomer,  bjr  a  little  fait  of  aoaidental  truth 
Li  Claude.  In  the  petare  before  ipokan  of,  with  the  three  banka,  the  Uttle 
^••e  of  fcroiind  abora  the  cattla,  between  the  hcMl  of  the  brown  cow  and  the 
taU  of  the  white  one,  b  wdl  artlonlated,  juat  where  it  tunu  into  abade.  Tlie 
diXmnee  between  tbia  and  the  hard  edg«e  of  the  banka  on  the  left  ean  Maioeljr 
bntbefUt" 

lie  pietnn  referred  to  ia  "  Oaphaliu  and  Preoria,"  above,  p.  IM  (8  17)>] 

*  [In  No.  17  taatflm^  mtd  W^.} 
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It  is  not  until  we  have  made  ourselyes  acquainted  witli 
tsa  n»  these  simple  facts  of  form  as  they  are  illustrated 
iMifMt  ^aUin  hy  the  sl^hter  works  of  Turner,  that  we  can  be- 
rwmS'^rt*  come  at  all  competent  to  enjoy  the  combinatKHk  of 
■dMdemn  all,  in  such  works  as  the  Mercury  and  Aigus,  or 
***"**'  Bay  of  BaiK,  in  which  the  mind  is  at  fiist  be- 

wildered by  the  abundant  outpouring  of  the  master's  know- 
ledge.' Often  as  I  have  paused  before  these  noble  works,  I 
never  felt  on  returning  to  them  as  if  I  had  ever  seen  them 
before ;  for  their  abimdance  is  so  deep  and  various,  that  the 
mind,  according  to  its  own  temper  at  the  time  of  seeing, 
perceives  some  new  series  of  truths  rmdered  in  them,  just 
as  it  would  on  revisiting  a  natural  scene;  and  detects  new 
relations  and  associations  of  these  truths  which  set  the  \rh<Je 
picture  in  a  different  light  at  eveiy  return  to  it.  And  this 
efibct  is  especially  caused  by  the  management  of  the  fate- 
ground :  for  the  more  marked  objects  of  the  picture  may  be 
taken  one  by  one,  and  thus  examined  and  known;  but  the 
foregroimds  of  Turner  are  so  united  in  all  their  parts  tliat 
the  eye  cannot  take  them  by  divisions,  but  is  guided  frcna 
stone  to  stone  and  bank  to  bank,  discovering  truths  totalty 
different  in  aspect  according  to  the  direction  in  which  it  ap- 
jntiaches  them,  and  approaching  them  in  a  different  directioii, 
and  viewing  than  as  part  of  a  new  system  every  time  that  it 
begins  its  course  at  a  new  point  One  lesson,  how- 
gma  letam  to  c^cr,  wc  are  invariably  taught  by  all,  however  ap- 
^■^"^^  proached  or  viewed,  that  the  wotk  of  the  Grnt 
Spirit  of  nature  is  as  deep  and  unapproachable  in 
the  lowest  as  in  the  noblest  objects ;  that  the  Divine  mind  is 
as  visible  in  its  full  enei^  of  operation  on  every  lowly  bank 
and  mouldering  stone,  as  in  tiie  lifting  of  the    pillais  of 


[Eds.  1  Mid  2  add  :— 

"But  if  we  ooM  .  .  _„.,     _  

And  that  thaw  ideal  work*  are  Uttle  nofe  tlwa  glorious  ooDnUsatUwa  af  th 

minor  I'    '"  *"  

Imowlw 


"Bat  if  we  onea  eemmelMnd  the  oxcaUenea  of  the  drawinga,  wa  ^H 


lor  ctadiM,  comUnalioDs  nnitiiiff  the  gathered  thought  and  dlai  If  liiwd 
•wledce  of  TCan.    It  ii  impoMiUe  to  go  into  them  in  writiiur,  tha  ^ad 
If  i*  loat  In  the  contempl«tlou  of  their  infini^,  and  how  ^^i  wwdi  ai- 
ymm  or  follow  that  which  to  the  eye  i*  incKhanitible  ?    Oftan 
IT  another  ra"- '"  "--  "  *  ■"' ""    "^ ' "'" 


ir  raftranoe  to  tho  "abundanea"  in  theae  woiics  laai^  MS,  48&] 
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heaven,  and  settUng  the  foundation  of  the  earth ;  and  that  to 
the  lightly  perceiving  oiind,  there  is  the  same  injSnity,  the 
same  majesty,  the  same  power,  the  same  unity,  and  the  same 
perfection,  manifest  in  the  casting  of  the  clay  as  in  the 
scattering  of  the  doud,  in  the  mouldering  of  the  dust  as  in 
the  kindling  of  the  day-star. 
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OF  TRUTH   OF  WATER* 

CHAPTER  I 

OF  WATER,  AS  PAINTED  BY  THE  ANCIENTS 

Of  all  inot^anic  substances,  acting  in  their  own  proper  nature 
§  1.  siMtcJi  nf  ^^'^  without  assistance  or  combination,  watv  is 
*^A^kot*  the  most  wonderfiiL  If  we  think  of  it  as  tbe 
age,^^  source  of  all  the  changei^ilness  and  beauty  wbidi 
'■°'^-  we  have  seen  in  clouds;  then  as  the  instrumoit 

by  which  the  earth  we  have  contemplated  was  modelled  into 
symmetry,  and  its  crags  chiselled  into  grace ;  then  as,  in  tbe 
form  of  snow,  it  robes  the  moimtains  it  has  made  with  thit 
transcendent  light  which  we  could  not  have  omceived  if  we 
had  not  seen ;  tiien  as  it  exists  in  the  foam  of  the  torrent,  in 
the  iris  which  spans  it,  in  the  morning  mist  which  rises  fitim 
it,  in  the  deep  crystalline  pools  which  mirror  its  han^ng 
shore,  in  the  broad  lake  and  glancing  river ;  finally,  in  thit 
which  is  to  all  hiunan  minds  the  best  emblem  of  unwearied 
unconquerable  power,  the  wild,  various,  fantastic,  tameless 
unity  of  the  sea ;  what  shall  we  compare  to  this  migh^,  this 
universal  element,  for  glory  and  for  beauty  ?  or  how  shall  we 
follow  its  eternal  changefulness  of  feeling  ?  It  is  like  ti]^ 
to  paint  a  soul.' 

To  suf^^t  the  ordinary  appearance  of  calm  water,  to  1^ 

1  [With  nguA  to  this  Mction,  tee  Appendix  iv.,  p.  678  (Prefue  to  In  JW** 
BanctU),  where  RoBkiii  ivten  to  the  inoompletene«  at  hU  tn«tnient  of  lee  p«intiag: 
end  e£  rA«  Bagk'i  NtH,  g  129.] 

*[§!'■§  VI  oi  Frfmde4  Affrtttei.l 
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on  canTU  as  much  evidence  of  sui&f«  and  reflection  as  may 
make  us  understand  that  water  is  meant,  is,  per-  e  £.  7%,  ^m 
haps,  the  easiest  task  of  ait ;  and  even  ordinary  v>uh  wUbA  • 
rmmii^  or  falling  water  may  be  sufficiently  ^^^uatbm 
imdered,  by  observing  careful  curves  of  projec-  ^"""^yf* 
tion  wnh  a  dark  ground,  and  breakug  a  little  inpo$iibi^^ 
white  over  it,  as  we  see  done  with  judgment  and  "/••'A^"* 
truth  by  RuysdaeL  fiut  ^  to  paint  the  actual  play  of  hue  on 
the  reflective  surface,  or  to  give  the  fonns  and  fury  of  water 
when  it  b^ins  to  show  itself;  to  ^ve  the  flashing  and  rocket* 
like  velora^  of  a  noble  cataract,  or  the  precision  and  grace 
of  the  sea  wave,  so  exquisitely  modelled,  though  so  mockingly 
transient,  so  mountainous  in  its  form,  yet  so  cloud-like  in  its 
motion,  with  its  variety  and  delicacy  of  coloinr,  when  every 
ripple  and  wreath  has  some  peculiar  passage  of  r^ection  yxpaa 
itself  alone,  and  the  radiating  and  scintillating  sunbeams  are 
mixed  with  the  dim  hues  of  transparent  depth  and  dark  rock 
below ;  to  do  this  perfectly  is  beyond  the  power  of  man ;  to 
do  it  even  partially  has  been  granted  to  but  one  or  two,  even 
of  those  few  who  have  dared  to  attempt  it. 

As  the  g^ieral  laws  which  govern  the  appearances  of  water 
have  equal  effect  on  all  its  forms,  it  would  be  in- 
judicious to  treat  the  subject  in  divisions ;  for  the  ^^n^^ 
same  forces  which  govern  the  waves  and  foam  of  '**T'S'  *** 
the  torrent  are'  equally  influential  on  those  of  the 
sea,  and  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  glance  generally  at 
the  sfystem  of  water-painting  of  each  school  and  artist,  than 
to  devote  separate  chapters  to  the  examination  of  the  lake, 
river,  or  sea-painting  o(  alL      We  shall,  therefore,  vary  our 
usual  plan,  and  look  forward   at  the  water-painting  of  the 
wicients ;  then  at  that  of  the  modems  generally ;  lastly,  at 
that  of  Turner.* 

'  [Edi.  1  «nd  2  omit  the  wordi,  "to  paint  the  actuaJ  pUy  of  hue  ou  the  reflective 
sarftce,  or.  .  ."] 

*  [nom  this  point  omrardi  the  chepter  wu  ftlmost  eotirel^  different  in  edi.  I  and 
2.  lAe  earlier  venion  of  the  chapter  is,  therefore,  printed  in  eximto,  Me  pp.  520-627. 
The  chaptetj  as  it  itood  in  edi.  1  and  i,  waa  aubjected  to  eriticien)  in  the  Art  Union 
Journal  and  the  Artitt  and  Amatoii'g  Magazine,  to  which  Riukin  replied  in  the  latter 
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It  is  necessary  in  the  outset  to  state  briefly  one  cm-  two 
§  4./Mooun>(y  ^i  the  optlcfll  Conditions  by  which  the  appearance 
^**^^  of  the  sur&ce  of  water  is  afieeted ;  to  desfiribe 
among  aa  them  all  would  require  a  separate  essay,  evax  if 
po*^*^-  I  possessed  the  requisite  knowledge,  which   I  do 

not.  The  accidental  modifications  under  which  general  laws 
come  into  play  are  innumerable,  and  often,  in  their  extreme 
complexity,  inexplicable,  I  suppose,  even  by  men  of  the  most 
extended  optical  knowledge.  What  I  shall  here  state  are  a 
few  only  of  the  broadest  laws  verifiable  by  the  reader's  imme- 
diate observation,  but  of  which,  nevertheless,  I  have  found 
artists  frequently  ignorant ;  owing  to  their  habit  of  sketchii^ 
from  nature  wiUiout  tbinlring  or  reasoning,  and  especially  ^ 
fimnhmg  at  home.  It  is  not  often,  I  believe,  that  an  artist 
dra^  tiie  reflections  in  water  as  he  sees  them ;  over  large 
spaces,  and  in  weather  that  is  not  very  calm,  it  is  neariy 
impossible  to  do  so ;  when  it  is  possible,  sometimes  in  hasten 
and  sometimes  in  idleness,  and  sometimes  under  the  idea  of 
improving  nature,  they  are  slurred  or  misrepresented.  It  b 
so  ea^  to  give  something  like  a  suggestive  resemblance  of 
calm  water,  that,  even  when  the  landscape  is  finished  from 
nature,  the  water  is  merely  indicated  as  something  that  may 
be  done  at  any  time ;  and  then,  in  the  home  work,  come  the 
cold  leaden  greys  with  some,  and  the  violent  blues  and  greens 
with  others,  and  the  horizontal  lines  with  the  feeble,  and  the 
bright  touches  and  sparkles  with  the  dexterous,  and  eveary- 
thing  that  is  shallow  and  commonplace  with  alL  Now,  the 
fact  is  that  there  is  hardly  a  road-side  pond  or  pool  whidi 
has  not  as  much  landscape  in  it  as  above  it.  It  is  not  the 
brown,  muddy,  dull  thing  we  suppose  it  to  be ;  it  has  a 
heart  like  ourselves,  and  in  the  bottom  of  that  there  are  the 
boughs  of  the  t^  trees,  and  the  blades  of  the  shaking  grass, 
and  all  manner  of  hues  of  variable  pleasant  light  out  of  the 
sky.     Nay,  the  ugly  gutter,  that  stagnates  over  the  drain-bars 

naj^ne ;  we  Appendix  li.  in  thU  vdame,  pp.  6M-661.  llie  Utor  v«nion,  u  H  Iwn 
vtandi,  mnst  hare  been  written  after  May  l&tf ;  for  it  inclndea  a  P«Mam  from  tlie 
anthor's  diuy  of  tliat  date  (see  below,  g  7)  ;  the  third  ed.  waa  pnfaltahed  in  the  fidlmnnf 
September,  before  Raaldn  had  retnmed  from  faia  foreign  tour  in  that  year.] 
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in  the  heart  of  the  foul  city,  is  not  altogether  base;  down 
in  that,  if  you  will  look  deep  mou^,  you  may  see  the  dailc 
serious  bhie  of  £Br-<^  sky,  and  the  passing  of  pure  clouds. 
It  is  at  your  own  will  that  you  see,  in  that  despised  stream,  ^ 
other  the  refuse  of  the  street,  or  the  image  of  the  sky.  So 
it  L5  with  almost  all  other  things  that  we  unkindly  despise. 
Now,  this  far-sieeiiig  is  just  the  difference  betweoi  the  great 
and  Uie  vulgar  painter:  the  conunon  man  knows  the  road- 
side pool  is  muddy,  and  draws  its  mud ;  the  great  painta 
sees  boieath  and  behind  tiie  brown  surfisce  what  will  take 
him  a  day's  work  to  follow,  but  he  follows  it,  cost  what  it 
will.  And  if  paintos  would  only  go  out  to  the  nearest 
«ommon,  and  take  the  nearest  dirty  pond  among  the  forae, 
and  draw  that  thoroughly ;  not  considering  that  it  is  wator 
that  they  are  drawing,  and  that  water  must  be  done  in  a 
certain  way,  but  drawing  determinedly  what  they  jtee ;— that 
is  to  say,  all  the  trees,  and  their  shaking  leaves,  and  all  the 
hazy  passages  of  disturbing  sunshine;  and  the  bottom  'Seen 
in  the  clearer  little  bits  at  the  edge,  and  the  stones  of  it; 
and  all  the  sky,  and  the  clouds  hi  down  in  the  middle, 
drawn  as  «)m|]Jetely  as  the  real  clouds  above ; — ^they  would 
come  home  with  such  a  notion  of  water-painting  as  mi^t  save 
me  and  every  one  else  all  trouble  of  writing  about  the  matter. 
But  now  they  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  take  the  ugly, 
round,  yellow  surfiuK  for  granted,  or  else  "improve"  it  at 
iiome ;  and,  instead  of  giving  that  refined,  complex,  delicate, 
but  saddened  and  gloomy  reflection  in  the  polluted  wat^, 
they  clear  it  up  with  coarse  flashes  of  yellow,  and  green,  and 
blue,  and  spoil  their  own  eyes,  and  hurt  ours ;  failing,  of 
course,  still  more  hopelessly  in  reaching  the  pure  li^t  of 
-waves  thrown  loose.  And  so  Canaletto  is  still  thou^t  to 
have  painted  canals,  and  Vandevelde  and  Backhuysen  to  have 
painted  sea;  and  the  uninterpreted  streams  and  maligned 
«ea  hiss  ^lame  upon  us  from  all  their  rocky  beds  and  hollow 
shores. 

I  a^nroach  this  part  of  my  subject  with  more  despond- 
«ncy  than  any  other,  and  that  for  several  reasons ;  first,  the 
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waiter-painting  of  all  the  elder  landscape  painters,  except  a  feir 
of  the  better  passages  of  Claude  and  Ruysdad,  is 
^ii^^%t  so  execrable,  so  beyond  all  ex[vession  sod  explana- 
^^j^'*'  tion  bad,  and  Claude's  and  Ruysdael's  best  so  cdA 
'"^  and  Taludess,  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  address 

those  who  like  sudi  painting;  I  do  not  know  what  their 
smsalions  are  respecting  sea.  I  can  perceive  nothing  in 
Vandevelde  or  Backhuysen  of  the  lowest  redeeming  moit: 
no  power,  no  presence  of  intellect,  or  evidence  of  pcrcepticHi 
of  any  sort  or  kind ;  no  resemblance,  even  the  £ed>lest,  cf 
anything  natmul ;  no  invention,  even  the  most  sluggish,  at 
anything  agreeable.  Had  they  givoi  us  staring  green  seas 
with  hatchet  edges,  sudi  as  we  see  Her  Majesty's  ships 
so-and-so  fixed  into  by  the  heads  or  stems,  in  the  Rc^ 
Academy,  the  admirati<m  of  them  would  have  been  oompxe- 
hensible;  there  bang  a  natural  predilectitHi  in  the  mind  of 
man  for  green  waves  with  curling  tops,  but  not  for  clay  and 
wfx>l :  so  that  though  I  can  undra-stand,  in  some  sort,  why 
peo{de  admire  everything  else  in  the  old  art,  why  they  admire 
Salvator's  rocks,  and  Claude's  foregrounds,  and  Hobtania's 
trees,  and  Paul  Potter's  cattle,  and  Jan  Steen's  pens;  and 
wiale  I  can  perceive  in  all  these  likings  a  root  which  seems 
right  and  Ic^timate,  and  to  be  appealed  to ;  yet  whoi  I  find 
they  can  even  endure  the  iigkt  ai  a  Backhuysen  on  their 
xoom  walls  (I  speak  seriously)  it  mi^es  me  hopeless  at  <hm& 
I  may  be  wrong,  or  they  may  be  wrong,  or  at  lea^  I  caa 
conceive  of  no  principle  or  opinion  common  between  u^ 
i^ch  cither  can  address  or  understand  in  the  other ;  and 
yet  I  am  wrtxig  in  this  want  of  conception,  for  I  know  that 
Turner  once  liked  Vandevelde,'  and  I  can  trace  the  ewU 
influence  of  Vandevelde  on  most  of  his  early  sea-painting 
but  Turner  certainly  could  not  have  liked  Vandevelde  without 
tome  legitimate  cause.  Anotho-  discouraging  point  is,  that  I 
cannot  catch  a  wave,  nor  daguerreotype  it,  and  so  there  is 
no  coming  to  pure  demonstration;  but  the  forms  and  hues 

I  [See  oh.  xriL  ("Of  th«  Teaehwa  of  Turner")  in  rol.  iii.  of  Modem  AmnM 
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of  water  must  always  be  in  some  measure  a  matter  of  dispute 
and  feefing,  and  the  more  so  because  there  is  no  perfect  or 
even  toleraUy  perfect  sea-painting  to  refer  to.  The  sea  never 
has  been,  and  I  fancy  never  will  be  nor  can  be  painted ;  it 
is  cmly  suggested  by  means  of  more  or  less  spiritual  and 
intelligent  conventionalism :  and  though  Turner  has  done 
enough  to  suggest  the  sea  mightily  and  gloriously,  after  all 
it  is  by  conventionalism  still,  and  there  remains  so  much  that 
is  unlike  nature,  that  it  is  always  possible  for  those  who  do 
not  fed  his  power  to  justify  their  dislike,  on  very  suflBcient 
and  reasonable  grounds;  and  to  mmntain  themselves  obsti- 
nately unreceptant  of  the  good,  by  insisting  on  the  deficiency 
which  no  mort^  hand  can  supply,  and  which  commonly  is 
most  manifest  on  the  one  hand,  where  most  has  been  achieved 
aa  the  other. 

With  calm  water  the  case  is  different.  Facts  are  ascer- 
tainable and  demonstrable  there,  and,  by  the  notice  of  one 
or  two  of  the  simplest,  we  may  obtain  some  notion  of  the 
little  success  and  intelligence  of  the  elder  painters  in  this 
easier  field,  and  so  prove  their  probable  failure  in  contending 
-wiOk  greater  difficulties. 

I.  Water,  of  course,  owing  to  its  transparency,  possesses  not 
a  perfectly  reflective  surface,  like  that  of  speculum  g  g  gtngrai 
metal,  but  a  surfisce  whose  reflective  power  is  tM^uek 
dependent  on  the  angle  at  which  the  rays  to  be  ^^j^maqf 
reflected  felL  The  smaller  this  angle,  the  greater  ^^^l^^^ 
are  the  number  of  rays  reflected.  Now,  according  qfiu  r^ecthe 
to  the  number  trf  rays  reflected  is  the  force  of  the  ""ysw. 
image  of  objects  above,  and  according  to  the  number  of  rays 
trannnitted  is  the  perceptibility  of  objects  below,  the  water. 
Hence  the  visible  transparency  and  reflected  power  of  water 
are  in  inverse  ratio.  In  looking  down  into  it  from  above,  we 
receive  transmitted  rays  which  exhibit  either  the  bottom  or 
the  objects  floating  in  the  water ;  or  else  if  the  water  be  deep 
and  dear,  we  receive  very  few  rays,  and  the  water  looks  black. 
In  locddng  along  water  we  recdve  reflected  rays,  and  therefore 
the  image  of  objects  above  it.    Hence,  in  shdlow  water  on  a 
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level  shore  the  bottom  is  seen  at  our  feet,  clearly ;  it  becomes 
more  and  more  obscure  as  it  retires,  evm  though  the  water  do 
not  increase  in  depth ;  and  at  a  distance  of  twelve  or  twenty 
yards,  more  or  less  according  to  our  height  above  the  water, 
becomes  entirely  invisible,  lost  in  the  lustre  of  the  reflected 
surface. 

II.  The  bright^  the  objects  reflected,  the  laiger  the  angle 
at  ^ich  reflection  is  visible.  It  is  always  to 
tavuiuu^  ^  remembered  that,  strictly  speaking,  only  li^t 
d^t^^HL  "^j**^  *"^  reflected,  and  that  the  darker  ones  are 
anddoettui  '  Seen  only  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  rays  of 
^S%rf  bright  Ugiit  (jj^t  they  can  send ;  so  that  a  dark  object 
comparatively  loses  its  power  to  affect  the  sur£ace 
of  water,  and  the  water  in  the  space  of  a  daii:  reflecticn  is 
seen  partially  with  the  image  a(  the  object,  and  partialfy 
transparent.  It  will  be  found  cm  observation  that  under  s 
bank,  suppose  with  dark  trees  above  showing  spaces  of  bri^t 
sky,  the  bright  sky  is  reflected  distinctly,  and  the  bottom  d 
the  water  is  in  those  spaces  not  seen ;  but  in  the  dark  spaces 
of  reflection  we  see  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  the  colour 
of  that  bottom  and  of  the  water  itself  minxes  with  and 
modifies  that  of  the  colour  of  the  trees  casting  the  daik 
reflection. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  circumstances  connetited 
with  water  sur&ce,  for  by  these  means  a  variety  of  colour 
and  a  grace  and  evanescence  are  introduced  in  the  reflectim 
otherwise  impossible.  Of  course,  at  great  distances,  even  the 
darkest  objects  cast  distinct  images,  and  the  hue  of  the  water 
cannot  be  seen ;  but,  in  near  water,  the  occurrence  of  its  own 
colour  modifying  the  dark  reflections  while  it  leaves  light  ooes 
unafiected  is  of  infinite  value. 

Take,  by  way  of  example,  an  extract  from  my  own  diaiy 
at  Venice;^ 


1  [T&l*  i*  from  tlie  diary  of  1846,  rerTBli^tlrBbfarevistod;  Roakin  w«nt  abm)^  wRk 
hi*  oarenta  In  thkt  jemx  from  April  to  September.  Tie  laat  pua^^r^h  of  the  dtaliM 
In  tne  text  does  not  appear  In  the  iliary,  vbere,  lioverer,  thiare  h  ■  pafce  torn  oat— 
perhaps  to  be  nwd  as  "copj"  bere.] 
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"  May  17th,  4  p.m.  Looking  east  the  water  is  calm,  and 
reflects  the  sky  and  vessels,  with  this  peculiarity:  the  sky, 
which  Is  pale  blue,  is  in  its  reflection  of  the  same  kind  of 
blue,  only  a  little  deeper ;  but  the  veasels^  kuSs,  which  are 
black,  are  reflected  in  pale  sea  green,  Le.  the  natural  colour 
of  the  water  under  sunlight ;  while  the  orange  magtx  of  the 
vessels,  wet  with  a  recent  shower,  are  reflected  without  change 
of  colour,  only  not  quite  so  bright  as  above.  One  ship 
has  a  white,  another  a  red  stripe,"  (I  ought  to  have  said, 
running  horizontally  along  the  gunwales,)  "  of  these  the  water 
takes  no  notice. 

"What  is  curious,  a  boat  passes  across  with  white  and 
dark  figures,  the  water  reflects  the  dark  ones  in  green,  and 
misses  out  all  the  white ;  this  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  daik 
images  being  opposed  to  the  bright  reflected  sky. 

"  A  boat  swinging  near  the  quay  casts  an  apparent  shadow 
on  the  rippled  water.  This  appearance  I  find  to  be  owing 
altogether  to  the  increased  reflectioe  power  of  the  water  in  the 
diaded  space ;  for  the  farther  sides  of  the  ripples  therein  take 
the  deep  pure  blue  of  the  sky,  coming  strongly  dark  on  the 
pale  green,  and  the  nearer  sides  take  the  pale  gr^  of  the 
cloud,  hardly  darker  than  the  bright  green." 

I  have  inserted  the  last  two  paragraphs  *  because  th^  will 
be  useful  to  us  presently ;  all  that  I  wish  to  insist  upon  ha*e 
is  the  showing  of  the  local  colour  (pea-green)  of  the  water  in 
the  q>aces  which  were  occupied  by  dark  reflections,  and  the 
unaltered  colour  of  the  bright  ones. 

III.   Clear  water   takes   no   shadow,   and  that    for  two 
reasmts :  a  perfect  sur&ce  of  speculum  metal  takes  g  ^  wattr 
no  shadow  (this  the  reader  may  instantly  demon-  uum  no 
strate  for  himself),   and  a    perfectly  transpar^it  '****"• 
body,  as  air,  takes  no  shadow,  hence  wato*,  whether  trans- 
parent or  reflective,  takes  no  shadow. 

1  rrhft  inMition  wm  fint  mads  in  »d.  4.  In  ad.  3  the  pMWM,  "A  boat  swingliig 
.  .  .  bright  rrtma"  did  not  appMr ;  and  inrtMd  of  " I  have  loMrtod  .  .  .  Immhm 
tiioj  wiU,"  tbe  wordi  htm  wer«:  "1  hwrs  loft  Um  piiiigo  about  tba  whito  and  red 
■tripe,  boeanae  it  will,"  etc.] 
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But  shadows,  or  the  fcsms  of  them,  i^pear  oo  water 
firequently  and  sluuply :  it  is  necessary  caie&lly  to  explaoi  the 
f»uses  of  these,  as  they  £cHnu  <Hie  of  the  most  emiDent  sources 
of  error  in  water-painting. 

First,  water  in  shade  is  much  more  reflective  than  water 
in  sunlight.  Under  sunlight  the  local  colour  of  the  water  is 
commonly  vigorous  and  active,  and  forcibly  affects,  as  we 
have  seal,  all  the  daiic  reflections,  commonly  diminishiry 
their  depth.  Under  shade,  the  reflective  power  is  in  a  hi^ 
de^rree  increased,*  and  it  will  be  found  most  frequently  that 
the  forms  of  shadows  are  expressed  on  the  surface  of  water, 
not  by  actual  shade,  but  by  more  genuine  reflection  <^  objects 
above.  This  is  another  most  important  and  valuable  circum- 
stance,  and  we  owe  to  it  some  phenomena  of  the  highest 
beauty. 

A  very  muddy  river,  as  the  Amo  for  instance  at  Flormce. 
is  seen  during  sunshine  of  its  own  yellow  colour,  rcnderiiig 
all  reflecti<xis  discolwued  and  fbeble.  At  twiti^t  it  recovers 
its  reflective  power  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  the  mountains 
of  Carrara  are  seen  reflected  in  it  as  clearly  as  if  it  were  a 
crystalline  lake.  The  Mediterranean,  whose  detomined  Hue 
yields  to  hardly  any  modifying  colour  in  day-time,  receives  at 
evening  the  image  of  its  rocky  ^lores.  On  our  own  seas,  seem- 
ing shadows  are  seen  constantly  cast  in  purple  and  blue,  upon 
pale  green.  These  are  no  shadows,  but  the  pure  reflectioii  of 
dark  or  blue  sky  above,  seoi  in  the  shadowed  space,  refused 
by  ihe  local  colour  of  the  sea  in  the  sunli^ted  spaces,  and 
turned  more  or  less  purple  by  the  opposition  of  the  vivid  green. 

We  have  seen  however  above,  that  the  local  colour  of 

water,  while  it  comparatively  refuses  dark  r^ec- 

tttH^dark  '   tions,  accepts  bright  ones  wiiiiout  deadening  them. 

*^^^  ^      Hence  when  a  shadow  is  thrown  across  a  spact  of 

water  of  strong  local  colour,  receiving,  alternately, 

light  and  dark  reflections,  it  has  no  power  of  increasing  the 

*  I  sUte  thii  merely  aa  a  fkct:  I  mm  unmble  MtiafitcfaKily  to  mttaaat 
for  it  OQ  optica]  principlea,  and  irere  it  otherwiM  the  investigation  wooM  be 
of  little  intemt  to  the  general  reader,  and  little  value  to  the  artiit. 
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reflectiveness  of  the  miter  in  the  bright  qMoes,  stall  less  of 
diminishing  it;  benoe,  m  all  the  dark  reflections  it  is  seen 
more  or  less  distinctly,  on  all  the  li^t  ones  it  tanisbes 
altogether. 

I^et  us  take  an  instance  of  the  exquisite  complexity 
of  eflfect  induced  by  these  various  circumstances  in  co- 
operation. 

Suppose  a  space  of  clear  water  showing  the  bottom,  under 
a  group  of  trees  showing  sky  through  their  branches,  and 
casting  shadows  on  \he  sur&ce  of  the  water,  which  we  will 
suppose  also  to  possess  smne  colour  of  its  own.  Close  to  us, 
we  shall  see  the  bottom,  with  the  diadows  of  the  trees  clearly 
Uirown  upon  it,  and  the  colour  of  the  water  seen  in  its 
jfoiuineness  by  txansmitted  light.  Farther  off,  the  bottom 
will  be  gradually  lost  sight  of,  but  it  will  be  seen  in  the 
dark  reflections  much  farther  than  in  the  li^t  ones.  At 
last  it  ceases  to  afiPect  even  the  former,  and  the  pure  surfiuie 
effect  takes  place.  The  blue  bright  sky  is  reflected  truly, 
but  the  daik  trees  are  r^ected  imperfectly,  and  the  colour 
of  the  water  is  seen  instead.  Where  the  shadow  falls  on 
these  daik  r^ections  a  darkness  is  seen  plainly,  which  is  found 
to  be  composed  of  the  pure  clear  reflection  of  the  dsA  trees ; 
when  it  crosses  the  reflection  of  the  sky,  the  shadow,  being 
thus  fictitious,  of  necessity  vanishes. 

Farther,  on  whatever  dust  and  other  foulness  may  be 
inresent  in  water,  real  shadow  of  course  ftJls  clear  and  daik  in 
jHt^MHtion  to  the  quantity  of  solid  substance  present.  On 
voy  muddy  rivers,  real  shadow  fslls  in  sunli^t  neaiiy  as 
shu^y  as  on  land ;  on  our  own  sea,  the  apparent  shadow 
caused  by  increased  reflection  is  much  increased  in  depth  by 
the  challdness  and  impurity  of  the  water. 

Farther,  when  surfkce  is  rippled,  every  ripple,  up  to  a 
certain  variable  distance  oa  each  side  of  the  spectator,  and 
at  a  certain  angle  between  him  and  the  sun  varying  with 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  ripples,  reflects  to  him  a  small 
image  of  the  sun.  Hence  those  dazzling  fields  of  expanding 
lig^t  so  often  seen  upon  the  sea.     Any  object  that  comes 
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between  the  sun  and  these  riffles  takes  from  than  the  poorer 
of  reflecting  the  sun,  and,  in  consequoice,  all  their  ligrht ; 
hence  any  intervening  objects  cast  upon  such  spaces  seoning' 
shadows  of  intense  force,  and  of  the  exact  shape,  and  in 
the  exact  place,  of  real  shadows,  and  yet  which  are  no 
more  real  shadows  than  the  withdrawal  of  an  image  of 
a  piece  of  white  paper  from  a  miiror  is  a  shadow  tm  the 
mirror. 

Farther,  in  all  shallow  water,  more  or  less  in  proportiixi 
to  its  shallowness,  but  in  some  measure,  I  suppose,  up  to 
depths  of  forty  or  fifty  fathoms,  and  perhaps  more,  the  locaX 
colour  of  the  water  depends  in  great  measure  on  light  re- 
flected &om  the  bottom.  This,  however,  is  especially  manifest 
in  clear  rivers  like  the  Rhone,  where  the  absence  of  the 
light  reflected  from  below  forms  an  apparent  shadow,  often 
visibly  detached  some  distance  &om  the  floating  object  which 
casts  it. 

The  following  extract  from  my  own  diary  at  Gkneva^* 
1 10.  B^mpi^  '"'^.  **ie  1«*  paragraph  of  that  already  givoi  at 
OH  the  water  qf  Venice,  illustrates  both  this  and  the  otiao:  pcHnts 
**•  fi**™--         ^e  have  been  stating. 

"  Geneva,  21st  April,  morning.  The  sunlij^t  falls  firran 
the  cypresses  of  Rousseau's  island  strai^t  towards  the  bridge. 
The  shadows  of  the  bridge  and  of  the  trees  fall  on  the  water 
in  leaden  purple,  opposed  to  its  general  hue  of  aquamarine 
green.  This  green  colour  is  caused  by  the  li^t  being  re- 
flected from  the  bottom,  thou^  the  bottom  is  not  seen ;  as 
is  evident  by  its  becoming  paler  towards  the  middle  of  the 
river,  where  the  water  shoals,  on  which  pale  part  the  purple 
shadow  of  the  small  bridge  &lls  most  forcibly ;  which  shadow, 
however,  is  still  only  apparent,  being  the  absence  of  this 
reflected  lig^t,  associated  wilii  the  increased  reflective  power 
of  the  water,  which  in  those  spaces  reflects  blue  sky  above. 
A  boat  swings  in  the  shoal  water ;  its  reflection  is  cast  in  a 
tranquirent  pea-green,  which  is  considerably  daricer  than  the 

'  [Thii  agkln  i«  ths  duiy  of  1846.] 
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pale  aqiumarine  of  the  surface  at  the  spots.  Its  shadow  i» 
detached  from  it  just  about  half  the  depth  of  the  reflection^ 
which,  therefore,  forms  a  bright  green  lig^t  between  the  keel 
of  the  boat  and  its  shadow;  where  the  shadow  cuts  the 
reflection,  the  reflection  is  darkest  and  something  like  the 
true  colour  of  the  boat ;  where  the  diadow  falls  out  of  the 
reflection,  it  is  of  a  leaden  purple^  P&^e-  Another  boat,  nearer, 
in  deeper  water,  shows  no  shadow  wiiatsoever,  and  the  reflec- 
tion is  marked  by  its  transparent  green,  while  the  surrounding 
water  takes  a  lightish  blue  reflection  from  die  sky." 

The  above  notes,  after  what  has  been  said,  require  no 
comment ;  but  one  more  case  must  be  stated  belonging  to 
rough  water.  Every  large  wave  of  the  sea  .is  in  ordinary 
circumstances  divided  into,  or  tatlier  covered  by,  innumerable 
smaller  waves,  each  of  which,  in  all  probability,  from  some 
oi  its  edges  or  surfaces  reflects  the  sunbeams ;  and  hence 
result  a  glitter,  polish,  and  vigorous  light  over  the  whole 
flank  of  the  waves,  which  are,  of  course,  instantly  withdrawn 
within  the  space  of  a  cast  shadow,  whose  form,  therefore. 
though  it  does  not  affect  the  great  body  or  ground  of  the 
water  in  the  least,  is  sufficiently  traceable  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  high  lights;  also  every  string  and  wraath  of  foam 
above  or  within  the  wave  takes  real  shadow,  and  thus  adds 
to  the  impression. 

I  have  not  stated  one  half  of  the  circumstances  which 
produce  or  influence  efiects  of  shadow  on  water;  but,  lest  I 
diould  confuse  or  weary  the  reader,  I  leave  him  to  pursue  the 
subject  for  himself;  enough  having  been  stated  to  establish 
this  general  principle,  that  whenever  shadow  is  seen  on  clear 
wato-,  and,  in  a  measure,  even  on  foul  water,  it  is  not,  as  on 
land,  a  dark  shade  subduing  the  sunny  general  hue  to  a  lower 
tone,  but  it  is  a  space  of  an  entirely  difierent  colour,  subject 
itself,  by  its  susceptibility  of  reflection,  to  infinite  varieties  of 
depth  and  hue,  and  liable,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
tiisappear  altt^ether;  and  that,  therefore,  whraever  we  have 
to  paint  such  shadows,  it  is  not  only  the  hue  of  the  water 
itself  that  we  have  to  consider,  but  aU  the  circumstances  by 
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whidi  in  the  position  attributed  to  tbem  such  ritaded  spaces 
oould  be  afiected. 

IV.  If  water  be  rippled,  the  side  d  every  lip^  next  to 
.  jj  „^  .  us  reflects  a  {nece  of  the  sky,  and  the  side  of 
r^pfemdb-  eveiy  ripfde  farthest  from  us  reflects  a  ^ece  of 
*Bai«»tor.  ^jjg  opposite  shorc,  or  of  idiaterer  ob)ects  maj 
be  beyond  tbe  ripple.  But  as  we  soon  lose  sight  of  the 
&rtheT  sides  of  the  ripjdies  on  the  retiring  sui&oe,  the  whcde 
rippled  space  will  then  be  reflective  of  tiie  sky  (xily.  Thus, 
where  calm  distant  water  receiTes  reflections  of  high  shores, 
every  extent  of  rippled  surface  appears  as  a  bright  line  in- 
terrupting that  reflection  with  the  colour  of  the  sky. 

V.  Wlim  a  ripple  or  swell  is  seen  at  such  an  ang^  as  to 

aflbrd  a  view  of  its  ftrther  side,  it  carries  the  re- 
Mm'ofr^A^'  flection  of  objects  &rther  down  than  cahn  water 
MMwiyMMHV  would.  Therefore  all  motion  in  water  elongates 
reflections,  and  throws  them  into  omflised  vertical 
lines.  The  real  amoimt  of  this  elongation  is  not  distinctly 
visiMe,  except  in  the  case  of  very  bright  objects,  uid  espe^ally 
of  lights,  as  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  lamps  by  a  river  shove, 
whose  reflections  are  hardly  eva-  seen  as  circles  or  points, 
urtiidi  of  course  they  are  on  perfectly  calm  water,  but  as  long 
streams  of  tremulous  light. 

But  it  is  strange  that  while  we  are  constantly  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  the  reflection  of  the  sun,  whidi  ought  to  be  a  mere 
circle,  elongated  into  a  stream  of  light,  extoiding  from  the 
horizon  to  the  shore,  the  elongatim  of  the  reflection  of  a  sail 
or  other  object  to  one  half  of  this  extent  is  reoeived,  if  repre- 
sented in  a  pictiue,  with  incredulity  by  the  greater  number 
of  spectators.  In  one  of  Turner's  Vaiices  the  inu^  of  the 
white  lateen  sails  of  tiie  {»incipal  boat  is  about  twice  as  loi^ 
as  the  sails  themselves.  I  have  heard  the  truth  of  this 
simple  eficct  disputed  over  and  over  again  by  intelligent 
persons ;  and  yet,  on  any  water  so  exposed  as  the  lagotms  of 
Venice,  the  periods  are  few  and  short  when  there  is  so  little 
motion  as  that  the  reflection  of  sails  a  mile  off  shall  not  a^ct 
the  swell  within  ten  feet  of  the  spectator. 
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Thare  is,  howerer,  a  strange  arbitrariness  about  this  elonga- 
tion of  reflectitHi,  whidi  prevents  it  from  being  truly  felt.  If 
ve  see  on  an  ^ctent  of  lightly  swelling  water  surface  the 
image  of  a  bank  of  white  clouds,  with  masses  of  higher  ac- 
cumulatim  at  intervals,  the  water  will  not  usually  reflect  the 
whole  bank  in  an  elongated  form,  but  it  will  commonly  take 
ihe  eminent  parts,  and  reflect  them  in  long  straight  ct^umns 
of  defined  breadth,  and  miss  the  intermediate  lower  parts 
altogether ;  and  even  in  doing  this  it  will  be  capricious,  for  it 
will  take  one  eminoice,  and  miss  another,  with  no  apparoit 
reason ;  and  often  T^ien  the  sky  is  covered  with  white  clouds, 
some  of  those  clouds  will  cast  long  towerlike  r^ections,  and 
others  none,  so  arbitrarily  that  the  spoctatot  is  often  puzzled 
to  find  out  which  are  the  accepted  and  itiiich  the  refused. 

In  many  cases  of  this  kind  it  will  be  found  rather  that  the 
eye  is,  from  want  of  use  and  care,  insensible  to  the  reflection 
than  that  the  reflectitm  is  not  there ;  and  a  little  thou^t  and 
careful  observation  will  show  us  that  what  we  commonly 
suj^ose  to  be  a  surface  of  uniform  colour  is,  indeed,  a£fected 
more  or  less  by  an  infinite  variety  of  hues,  pn^oi^ed,  like  the 
sun  image,  frtnn  a  great  distance,  and  that  our  appr^ension 
of  its  lustre,  purity,  and  even  of  its  sur&ce,  is  in  no  small 
degree  dependent  on  our  feeling  d  these  multitudinous  hues, 
which  the  continual  motion  of  that  surface  prevents  us  from 
analysing  or  understanding  for  what  they  are. 

VI.  Bippled  water,  of  which  we  can  see  the  farther  side 
of  the  waves,  will    reflect  a  perpendicular    line  g  13.  ^g^  ^ 
deariy,  a  bit  of  its  length  being  given  on  the  side  '*»''**  •«»«» 
of  each  wave,  and  easily  jomed  by  the  eye.     But  atiA  inefined 
if  the  line  slope,  its  reflection  will  be  excessively  **•('*•■ 
confused  and  disjointed;  and  if  horizontal,  neariy  invisible. 
It  was  this  drcumstance  which  fveveated  tiie  red  and  ^diite 
stripe  of  the  ships  at  Venice,  noticed   above,   from   being 
visible. 

VII.  Every  reflection  is  the  image  in  reverse  of  just  so 
much  of  the  objects  beside  the  water,  as  we  could  see  if  we 
were  placed  as  much  under  the  level  of  the  water  as  we  are 
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actually  above  it.  If  an  object  be  so  far  back  from  the  bank, 
that  if  we  were  fire  feet  under  the  water  level  we 
Irtmtr^/Ltim  could  not  sec  it  over  the  bank,  then,  standing  five 
*»^^>«n  feet  above  the  water,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  see 
its  image  under  the  reflected  bank.  Hence  the 
reflection  of  all  objects  that  have  any  slope  hauck.  from  llie 
water  is  shortened,  and  at  last  disappears  as  we  rise  above 
it.  Lakes  seen  from  a  great  height  appear  like  plates  of 
metal  set  in  the  landscape,  reflecting  the  sky,  but  none  of 
their  shores. 

VIII.  Any  given  point  of  the  object  above  the  water  is 
S  IS  Dejhiafm  i^^cted,  if  reflected  at  all,  at  some  spot  in  s 
^fmagum  vertical  line  beneath  it,  so  long  as  the  plane  of 
ofitaitd  mater.  ^^^  watcT  is  honxoiitaL  On  rippled  water  a  sli^t 
deflection  sometimes  takes  place,  and  the  image  of  a  vertical 
tower  will  slope  a  little  away  from  the  wind,  owing  to 
the  casting  of  the  image  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  rip]^ 
On  the  sloping  sides  of  large  waves  the  deflection  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  slope.  For  rough  practice,  after  the  slope  <tf 
the  wave  is  determined,  let  the  artist  turn  his  papa*  until  sudi 
slope  becomes  horizontal,  and  then  paint  the  reflections  of  any 
olyect  up(Hi  it  as  on  level  water,  and  he  will  be  right. 

Such  are  the  most  common  and  general  optical  laws  which 
,  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  painting 

qfLS^H^  of  water.  Yet,  in  the  application  of  them  is 
MM,<Miw0«  tests  of  good  or  bad  water-painting,  we  must  be 
uemMt,  hoa  cautious  in  the  extreme.  An  artist  may  know  ^ 
uAmbygnat  thcsc  laws,  and  Comply  with  them,  and  yet  paint 
water  execrably;  and  he  may  be  ignorant  of 
every  one  of  them,  and,  in  their  turn,  and  in  certain  places, 
violate  every  me  of  them,  and)  yet  paint  water  gloriously. 
Thousands  of  exquisite  effects  take  place  in  nature,  utto'ly 
inexplicable,  and  which  can  be  believed  only  whUe  they  are 
seen ;  the  combinations  and  applications  of  the  above  laws  are 
so  varied  and  complicated  that  no  knowledge  jor  labour  could, 
if  applied  analytically,  keep  pace  with  them.  Constant  and 
eager  watchfulness,  and  portfolios  filled  with  actual  statemoits 
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of  water-effect,  drawn  on  the  spot  and  on  the  instant,  'an 
worth  more  to  the  painter  than  the  most  extended  optical 
knowledge.  Without  these  all  his  knowledge  will  end  in  a 
pedantic  fols^ood;  with  these  it  does  not  matter  how  gross 
or  how  daring  here  and  there  majr  he  his  violations  of  this  or 
that  law ;  his  very  transgressions  will  be  admirable. 

It  may  be  said,  that  this  is  a  dangerous  principle  to  ad- 
vance in  these  days  of  idleness.  I  cannot  help  it ;  it  is  true,  and 
must  be  affirmed.  Of  all  contemptible  criticism,  that  is  most 
to  be  contemned  which  punishes  great  works  of  art  when  they 
fight  without  armour,  and  refuses  to  feel  or  acknowledge  the 
great  spiritual  re&acted  sun  of  their  truth,  because  it  has 
risen  at  a  &Ise  angle,  and  burst  upon  them  before  its  ap- 
pointed time.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  let  it  be  observed, 
that  it  is  not  feeling,  nor  fancy,  nor  imagination,  so  called, 
that  I  have  put  before  sdence,  but  watchfulness,  experience,  , 
affection,  and  trust  in  nature ;  and  farther  let  it  be  observed, 
that  there  is  a  differmce  between  the  license  taken  by  one 
man  and  another,  which  makes  one  license  admirable,  and  the 
other  punishable ;  and  that  this  difference  is  of  a  kind  suffi- 
ciency discernible  by  every  earnest  person,  though  it  is  not 
so  e^qtlicable  as  that  we  can  beforehand  say  where  and  wh^i, 
or  even  to  whom,  the  license  is  to  be  forgiven.  In  the 
Paradise  of  Tintoret,  in  the  Academy  of  Venice,*  the  angel  is 
seen  in  the  distance  driving  Adam  and  Kve  out  of  the  garden : 
not  leading  them  to  the  gate  with  consolation  or  counsel ;  the 
painter's  strange  ardour  of  conception  cannot  suffer  this.*  Full 
speed  they  fly,  the  angel  and  the  human  creatures ;  the  angel, 
wrapt  in  an  orb  of  light,  floats  on,  stcwped  forward  in  his 
fierce  flight,  and  does  not  touch  the  ground;  the  chastised 
creatures  rush  before  him  in  abandoned  terror.     AU  this  might 

'  [This  U  tha  picture  called  "Adam  and  Ere"  (now  Na  43  in  Boom  II.).  Ere.aitting 
at  the  foot  of  the  Tree  of  Koowtedire,  clum  lla  trunk  vith  her  riftht  am,  vhile  ah« 
offer*  Adam  the  aimle  with  her  left  hand.  The  epiiode  of  the  ezpuldon  from  Paradiaa, 
de«ribed  by  Ruakin  above,  i«  ahown  to  the  right  in  the  background.  For  another 
reference  to  the  "  Adam  and  Eve,"  aee  above,  p.  173.] 
*  [In  eda.  3  and  4  thla  patsage  reads  ; — 

"ont  of  the  garden.    Not,  for  Tintoret,  the  leading  to  the  gate  with  conaolation 
or  eounael ;  U»  atrange  ardour  of  conoeption  is  wen  here  «•  everfwhere."] 
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have  been  invented  by  another,  tliougfa  in  other  hands  it 
would  assuredly  have  been  <tfensiTe;  but  <xie  circumstuiGe, 
which  completes  the  story,  could  have  been  though  of  or 
dared  by  ntme  but  Tiatwct.  The  angel  casts  a  shadow 
before  hun  towards  Adam  and  Eve. 

Now  that  a  globe  of  light  should  cast  a  shadow  is  a  license, 
as  far  as  moe  optical  matters  are  ctmcenied,  of  the  most 
audacious  kind.  But  how  beautiful  is  the  ciicumstance  in  its 
application  here,  showing  that  the  angel,  who  is  li^t  to  all 
else  around  him,  is  daricness  to  those  i^om  he  is  ccnnmissi<xied 
to  bfmish  for  ever  I 

I  have  before  noticed  the  license  of  Rubois  in  making  his 
horizon  an  oblique  line.'  His  object  is  to  cany  the  eye  to  a 
given  point  in  the  distance.  The  road  winds  to  it,  the  clouds 
fly  at  it,  the  trees  nod  to  it,  a  flock  of  sheep  scamper  towan^ 
it,  a  carter  points  his  whip  at  it,  his  horses  pull  for  it,  the 
figures  push  for  it,  and  the  harizcm  slopes  to  it.  If  the 
horizon  had  been  horizfflital,  it  would  have  embarrassed  every- 
thing and  everybody. 

In  Turner's  Fas  de  Calais '  there  is  a  buoy  poised  on  the 
ridge  of  a  near  wave.  It  casts  its  reflection  vertically  down 
the  flank  of  the  wave,  which  slopes  steeply.  I  cannot  tdl 
fdiether  this  is  license  or  mistake ;  I  suspect  the  latter,  for 
the  same  thing  occurs  not  un&equently  in  Turner's  seas ;  but 
I  am  almost  certain  that  it  would  have  been  done  wil&lly 
in  this  case,  even  had  the  mistake  been  rect^fnized,  for  the 
vertical  line  is  necessary  to  the  picture,  and  the  eye  is  so  litde 
accustomed  to  catch  the  real  bearii^  a£  the  reflections  on  tfie 
slopes  of  waves  that  it  does  not  feel  the  &ult. 

In  one  of  the  smallor  rooms  of  the  UfGzii  at  Florence, 
off  the  Tribune,  there  are  two  so-called  Claudes;'  one  a  pretty 
wooded  landscape,  I  think  a  copy,  the  other  a  marine  wiUi 

■  [Sea  Bbore,  p.  IBS.] 

■  [Otherwite  odled  "  Now  for  the  Paintei 


for  the  Painter  :  Piwengew  niiig  mi  Board,"  esUUtod 
tofpwti  in  1830 ;  in  tke  oolliMtiMi  of  Hr.  Jebn  Na^' 


at  the  Rojral  Academy  in  1827, 

For  another  reference,  tee  below,  p.  ooti,j 

■  [Now  rearranged.    The  landrcape,  No.  348,  it  in  Room  VII. ;  the  n 
^eoe,  with  a  ViUa;'  u  No.  774  in  Rom  VL] 
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architecture,  very  sweet  and  genuine.  The  sun  is  setting  at 
the  side  of  the  picture,  it  casts  a  long  stream  of  .  variou 
light  upon  the  water.  This  stream  of  hght  is  Hoaituor 
oblique,  and  comes  from  the  horizon,  where  it  is  J^^^**" 
under  the  sun,  to  a  point  near  the  centre  of  the  cutudt,  Oq/p, 
picture.  If  this  had  been  done  as  a  Ucense,  it 
would  be  an  instance  of  most  absurd  and  unjustifiable  license, 
as  the  &ult  is  detected  by  the  eye  in  a  moment,  and  there  is 
no  occasion  nor  excuse  for  it.  But  I  imagine  it  to  be  {oi 
instance  rather  of  the  harm  of  imperfect  science.  Taking  his 
impression  instinctively  from  nature,  Claude  usually  did  what 
is  right  and  put  his  reflection  vertically  under  the  sun ; 
probably,  however,  he  had  read  in  some  treatise  on  optws 
that  every  point  in  this  reflection  was  in  a  vertical  plane 
between  the  sun  and  spectator;  or  he  might  have  noticed, 
walking  on  the  shore,  that  the  reflection  came  straight 
from  the  sun  to  his  feet,  and  intoiding  to  indicate  the  posi- 
tion of  the  spectator,  drew  in  his  next  picture  the  reflection 
sloping  to  this  supposed  point,  the  error  being  excusable 
enough,  and  plausible  enou^  to  have  been  lately  revived 
and  systematized.* 

In  the  picture  of  Cuyp,  No.  88  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery,' 

*  Parsey's  CoMvergence  oj  PerpendicitUtrt.  I  haTe  not  space  here  to  enter 
into  any  lengthy  exposure  of  this  mistake,  but  reasooing  ts  fortunately  un- 
necessary, the  appeal  to  cxperimeat  being  easy.  Every  picture  is  the  repre- 
seotatioD,  as  before  stated,  of  a  vertical  plate  of  glass,  with  what  might 
be  seen  through  it  drawn  on  its  surface.  Let  a  vertical  plate  of  glass  be 
taken,  and  wherever  it  be  placed,  whether  the  sun  be  at  its  side  or  at  its 
centre,  the  retlet^on  will  always  be  found  in  a  vertical  line  under  the  aun, 
pafsJlel  with  the  side  of  the  glass.  The  pane  of  any  window  looking  to  sea  is 
all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  this  experiment ;  and  yet  it  is  not  long  since 
this  very  principle  was  disputed  with  me  by  a  man  of  much  taste  and  informa- 
tton,  wbo  suf^MKed  Turner  to  be  wrong  in  drawing  the  reflection  straight 
down  at  the  side  of  his  fHcture,  as  in  his  Lancaster  Sands,  and  Innumerable 
other  instances.* 

■  fNow  No.  24S,  "  Landscape  with  Cattle  and  Fifcures ; "  for  a  longsr  notice  of 
the  ftolnt  made  above,  see  belgw,  pp.  1124-525 ;  for  another  reference  to  the  picture, 
above,  pL  272.] 

*  [For  Roskin's  diaouSBlDn  of  the  theories  and  practice  advocated  in  Paney's  Oon- 
Dsrpmcs  q/"  Ptrpendicuiart,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  21A-234.  Turner's  drawing  of  lancMter 
Sands  (Famlej  oollecUou)  ii  engraved  in  vol.  ii.  of  TWnur  and  Jttuitm.] 
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the  post  at  the  end  of  the  bank  casts  three  or  four  radiating 
reflections.  This  is  visibly  neither  license  nor  half-scieno^ 
but  pure  ignorance.  A^^in,  in  the  picture  attiibuted  to 
Paul  Potter,  No.  176  Dulwich  Galloy,'  I  believe  most  pe(^ 
must  feel,  the  moment  they  look  at  it,  that  there  is  scnnetbuig 
wrong  with  the  water,  that  it  lo<^  odd,  and  hard,  and  like 
ioe  or  lead;  and  thou^  they  may  not  be  able  to  tell  the 
reason  of  the  impression,  for  when  they  go  near  they  will  find 
it  smooth  and  lustrous,  and  {»cttily  painted,  yet  they  will 
not  be  able  to  shake  off  the  unpleasant  sense  oi  its  bdng  like 
a  pl&te  of  bad  mirror  set  in  a  model  landscape  among  moss, 
ra^er  than  like  a  pond.  The  reason  is,  that  v/hUe  this  water 
receives  clear  reflections  from  the  fence  and  hedge  on  the  left, 
and  is  everywhere  smooth  and  evidently  capable  of  giving 
true  images,  it  yet  reflects  none  of  the  cows. 

In  the  Vandevelde*  (118)  there  is  not  a  Une  of  ripple  or 
swell  in  any  part  of  the  sea;  it  is  absolutely  windless,  sod 
the  near  boat  casts  its  image  with  great  fideUty,  wiiicfa  being 
unprolonged  downwards  informs  us  that  the  calm  is  perfect 
(Rule  v.),  and  being  unshortened  informs  us  that  we  are  oD 
a  level  with  the  water,  or  nearly  so  (Rule  VII.).  Yet  under- 
neath the  vessel  on  the  ri^t  the  grey  ^ade  ^^ch  stands  for 
reflection  breaks  off  immediately,  descending  like  anoke  a 
little  way  below  the  hull,  then  leaving  the  masts  and  sails 
entirely  unrecorded.  This  I  imagine  to  be  not  ignorance,  but 
unjustifiable  license.  Vandevelde  evidently  desired  to  give 
an  impression  of  great  extent  of  surface,  and  thought  that  if 
he  gave  the  reflection  more  faithiuUy,  as  the  tops  of  the  mists 
would  come  down  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  surface,  they 
would  destroy  the  evidence  of  distance,  and  appear  to  set  the 
ship  above  the  boat,  instead  of  beyond  it.  I  doubt  not  in 
sudi  awkward  hands  that  such  would  indeed  have  been  the 
case,  but  he  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  excused  for  painting 
his  surface  with  grey  horizontal  lines,  as  is  done  by  nautically 

>  mow  No.  133,  "  Cattle  ia  a  Pool,"  now  ittribatod  to  Abnham  von  BorMon.] 
■  [No.  68  (Amuwly  Na  113)  in  the  Dulwidi  Gallery,  "  A  Cahn" ;  Me  •!«  beta*, 
§§  IA-I8,  pp.  529-624,  and  tee.  v.  ch.  iii.  g  6,  p.  Ml.] 
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di^osed  children ;  for  do  destruction  of  distance  in  the  oicean 
is  so  serioos  a  loss  as  that  of  its  liquidity.  It  is  better  to  feel 
A  want  of  extent  in  the  sea,  than  an  extent  which  we  might 
walk  uptm,  or  play  at  bUliaids  upon. 

Among  all  the  pictures  of  Canaietto,  which  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  I  remember  but  one  g  ig,  ^„^ 
or  two  where  there  is  any  rariation  from  one  t**"***^ 
method  of  treatment  of  the  water.  He  ahnost  always  covers 
the  whole  space  of  it  with  (me  monotonous  ripple,  composed 
c^  a  coat  of  weU  chosoi,  but  perfectly  opaque  and  smooth 
sea-green,  covered  with  a  certain  number,  I  cannot  state  the 
exact  average,  but  it  varies  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to 
ibur  hundred  and  upwards,  according  to  the  extent  of  canvas 
to  be  covered,  of  white  concave  touches,  which  are  veiy 
properly  symbolical  of  ripple. 

And,  as  the  canal  retires  back  from  the  eye,  he  very 
geometrically  diminishes  the  size  of  his  ripples,  until  he  arrives 
at  an  even  field  of  apparently  smooth  water.  By  our  sixth 
rule,  this  rippling  water,  as  it  retires,  should  show  more  and 
more  of  the  reflection  of  the  sky  above  it,  and  less  and  less 
of  that  of  objects  beyond  it,  imtil,  at  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  down  the  canal,  the  whole  field  of  water  should  be  one 
even  grey  or  blue,  the  colour  of  the  sky,  rec«ving  no  reflec- 
tions whatever  of  other  objects.  What  does  Canaietto  do? 
Exactly  in  proportion  as  he  retires,  he  displays  more  and  more 
of  the  reflection  of  objects,  and  less  and  less  of  the  sky,  until, 
three  hundred  yards  away,  all  the  houses  are  reflected  as  clear 
and  sharp  as  in  a  quiet  lake.' 

>  [Hub  puMge  wu  criticized  bj  C.  R.  Leslie,  ILA.,  in  hti  EmMoak  fin-  Yomtf 
IWtUer*  (laOS)  :  "  AnoUwr  iiutenae  at  the  detection  of  •  nppond  ftbaliood  hf  Mr. 
Raldn,  in  ■  gteftt  peinter,  but  which  in  fitot  is  a  truth,  occnra  in  hk  dMeripti<m  ol 
Canmletti's  DMnner  of  treating  water.  After  deeciibiiw,  with  much  aeveritf,  the  ripplM 
in  the  open  pert  o(  a  caoal,  he  am  (and  in  the  irar  of  cenanre),  tint,  '  thrae  hnnibed 
ysida  away,  all  the  lionaea  are  reileiTted  aa  clear  ana  eharp  as  in  a  quiet  lalte.'  And  moat 
•aanredljr  they  are,  becauae  Cuialetti  painted  what  he  saw,  and  the  water  as  it  appraaehed 
the  honaaa,  bain;  tbeltand  bj  them  Irooi  the  breew  that  oecaaioBa  th«  ri^e  in  the 
middle  of  the  caaal,  waa  there  aa  calm  a«  'a  quiet  lake.'  The  reader  will  tee  a  fine 
example  of  mch  treatment  in  the  larve  Canaletti  in  the  National  Gallerr  "  (p.  260). 
Rnaktu  rafera  to  thia  raitkiam,  and  inoul«itaUf  re^iea  to  it,  In  Aaukmy  attti,  ISW, 
under  No.  160.  For  hia  ganenl  remarlu  on  l^alie's  critidami,  aee  AcaJmmf  SaUt, 
I8SS  (Snpplement),  and  Jfericm  iWMter*,  toI.  iiL  Appi  L,  and  toL  It.  App<.  L] 

lu.  2k 
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This,  again,  is  wil^  and  inexcusable  violation  of  tnith, 
of  which  the  reason,  as  in  the  last  case,  is  the  painter's  con- 
sciousness af  weakness.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  thii^ 
in  the  world  to  express  the  light  reflection  of  the  Uue  sky  oa 
a  distant  rip|de,  and  to  make  the  eye  understand  the  cause 
of  the  colour,  and  the  motion  of  the  apparently  smooth  water, 
especially  where  there  are  buildings  above  to  be  reflected,  for 
the  eye  never  understands  the  want  of  the  reflection.  But  it  ii 
the  easiest  and  most  agreeable  thing  in  the  world  to  give  the 
inverted  image ;  it  occupies  a  vast  space  of  otherwise  troubk- 
some  distance  in  the  simplest  way  possible,  and  is  understood 
by  the  eye  at  once.  Hence  Canaletto  is  glad,  as  any  other 
inferior  worianan  would  be,  not  to  say  obliged,  to  give  the 
reflections  in  the  distance.  But  when  he  comes  up  close  to 
the  spectator,  he  finds  the  smooth  sui&ce  just  as  troublescHue 
near,  as  the  ripple  would  have  beoi  far  off.  It  is  a  rei; 
nervous  thing  for  an  ignorant  artist  to  have  a  great  space  (tf 
vacant  smooth  water  to  deal  with,  close  to  him,  too  far  down 
to  take  reflections  from  buildings,  and  yet  which  must  be 
made  to  look  flat  and  retiring  and  transparent.  Canaletto, 
with  his  sea-green,  did  not  at  all  feel  himself  eqiud  to  anything 
of  this  kind,  and  had  therefore  no  resource  but  in  the  white 
touches  above  described,  which  occupy  the  alanning  space 
without  any  troublesome  necessity  ior  knowledge  or  inTcn- 
tion,  and  supply  by  their  gradual  diminution  some  means  ot 
exi^esfflng  retirement  of  sur&ce.  It  is  easily  understood, 
therefore,  why  he  should  adopt  this  system,  which  is  just 
what  any  awkward  workman  would  naturally  cUng  to,  trust- 
ing to  the  inaccuracy  of  observation  of  the  pubUc  to  secure 
him  firom  detection. 

Now  in  all  these  cases  it  is  not  the  mistake  or  the  license 
§  IS.  whjf  un-  itself,  it  is  not  the  infringemrait  of  this  or  that  Uv< 
fardonabk.  which  condemns  the  picture,  but  it  is  the  habit  irf 
mind  in  which  \hc  Ucense  is  taken,  the  cowardice  or  bluntnes 
of  feeling,  which  infects  every  part  alike,  and  deprives  the 
whole  picture  of  vitality.  Can^etto,  had  he  been  a  greit 
punter,  might  have  cast  his  reflections  wherever  he  chose,  and 
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rippled  the  water  whererer  he  chose,  and  painted  his  sea 
sloping  if  he  chose,  and  neither  I  nor  any  one  else  should 
have  dared  to  say  a  word  against  him ;  biit  he  is  a  little 
and  a  bad  painter,  and  so  continues  everywhere  niultipl3ring 
and  magnifying  mistakes,  and  adding  apathy  to  error,  untU 
nothing  can  any  more  be  pardoned  in  him.  If  it  be  but 
remembered  that  every  one  <^  the  surfaces  of  those  multi- 
tudinous ripples  is  in  nature  a  mirror  which  catches,  accord- 
ing to  its  position,  either  the  image  of  the  sky  or  of  the 
silver  beaks  of  the  gondolas,  or  of  their  black  bodies  and 
scarlet  draperies,  ot  chT  the  white  mwhle,  or  the  green  sea- 
weed on  die  low  stones,  it  cannot  but  be  felt  that  those 
waves  would  have  something  more  of  c(dour  upon  them  than 
that  opaque  dead  green.  Green  they  are  by  their  own 
nature,  but  it  is  a  transparent  and  emerald  hue,  mixing  itself 
with  the  thousand  reflected  tints  without  overpowering  the 
weakest  of  them ;  and  thus,  in  every  one  of  those  individual 
waves,  the  truths  of  colour  are  contradicted  by  Canaletto  by 
the  liiousand. 

Venice  is  sad  and  silent  now,  to  what  she  was  in  his  time ; 
the  canals  are  ch(^ed  gradually  oae  by  one,  and  the  foul  water 
laps  more  and  more  ^uggishly  against  the  nut  foundations : 
but  even  yet,  could  I  but  place  the  reader  at  early  morning  on 
the  quay  below  the  Rialto,  when  the  market  boats,  full  laden, 
float  into  groups  of  golden  colour,  and  let  him  watch  the 
dashing  of  the  water  about  their  glittering  steely  heads,  and 
under  the  shadows  of  the  vine  leaves;  and  show  him  the 
purple  of  the  grapes  and  the  figs,  and  the  glowing  of  the 
scarlet  gourds  carried  away  in  long  streams  upon  the  waves ; 
and  unong  them,  the  crimson  fish  baskets,  plashing  and 
sparkling,  and  flaming  as  the  morning  sun  fidls  on  their  wet 
tawny  sides :  and  above,  the  painted  sails  of  the  fishing-boats, 
orange  mid  white,  scarlet  and  blue ;  and  better  than  all  such 
florid  colour,  the  naked,  bronzed,  burning  limbs  of  the  seamen, 
the  last  of  the  old  Venetian  race,  who  yet  keep  the  right 
Giorgione  colour  on  their  brows  and  bosoms,  in  strange  con- 
trast with  the  sallow  sensual  degradation  of  tJie  creatures  that 
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live  in  the  ca^  of  the  Piazza,  he  would  not  be  merdfal  to 
Canaletto  any  more. 

Yet  even  Canaletto,  in  relation  to  the  truths  he  had  to 
§  20.  The  Dutch  punt,  is  Spiritual,  faithful,  powerful,  cmnpared  vitb 
painimqfma.  the  Dutch  painta*s  of  sea.  It  is  easily  under- 
stood why  his  green  paint  and  concave  touches  should  be 
thought  expressive  of  the  water  on  which  the  real  cdouis 
are  not  to  be  discerned  but  by  attention,  which  is  never  givra ; 
but  it  is  not  so  easily  understood,  considering  how  many  tJien 
axe  who  love  the  sea,  and  look  at  it,  that  Vandevelde  and  such 
others  should  be  tolerated.  As  I  before  said,  I  fbel  uttei^ 
h(^>ele$s  in  addressing  the  admirers  of  these  moi,  because  I 
do  not  know  what  it  is  in  their  woiks  which  is  supposed  to 
be  like  nature.  Foam  t^pears  to  me  to  curdle  and  cream  on 
the  wave  sides,  and  to  fly  flashing  from  their  crests,  and  not  to 
be  set  astride  upon  them  like  a  peruke ;  and  waves  appear  to 
me  to  &11,  and  plunge,  and  toss,  and  nod,  and  crash  over,  and 
not  to  curl  up  lUce  shavings ;  and  water  appears  to  me,  whoi  H 
is  grey,  to  have  the  grey  of  stormy  air  mixed  with  its  own 
deep,  heavy,  thunderous,  threatening  blue,  and  not  the  grey  <i 
the  first  coat  of  cheap  paint  on  a  deal  door ;  and  many  otba 
such  things  appear  to  me,  which,  as  &r  as  I  can  conjecture  If 
what  is  admired  (tf  marine  painting,  appear  to  few  else ;  yet  I 
shall  have  something  more  to  say  about  these  men  presently, 
with  respect  to  the  effect  they  have  had  upon  Turner;  and 
scnnething  more,  I  hope,  hereafter,  with  the  help  of  illustratioiL' 

There  is  a  sea-piece  of  Ruysdael's  in  the  Louvre,'  which. 
S  21  Sutudaei  ^^^^  nothing  very  remarkable  in  any  quality  rf 
Stowfe,  md  '  art,  is  at  least  forceful,  agreeable,  and,  as  &r  as  it 
*''**"**^'  goes,  natural;  the  waves  have  much  £reedpm  d 

action,  and  power  of  colour ;  the  wind  blows  hard  over  the 

1  [See  cb.  svii  of  toL  iii.  ot  Modem  Paintert,  "  Of  the  Teubcrs  of  Tviaa' 
Thia,  aKiinj  w*b  a  Bcfaeme  of  iUnatntion,  only  partly  cwried  out  in  inliMqiMt 
TtduniM.] 

*  [Here,  in  ed.  3  only,  wu  the  foUoiriaK  footoote  : — 

"  fatheUat  edition  of  thii  work  waa  the  following  DMeage:'-'  I  wiahRn;*' 
dael  had  painted  ddo  or  two  rongli  aeaa.  I  beliave  if  he  nad  he  might  ham  ■'*' 
the  unhappr  public  from  much  grieroiu  victiminnr,  both  in  mind  and  podtti 
for  he  would  hare  ahown  that  Vaaderelde  and  Baekhuyaan  are  not  ^ 
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shwe,  and  the  ythole  {octuie  may  be  studied  wiUt  profit,  as  a 
"proai  that  the  deficiency  of  colour  and  everything  dse,  in 
Backhi^s^a's  works,  is  no  &ult  of  the  Dutch  sea.  There  is 
sublimity  in  eveiy  field  af  nature  firom  the  pole  to  the  line ; 
and  thou^  the  painters  of  one  country  are  often  better  and 
greater  universally  than  those  of  another,  this  is  less  because 
the  subjects  of  art  are  wanting  anywhere,  than  because  one 
country  or  one  age  breeds  mi^ty  and  thinking  men,  and 
another  none. 

Ruysdael's  painting  of  foiling  water  is  also  generally  agree- 
able ;  more  thui  agreeable  it  can  hardly  be  considered.  There 
appears  no  exertion  of  mind  in  any  of  his  wcvks ;  nor  are  they 
calculated  to  produce  either  harm  or  good  by  their  feeble 
influence.  They  are  good  furniture  pictures,  unworthy  of 
praise,  and  und^rving  of  blame. 

The  seas  of  Claude  are  the  finest  pieces  of  water-punting 
in  ancioit  art.  I  do  not  say  that  I  like  them,  because  they 
appear  to  me  selections  of  the  particular  moment  when  the 
sea  is  most  insipid  and  characterless ;  but  I  think  that  they 
are  exceedingly  true  to  the  forms  and  times  selected,  or  at 
least  that  the  tine  instances  of  than  are  so,  of  which  there 
are  exceedingly  few. 

On  the  right  hand  of  one  of  the  marines  of  Salvator,  in 
the  Pitti  palace,  there  is  a  passage  of  sea  reflecting  the  sunrise, 
which  is  thoroughly  good,  and  very  like  Turner ;  the  rest  of 
the  picture,  as  the  one  opposite  to  it,  utterly  virtueless.*    I  have 

mm^Mtiim.'  The  writer  has  to  thank  tbe  editor  of  Mnmjr'a  Handbook  of 
Faiating  in  Italf  for  pointing  ont  the  ovwaight  Ho  kad  paaaed  manf  dm 
in  tlie  LoDTra  before  the  above  paaa^e  waa  written,  bat  had  not  beoi  in  tlio 
habit  of  panaing  long  anywlwra  axeopt  in  the  iMt  two  natoM,  oontainlng  tiie 
piotnrae  of  the  Italiui  adiooL    The  oo^jectiiTs,  bowevor,  ahowa  that  he  had 


unfitting  him  for  the  taak  he  baa  uudertaJEeiL  that  fi 
galleriM  he  ha*  petaed  many  daya  on  the  aea-abora." 


The  Ma-pieoe  by  RoTadael  in  the  Louvre  ia  No.  2ft5&  For  Rnakin'i  early  atodiee 
in  that  gaUery  aeo  above,  IntrodoeUon,  p^  zx.  "In  tho  last  edition"  ahonld  have 
been  "in  tbe  former  edition*,"  a»  tbe  paiwge  in  qneetlon  ooenmd  in  ed«.  1  and  S, 
•N  below,  g  22  on  p.  526.] 

'  {ThotwopictareaareNo.4,  "HarbouratSnnriaa,"  and  No.  U,  "  Marina  View." 
In  hie  diary  of  184S  Rnaldn  haa  a  longer  note  on  the  two  pietnrea : — 

"The  little  bit  of  light  eeat  upon  the  water  with  the  retadon  of  the  nn 
feenHedbythenMind  imageof  it  i*  very  like  Tnmer,and  the  bertlntoertaialy 
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not  seen  »nj  other  instance  of  Salvator's  painting  water  with 
any  care ;  it  is  usually  as  conventional  as  the  rest  of  his  work, 
yet  eonventi<HiaUsm  is  peihaps  more  tolerable  in  water-punting 
than  elsewhere ;  and  if  his  trees  and  rocks  had  been  good,  the 
rivers  mi^t  have  been  genraally  accepted  without  objecti<HL 

The  merits  of  Poussin  as  a  sea  or  water  paint^  may,  I 
§22.  shoh  think,  be  sufficiently  determined  by  the  Deluge  in 
Pmurin.  the  Louvre,^  where  the  breaking  up  of  the  fountains 

of  the  deep  is  typified  by  the  capsizing  of  a  wherry  over  a  wdr. 

In  the  outer  porch  of  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice,  among  the 
mosucs  on  the  roof,  there  is  a  representation  of  the  Dduge. 
The  groimd  is  dark  blue;  die  rain  is  represented  in  bright 
white  undulating  parallel  stripes;  between  these  stripes  b 
seen  the  massy  outline  of  the  ark,  a  bit  between  each  strips 
very  dark  and  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  sky ;  but  it  hu 
a  square  window  with  a  bri^t  golden  border,  whit^  ^iHXm 
out  conspicuously,  and  leads  the  eye  to  the  rest :  the  sea  belov 
is  almost  concealed  with  dead  bodies. 

On  the  font  of  the  church  of  San  Frediano  at  Lucca  then 
is  a  representation  of,  possibly,  the  Israelites  and  Egyptians  in 
the  Red  Sea.  The  sea  is  typified  by  undulating  bands  of 
stone,  eadi  band  composed  of  three  strands  (almost  the  same 
type  is  to  be  seen  in  the  glass-painting  of  the  twelfth  and 

that  1  have  ever  Men  from  Salntoi'*  hand.  It  ihom  that  he  wanted  n* 
eapMitr  and  that  hia  powen  of  obMrvation  wen  keen,  but  all  in  vain  i)>iq( 
to  h'lM  HhalloiT,  deaultoiy,  and  vulgar  character.  Tbe  cool  li^t  of  the  wita 
is  very  admirable,  but  it  b  ■  pit7  that  his  execrable  taate  interiwea  emi  «ilt 
thie  piwge,  which  approachea  ver^  near  poebj.  The  figuns  which  ha  h« 
put  aninit  the  light  are  bathen  in  the  tmaiMet  attitndea,  utrlppii^  off  ihirt^ 
■tooldDg*,  etc.,  one  man  nalred  lying  on  hie  back  on  the  water,  fM  toitmMli 
to  ihow  the  painter'!  power  of  fbrefhorteolng.  All  the  rest  of  the  pictm 
Menu  painted  to  apt^  thia  pavage  of  light,  for  it  ia  all  in  eqnal  cold  pdntlw 
dajrHgnt,  having  no  refereno^  nor  relation,  to  the  prindpal  light,  and  tkt 
eonfhsed  and  vuneleae  Unea  of  the  ehipping  are  unworthy  even  of  Sdntor, 
who  oauall)'  has  wme  feelii^  for  composition,  if  for  nothing  elie.  The  MM 
piiM  may  be  taken  at  a  ftir  example  of  the  mnrdar  of  Natnre'e  finest  km*, 
which  is  BO  oommoD  with  hin,  but  hia  mnrdera  are  aeldom  ao  iiuapid  m  thii 
"  If  this  pietnre  be  bad,  however,  it  ia  a  mastor-piaoe  oompand  «tk  Ai 
other  oppoaite.    I  do  not  believe  thia  to  be  a  Salvator  at  alL  but  at  any  ntai 

■      ^ •    »dby»omeaign^W; 

t  gnMB  Amha,  aol  tM 

,  0  merit  whataoerer  of  any  kind."] 

1  [No.  7»,  "  Winter,  or  the  Gieat  Flood."] 
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thirteenth  centuries,  as  especially  at  Chartres).  These  bands 
'would  perhaps  be  hardly  ftalt  as  very  aqueous,  but  for  the  fish, 
which  are  interwoven  with  them  in  a  complicated  manner, 
their  heads  appearing  at  one  side  of  every  band,  and  their  tails 
at  the  other.^ 

Both  of  these  representations  of  deluge,  archaic  and  rude 
as  they  are,  I  consider  better,  more  suggestive,  more  inventive, 
and  more  natural  than  Poussin's.  Indeed,  this  is  not  saying 
anything  very  depreciatory,  as  regards  the  St.  Mark's  one ;  for 
the  glittering  of  the  golden  window  through  the  rain  is 
wonderfully  well  conceived,  and  ahnost  deceptive,  looking  as 
if  it  had  just  caught  a  gleam  of  sunlight  on  its  panes,  and 
there  is  something  very  sublime  in  the  gleam  of  this  li^t 
ahove  the  floating  corpses.  But  the  other  instance  is  suffici- 
ently grotesque  and  rude,  and  yet,  I  speak  witii  perfect  serious- 
ness, it  is,  I  think,  very  far  preferable  to  Poussin's.   . 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  just  mediiun  between  the 
meanness  and  apathy  of  such  a  conception  as  his,  and  the 
extravagance,  still  more  contemptible,  with  which  the  subject 
has  been  treated  in  modem  da,ys.*  I  am  not  aware  that  I  can 
refer  to  any  instructive  example  of  this  intermediate  courae ; 
for  I  fear  the  reader  is  by  this  time  wearied  of  hearing  of 
Turner,  and  the  plate  of  Turner's  picture  of  the  Deluge'  is  so 
rare  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  refer  to  it. 

It   seems  exceedingly  strange   that    the   great  Venetian 
painters  should  have  left  us  no  instance,  as  far  as  I 
know,  of  any  marine  effects  carefully  studied.     As  lad  Ftofw- 
aheady  noted  (pp.  188,  211),  whatever  passages  of  *r^-   O"'*'**- 
sea  occur  in  their  backgrounds  are  merely  broad 
extents  of  blue  or  green  surface,  fine  in  colour,  and  coining 

*  I  wn  here,  of  course,  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  the  subject  u  a  laod- 
>cape  only ;  many  mighty  examples  of  its  conceptiDn  occur  wliere  the  sea,  and 
all  other  adjuncts,  are  entirely  subservient  to  the  figures,  as  with  Ra&elle  and 
H.  Angela 

'  [F(tt  a  fiillar  diaeussioa  of  "Andeat  R«prtsanUtions  of  Water,"  see  Bttmet  ^ 
Vetttte,  vol.  L  Appwidix  21.1 

*  [Nov  No,  WS  in  the  National  Gallnr ;  exliiUted  at  the  Boval  Aeadnny  In  1813 ; 
d  by  J.  B.  Quillay .] 
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daik  usually  against  the  horiaon,  well  enou^  to  be  undo-- 
stood  as  sea  (yet  even  that  not  always  without  the  help  of  a 
ship),  but  utterly  uiu^farded  in  all  questions  of  completion 
and  detail  The  wat^  even  in  Titian's  landscape  is  almost 
always  violently,  though  gtandly,  conventional,  and  seldcnn 
forms  an  important  feature.  Among  the  religious  schools 
very  sweet  motives  occur,  but  nothing  which  for  a  mometit 
can  be  considered  as  real  water-painting.  Ferugino's  sea  is 
usually  veiy  beautifully  felt;  his  river  in  the  fresco  of  S**- 
Maddaloia  at  Florence  ^  is  freely  indicated,  and  looks  level  and 
clear;  the  reflections  of  the  trees  given  with  a  r^d  agxag 
stroke  of  the  brush.  On  the  whole,  I  suppose  that  the  best 
imitati<His  of  level  water  surfsce  to  be  found  in  ancient  art  are 
in  the  clear  Flemish  landscapes.  Cuyp's  are  usually  very  satis- 
ftctory ;  but  even  the  best  of  these  attain  nothing  more  than 
the  agreeable  suggestion  of  calm  pond  or  river.  Of  any  tola- 
able  representation  of  water  in  agitation,  or  under  any  circum- 
stances tiiat  faring  out  its  power  and  character,  I  koow  no 
instance  {i  and  the  more  capable  of  noUe  treatment  the  subject 
h^ipens  to  be,  the  more  manifest  invariably  is  the  painter's 
want  of  feeling  in  every  effort,  latA  of  knowledge  in  every  line 


[Tbe  foUowing  I>  the  venion  of  thii  cbaiitor  from  8  4  to  tbe  end,  aa  it  rtood  ia 
•da.  1  mad  2  :~]^ 

We  niiirt.  fint  state  a  few  of  the  constant  and  most  important  laws  vbii4 

'   regolate  the  appearance  of  water  under  all  drciunstanoes.    Tb^ 

9  4.  Omt«rai      g^c  not  dependent  merely  on  experience  or  obserration,  bat  are 

''"^  f^  all  demonstrable  from  the  mechanical  propertlea  of  wKter  and 

N^ff-.    Fin*  '-  Nothing  can  hinder  water  from  being  a  reflecting  "m-***"— 

ila  tatiotrtali^  but  dry  dust  or  filth  of  some  kind  on  its  surface.  VMj  water, 
^r^haUoa,  if  the  foul  matter  be  dissolved  or  suspended  in  the  liquid,  r^eets 
just  M  clearly  and  sharply  as  pure  water,  only  tbe  image  b 
coloured  by  the  hue  of  the  mixed  matter,  and  becomes  comparativeljr  brmni, 
or  dark.' 

'  [Perogino's  frasooM  are  in  the  CIiapteT-houso  of  8.  Maria  Uaddalena  da  ha. 
.  I — J i.__^  noticed  is  dMcribsd  at  gnater  length  in  the  next  rolnme,  sec  iL 


The  landaauM  here  nol 
■  [(Note  in  (d.  2,  a 
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II.  If  water  be  rippled,  the  «kle  of  every  ri|q)le  next  to  ns  reflects  a  pieee 
of  the  akj,  sad  the  aide  of  every  ripple  &rUieat  from  lu  reflect!  ,  ,  „  -,„ji 
A  piece  of  the  opposite  •h<Mre,  or  of  whatever  objects  samj  be  iZi^^^g^ 
beyood  the  ripple.  But  m  we  soon  lose  sight  of  the  farther  -'^  ^  "PP^ 
fides  of  the  ri{^lea  on  the  retiring  sur&ee,  the  whole  rippled  space  will  then 
be  reflective  of  the  shy  only.  Thus,  where  calm  distant  water  receives  redec- 
tiona  of  high  shores,  every  extent  of  rippled  surface  ^»pear>  aa  a  bright  line 
interrupting  that  reflection  with  the  colour  of  the  sky. 

III.  When  a  ripple  or  swell  is  seen  at  such  an  angle  as  to  aflbrd  a  view  of 
its  &rther  side,  it  carries  the  reflection  of  objects  farther  down 

than  calm  water  would.  Therefore  all  motion  in  water  ekngates  |  ^?''"  ^'^ 
reflectimis,  and  throws  tbem  into  confiued  vertical  lines.  rjy"*"*^ 

IV.  Rippled  water,  of  which  we  can  see  the  fiuiher  side  of  ""^"^ 

the  waves,  will  reflect  a  peqtendknlar  line  clearly,  a  bit  of  its  length  being 
given  on  the  side  of  each  wave,  and  eaaUy  joined  by  the  eye.  But  u  the  line 
slope,  its  reflcctkm  will  be  excessively  confused  and  dlsjirinted,  and  if  hori- 
aontal,  nearly  invisible. 

V.  Every  reflection  Is  the  image  of  the  reverse  of  just  so  much  of  the 
ol^ects  beside  the  water,  as  we  could  see  if  we  were  placed  ss 

much  under  the  level  of  the  water  as  we  are  actually  above  it.  3  '■  ^^ 
[We  cannot  see  the  reflection  of  the  top  of  a  flat  stone,  because  ^"^T^^ 
we  ooutd  not  see  the  real  top  of  the  stone  if  we  were  under  the 
level  of  the  water ;  and]  >  if  an  object  be  so  &r  back  from  the  bank,  that  if  we 
were  five  &ct  under  the  water  level  we  could  not  see  it  over  the  bank,  then, 
standing  five  feet  above  the  water,  we  shall  not  be  <U)le  to  see  its  image  under 
the  reflected  bank. 

VI.  But  if  the  object  subtend  the  proper  angle  for  reflection  it  does  not 
matter  how  gte*t  its  distance  may  be.     The  image  of  a  mountain  ^  „    „ 

fifty  miles  (^  is  as  dear,  in  pnqiortiou  to  the  clearness  of  the   ^«l^jL,  j. 
mountain  itself,  as  the  image  of  a  stone  chi  the  beach,  in  piopor-  ^^J^ 
ticn  to  the  clearness  of  the  stone  itself. 

VII.  There  is  no  shadow  on  clean*  water.     Every  darkness  on  it  is  rcflec- 
tiaa,  not  siiadow.     If  it  have  rich  colouring  matter  suspended  in 

it,  or  a  dusty  snrfsce,  it  will  take  a  feeble  shadow,  and  where  §  f^'^  '^ 
there  is  even  very  fidnt  and  variable  *  positive  colour,  as  in  the  ^j^^^,^^ 
sea,  it  will  take  something  like  shadows  in  distant  effect,  iMit 
never  near.  Those  parts  of  the  sea  which  appear  bright  in  sunshine,  as  opposed 
to  other  parts,  are  composed  of  waves  of  which  every  one  conveys  to  the  eye 
a  little  image  of  the  sun,  but  which  are  not  themselves  illumined  in  doing  so, 
for  the  light  on  the  wave  depends  on  your  positiou,  and  moves  as  you  move  ;  it 
cannot,  therefore,  be  positive  light  on  the  object,  for  you  will  not  get  the  light  to 
move  off  the  trunk  of  a  tree  becanse  you  move  away  ftom  it     The  horisontal 

matter  [misprinted  "  water  "  in  ed.  2]  be  insoluble,  sa  when  streams  are  chafed  with 
sand  or  yeilo*  sUuvial  loiL  the  reflection  is  fMded  snd  nearly  detitaiyed  by  its  prevalent 
colour,  ittuatk  the  eye,  while  it  remains  dear  at  a  distance  from  the  e^e.  For  full 
explanation  of  this  and  other  phenomeua  of  water,  especially  of  rule  viL,  vid«  Rip- 
^ngiUe's  Artitt  aad  Amalear'*  Magiumt  far  November  1843,"  (Here  rqiriutad  m 
Appendix  ii.  pp.  6S5-MI.) 

>  rBraoketed  matter  omitted  in  ed  2.] 

*  fSiein  eds.  1  and  2;  the  author  probably  wrote  "clear."] 

*  [Ed.  2  omits  "afseUe"  and  reads:  "iriiers  it  has  itaelf  ■  positive,"  etc.] 
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lines,  there&re,  out  by  clouds  on  the  sea,  «re  not  sfasdows,  bat  refleetiaiit.' 
Optical  effects  of  great  complication  take  place  by  means  of  refraction  and 
mirage,  but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  if  ever  there  is  a  real  shadow,  it 
is  cast  on  mist,  and  not  on  water.  And  on  clear  water,  near  the  eye,  there 
never  can  be  even  the  appearance  of  a  sbadow,  except  a  delicate  tint  on  the 
fioam,  or  transmitted  through  the  body  of  the  water,  as  through  air.  * 

These  rules  are  universal  and  incontrovertible.  Let  us  test  by  them  soum 
of  the  simplest  efiects  of  ancient  art.  Among  all  the  pictures 
i  10.  ITorfet  ^  of  Cknaletti  which  I  have  ever  seen,  and  they  are  not  few,  I 
*^*'"*^*''''  f^f  remember  but  one  or  two  where  there  is  any  variation  frcKn  one 
"J^^|T^^  method  of  treatment  of  the  water.  He  almost  alwaya  corcn 
^^^tf^  the  whole  space  of  it  with  one  raonottmoui  ripple,  conpoeed  rf 
tMifor,  *  o*t  of  "11  chosen,  but  perfectly  opaque  and  smooth  so- 

green,  covered  with  a  certain  number,  I  cannot  state  the  exact 
average,  but  it  varies  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  and  up- 
wards, according  to  the  extent  of  canvas  to  be  covered,  of  white  concaR 
touches,  which  are  vciy  properly  symbolical  of  ripple.  On  the  water  w 
prepared,  he  fixes  his  gondolas  in  very  good  perspective,  and  thm  far  no 
objection  is  to  be  made  to  the  whole  arrangement  But  a  gondola,  «8  even- 
body  knows,  is  a  very  long,  shallow  boat,  little  raised  above  the  water,  exeepi 
at  the  extremities,  but  having  a  vertical  beak,  and  rowed  by  two  men,  or 
sometimes  only  one,  fioiuiMg.  Consequently,  wherever  the  water  is  rip[ded,  ai 
by  Canalettl,  we  have,  by  our  fourth  rule,  only  a  broken  and  indistinct  image 
of  the  horizontal  and  oblique  lines  of  the  gcmdola,  but  a  tolerably  clear  one  rf 
the  vertical  beak,  and  the  figures,  shooting  down  a  long  way  under  or  aloag 
the  water.  What  does  Canaletti  give  us  ?  A  clear,  dark,  unbroken  reflectiaB 
of  the  whole  boat,  exeepl  the  beak  and  the  figure,  which  cast  none  at  alL  A 
worthy  beginning. 

Nest,  as  the  canal  retires  back  firom  the  eye,  Canaletti  very  properly  and 
.  .    . ,        geometrically  diminishes  the  sise  of  his  ripples,  until  be  aniva 

IJton/  *'  *°   **^°   "*''*  °^  aw>arently  smooth  water.      Now,  by  «r 

second  rule,  this  rippling  water,  ...  [as  in  the  text  aborts 
%  18,  p.  filS]  .  .  .  refiected  as  clear  and  sharp  as  in  a  quiet  lake.  Exemphi; 
Canaletti  t 

Observe,  I  do  not  suppose  Canaletti,  frequently  as  he  must  have  been  aflsat 
on  these  canals,  to  have  been  Ignorant  of  their  everydaj 
%  12.  Be  trred  appearance.  I  believe  him  to  be  a  shameless  asaerto-  it 
**'■"?"'  y*"^  whatever  was  most  convenient  to  htm  ;  and  the  convenience  d 
mM,  nu  tmpe-  ^^^^  ^^^  scientllic  arrangement,  is  indisputable.  For  in  the  Gnt 
place,  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  In  the  worid  .  .  .  [ai 
In  the  text  above,  g  18,  p.  514]  ...  as  the  ripple  wo^  have  been  &r  oC  It 
b  a  very  nervous  thing  for  an  ignorant  artist*  to  have  a  great  space  of  tt — ' 

*  The  exquisite  accuracy  of  Canaletti's  imitations  of  chiaroscuro  in  anihttectare  h 
no  degree  prove  [ric]  him  an  srtfsL  Any  mechanic  can  imitate  what  is  quiet  and  finite. 
It  is  only  when  we  have  motion  and  infinity,  as  in  water,  that  the  real  powerw  of « 
artist  are  tried.  We  have  already  seen  that  Canaletti  could  not  ^ve  the  eaa  ~*^ 
truths — the  infinite,  tliat  is  to  say — even  of  architecture ;  and  the  moment  he  to 
any  higher  auhject  hb  impotence  is  made  nuiiifest 

>  [See  Rnikin's  reply  to  crltioiBms  of  this  passsge.  Appendix  ii.  p.  SS6.] 
'  [Ed.  1  otnits  the  words  "  or  transmitted  .  .  .  uirougfa  ^r.] 
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■mooth  water  to  d««l  wHh,  dose  to  him,  too  far  down  to  take  reflectionB  from 
buUdinga,  and  yet  which  most  be  made  to  look  Rat  and  retiring  and  transparent. 
Canaletti,  with  his  aea-green  ...  [as  in  the  teit  above,  §  18,  p.  514]  .  .  .  trust- 
ing to  the  inaccuracy  of  observation  of  the  public  to  aeciire  him  irom  detec- 
tioo.     And  he  has  not  reckoned  without  his  hosL 

Now,  what  possibly  can  be  expected  from  any  part  of  the  worics  of  a  man 
who  is  either  thus  blind  to  the  broadest  &cts,  perpetually  before  g  , ,,  n-  /-.jv^ 
his  eyes,  or  else  who  sits  down  to  try  how  much  convenient  |^  nfailaur 
lying  the  public  can  digest?  It  would  be  hot  wasted  time  to 
lofik  in  him  for  finer  truth,  when  he  thus  starts  in  direct  defiance  of  the  most 
palpable.  Bnt  if  it  be  remembered  that  .  ,  .  [ss  in  the  text  above,  g  19, 
p.  515]  .  .  .  the  truths  of  colour  are  contradicted  by  Canaletti  by  the  thmisand, 
not  less  &tally,  though,  of  course,  less  demonstrably,  than  in  the  broad  cases 
presented  1^  his  general  arrangement 

I  shall  not  insult  any  of  the  works  of  modem  art  by  cmnparing  them  with 
this,  but  I  may  as  well  illustrate,  from  a  vignette  of  Turner,  the 
parUcnlar  truth  in  the  drawing  of  rippled  water  of  which  we  |.^*-,^'*^" 
Uve  been  speaking.     There  is  a  ripple  in  the  "Venice,"  given  ^^^ 
among  the  illustrations  to  Scott's  works,^  on  which  we  see  that  f„^^ 
the  large  black  gondola  on  the  right  casts  but  a  faint  reflection 
from  its  body,  while  the  upward  bend  of  the  beak  throws  a  long  and  decided 
one.     The  upright  figures  on  the  left  cast  white  light  on  the  water,  but  the 
bodt  in  which  they  are  standing  has  no  reflection  except  at  the  beak,  and  there 
a  dark  one.     The  two  behind  show  the  same  thing. 

Let  ns  next  look  at  a  piece  of  calm  water  by  Vandevelde,  such  as  that 
marked  113  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery.^     There  is  not  a  line  of 
ripple  or  swell  in  any  part  of  this  sea ;  it  Is  abaolutely  windless.   8^  »rron- 
Nothing  can  prevent  the  sea,  when  in  such  a  state  as  this,  from  ^^g„^^ 
receiviitg  reflections,  because  it  is  too  vast  and  too  frequently 
agitated  to  admit  of  anything  like  dry  dust  or  scum  on  its  surface,  and 
however  foul  or  thick  a  Dutch  sea  may  be  in  itself,  no  imtemat  filth  can  ever 
take  away  the  polish  and  reflective  power  of  the  surface.    Nor  does  Vandevelde 
appear  to  suppose  it  can,  for  the  near  boat  casts  its  image  with  great  fidelity, 
which  being  unprolonged  downwards.  Informs  us  that  the  calm  is  perfect.     But 
what  is  that  nndemeath  the  vessel  cm  the  right  ?     A  grey  shade,  descending 
like  smoke  a  little  way  below  the  hull,  not  <^  the  colour  of  the  hull,  having 
no  drawing  nor  detail  in  any  part  of  it,  ami  breaking  off  immediately,  leaving 
the  masts  and  sails  totally  unrecorded  In  the  water.     We  have  here  two  kinds 
of  fiUsehood.     Firet,  while  the  ship  is  nearly  as  clear  as  the  «>.i_ 

boats,  the  reBection  of  the  ship  is  a  mere  mist    This  is  false  by  n  ^'*?^ 
Hale  VI.     Had  the  ship  been  misty,  its  shadow  might  have  ^^^^^ 
been  so ;  not  otherwise.     Secondly,  the  reflection  of  the  hull  j^^^ 
would  in  nature  have  been  as  deep  as  the  hull  is  high  (or,  had 
there  been  the  slightest  swell  on  the  water,  deeper),  and  the  masts  and  sails 
would   all  have   been    rendered  with   fidelity,  especially  their  vertical  Unca. 
Nothing  could  by  any  possibility  have  prevented  their  being  so,  but  so  mm^ 
swell  on  the  sea  as  would  have  {Httlonged  the  hull  indefinitely.     Hence,  both 
the  colour  and  the  form  of  Vandevelde  s  reflection  are  Impossible. 


>  [In  vol.  X.  oftheJVots  Work*  <18S*\} 


'  [NowNo.68,"AOdni";  sae  above,  §  17,  p.  «12,  and  below,  p.  Ml.] 
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Here  agaiD)  u  in  the  caie  of  CanaletU,  I  do  not  suppoie  Vanderelde  b 
have  bccD  Ignonut  of  theae  emmnon  tniths ;  bat  purpooelj  and 
gj^^faopro-  wilfully  to  have  denied  tbem,  becawe  be  did  not  know  haw  U 
{MootrnM  »o<  "JWi^gei  *nd  was  afraid  of  them.  He  eridentlj  desired  to  giw 
fromim^aiiee.  *^  impiesaion  of  great  extent  of  xtr&ce  between  the  boat  aad 
the  ship,  and  tboaght  that  If  he  gave  the  reflecUtm  the  eji 
would  go  under  the  water  instead  of  along  it ;  and  that,  as  the  tops  of  tfai 
masts  would  come  down  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  sucfiMX,  the;  would  dcstiw| 
the  evidence  of  distance,  and  appear  to  set  the  ship  oioee  the  boat  instead  el 
beymd  it.  And  I  doubt  not,  in  such  awkward  hands,  that  such  would  udeed 
have  been  the  case.  I  think  he  estimated  his  own  powers  with  greid  accoiaiq 
and  coTTectnesa,  bat  he  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  excns«l  for  caating 
de&ance  in  the  teeth  of  nature,  and  painting  bis  surface  with  grej  hoviaontd 
lines,  as  is  done  by  nauticalljr  disposed  children ;  for  no  destruction  of  distancf 
in  the  ocean  is  so  serious  a  loss  as  that  of  its  liquidity.  It  is  better  to  feel  i 
want  of  extent  in  the  sea,  than  an  extent  which  we  might  walk  upon  or  pl^ 
at  billiards  upon.  And  though  Vandevelde's  eye  and  feeling  were  too  blnnt  to 
suffer  ranch  pain  from  his  wilful  libelling  of  nature,  he  ought  nri 
^^^-  ^^''  to  have  reckoned  so  boldly  upon  general  blindness.  Unobeervsat 
^^Z.u^  eyes  may,  indeed,  receive  almost  any  d^T««  of  «"»'  ^r  ^^ 
under  particular  circumstancea ;  bnt  I  cannot  believe  that  saj 
person  who  has  ever  floated  on  calm  sea,  can  stand  befixc  tka 
picture  without  feeling  that  the  whole  of  the  water  below  the  large  ship  lasb 
like  vapour  or  smoke.  He  may  not  know  why,  he  may  not  miss  tne  reflectiM, 
nor  expect  it,  but  he  mwf  feel  that  something  is  wrong,  and  that  the  iiasgt 
before  him  is  indeed  "  a  painted  ship — upon  a  painted  ocean." '  Perhaps  tk 
best  way  of  educating  the  eye  Cor  the  detection  of  the  filsehood  is  to  sbad 
before  the  mill  of  Hohbima,  No,  131,*  in  which  there  is  a  bit  of  decently  paintal 
water,  and  glance  from  one  picture  to  the  other,  when  Vandevelde's  will  mm 
become  by  comparison  a  pnfeet  slate-table,  having  scarcely  even  surbee  ■ 

Xce  to  recommend  it ;  for,  in  his  igoonnee  of  means  to  express  prcnimiy, 
unfortunate  Dutchman  has  been  reduced  to  Uaekem  his  sea  as  it  comes  itm, 
untilby  the  time  he  reaches  the  frame  it  looks  perfectly  spherical,  and  iaof  tk 
colour  of  ink.  What  Vandevelde  onghi  to  have  done,  and  how  both  the  &h» 
hood  of  his  present  work,  and  the  destruction  of  sur&be  which  be  fcAred,  tsigK 
have  been  avoided  altogether,  I  shall  show  In  the  third  chapter  of  this  seeUsa 
I  might  thus  proceed  through  half  the  pieces  of  water-painting  of  the  S 

masters  which  exist,  and  point  out  some  new  violation  <^ti^ 
§  10.  Angular  gome  peculiar  arrangement  of  error,  in  every  one ;  soiueU»a. 
^Z**"*!*  '^_^  indeed,  having  little  influence  on  the  general  effect,  bnt  ain^ 
i^.^1^  enough  to  show  us  that  the  painter  had  no  real  knowledge  i 
r^UctiontfVom  ^'^  subject,  and  worked  only  as  an  imitator,  liable  to  hll  i^ 
one  objeel.  the  most  ridiculous  migtakes  the  moment  he  quitted  his  maii 

In  the  picture  of  Cuyp,  No.  83,  Dulwich  Galley,"  it  is  exceediiwh 
difficult  to  understand  under  what  kind  of  mcnvl  or  intellectual  delosioo  w 
painter  was  induced  to  give  the  post  «t  the  end  of  the  bank  on  the  leA,i> 

■  iThe  AneUnl  Mariner,  part  ii.] 

*  rin  the  Dulvich  Gallery,  now  Nu.  87  :  "  Woody  LandscsM  with  a  L«r|t«  W«s- 
mill'  ;  for  other  references,  aea  Modem  Painter*,  yoI.  t.  pt  vicb.  v.§  i,eh.Tiu.  |lt*-I 

*  [See  above,  §  17,  p.  MI.] 
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ammeinu  radiating  reflecUons  or  •bvlowB ;  for,  in  the  first  pUce,  the  nut  {■ 
not  apt  to  caat  lwf-*-doaen  sbadowg  at  the  tame  time,  neither  w  water  nuialtj 
dt»poaed  to  reflect  one  line  in  six  directions ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  nipposlnj^ 
that  In  xnne  melancholjr  state  of  bewilderment  the  painter  had  supposed  these 
shadows  to  be  indicative  of  radiating  light  proceeding  fnim  the  aun,  it  is 
,  difficult  to  undentand  how  he  could  have  cast  the  shadow  of  the  ship  in  the 
distance  in  a  line,  which,  if  produced,  would  cut  half  of  the  shadows  of  the  post 
at  right  aiwles.  This  is  a  slight  passage,  and  one  not  likely  to  attract  atten- 
tion i  but  Ido  not  know  anything  more  perfectly  demonstntive  of  an  artist's 
entire  ignorance.  1  hone,  however,  and  think  it  probable — for  Cuyp  had 
lodied  at  nature,  and  i  can  scarcely  suppose  bjm  capable  of  committing 
anything  so  gross  as  this — that  the  shadows  of  the  post  may  be  a  picture- 
dealer's  improvement,  and  that  only  the  one  cast  by  the  ship  is  Cuyp's. 

["g  SO.  And  of  Paul  Potter,  in  casting  no  reflections  from  half-a-doien 
objects,"     (This  section  was  identical  with  lines  S-15  on  p.  AlK  above.)] 

We  can  scarcely  expect  after  finding  such  errors  as  these  in  the  painting  of 
ordinary  smooth  water,  to  receive  much  instruction  or  pleasure 
from  the  efforts  of  the  old  masters  at  the  more  difficult  forms  K^h^l'^"*^ 
and  features  of  water  in  motion.  If,  however,  all  form  and  2»o«mL'' ^«b»- 
fentare  be  abandoned,  and  &lling  water  be  selected  at  the  ^^^  mqw- 
moment,  and  under  the  circumstances  when  it  presents  nothing 
to  the  eye  but  a  few  breaking  flakes  of  foam  on  the  surface  of  a  dark  and 
colonrieaa  current,  it  is  then  far  easier  to  paint  than  when  it  is  smooth,  and 
accordingly  we  find  Claude  and  Poussin  succeeding  in  it  well,  and  throwing 
a  bit  of  breaking  foam  over  their  rocks  with  good  effect ;  ant)  we  find  Ruysdael 
carrying  the  matter  farther,  and  rendering  a  tow  waterfall  completely,  with 
great  Polity.  It  is  true  that  he  divests  his  water  of  colour,  and  is  often 
wanting  in  transparency,  bat  still  there  is  nothing  radically  wrong  In  his  work, 
and  this  is  saying  much.  What  falling  water  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  we 
shall  see  In  the  following  chapter. 

I  wish  Ruysdael  had  painted  one  or  two  rough  seas.'     I  believe  if  he  had, 
he  might  have  saved  the  nnhapOT  public  from  much  grievous 
victimising,  both  in  mind  and  pocket,  for  he  would  have  shown   8^^  PatnWty 
tluit  Vandevcide  and  Backhuysen  were  not  quite  sea-deities.    As    yl!^-^uatid 


ft   is,  I  believe  there  is  scarcely  such  another  instance  to  be 


Baekhajftsn. 


into  which  multitudes  fall  by  infection,  as  is  ivmiahed  by  the  value  set  upon 
the  works  of  these  men.  All  others  of  the  ancients  have  real  power  of  some 
Idnd  or  another,  either  solemni^  of  intention,  as  the  Poussins,  or  refinement 
of  feeling,  as  Claude,  or  high  imitative  accuracy,  as  Cuyp  and  Paul  Potter,  or 
iwpid  power  of  execution,  as  Salvator ;  there  is  something  in  all  which  onght 
to  be  admired,  and  of  which,  if  exclusively  contemplated,  no  degree  of  ad- 
miration,  however  enthusiastic,  is  unaccountable  or  unnatural.  But  Vandeveldp 
and  Backhuysen  have  no  power,  no  redeeming  quality  of  mind  ;  their  works 
Are  neither  reflective,  nor  eclectic,  nor  imitative  ;  they  have  neither  tone,  nor 
execaticm,  nor  colour,  nor  composition,  nor  any  artistieal  merit  to  recommend 
them  ;  and  they  present  not  even  a  deceptive,  much  less  a  real,  resemblance 
of  nature.  Had  they  given  us  staring  green  seas,  with  hatchet  edges,  such 
OS  'vre  see  "  Her  Majesty's  ships  so-and-so  "  fixed  into  by  the  heads  or  stems  in 

1  [See  above,  p.  fil6  ».] 
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the  outer  room  of  the  Academy,  the  thing  would  have  heen  eomprehendbfei 
there  is  a  natural  predilection  in  the  mind  of  man  for  green  wavei  witk 
curling  tops,  but  not  for  day  and  wool,  and  the  colour,  we  should  hare  tboagiit, 
would  have  been  repulsive  even  to  those  least  cognisant  of  form.  Wbstera 
,  may  be  the  chilliness,  or  mistiness,  or  opacity  of  a  Dnteh  dimitt 
^  ^^  *"*'  (*<='*'>>  there  is  no  water,  which  has  motion  in  it,  aod  vi  , 
'^l^^T'^  above  it,  which  ever  asnimea  such  a  grey  as  is  attributed  to  m 
'  by  these  painters  ;  cold  and  lifeless  the  general  effect  may  be, 
but  at  all  times  it  is  wrought  out  by  variety  of  hue  in  alt  its  parts ;  it  i«  a  gitf 
caused  by  coldness  of  light,  not  by  absence  of  colour.  And  how  little  tbe 
authority  of  these  men  is  worthy  of  trust  in  matters  of  effect,  is  suffidentlj 
shown  by  their  constant  habit  of  casting  a  coal-bluk  shadow  halfway  scidu 
tbe  picture  on  the  nearest  waves ;  for,  as  I  have  before  shown,  water  itidf 
Metwr  takes  any  shadow  at  all,  and  the  shadow  upon  foam  is  so  delicate  bi  tint 
and  so  broken  in  form  as  to  be  scarcely  traceable.  The  men  who  could  sUov 
themselves  to  lay  a  coal-black  shadow  upon  what  never  takes  any  shadow  tf 
all,  and  whose  feelings  were  not  hurt  by  the  sight  of  falsehood  so  dirtiM^ 
and  recoiled  not  at  the  shade  themselves  had  made,  can  be  little  wixthyn' 
credit  In  anything  that  they  do  or  assert  Then  their  foam  is  either  deposiUd 
in  spherical  and  tubular  concretions,  opaque  and  nnlMokeii,M 
t^rh^  **"*  surfaces  of  the  waves,  or  else,  the  more  eoramon  case,  it  ■ 

Sbrtifa  r«»-  ™*"*y  the  whiteness  of  the  waves  shaded  gradually  off,  si  if  it 
^^M«nw.  verc  the  light  side  of  a  spherical  object,  of  course  reprcscDtiif 
every  breaker  as  crested,  not  with  spny,  but  with  a  pof  <i 
■moke.  Neither  let  it  be  supposed  that,  in  so  doing,  they  had  any  intentits 
of  representing  the  vaporous  spray  taken  off  wild  waves  by  violent  wis'- 
That  magnificent  effect  only  tsjtea  place  on  large  breakers,  and  has  do  ip- 

Karance  of  smoke  except  at  a  little  distance ;  seen  near.  It  is  dusL  fist  tk 
Itch  painteim  cap  every  little  cutting  ripple  with  smt^e,  evidently  Inteodiil 
it  for  foam,  and  evidently  thus  representing  it  because  they  had  not  sufid^ 
power  over  the  brush  to  produce  the  broken  effect  of  real  spray.  Their  ma 
in  consequence,  have  neither  frangibllity  nor  brilliancy ;  they  do  not  bresk,  W 
evaporate ;  their  foam  neither  flies,  nor  sparkles,  nor  springs,  nor  wrettlM 
nor  curdles,  nay.  It  is  not  even  white,  nor  has  the  effect  of  white,  bat  of* 
dirty  effloreiicence  or  exhalation,  and  their  shine  are  inserted  into  this  siogiltf 
sea  with  peculiar  want  of  truth ;  for,  in  nature,  three  dm*' 
S  ^  .S!i^^  stances  contribute  to  disguise  the  waterline  upon  the  *o»i; 
™i^^|™^  —where  a  wave  Is  thin,  the  colour  of  the  wood  is  shown* 
1^       "  little  through  it — when  a  wave  is  smooth,  tbe  colour  of  tk 

'  wood  is  a  little  reflected  upon  it ;  and  when  a  wave  it  brakn 

its  foam  more  or  less  obscures  and  modifies  the  line  of  junction;  bcsi<it) 
which,  the  wet  wood  itself  catches  some  of  the  light  and  colour  of  tbe  i^ 
Instead  of  this,  the  wsterifne  of  the  Dutch  vcssek  is  marked  clear  snd  w 
all  round ;  the  water  reflecting  nothing,  showing  nothing  through  it,  "^ 
equally  defined  in  edge  of  foam  as  in  all  other  parts.  Fiiwlly,  the  curves  * 
their  waves  are  not  curves  of  pngeetion,  which  all  sea  llneiii^ 
l^ifc  "^  '^  *""  *''*  "•Kl"'*ti'>«  lines  of  ropes,  or  other  tough  and  coooeetrf 
a?»KW»"'"**  '••'*^'"-  Whenever  two  curves,  dissimilar  in  thcur  nature,  »«' 
in  the  sea,  of  course  they  both  break,  and  form  an  edge;  bst 
every  kind  of  curve,  catenary  or  conic.  Is  associated  by  these  painters  in  W^ 
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■dmired  disorder,  joined  indlKninlDstelj  by  their  eztremitiea.  Thfi  la  « 
point,  however,  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  ai^ue,  without  going  into  hirh 
mathematics,  Mid  even  then  the  nature  of  particular  curves,  as  given  by  the 
brush,  would  be  scarcely  denumstrable ;  and  I  am  the  less  disposed  to  take 
much  trouble  about  it  because  I  think  that  the  persona  who  are  really  fond 
of  these  works,  are  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  argiunent  I  can  understand 
why  people  like  Claude,  and  perceive  much  in  their  sensations  which  Is  right 
anu  legitimate,  and  which  can  be  appealed  to,  and  I  can  give  them  credit 
for  perceiving  more  in  him  than  I  am  at  present  able  to  perceive ;  but  when 
I  hear  of  persons  Aoiiei%  admiring  Backhuysen  or  Vandevelde,'  I  tbink  there 
must  be  something  physically  wrong  or  wanting  In  their  perceptions.  At 
least,  I  can  fonn  no  estimate  of  what  their  uotiona  or  feelings  are,  and  cannot 
hope  for  anything  of  principle  or  opinion  common  between  us,  which  I  can 
address  or  understand. 

The  seas  of  Claude  are  the  finest  pteees  of  water  painting  in  ancient  art 
I  do  not  say  that  I  like  them  because  they  appear  to  me  selec- 
tions  of  the  particular  moment  when  the  sea  is  most  insipid  and   "J'^L^Tf  ''^ 


characterless ;  but  I  think  that  they  are  eaceedingly  true  to   TMrtr^MO- 

the  forma  and  time  selected,  or  at  least  that  the  fine  Instances  „^f,_ 

of  them  are  so,  of  which  there  are  exceedingly  few.'     Anything 

and    everything   is  fathered   upon   him,  and   he   probably   committed  many 

mistakes   himself,  and   was  occasionally  right  rather  by  accident  than  1^ 

knowledge. 

Claude  and  Ruysdael,  then,  may  be  considered  as  the  only  two  men -among 
the  old  masters  who  could  paint  anything  like  water  in  extended  spaces  or  in 
action.  The  great  ntass  of  the  landscupe  painters,  though  they  sometimes 
succeeded  in  the  imitation  of  a  pond  or  a  gutter,  display,  whenever  they  have 
space  or  opportunity  to  do  so,  want  of  feeling  in  every  effort,  and  want  of 
knowledge  in  eveiy  line. 

'  rHie  passage,  "  The  aeaH  .  .  .  few,"  occurred  also  in  the  third  and  later  editions ; 
see  above,  §  21,  p.  517.] 
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OF  WATER,  AS  PAINTED  BY  THE  MODERNS 

Thebe  are  few  men  among  modem  landscape  painters  vbo 
cannot  paint  quiet  water  at  least  suggestively,  if 
l,^;,^'^^'  not  fcithfully.'  Those  who  are  incapable  of  dcnng 
^*^*»  this  would  scarcely  be  considered  artists  at  all; 
water.  Tke  and  anything  like  the  ripples  <^  Canaletto,  or  the 
Mw  (/■«««-  black  shadows  of  Vandevelde,  would  be  looked 
upon  as  most  unpromising,  even  in  the  work  of  a 
novice.  Among  those  who  most  fully  ^preciate  and  render 
the  qualities  of  space  and  surface  in  calm  water,  perhaps 
Copley  Fielding  stands  first  His  expanses  of  windl^  laike 
are  among  the  most  perfect  passages  of  his  wnks;  for  be 
can  give  siufece  as  well  as  depth,  and  make  his  lake  look 
not  only  clear,  but,  which  is  far  more  diiBcult,  lustrous.  He 
is  less  dependent  than  most  of  our  artists  upon  reflecti<xi: 
and  can  give  substance,  transparency,  and  extent,  where  an- 
other painter  would  be  reduced  to  paper ;  and  he  is  exquisitely 
refined  in  his  expression  of  distant  breadth,  by  the  ddicate 
line  of  ripple  interrupting  the  reflection,  and  by  aerial  qualities 
of  colour.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  purer  or  more  refined  than 
his  general  feeling  of  lake  sentiment,  were  it  not  for  a  want  of 
simi^icity,  a  fondness  for  {nretty,  rather  than  impressive  colour, 
and  a  consequoit  want  of  some  of  the  higher  expressiim  of 
repose.' 

Hundreds  of  men  might  be  named,  whose  works  are  highly 

>  rF»T"munm«tirelr,  If  notUthfUllv/'Mb.  1  and  S  md,  "  rMpecUUy  and  faitk- 
fuUv,  ifnotbMntifuIlr.-^ 

*  [Bda.  1  wd  2  mdd  :— 

"  He  i*  a  little  apt  to  mutftke  tbe  aOected  fat  the  poetiad.  Some  ef  Ui 
erening  putagee  of  aeaahore  with  calm  lea,  era  veiy  peifaet ;  aod  b*  m 
peculiarly  daring  and  auceeatf  ul  in  the  traetntent  of  esteiudre  rippled  mu&ae  1 
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instructive  in  the  management  of  calm  water.'     Stand  for  half 
an  hour  beside  the  Fall  of  SchafiFhausen,  on  the 
north  side  where  the  rapids  are  long,  and  watch  laeri^brigia 
bow  thfe  vault  of  water  first  hends,  unbroken,  in  ^a^'"^- 
pure  polished  velocity,  over  the  arching  rocks  at  '  - 

the  brow  of  the  cataract,  coveiing  them  with  a  dome  of  crystal 
twenty  feet  thick,  so  swift  that  its  motion  is  unseen  except 
i^n  a  foam-globe  from  above  darts  over  it  like  a  falling  star ; 
,  and  how  the  trees  are  lighted  above  it  under  all  their  leaves,  at 
I  tJie  instant  that  it  breaks  into  foam ;  *  and  how  all  the  hollows 
qS  ikai  foam  bum  with  green  fire  like  so  much  shattering 

<  [EdB.  1-i  BDtitle  thU  section,  "  §  2.  The  calm  rivere  of  De  Wint,  J.  Hulluid," 
«t&,  and  re»d  :— 

"Hundreds  .  .  .  c«lmirBtw.  De  Wint  ia  aiuKuUrly  powerful  and  eertain, 
exquidtelv  bright,  and  vigorous  in  colour.  The  late  John  Varley  produced 
soDM  nohw  paaaagw.  1  hava  aaen,  some  aeran  years  agO|  works  by  J .  Holland, 
I  which  were,  1  think,  ••  netx  pnrfectioD  a«  watercolonr  can  be  carried— for 
bondfiie  truth,  refined  aqd  finished  to  the  highest  degree.  [But  he  has  since 
tbat  time  produced  wane  pktares  every  year ;  and  hu  ftte  appears  irrecorer~ 
,  able,  unless  by  a  very  strong  effort  and  a  total  change  of  system.     ' ■' 


scarcely  refer  to  the  calms  of  Stsnfield  and  Callcott;  of  whose  excellence  it 
I  is  better  to  nv  nothing  than  little.     I  only  wiafa  that  they  both,  eapeeiaUy 

the  latter,  would  be  a  little  lees  cold.]* 

"[§3.  The  eharaeterofbright,andfiolent,  Ulingwater.]   Butthepower 
[  of  modem  artists  is  not  broo^t  out  until  they  have  greater  difficulties  to 

etru^le  with.     Stand  for  half  an  hour,"  etc. 
*  Eds.  3  and  4  omit  the  passage  bracketed  above.      For  De  Wint,  see  above, 

fi.  199  fi.,  Bud  q^  pp.  270  n.,  397,  44fi,  63fi ;  for  Varley,  p.  27fi  n.  James  Holland 
1800-1870)  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  BritiBh  Artists  and  also  of  the  Old  Water- 
'  Colour  Society ;  drawings  by  him  may  be  teen  in  the  Victoria  and  jUbert  (South 
Kensingtan)  Museom,  He  also  painted  in  oils,  and  two  of  his  pictures  are  In  the  Tata 
Gallerjr.  In  a  letter  to  his  fether  (Faido,  Aug.  IS,  18iS)  Ruskin  refers  to  Holland's 
rec^bon  of  hli  criticisms  : — 

"  Poor  Holland  writes  aiiwularly  good-humou  redly,  for  I  was  very  bard 
upon  him.     1  hope  he  will  enable  me  to  treat  him  more  kindly  after  tbia ;  he 
baa  the  power,  but  he  seams  to  me  to  be  a  little  too  •alf-tanght  and  to  want 
discipline." 
It  will  be  seen  that  nltimately  Ruskin  deleted  bis  eritidsms.] 
'  rTbis section,  from  "Stand  for  half  an  hour"  to  "punile  and  sUver,"  Is  §  29  Id 
AwMet  AffTMlM,  where  at  thispoint  Ruskin  inserted  the  following  note  :— 

"  Well  noticed.    The  drawing  of  the  ftll  of  Schaffhansen,  which  I  made  at 
the  time  of  writing  this  study,  was  one  of  the  very  few,  either  by  other  draughts- 
men or  myself,  which  I  have  seen  Turner  pause  at  with  serious  attention?' 
Tbe   drawing  by  Ruskin   was  No.   28  in  the  American  exhibition  arranged  by 
IVofeneorC  £.  Norton  in  1879.     In  the  catalogue  the  following  "extract  from  letter, 
1874,"  was  given  r— 

"That  drawing  of  the  &Ils  of  SchafFhausen  is  the  only  one  of  mine  I  ever 
saw  Turner  interested  in.  He  looked  at  it  long,  eridentlv  with  pleasure,  and 
shook  his  finger  at  it  one  evening,  staodiug  by  the  fire  in  the  old  Deomark 
Hill  dtawing-room.  How  destiny  does  mock  us  I  Fancy  if  I  had  bbn  to 
diake  fingers  at  me  now  ! "] 
ai.  2l 
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duyso[wase;  and  how,  ever  and  anon,  startling  you  with  its 
white  fltuh,  a  jet  of  spray  leaps  hissing  out  at  the  &11,  like  a 
rocket,  bursting  in  the  wind  and  drivoi  away  in  dust,  filling 
the  air  with  light ;  and  how,  through  the  curdling  wreaths  of 
the  restless  crashing  abyss  below,  the  blue  of  the  water,  paled 
by  the  foam  in  its  body,  shows  purer  than  the  sky  thixm^ 
white  rain-cloud ;  while  the  shuddering  iris  stoops  in  trannlous 
stillness  ovar  all,  &ding  and  flushing  alternately  through  the 
choking  s[»ay  and  shattered  sunshine,  hiding  itself  at  last 
anuNOg  the  thick  golden  leaves  which  toss  to  and  fro  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  wild  water;  their  dripping  masses  lifted  at 
intervals,  like  i^eaves  of  loaded  com,  by  some  stronger  gush 
from  the  cataract,  and  bowed  again  upon  the  mossy  rocks  as 
its  roar  dies  away ;  the  dew  gushing  from  their  thick  brandies 
through  drooping  clusters  of  emerald  herbage,  and  spariding  in 
white  threads  along  the  dark  rocks  of  the  shore,  feeding  the 
lichens  which  chase  and  chequer  them  with  purple  and  silver. 
I  believe,  when  you  have  stood  by  this  for  half  an  hour,  yoa 
will  have  discovered  that  there  is  something  more  in  nature 
%3.A4giiienbf  than  has  been  given  by  Ruysdael.  Probably  yoo 
sei^Ud.  Thrill  not  be  much  disposed  to  think  of  any  mcwtal 

work  at  the  time ;  but  when  you  look  back  to  what  you  have 
aeaa,  and  are  inclined  to  c<Hnpare  it  with  art,  you  will  remenh 
ber,  or  ou^t  to  remember,  Nesfield/  He  has  shown  extra- 
ordinary feeling,  both  for  the  colour  and  the  spirituality  of  a 
great  waterfall ;  exquisitely  delicate  in  his  management  of  the 
changeful  veil  of  spray  or  mist,  just  in  his  curves  and  coo- 
Unas,  and  rich  in  colour,^  if  he  would  remember  that  in  all 

1  {WlUlam  Andrew  Neifivld  <i:^«-lBBl),  u  «  UantnuBt  Id  tlia  armj,  Mnad  in  tb 
PwiaaalBT  und«r  WeUinfton.  In  1823  lie  wm  elected  a  member  of  the  Wwttffkimt 
SocMy,  where  he  exhibited  till  1SA2,  after  whiok  tinie  he  followed  the  p     '     * 


ImndKape-gwdener.    Many  of  the  improvemeRts  in  the  London  ftAm  and  eA  Ka« 
w«re  corHod  oat  under  hit  direction.    For  another  reference  to  NeaSeU,  m*  hela*. 


8'|,^.l 


1-4  read:— 

and  unequalled  in  colour,  exeept  by  Turner.  None  of  our  iratfir  reler 
painters  oan  approach  him  in  the  manofement  of  the  rariable  hnee  of  dav 
water  oier  weeded  rock* ;  bat  hU  faeUiig  for  it  often  lea4i  hun  >  little  toe  bt, 
and,  like  Copley  Fielding,  be  loiei  sight  of  dmplidty  and  digoitr  for  the  ■)» 
of  delicacy  or  prettinees.  Hi>  water-falU  ar«,  however,  nnaqitalled  in  ttuir 
way ;  and  if  he  would,"  etc.] 
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sucfa  sooEies  thoe  is  much  gloom  as  well  as  much  a|dakdour, 
and  relieve  the  lustre  of  his  attractive  passages  of  coJour  vith 
mate  definite  and  prevaloit  greys,  and  give  a  little  nuMe  sub- 
stance to  parts  of  his  picture  unaffected  by  spny,  his  wa4c 
would  be  nearly  perfect.  His  seas  are  also  most  instructive ; 
a  little  cfHifiised  in  chiaroscuro,  but  refined  in  form  and 
admirable  in  colour. 

J.  D,  Harding  is,  I  thii^  nearly  unequalled  in '  the  dravaing 
of  running  water.  I  do  not  know  what  Stanfield 
would  do;  I  have  never  seen  an  important  {Hece  MtK^^f"'^ 
of  torrent  drawn  by  him ;  but  I  believe  even  he  j"^*^  'C^ 
could  scarcely  contend  with  the  magnificent  aban- 
don <A  Harding's  brush.  There  is  perhaps  nothing  which  tells 
more  in  the  drawing  of  water  than  decisive  and  swift  execu- 
tion; iat,  in  a  n^id  touch  Uie  hand  naturally  fidls  into  the 
very  curve  of  fHOJection  which  is  the  afastdute  truth;  while 
in  slow  finish,  all  precision  of  curve  and  character  is  certain 
to  be  lost,  except  undra  the  hand  of  an  unusually  powerful 
master.  But  Harding  has  both  knowledge  and  velocity,  and 
the  foil  of  his  torrents  is  bey<»id  {muse;  impatient,  chafing, 
substantial,  shattering,  crystalline,  and  c^ricious ;  full  of 
various  form,  yet  all  apparently  instantaneous  and  accidental ; 
nothing  omvaitional,  nothing  d^^kdoit  upim  pandlel  lines 
or  radiating  curves ;  all  brokoi  up  and  dashed  to  pieces  over 
the  irregular  rock,  and  yet  all  in  unity  of  moticxi.  The  colour 
also  of  Yasfal&ng  and  twight  water  is  very  perfect ;  .^  suooimw; 
but  in  the  dark  and  level  parts  of  his  torrents  he  it»dfiiab»$qt 
has  employed  a  cold  grey,  which  has  hurt  some  of  *^' 
bis  best  pictures.  His  grey  in  shadows  under  rocks  or  dark 
reflections  is  admirable ;  but  it  is  when  the  stream  is  in  full 
lij^t,  and  unaffected  by  reflectitms  in  distance,  that  he  gets 
wrong.  We  believe  that  the  &ult  is  in  want  of  expresmon 
of  darkness  in  the  colour,  making  it  appear  like  a  positive 
hue  of  the  water,  for  which  it  is  much  too  dead  and  cold. 

I  [Ed*.  1  and  e  TNd  :—"  J.  D.  Harding  u,  I  tfalnk,  of  all  men  Uviug,  and  thetv- 
fon,  oartainlv,  of  all  wbo  hare  ever  lived,  tbe  greatest  maater  hi,"  ete.,  adding  aa  a 
footjurte,  "  Tumor  it  an  exoaptioi)  to  all  rulei ;  Mid  wbenever  I  ipnalr  gaoenlljr  he  la 
to  be  eeoaklMed  aa  •iieh."] 
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Harding  seldom  paints  sea,  and  it  is  well  for  Stanfield  that 
he  does  not,  or  the  latter  would  have  to  look  to  his  crown. 
All  that  we  have  seen  from  his  hand  is,  as  coast  sea,  quite 
feultless;  we  only  wish  he  would  paint  it  more  frequently; 
always,  however,  with  a  veto  upon  French  fishing-boats.  In 
the  Exhibiticm  of  1842,'  he  spoiled  one  of  the  most  supo-b 
pieces  of  sea-shore  and  sunset  which  modem  art  has  produced, 
with  the  pestilent  square  sail  of  one  of  these  clumsy  craft, 
from  which  the  eye  could  not  escape. 

Before  passing  to  our  great  sea-painter,  we  must  again 
it.  n»t«aof  refer  to  the  works  of  Copley  Fielding.  It  is  with 
^121^^^'  his  sea  as  with  his  sl^,  he  can  only  paint  one, 
fraetmnd  aod  that  an  easy  one,  but  it  is,  for  all  that,  an 
"****■  impressive  and  a  true  otic*     No  man  has   ever 

given,  with  the  same  flashing  freedom,  the  race  of  a  miming 
tide  under  a  stiff  breeze ;  nor  caught,  with  the  same  grace 
and  precision,  the  curvature  of  the  breaking  wave,  arrested 
or  accelerated  by  the  wind.  The  forward  fling  of  his  foam, 
and  the  impatient  run  of  his  surges,  whose  quick  redoubling 
dash  we  can  almost  hear  as  they  break  in  their  haste  upon 
their  own  bosoms,  are  nature  itself;  and  his  sea  grey  (v 
green  was,  nine  years  ago,  very  ri^^t  as  colour,  always  a 
little  wanting  in  transparency,  but  nevo*  cold  or  toneless. 
Since  that  time,  he  seems  to  have  lost  the  sense  of  green- 
ness in  water,  and  has  verged  more  and  more  on  the  pur|de 
and  black,  with  imhappy  results.  His  sea  was  alwa3rs  de- 
pendent for  effect  on  its  light  or  dark  relief  against  the  sky, 
even  when  it  possessed  colour;  but  it  now  has  lost  local 
colour  and  transparoiicy  t<^[ether,  and  is  Uttle  more  than  a 
study  of  chiaroscuro.* 

There  is  indeed  one  point  in  all  his  seas  deserving  especial 
[ffaise,  a  mariced  aim  at  character.     He  desires,  especially  in 

I  [Na.  70  in  the  Old  Water^^lour  Sodety'i  Ezhlbitioii  of  that  fear :  "  Hastily 


'  [Sea  aboTB,  pt  ii.  asc  lU.  eh.  iv.  g§  8-10,  pp.  306-0.] 

>  [Bda.  1,  8.  and  3  nad  :— 

"  study  of'  ehiaroscuro  in  an  azeeeding'ly  lU-choaen  gnj.  Beaidca,  the  par- 
■wtnal  npetition  of  the  aama  idea  is  aingiilarly  woakenin^  to  the  Bind. 
ReUiiig,  in  all  hit  life,  can  onlf  be  eanEddered  ■•  having  {mtdaoed  owe  aaa 
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his  hAter  works,  not  so  much  to  produce  an  agreeable  picture, 
a  scientific  piece  of  arrangement,  or  deli^tful  « ;_  /(,  4^ 
melody  of  c<dour,  as  to  make  us  feel  tiie  utter  aim  at  luuir- 
desolation,  the  cold,  withering,  frozen  hopeless-  *"*'* 
ness  of  the  continuous  storm  and  merciless  sea.  And  this  is 
peculiarly  remarkable  in  his  denying  himself  all  colour,  just 
in  the  little  bits  which  an  artist  of  infraior  mind  would  paint 
in  sienna  and  cobalt.  If  a  piece  of  broken  wreck  is  allowed 
to  rise  for  an  instant  tbrou^  the  boiling  foam,  though  the 
blue  stripe  of  a  sailor's  jacket,  or  a  red  rag  of  a  flag  would 
do  all  our  hearts  good,  we  are  not  allowed  to  have  it ;  it  would 
make  us  too  comfortable,  and  prevent  us  &om  shivering  and 
.shrinking  as  we  look ;  and  the  artist,  with  admirable  intention 
and  most  meritorious  self-denial,  expresses  his  piece  of  wreck 
with  a  dark  cold  brown.  Now  we  think  this  aim 
and  effort  worthy  of  the  very  highest  praise,  and  ^dnKy  in  tie 
we  only  wish  the  lesson  were  taken  up  and  acted  »^»*«toft««^ 
on  by  our  other  artists ;  but  Mr.  Fielding  should 
remember  that  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  done  with  success 
unless  by  the  most  studied  managemmt  of  the  general  tones 
of  the  picture ;  for  the  eye,  deprived  of  all  means  of  enjojring 
the  gr^  hues,  merely  as  a  contrast  to  bright  points,  becomes 
paii^illy  fastidious  in  the  quality  of  the  hues  themselves,  and 
demands  for  its  satisfaction  such  melodies  and  richness  of  grey, 
as  may  in  some  degree  atone  to  it  for  the  loss  of  points  of 
stimulus.  That  grey  which  would  be  taken  frankly  and  freely 
for  an  expression  of  gloom,  if  it  came  bdiind  a  ydlow  sail  or 
a  red  cap,  is  examined  with  invidious  and  merciless  intentness 
when  there  is  nothing  to  rdieve  it ;  and,  if  not  able  to  bear 
the  investigation,  if  neither  agreeable  nor  variable  in  its  hue, 
renders  the  picture  weak  instead  of  impressive,  and  unpleasant 
instead  of  awfuL  And  indeed  the  management  of  nature 
mi^t  teach  him  this ;  for  though,  when  using  violent  contrasts, 

picture.  The  othen  uw  duplicates.  He  ought  to  ko  to  lome  sea  of  perftct 
cleamMa  ftnd  brilllMit  colour,  as  that  on  the  coast  ofCornmll  or  of  the  Oulf 
of  Genera,  and  atudr  it  rtenilr  In  broad  dayliirht,  with  no  Mack  cloude  or 
drifting  rain  to  faolphitn  out  of  hii  diiBculties.  He  would  then  both  le«ra  hb 
rtreuffth  and  add  to  it." 

"{g  a  Itahighaimatcbanetar.]    But  there  in  oiia  point,"  ete.] 
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she  frequently  makes  her  gloom  somewhat  monotonous*  the 
8  0  ForWuef  ''"'°'*®°*  she  gives  up  her  vivid  colour,  and  de- 
Ougnifi  ^  pends  upon  her  desolation,  that  moment  she  b^[iiis 
"■'"'*■  to  steal  the  greens  into  her  sea-grey,  and  the  browns 

and  yellows  into  her  cloud-grey,  and  the  expres$i<Hi  of  variously 
tinted  light  throu^  all.  The  Land's  End,'  and  Lowestoft, 
and  Snowstorm  (in  the  Academy,  1842)  *  of  Turner  are  notbing 
more  than  passages  of  the  most  hopeless,  desc^te,  uncontrmsted 
gieys,  and  yet  are  three  of  the  very  finest  pieces  of  colour 
Ihat  have  come  from  his  hand.  And  we  sincerely  hc^  tluct 
Mr.  Fielding  will  gradually  perceive  the  necessity  of  sudi 
studied  melodies  of  quiet  colour,  and  will  neither  fidl  faw^ 
into  the  old  tricks  di  contrast,  nor  continue  to  paint  with 
purple  and  ink.  If  he  would  only  make  a  few  caieM  studies 
of  grey  from  the  mixed  atmosphere  of  spray,  rain,  and  mist 
of  a  gale  that  has  been  three  days  hard  at  work ;  not  of  t 
rainy  squall,  but  of  a  persevering  and  powerful  storm,  and  not 
where  the  sea  is  turned  into  milk  and  magnesia  by  a  ^lalk 
coast,  but  where  it  breaks  pure  and  greoi  on  grey  slate  or 
white  granite,  as  along  the  cli£fs  of  Cornwall;  we  think  hit 
^ctures  would  present  some  of  the  finest  examples  dl  high 
intmtion  and  feeling  to  be  found  in  modem  art. 

The  works  of  Stanfield  evidently,  and  at  all  times,  patxseed 
« 10.  wvrkt  from  the  hand  of  a  man  who  has  both  thorou^ 
%J^^^^  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  thorou^  acquaint- 
jkHMb^  tmd  ance  with  all  the  means  and  principles  of  art.  We 
p»Mri  never  criticise  them ;  because  we  feel,  the  mi»neot 

we  look  carefully  at  the  drawji^  of  any  sin^e  wave,  that  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  master  is  much  gresttf  than  our 
own ;  and  therefore  believe  that  if  anything  c^fends  us  in  any 
part  cS.  the  work,  it  is  nearly  certain  to  be  our  &ult,  and  not 
the  pointo's.  The  local  colour  of  Stanfield's  sea  is  singulariy 
true  and  powerful,  and  entirely  indqiendent  of  any  tricks  of 

'  Nor  ia  Mr.  Fielding  without  «  model  ia  ai^  hx  tie 

(di»wiiig)  18  the  "  Lonnhipa  UfhthooacL  VtaS*  Eod  "  :  n> 
Wlow,  p.  MflL  "LowMtoft"  !■  engreved  in  No.  22  fa  Kitglmtd  amd  Wakt.  lie 
"SBOwttorai"  b  No.  A30  in  the  Nfttional  GeUei?  :  see  below,  p.  jm  m.] 
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'Und'sEnd'  .  .  ."] 

»  [The  "  Land's  find"  (dn 
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diiaroscuro.  He  will  carry  a  mighty  wave  up  against  the 
diy,  and  make  its  v^ole  body  dark  and  substantial  agunst 
the  distant  lifj^t,  using  all  the  while  nothing  mwe  than  chaste 
and  unexa^^erated  local  colour  to  gain  the  relief.  His  surface 
is  at  <»ice  lustrous,  transpar^it,  and  accurate  to  a  hair^s-lnreadth 
in  every  curve ;  and  he  is  entirely  independent  of  daric  ^es, 
deep  blues,  driving  spray,  or  any  other  means  of  concealing 
want  of  form,  or  atoning  for  it.  He  fears  no  difficulty,  desires 
no  assistance,  takes  his  sea  in  open  daylight,  under  general 
sunshine,  and  paints  the  element  in  its  pure  colour  and  com- 
plete forms.  But  we  wish  that  he  were  less  g^,  b^^mm 
powerful,  and  more  interesting;  or  that  he  were  <^/«*«nff- 
a  little  less  Diogenes-like,  and  did  not  scorn  all  that  he  does 
not  want.  Now  that  he  has  shown  us  what  he  can  do  without 
such  uds,  Mre  wish  he  would  show  us  what  he  can  do  with 
them.  He  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  wanting  in  what  we 
have  just  been  praising  in  Fielding,  impressiveness.  We  should 
like  him  to  be  less  clever,  and  more  i^ecting ;  less  wonderful, 
and  more  terrible;  and,  as  the  very  first  step  towards  such 
an  end,  to  learn  how  to  conceal'  We  are,  however,  trenching 
upcm  matta^  wiUi  which  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do ; 
our  concern  is  now  only  with  truth,  and  one  work  of  Stanfield 
alone  presoits  us  with  as  much  ccmcentrated  knowledge  of 
sea  and  sky,  as,  diluted,  would  have  lasted  any 
<Hie  of  the  old  masters  his  life.  And  let  it  be  imt^trmik 
especially  observed,  how  extensive  and  how  various  pr*f»t*dt^ 

.".,•',.,  ,  .  mwtorn  art. 

IS  the  truth  of  our  modem  nuisters ;  how  it  com- 
prises a  complete  history  of  that  nature,  of  which,  £rom  the 
ancients,  you  only  here  and  there  can  catch  a  stammering 
descriptive  syllable ;  how  Fielding  has  ^ven  us  every  character 
of  the  quiet  lake,  Robscm  *  of  the  mountain  tarn,  De  Wint 

*  I  ought  before  to  have  allitded  to  the  woriu  of  the  late  G.  RolMOit. 
The;  are  somewhat  feeble  '  in  exeeutkni,  but  there  is  a  feeUng  of  the  character 
of  deep  calm  vatcr  in  diem  quite  unequalled,  and  diffetent  frain  the  worits  and 
tbongbta  of  all  other  men. 

'  [Ed*.  1  and  2  read :  "  to  lawn  what  ia  now  in  M«  art  the  od«  thiof  wanting— 
bow  to  €onc4Bl,"l 

*  [1!d«.  1-4,  ^'  a  Ihtle  diMgrMaUe."     For  Robwm,  aM  above,  p.  193  n.] 
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of  the  lowland  riv^,  Nesfield  of  the  radiant  cataract,  Hurdii^ 
of  the  roaring  torrent.  Fielding  of  the  desolated  sea,  Stanfield 
of  the  blue,  open,  boundless  ocean.  Arrange  all  this  in  your 
mind,  observe  the  perfect  truth  of  it  in  all  its  parts,  compare 
it  with  the  fragmentary  falsities  of  the  ancients,  and  then  come 
with  me  to  Tuhict. 
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CHAPTER  III 

OF  WATER,  AS  PAINTED  BY  TURNER 

I  BELIEVE  it  is  a  result  of  the  experience  of  all  artists,  that 
it  is  tiie  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  give  a  certain 
decree  of  depth  and  transparency  to  water ;  but  |„i^  ^f^iit 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible,  to  give  a  fiill  impres-  '^^ '" 
sion  of  sur&ce.     If  no  reflection  be  given,  a  ripple 
being  supposed,  the  water  looks  like  lead:  if  reflection  be 
given*  it,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  looks  morbidly  clear  and 
deep,  so  that  we  always  go  down  into  it,  even  when  tlic  artist 
most  wishes  us  to  glide  over  it.     Now,  this  difficulty  arises 
£rom  the  very  same  circumstance  which  occasions  the  frequent 
failure  in  effect  of  the  best-drawn  foregrounds,  noticed  in 
Section  II.  Chapter  IV.,^  the  change,  namely,  of  focus  neces- 
sary in  the  eye  in  order  to  receive  rays  of  light  §  2.  /» 4»fet^ 
coming  &om  different  distances.     G^  to  the  edge  «n/  m  Ua 
of  ft  pond  in  a  perfectly  calm  day,  at  some  place  egt,  a^tht 
where  there  is  duckweed  floating  on  the  surface,  rtTw^rtwr"* 
not  thick,  but  a  leaf  here  and  there.    Now,  you  rmgianpar- 
may  either  see  in  the  water  the  reflection  of  the  '*'**^ 
sky,  or  you  may  see  the  duckweed ;  but  you  cannot,  by  any 
effort,  see  both  together.     If  you  look  for  the  reflection,  you 
will  be  sensible  of  a  sudden  change  or  efftHt  in  the  ^e,  by 
which  it  adapts  itself  to  the  reception  of  the  ra3rs  which  have 
come  all  the  way  from  the  clouds,  have  struck  on  the  water, 
and  so  been  sent  up  again  to  the  eye.     The  focus  you  adopt 
is  <me  fit  for  great  distance ;  and,  accordingly,  you  will  f^ 
that  you  are  looking  down  a  great  way  under  the  water,  while 
the  leaves  of  the  duckweed,  though  they  lie  upon  the  water 
at  the  very  spot  on  widch  you  are  gazing  so  intently,  are 
» (Pp.  aao-32i.j 
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felt  only  as  a  vague  uncertain  intemiptioD,  causing  a  little 
c<Hifusion  in  the  image  below,  but  entirely  undistinguishaUe 
as  leaves,  and  even  ^eir  colour  unknown  and  unperc^ved. 
Unless  you  think  of  them,  you  will  not  even  feel  that  any- 
thing interrupts  your  sight,  so  excessively  sli^t  is  their  eflfecL 
If,  on  the  other  huid,  you  make  up  your  mind  to  look  for  the 
leaves  of  the  duckweed,  you  will  perceive  an  instantaneous 
change  in  the  effort  of  the  eye,  by  which  it  becomes  adi^ited  to 
receive  near  rays,  those  ^rfiich  have  only  come  from  the  sorfoce 
of  the  pond.  You  will  then  see  the  deUcate  leaves  of  the  duck- 
weed with  perfect  clearness,  and  in  vivid  green ;  but,  while  you 
do  so,  you  will  be  able  to  perceive  nothing  of  the  reflections 
in  the  very  water  on  which  they  float,  nothing  but  a  vague  flash- 
ing and  melting  of  li^t  and  dark  hues,  without  fbnn  or  mean- 
ii^,  which  to  investigate,  or  find  out  what  they  mean  or  are,  you 
must  quit  your  hold  of  the  duckweed,  and  plunge  down. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  whenever  we  see  plain  reflections 
of  comparatively  distant  objects,  in  near  water. 


*w^w^^  i^crad;  so  that  when  in  a  piunting  we  give  the 
Sumthtmnf  reflections  with  the  same  clearness  with  which 
*''^°^'  Uiey  are  visible  in  nature,  we  presuppose  the 
eflbrt  of  the  eye  to  look  under  the  surface,  and,  of  course, 
destroy  the  surfece,  and  induce  an  effbct  of  clearness*  idiicJi, 
perhiqMS,  the  artist  has  not  partieulariy  wished  to  attain,  but 
which  he  has  found  himself  forced  into,  by  his  reflecti<msT  in 
qnte  of  himself  And  the  reason  of  this  eflect  of  cleainess 
appearing  preternatural  is,  that  people  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  looking  at  water  with  the  distant  focus  adapted  to  the 
reflections,  unless  by  particular  effort.  We  invariably,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  use  the  sur&ce  focus;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, receive  nothing  more  than  a  vague  and  confused 
impression  c^  the  reflected  colours  and  lines,  however  clearly, 

'  [For  "biduM  Ml  «fcct  of  clMnwM  whicb,  pvhapt,  tba  Brtbt,"  eda.  1  and  i 
TMd:— 

"make  evnybodr  iDcUnsd  to  017  out— tiie  mmneDt  thef  conw  bclbra  tht 
piettm—'  Dwr  me,  whrt  excendTwlT  dear  Wkter  ! '  when,  nrhap^  in  ■  low- 
land ttudf,  olauniai  is  not  a  qnalt^  whkh  the  artiBt,"  etc] 
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calmly,  and  vigoroudy  all  may  be  defined  mtdemeath,  if  we 
choose  to  look  for  them.  We  do  not  loc^  for  them,  but  ^ide 
along  over  the  surface,  catching  only  playing  light  and  capri- 
cious colour  for  evidence  of  reflection,  except  where  we  come 
to  images  of  objects  close  to  the  surface,  which  the  surftce 
focus  is  of  course  adapted  to  receive ;  and  these  we  see  cleu'ly, 
as  of  the  weeds  on  the  shore,  or  of  sticks  rising  out  of  the 
'water,  etc  Hence,  the  ordinary  *  e0ect  of  water  is  only  to  be 
rendered  by  giving  tiie  reflections  of  the  margin  clear  and 
distinct  (so  clear  they  usually  are  in  nature,  tliat  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  where  the  water  b^ins) ;  but  the  moment  we 
toudi  the  reflectitm  of  distant  objects,  as  of  hi^  trees  or 
clouds,  that  instant  we  must  become  vague  and  uncertain  in 
drawing,  and,  though  vivid  in  colour  and  light  as  the  object 
itself,  quite  indistinct  in  form  and  feature.  If  we  ,  ^  ^^ 
take  such  a  piece  of  water  as  that  in  the  fore-  ««j<ftrf«y 
ground  of  Turner's  Chateau  of  Prince  Albert,*  the  ^""^■ 
first  impression  from  it  is,  **  What  a  wide  furface  f "  We 
gtide  over  it  a  quarter  of  a  mUe  into  the  picture  before  we 
know  where  we  are,  and  yet  the  water  Is  as  calm  and  crystal- 
line as  a  mirror ;  but  we  are  not  allowed  to  tumMe  into  it,  and 
gasp  for  breath  as  we  go  down,  we  are  kept  upon  the  surfiwe, 
though  that  surface  is  flashing  and  radiant  with  every  hue  ot 
ck>ud,  and  sun,  and  sky,  and  foliage.  But  the  secret  is  in  the 
drawing  of  these  reflections.*     We  cannot  tell,  when  we  look 

*  Not  altogether.  I  believe  here,  m  in  «  former  case,  1  have  attributed 
far  too  much  influence  to  this  change  of  focus.  In  Turner's  earlier  works  the 
principle  ia  not  found.  In  the  rlvera  of  the  Ywkahire  drawings,  eveij  reflec* 
tton  m  given  dearljr,  even  to  the  farthest  depth,  and  jret  the  turface  is  not 
lost,  and  it  would  deprive  the  painter  of  much  power  if  he  were  not  gome- 
ttmea  lo  to  represent  them,  especially  when  his  object  is  repose  ;  it  being,  of 
course,  as  lawful  for  him  to  choose  one  adaptation  of  the  sight  as  another.  I 
have,  however,  left  the  above  paragraphs  as  first  written,  liecause  they  are 
true,  although  I  tliink  they  make  too  much  of  an  unimportant  matter.  The 
reader  may  attribute  to  them  such  weight  «•  he  thbika  fit  He  fa  referred  to 
I  11  of  thfi  chapter,  and  to§4  of  the  first  chapter  of  this  section.* 

*  [Far  "  ordinary,"  eds.  1  and  2  read,  "  Hsht  and  natural."] 

*  ["Rosenau  :  seat  of  H.R.H.  Prinoa  Albert,  near  Coburg,  Germaur,"  exhibited 
at  Uw  Royal  Academy,  1S41 ;  now  in  the  collection  of  Mn.  George  Holt ;  engnved  in 
vol.  ii.  of  Turtutr  ondBuMn.] 

'  [Note  first  added  in  the  3rd  ed.] 
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at  them  and  for  them,  what  they  mean.  Th^  have  all 
character,  and  are  evidently  reflections  of  something  fl^nhe 
and  determined ;  but  yet  they  are  all  uncertun  and  inexj^c- 
able ;  playing  colour  and  palpitating  shade,  which,  though  we 
recognize  tiiem  in  an  instant  for  images  of  something,  and  fe^ 
that  the  water  is  bri^t,  and  lovely,  and  calm,  we  cannot 
penetrate  nor  interfnet;  we  are  not  allowed  to  go  down  to 
them,  and  we  repose,  as  we  should  in  nature,  upon  the  lustre 
of  die  level  surface.  It  is  in  this  power  of  saying  ever3rtlung, 
and  yet  saying  nothing  too  plainly,  that  the  perfection  of  art 

here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  consists.  But,  as  it  ivas 
^MMM^^t  before  shown  in  Sec.  II.  Chapi  IV.  that  the  focus 
^^rS"         <*f  tl*e  eye  required  little  alteration  after  the  first 

half-mile  of  distance,  it  is  evident  that  cm  the 
distant  sur&ce  of  water,  all  reflections  will  be  seen  plainly ; 
tor  the  same  focus  adapted  to  a  moderate  distance  oi  sur&ce 
will  receive  with  distinctness  rays  coming  from  the  sky.  fir 
from  any  other  distance,  however  great.  Thus  we  always  see 
the  reflection  of  Mont  Blanc  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  whether 
we  t^e  pains  to  look  ior  it  or  not,  because  the  water  upon 
which  it  is  cast  is  itself  a  mile  off;  but  if  we  would  see  the 
reflection  of  Mont  Blanc  in  the  Lac  de  Chdde,  which  is  close 
to  us,^  we  must  t^e  some  trouble  about  the  matter,  leave  the 
green  snakes  swimming  upon  the  sur&ce,  and  plunge  tor  it. 
Hence  reflections,  if  viewed  collectively,  are  always  clear  in 

'  [Edo.  1  and  ^  add  «  footnote  :— 

"The  'Lbc  de  ChMe'  no*  (alas [for  the  word  I  H  was  dwtrofed  by  ao 
^booltimMit  three  jtan  ago),  to  mj  mind,  tbe  ImrellMt  tbtng  in  SwitKriand ; 
a  pool  of  enienld  water,  d»a,nr  thaa  the  moimtain  air  arwmd  it,  and  ytt 


xreener  than  the  pine  bon^s  wboae  gloinn  it  imaged,  fnll  of  Imghl^  6aitt- 
likm  weeds,  and  peopled  br  ninltitadee  of  lustroiw,  gliding,  inuooent  aetpeuti^ 
uuearthly  creatures,  which  gave  it  more  of  the  Greeic  DBeluig  of  divinitv  than 


is  now  perbspt  left  in  the  whole  wide  world.     It  was  probably  the  ground-work 

of  many  of  Shelley's  iioblest  descriptive  passages." 
RuiikiD  was  perliapa  thinliing  of  passages  in  Alaitor,  which  mnch  reaemUe  tUs 
desorintion  of  tbe  Lac  de  CfaMe ;  but  the  puem  was  written  in  ISIfi,  and  Shelicf  did 
not  ruit  Clutmouni  till  the  following  yeer.  He  does  not  mention  the  laka  in  Us 
Rittory^aSii  WmkJ  Tour  (reprinted  in  Mn.  Shelley's  edition  of  his  Simm,  Lmm 
fnm  Abroad,  Sfc.  (1840)  :  see  iu  that  book,  vol.  iL  p.  82).  Ruskin  wmte  a  deacriptiM 
in  veree  of  the  lake  in  his  "  Jonmal  of  a  Toar  through  France  to  Chamouni,  ISSfi," 
canto  ii.  stanMB  SI  and  22 :  we  VoL  II.  pp.  424-426,  and  cf.  JStltk»  ^the  Dial,  ch.  x., 
and  DeueaMoa,  L  oh.  )i.  jj  13,  where  he  again  refers  to  the  filling  np  of  the  lake.] 
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proportifHi  to  the  distance  of  the  water  on  which  they  are  cast 
.Ajid  now  kmk  at  Turner's  Ulleswater/  or  any  of  his  distant 
l&ke  expanses,  and  you  will  find  every  crag  and  line  of  the  hills 
rendered  in  them  with  absolute  fidelity,  while  the  near  surface 
shows  nothing  but  a  vague  confusion  of  exquisite  and  lustrous 
tint.  The  reflections  evea  of  the  clouds  will  be  given  far  off, 
vrhile  those  of  near  boats  and  figures  will  be  confused  and 
mixed  among  each  other,  except  just  at  the  water-line. 

And  now  we  see  what  Vuidevelde  ought  to  have  done 
^th  the  shadow  of  his  ship  spoken  of  in  the  first  g  s.  i%a  «■»*■ 
chapter  of  this  sectioa*  In  such  a  calm,  we  should  ^  ''«»<'«»«<■ 
in  nature,  if  we  had  looked  for  the  reflection,  have  seen  it  clear 
fipom  the  water-line  to  the  flag  on  the  mainmast ;  but,  in  so 
doing,  we  should  have  appeared  to  ourselves  to  be  looking 
under  the  water,  and  should  have  lost  all  feeling  of  surface. 
When  we  looked  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  we  should  have 
seen  the  image  of  the  hull  absolutely  clear  and  perfect,  because 
that  image  is  cast  on  distant  water ; '  but  we  should  have  seen 
the  image  of  the  masts  and  sails  gradually  more  confused  as 
they  descended,  and  the  wato-  close  to  us  would  have  borne 
only  upon  its  sur&ce  a  maze  of  flashing  colour  and  indefinite 
hue.  Had  Vandevelde,  therefore,  given  the  perfect  image  of 
his  ship,  he  would  have  represented  a  truth  dependent  <n  a 
particular  effort  of  the  eye,  and  destroyed  his  surface.  But 
his  business  was  to  give,  not  a  distinct  reflection,  but  the 
colours  of  the  reflection  in  mystery  and  disorder  upon  his  near 
water,  all  perfectly  vivid,  but  none  intdligible:  and  had  he 
done  so,  the  eye  would  not  have  troubled  itself  to  search  them 
out ;  it  would  not  have  cared  whence  or  how  the  colours  came, 
but  it  would  have  felt  them  to  be  true  and  ri^t,  and  rested 
satisfied  upon  the  polished  sur&ce  of  the  clear  sea.    Of  the 

'  [atgbmd  and  Walet,  So.  18.     For  ■nother  refereiuw  to  tbe  dnwinfr.  Me  mhvn, 
p.  4fl0.     The  word  "Tnmer'a,"  vhich  U  here  required,  wu  in  eds.  1-4,  but  omitted 
in  «d.  5  and  tiie  1873  ed.] 
•f817,ii.fl]2,] 
*  [Bda.  1  and  2  add  a  footnote  :— 

"  In  all  tlii*  TeMOoinf ,  I  tuppow  knowledge  in  the  reader  of  the  optical  mode 
in  which  refleetionf  are  produced  ;  otherwiw  It  can  Bcaroelf  be  understood."] 
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perfect  truth,  the  best  examples  I  can  give  are  Turner's 
Saltash,  and  Castle  Upnor/ 

Be  it  next  observed,  that  the  reflection  of  all  near  objects 
>  w  ru«^  is,  by  our  fifth  rule,'  not  an  exact  copy  of  the  pacts 
iaarramgment  of  them  which  wc  scc  abovc  thc  Water,  but  a 
S'^JiSr™  totaUy  different  view  and  arrangement  of  them, 
a^)M  and  its  that  which  we  should  get  if  we  were  loddng  at 
tnmge,  thcm  from  beneath.     Hence  we  see  the  daric  sides 

of  leaves  hanging  over  a  stream,  in  their  reflecti(Hi,  tfaou^  we 
see  the  light  sides  above;  and  all  objects  and  groups  of 
objects  are  thus  seen  in  the  reflection  undo-  di^roit  lights, 
and  in  difierent  positions  with  respect  to  each  other,  &t»i 
those  which  they  assume  above ;  srane  which  we  see  on  the 
bank  being  entirely  lost  in  their  reflection,  uid  others  vriiidi 
we  cannot  see  on  tiie  bank  brought  into  view.  Hence  nature 
contrives  never  to  repeat  herself,  and  the  sur&ce  of  wator  is 
not  a  mockery,  but  a  new  view  erf  what  is  above  it.  And  this 
difference  in  what  is  represmted,  as  well  as  the  obscurity  «f 
the  representati<Mi,  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  by  i^ch  the 
sensation  of  sur&ce  is  kept  up  in  the  reality.  The  reflectioii 
is  not  so  remarkaUe,  it  does  not  attract  the  eye  in  the  same 
d^p-ee  whrai  it  is  entirely  different  from  the  images  above,  as 
when  it  mocks  tiiem  and  repeats  them,  and  we  feel  that  the 
space  and  surfiwe  have  c(4our  and  character  of  thdr  own,  and 
tiiat  the  bank  is  one  thing  and  the  water  another.  It  is  by 
not  making  this  change  manifest,  and  giving  underneath  a 
mere  duplicate  of  what  is  seen  above,  that  artists  are  s^  to 
destroy  the  essence  and  substance  of  water,  and  to  drop  us 
throu^  it. 

Now  one  instance  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  exquisite 
care  of  Turner  in  this  respect  On  the  left-hand  side  of  his 
Nottingham,'  the  water  (a  smooth  canal)  is  terminated  by  a 

'  [Id  Nm.  3  and  16  of  England  ami  Walei.  For  umther  referene*  to  Umoi,  m* 
above,  pt  il.  wc  iii.  ch.  v.  §  2  (list).] 

>  [ECm  Above,  p.  MKt.] 

3  [Baflattd  and  Walet,  No.  17.  The  dnwmg  ia  fignred  in  toI.  ir.  ok,  ii.  of  JMM 
Paittler*  (Plate  23),  to  ■Uuatrate  "TumerUu  l^pognphf ."  For  another  raftrwita  t» 
it,  we  abore,  pt  ii.  aac.  Ui  eb.  v.  §  S.] 
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bank  fenced  up  with  wood,  oa  which,  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
-water,  stands  a  white  sign-post.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  „  ^  lautraM 
back,  the  hill  on  which  Nottingham  Castle  stiuids  >pm  u*  tcwrikr 
rises  steeply  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  picture.  The  «^^«"^ 
upper  part  of  this  hill  is  in  bright  golden  light,  and  the  low^ 
in  very  deep  grey  shadow,  against  which  the  white  board  of  the 
sign-post  is  seen  entirely  in  light  relief,  though,  being  turned 
from  the  light,  it  is  itself  in  delicate  middle  tint,  illumined 
only  on  the  edge.  But  the  image  of  all  this  in  the  canal  is 
very  different  First,  we  have  the  reflectitm  of  the  piles  of 
the  bank  sharp  and  clear,  but  under  this  we  have  not  what  we 
see  above  it,  the  dark  bate  of  the  hill  (for  this  being  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  back,  we  could  not  see  it  over  the  fence  if  we  were 
looking  from  below),  but  the  golden  summit  of  the  hill,  the 
shadow  of  the  under  part  having  no  record  nor  place  in  the 
reflection.  Now  this  summit,  being  very  distant,  cannot  be 
seen  clearly  by  the  eye  while  its  focus  is  adapted  to  the  sur&ce 
of  the  wata-,  and  accordingly  its  reflection  is  entirely  vague 
and  confused  ;  you  cannot  tell  what  it  is  meant  for,  it  is  men 
playing  g<dden  light.  But  the  sign-post,  being  od  the  bank 
close  to  us,  will  be  reflected  clearly,  and  accordingly  its  distinct 
image  is  seen  in  the  midst  of  this  concision ;  relieved,  however, 
not  now  against  the  dark  base,  but  against  the  illumined 
sununit  of  the  hill,  and  appearing  therefore,  instead  of  a  white 
space  thrown  out  from  blue  shade,  a  dark  gr^  space  thrown 
out  from  golden  light.  I  do  not  know  that  any  more  magnifi- 
cent example  could  be  given  of  concentrated  knowledge,  or 
of  the  daring  statement  of  most  ilifficult  truth.  For  who  but 
this  consummate  artist  would  have  had  courage,  evoi  if  he 
had  perceived  the  laws  which  required  it,  to  undertake,  in  a 
single  small  space  of  water,  the  painting  of  an  entirely  new 
picture,  with  all  its  tones  and  arrangements  altered,  g  g.  ;%« lou. 
— what  was  made  above  bright  by  opposition  to  ^'**'"^^^ 
blue,  being  underneath  made  cool  and  dark  by  oToiMniMw 
opposition  to  gold;  or  would  have  dared  to  con-  ^*' 
tradict  so  boldly  the  ordinary  expectation  of  the  uncultivated 
eye,  to  find  in  the  reflection  a  mockery  of  the  reality  ?    But 
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the  reward  is  immediate,  for  not  only  is  the  change  most 
gratefiil  to  the  eye,  and  most  exquisite  as  composition,  but  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  consequence  of  it  is  felt  to  be  as 
spacious  as  it  is  clear,  and  the  eye  rests  not  on  the  inverted 
image  of  the  material  objects,  but  on  the  element  which 
receives  them.  And  we  have  a  farther  instance  in  this  passage 
of  the  close  study  which  is  required  to  enjoy  the  works  of 
Turner,  for  another  artist  might  have  altered  the  reflection 
or  confused  it,  but  he  would  not  have  reasoned  upon  it  so 
as  to  find  out  what  the  exact  alteration  mugt  be;  and  if  we 
had  tried  to  account  for  the  reflection,  we  should  have  found 
it  false  or  inaccurate.  But  the  master  mind  of  Turner,  without 
effort,  showers  its  knowledge  into  every  touch,  and  we  have 
wily  to  trace  out  even  his  slightest  passages,  part  by  part,  to 
find  in  them  the  universal  working  of  the  deepest  thought, 
that  consistency  of  every  minor  truth  which  admits  of  and 
invites  the  same  ceaseless  study  as  the  work  of  nature  herself. 

There  is,  however,  yet  tmother  peculiarity  in  Tumors 
§  10.  The  tsi-  planting  of  smooth  water,  which,  though  less  de> 
to"  ^J^"^  serving  of  admiration,  as  being  merely  a  mechani- 
frnnixn^Jeaim  cal  exccllcnce,  IS  uot  Icss  woudcrful  than  its 
""**'■  other  qualities,  nor  less  unique ;  a  peculiar  texture, 

namely,  ^ven  to  the  most  delicate  tints  of  the  siu-face,  wh«i 
there  is  little  reflection  from  anything  except  sky  or  atmos- 
phere, and  which,  just  at  the  p<nnts  where  other  painters  are 
reduced  to  paper,  ^ves  to  the  sur&ce  of  Turner  the  greatest 
appearance  of  substantial  liquidity.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  it  is  produced ;  it  looks  like  some  modification  of  body 
colour ;  but  it  certainly  is  not  body  colour  used  as  by  otho* 
men,  fbr  I  have  seen  this  expedient  tried  over  and  over  again 
without  success ;  and  it  is  often  accompanied  by  crumbling 
touches  of  a  dry  brush,  which  never  could  have  been  put 
upon  body  colour,  and  which  could  not  have  shown  throu^ 
underneath  it  As  a  piece  of  mechanical  excellence,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  the  works  of  the  master; 
and  it  brings  the  truth  of  his  water-painting  up  to  the  last 
degree  of  perfection ;  often  rendering  those  passages  of  it  the 
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■most  AttroctiTe  and  delight&iU  whidi,  from  thetr  deUcicy  ttoA 
paloiess  of  tint,  vould  have  been  weak  and  papery  in  the 
baikds  o£  any  other  man.  The  best  instants  of  it  I  can  give 
is,  I  think,  the  distance  of  the  Bevonport  irith  tlie  Dockyards.^ 
After  all,  howeTO',  there  is  more  in  Turner's  painting  df 
water  sur&oe  than  any  phUosopby  of  reflection,  §  n.  a*  muw 
or  any  peculiarity  of  means  can  aocount  for  or  »»*««■ 
«oc(»nplish ;  there  is  a  might  and  wonder  about  it  which  will 
n(^  admit  of  our  whys  and  hows.  Tajce,  for  instance,  the 
picture  of  the  Sun  of  Venice  going  to  Sea,  of  1848 ;  *  respect- 
ing which,  however,  there  are  one  or  two  circumstanoes 
wiuda  may  as  well  be  noted  besides  its  water-painting.  The 
reader,  if  he  has  not  been  at  Venice,  ought  to  be  made  awwe 
that  the  Venetian  fishing-boats,  almost  witJiout  excepti<Bi, 
carry  canvas  punted  witit  bright  colours ;  the  favourite  design 
Sor  the  coitre  being  either  a  cross  or  a  large  sun  with  many 
rays,  the  favourite  colours  bang  red,  caaxige,  and  black,  blue 
eooufring  occasionally.  The  radiance  of  these  sails  and  of  tJie 
bright  and  grotesque  vanes  at  the  mast-heads  under  sunlight 
is  beyond  all  painting;  but  it  is  strange  that,  ai  ccxistaiit 
occurrence  as  these  boats  are  on  all  the  kgoons,  Turner  alone 
should  have  availed  himself  of  them.  Nothing  could  be  more 
faithful  than  the  boat,  which  was  the  principal  object  in  tius 
picture,  in  the  cut  of  the  sail,  the  filling  of  it,  the  exact  height 
of  the  boom  above  the  deck,  the  quartering  of  it  with  colour ; 
Anally  and  especially,  the  hanging  of  the  fish-baskets  about 
the  bows.  All  these,  however,  are  comparatively  minor  merits 
(though  not  the  blaze  of  colour  which  the  arUst  elicited  from 
the  right  use  of  these  circumstances) ;  but  the  peculiar  power 
of  the  picture  was  the  painting  of  the  sea  surface,  where  there 
-were  no  reflections  to  assist  it.  A  stream  of  splendid  colour 
fell  from  the  boat,  but  that  occupied  the  centre  only ;  in  the 
distance  the  city  and  crowded  boats  threw  down  some  playing 

[Aylmd  tmd  Walei,  No.  8.     For  othar  nafwMio—  to  tba  dnwli^,  Ntt  abora, 

266  n.,  282  ».] 

*  [8m  abov«,  ooto,  p.  2A1,  for  Riukin'a  nbrenoe  bi  thU  pietim  in  «  lett«r  Awn 
VMiioa  (ISU).  1 11,  u  It  noir  itaiidB  in  the  l«xt,  ma  added  in  tha  1846  ad.,  and  am- 
bodi«a  Hnakin'a  tmpnMioDa  of  1S4A.] 

m.  2m 
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lines,  but  these  still  left  an  each  side  of  the  boat  a  large  spaee 
of  water  reflecting  nothing  but  the  morning  sky.  This  -was 
divided  by  an  eddying  swell,  <ni  whose  C(mtinuous  sides  the 
local  colour  of  the  water  was  seen,  pure  aquamarine  (a  beau- 
tiful occurrence  of  closely  observed  trutii) ;  but  still  there 
remained  a  large  blank  space  ai  pale  water  to  be  Ireated,  the 
sky  above  had  no  distintit  details,  and  was  pure  faint  gz^, 
with  broken  white  vestiges  of  cloud ;  it  gave  no  help  therefore 
But  there  the  water  lay,  no  dead  grey  flat  paint,  but  down- 
ri^t  clear,  playing,  palpable  surface,  full  of  indefinite  hoe, 
ani  retiring  as  r^ularly  and  visibly  back  and  fax  away,  as  if 
there  iiad  been  objects  all  over  it  to  tell  the  story  by  per- 
spective. Now  it  is  the  doing  of  this  which  tries  the  painto-, 
and  it  is  his  having  done  this  which  made  me  say  above  thai 
"no  man  had  ever  painted  the  surface  of  calm  water  but 
Turner."  The  San  Benedetto,  looking  towards  Fusina,  c<hi- 
tained  a  similar  passage,  equally  fine;  in  one  of  the  Canale 
della  Giudecca  ^  the  specific  green  colour  <^  the  water  is  seen 
in  front,  with  the  shadows  of  the  boats  thrown  on  it  in  purple ; 
all,  as  it  retires,  passing  into  the  pure  reflective  Ulue.' 

But  Turner  is  not  satisfied  with  this.  He  is  nev^  alto- 
gether content  unless  he  can,  at  the  same  time  that  he  takes 
advantage  of  all  the  placidity  of  repose,  tell  us  something 
either  about  the  past  commotion  of  the  water,  or  of  scHne 

>  [For  the  "San  Benedetto,"  tee  sbova,  uute  on  pt.  U.  mc  L  ch.  viL  §  «GL 

"Venice  from  the  Canale  della  Giudecca,"  exhibited  at  the  AcademT  in  1840,  is  now 

in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  (South  Kenainfrton)  Mnseom,  Sheepdimakr  Gift,  No  Soa] 

*  friug  lection  (§  II)  ii  shorter  and  quite  different  in  edi.  1  and  2,  whidt  read  : — 

"  If,  then,  WD  consider  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  conetant  oheervatiuM 

of  all  natural  lawg,  down  to  the  moat  intricate  and  leaat  apparantlj  importaot — 

an  obaerration  carried  out  not  merely  in  large  or  broad  casra,  but  m  erar 

■pot  or  ihade  of  the  ellghteBt  pasaafcee  of  r^ection  ;  if  we  add  to  thii  all 

that  attainment  of  iutricacv  and  intini^  which  we  have  gumally  deacribed 

m  charaoterieUc  of  Turner  b  execution  universally ;  if  we  (nppoae,  added  to 

this,  all  that  ladiance  and  reliiieineot  which  we  obeerved  to  be  conrtant  in  hit 

colour,  brought  by  the  nature  of  the  aabject  up  to  their  utrooat  brilliaDcy 

and  meet  delicate  Btatee  of  perpetual  transition  and  nyatery  ;  if  we  nippoaa 

all  tbie,  aided  W  every  mechanical  niewu  of  giving  Inetre  and  light  that  art 

can  tuj^jr,  uaed  with  the  moat  OMuammate  akill,  and  if  we  ni^NMe  all  thb 

thought,  Deauty  and  power  applied,  manifeHted  and  exerted  to  prodoee  the 

ittjnost  poeaible  dwree  of  fullnees  and  finish  that  can  be  concentrated  inte 

given  ipace,  we  aball  have  some  idea  of  Tomer's  painting  of  c«lin  watv 

univemlly."] 
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-present  stirring  of  tide  or  cunent  whidi  its  stillness  does  not 
-^ow ;  €«  give  us  something  or  other  to  think  « 12.  iuutk» 
About  and  reason  upon,  as  well  as  to  lot^  at.  Take  t^Mrfaw*  eit^ 
A  few  instances.  His  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wi^t,^  is  patt  ^UoMm, 
A  sununer  twilight,  about  half  an  hour,  or  more,  f^i^*^^"*' 
After  sunset  Intensity  of  repose  is  the  great  dmtr,  Mtoa« 
-aim  throughout,  and  the  unity  of  tone  of  the  ***» 
picture  is  one  of  the  finest  things  that  Turner  has  ever  done. 
But  there  is  not  only  quietness,  there  is  the  very  deepest 
-solemnity  in  the  whi^e  of  the  light,  as  well  as  in  the  stillness 
■of  the  vessels ;  and  Turner  wishes  to  enhance  this  feeling  by 
TejHTsenting  not  only  repose,  but  power  in  repose,  the  emblem, 
in  the  sea,  of  the  quiet  ships  of  war.  Accordingly,  he  takes 
-the  greatest  possilde  pains  to  get  his  sur&ce  polished,  calm, 
And  smooth ;  but  he  indicates  the  reflection  of  a  buoy  floating 
A  full  quarter  of  a  mile  off  by  three  black  strokes  with  wide 
intervals  between  them,  the  last  of  which  touches  the  water 
-within  tw«ity  yards  of  the  spectator.  Now  these  three  reflec- 
tions can  only  indicate  the  farther  sides  of  three  rises  of  an 
<en(Hinous  swell,  and  give  by  their  intervals  of  separation,  a 
space  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  yards  for  the  breadth  of  each 
wave,  including  the  sweep  between  them;  and  this  swell  is 
farther  indicated  by  the  reflection  of  the  new  nio<m  falling  in 
A  wide  zigzag  line.  The  exceeding  majesty  which  this  single 
■circumstance  gives  to  the  whole  picture,  the  sublime  sensation 
of  powCT  and  knowledge  of  former  exertion  which  we  instantly 
Tec^ve  from  it,  if  we  have  but  acquaintance  with  nature 
enou^  to  understand  its  language,  render  this  work  not  only 
a  piece  of  the  most  refined  truth  (as  which  I  have  at  present 
named  it),  but,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  highest  pieces  of 
.  intellectual  art  existing. 

Again,  in  the  scene  on  the  Loire,  with  the  square  precipice 
and  fiery  simset,  in  the  Rivers  of  France,*  repose  has  been 

'  [Ungland  and  Wale*,  No.  8.  For  other  referenoM  to  it,  bm  abore,  pt.  ii.  mo,  ii. 
■€h.  i.  g  12  (eda.  1  Mid  2),  p.  S66,  and  below,  g  15.] 

■  ["  Scene  on  tbe  Loire,"  FUte  No.  61  in  Tie  Seine  and  Itie  Ltdre  (ed.  H.  B.  Hniih), 
1890.  The  drawing  i»  among  those  giTen  by  Kngldn  to  hie  Dnwlng  School  at  Oxford 
<see  OitaAytu  <iftt»  Standard  Striti,  No.  S),] 
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itilned  at  in  the  some  way,  and  most  thorou^ily  ^ven;  but 
8  la  fe  mim  *^^  immense  width  of  the  river  at  this  ^»ot  nukes 
M  the  Loin  it  look  like  a  lake  or  sea,  and  it  was  therefixe 
necessary  that  we  should  be  made  thoroughly  to 
understand  and  feel  that  this  is  not  the  calm  of  still  water,  bat 
the  tranquillity  of  a  majestic  current.  Accordingly,  a  boat 
swings  at  anchor  on  the  right ;  and  tbe  stream,  dividing  at  its 
bow,  flows  toirards  us  in  two  long,  dark  waves,  especial  atten> 
tiixi  to  \^ich  is  enforced  by  the  one  on  the  left  being  InrcMiglit 
neroas  the  reflected  stream  of  sunshine,  which  is  separated  and 
1]lroken  by  the  general  undulation  and  agitation  of  the  water 
in  the  boat's  wake ;  a  wake  caused  by  the  water's  passii^  it, 
not  by  itg  going  through  the  water. 

Again,  in  the  Confluence  of  the  Seine  and  Maine,*  we  have 
g  14.  Expm-  ^he  repose  of  the  wide  river  stirred  by  the  paddles 
^im^ariu^fy  ©f  the  steam-boat,  whose  plashing  we  can  ahnost 
ignooUfiom  hear;  for  we  are  especially  compelled  to  look  at 
**<^-  them  by  their  being  made  the  central  note  <^ 

the  composition — ^the  blackest  object  in  it,  opposed  to  tbe 
strongest  light.  And  this  disturbance  is  not  merely  caused 
yty  the  two  lines  of  surge  from  the  boat's  widce,  for  any  other 
painter  must  have  given  these;  but  Turner  never  rests  satis- 
Jied  tUl  he  has  told  you  off  in  his  power ;  and  he  has  not  only 
given  the  receding  surges,  but  these  have  gme  <m  to  the 
'sh<n%,  have  struck  upon  it,  and  been  beatoi  back  frmn  it  m 
another  line  of  weaker  contrary  surges,  whose  point  d  inter- 
section with  those  of  the  wake  itself  ^  marked  by  the  suddai 
subdivision  and  disorder  of  the  waves  of  the  wake  fHi  tbe 
extreme  left ;  and  whose  reverted  direction  is  exquisitdy 
given  where  their  lines  cross  the  calm  water,  close  to  the 
spectator,  and  marked  also  by  the  sudden  vertical  spring  of 
the  spray  just  where  th^  intersect  the  swell  £rom  the  boat ; 
and  in  order  that  we  may  fully  be  able  to  accotmt  for  these 
rev^ted  waves,  we  are  allowed,  just  at  the  extreme  ri^t-haDd 
limit  of  the  picture,  to  see  the  point  where  the  swell  bom  the 

>  [PUto  No.  38  fai  The  SMn«  md  the  Loire.  "Tbt  orlginsl  dniritig  ma  mU  at 
Chrirtle'f  in  1862  for  £42."] 
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boat  meets  the  shore,'  In  t^e  Chaise  de  Gargantua*  we  have 
the  still  water,  lulled  by  the  dead  calm  which  usually  precedes 
the  mfMt  violent  storms,  suddenly  broken  upon  by  a  tremen- 
4ious  burst  of  wind  from  the  gathered  thunder-clouds,  scatt^- 
ing  the  boats,  and  raising '  the  water  mto  rage,  except  where  it 
is  sbeltcMd  by  the  hills.  In  the  Jumi^iges  and  Vernon*  wc 
have  farther  instances  of  local  agitation,  caused,  §  is.  Fariou* 
in  the  one  case,  by  a  steamer,  in  the  othw,  by  the  •**"  mtbmoe*. 
large  water-wheels  undw  the  bridge;  not,  observe,  a  mese 
splashing  about  the  wheel  itself,  this  is  too  iar  off  to  be 
noticeable,  so  that  we  should  not  have  ever  known  that  the 
objects  beneath  the  luridge  were  water-wheels,  but  for  the 
agitatim  Teoc»ded  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  liver,  wlioe 
Its  curroit  crosses  the  sunlight.  And  thus  there  will  searcdy 
«ver  be  found  a  |Mece  of  quiet  water  by  Turner,  without  some 
story  in  it  of  one  kind  tx  another ;  sometimes  a  sli^t  but 
beautiful  incid^it;  oftener,  as  in  the  Cowes,'  something  <m 
which  the  whole  sentiment  and  intention  of  the  picture  in  a 
great  d^p'ee  depends;  but  invariably  presenting  some  new 
iostanee  of  varied  knowledge  and  observation,  some  fiesh 
ai^Kal  to  the  highest  faculties  of  the  mind." 

Of  extended  surfaces  of  water,  as  rendered  by  Turner,  the 
Loch  Katrine  and  Derwentwater  of  the  Illustrations  to  Soott, 
and   the   Loch   Lomond   vignette  in  Rogers's   Foems,^  are 

'  [Eda.  Iui4  2i««l:— 

"niMti  the  ihorfc  But  it  i«  only  hy  ftnotu  wlio  have  iKit  caivAiUy  witobal 
tilt  effect  of  m  itouuar'i  wake  whoa  iho  U  nuning  cloao  by  ahon  that  tho 
exqui^te  aconncy  with  which  til  thii  ii  told  and  r«preseutw  ia  at  all  appre- 
eiabl«.     In  the  .  .  ."] 

*  [Plate  Na  12  in  TAe  Seine  and  the  JMm.  TIw  ori^nia  dnwiog  ie  No.  130  in  the 
Natioiial  Gallery.] 

*  fUU|irintM^'nBiiiK"  in  prarkras  odi.] 

*  [•'ainiegm,  Plate  No.  11  in  Tke  Seim  and  the  Loin.  The  original  dnwiug  ia 
No.  IBS  in  the  National  QaUory ;  for  another  refonneo  tn  it,  aee  above,  p.  400. 
"Vamon,"  Plate  24  In  TAc  jSWm  md  lie  Mrt;  imginal  dnfriu;,  No.  IAS  is  tfc& 
National  Gallery.] 

*  [See  above,  %  12.1 

*  [Bda.  1  and  2  add:— 

"There  ii  alwayi  a  deep  truth,  which  mnit  be  reasoned  upon  and  Mnnpre- 
liended  in  them  b«bre  taeir  beauty  can  be  ftlL"] 
'  [Atp.SOfiofthei'onM;  the  original  drawing  is  Nol  240  in  the  National  GaUerr. 
Loch  Katrine  ia  in  vol.  vUL  of  Scott'a  PacMcoJ  Work*;  "Derwentwater"  ("Sldddaw'^) 
in  T^.  ii. ;  for  other  rrivtnoea,  mo  pp.  91A,  421,  467.} 
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choractmstic  instances.  The  first  of  these  gives  us  the  most 
distant  part  of  the  lake  oitirely  under  the  in- 
|ata«2'^'  fluenee  of  a  light  breeze,  and  therefore  entirely 
dutant «-  without  reflections  of  the  objects  on  its  bordCTs  ; 
v^.—Oaim,  but  the  whole  near  half  is  untouched  by  the  windr 
^J'^riP'^  *»  and  on  that  is  cast  the  image  of  the  upper  part 
of  Ben  Venue  and  of  the  islands.  The  secwid 
gives  us  the  surface,  with  just  so  much  motion  upon  it  as 
to  prolong,  but  not  to  destroy,  the  reflections  of  the  dark 
g  J-  ^^  woods,  reflections  only  interrupted  by  the  ripjde 
lipfitd,  eroMtd  of  the  boat's  wake.  And  the  third  gives  us  an 
bg  MntUne.  example  of  the  whole  surEace  so  much  a^cted  by 
ripple  as  to  bring  into  exereise  all  those  laws  which  we  have 
seen  so  grossly  violated  by  Can^etto.  We  see  in  the  nearest 
boat  that  though  the  lines  of  the  gunwale  are  much  blacker 
and  more  conspicuous  than  that  of  the  cutwater,  yet  the 
gunwale  lines,  being  nearly  horizontal,  have  no  reflection 
whatsoever;  while  the  line  of  the  cutwater,  being  vertical, 
has  a  distinct  reflection  of  three  times  its  own  length.  But 
even  these  tremulous  reflections  are  only  visible  as  far  as  the 
islands;  beyond  them,  as  the  lake  retires  into  distance,  we 
find  it  receives  only  the  reflection  of  the  grey  h^t  from  the 
clouds,  and  runs  in  cme  flat  white  field  up  between  the  hills ; 
and  besides  all  this,  we  have  another  phenomenon,  quite  new, 
given  to  us, — the  brilliant  gleam  of  lig^t  along  the  centre 
of  the  lake.  This  is  not  caused  by  ripple,  for  it  is  cast  <hi 
a  surface  rippled  all  over ;  but  it  is  what  we  could  not  have 
without  ripple, — the  light  of  a  passage  of  sunshine.  I  have 
already  (Chap.  I.  §  9}  explained  the  cause  of  this  phenomenmi, 
which  never  can  by  any  possibility  take  place  on  calm  water, 
being  the  multitudinous  reflection  of  the  sun  fit>m  the  sides 
of  the  ripples,  causing  an  appearance  of  local  Il^t  and 
shadow ;  and  being  dependent,  like  real  lig^t  and  shadow, 
on  the  passage  of  the  clouds,  though  the  dark  parts  of  the 
water  are  the  reflections  of  the  clouds,  not  the  shadows  d 
them,  and  the  bright  parts  are  the  reflections  of  the  sun, 
and  not  the  U^t  of  it.      This  little  vignette,  then,  will 
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entirdy  complete  the  system  c»f  Ttimer's  universal  truth  in 
quiet  water.  We  have  seen  every  phenomenon  given  by 
bim, — ^the  clear  reflection,  the  prolonged  reflection,  the  le-  ^ 
flection  broken  by  ripple,  and,  finally,  the  ripple  broken  by 
light  and  shade ;  and  it  is  especially  to  be  observed  how  carefid 
he  is,  in  tiiis  last  case,  when  he  uses  the  apparent  light  and 
shade,  to  account  for  it  by  showing  us  in  the  whiteness  of 
the  lake  beyond,  its  unirersal  subjection  to  ripple. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  Turner's  magnificent  drawing  of 
distant  rivers,  which,  however,  is  dependent  only  g  ^3  ^j, 
on  more  complicated  application  of  the  same  laws,  Ora^^f 
with  exquisite  perspective.  The  sweeps  of  river  '*•'**»"**"•■ 
in  the  Drybuigh  (Illustrations  to  Scott)  and  Melrose  are  bold 
and  characteristic  examples,  as  well  as  the  Rouen  &om  St. 
Catharine's  Hill,  and  the  Caudebec,  in  the  Rivers  of  France.^ 
The  only  thing  which  in  these  works  requires  particular 
attention  is,  the  care  with  which  the  height  of  the  obeerver 
aboye  the  riva>  is  indicated  by  the  loss  of  the  reflections 
of  its  banks.  This  is,  perhaps,  shown  most  clearly  in  the 
Caudebec.  If  we  had  been  on  a  level  with  the  river,  its 
whole  sur&ce  would  have  been  darkened  by  the  reflecticni 
of  the  steep  and  high  banks;  but,  being  far  above  it,  we 
can  see  no  more  of  the  image  than  we  could  of  the  hill 
itself,  if  it  were  actually  reversed  under  the  water;  and 
therefore  we  see  that  Turner  gives  us  a  narrow  line  of  dark 
water,  immediately  under  the  precipice,  the  broad  sur&ce 
reflecting  only  the  sky.  This  is  ako  finely  shown  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  Drybur^ 

But  aH.  these  eariy  woiks  of  the  artist  have  been  eclipsed 
1^  saaxe  recent  drawings  of  Switzerland.     These 
latter  are  not  to  be  described  by  any  words ;  but  m^om  um- 
they  must  be  noted  here,  not  only  as  presenting  ^jj^"** 
records  of  lake  efifect  on  a  grander  scale,  and  of 
more  imaginative  character,  than  any  other  of  hts  worics,  but 

>  [For  tk*  "  RmMB,"  ■«•  abora,  Dote,  p.  388 ;  for  "  Caudebeo,"  p.  4H.  "  Drrbnigh 
Abbaj "  H  in  roL  V.  of  Scotf  ■  Prntieai  Work* ;  "  M etraw,"  in  toI.  li. ;  for  uother 
reforenoe  to  the  latter.  Me  p.  310.] 
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n  oombiiui^  efibets  of  tiie  sm&ee  of  nust  irith  the  sorftee 
ai  water.  Two  ot  liaec  at  the  Lake  of  Luceme;  sem 
fimn  above,  give  the  mdtiiig  of  the  mountain  ytOBooB/bana 
beneath  mto  the  dear  depUi,  and  above  into  the  douds ;  one 
oi  Constance  shows  the  vast  lake  at  evening,  seen  not  as 
water,  but  its  surfaee  covered  with  low  white  mist,  lying; 
league  beyond  league,  in  the  twilight,  l&e  a  taUai  space  <ai 
moony  cloud ;  one  of  Goldan  shows  the  Lake  of  Zi^  ^ipear- 
ing  thnw^  the  chasm  of  a  thunder-dond  under  smuet,  its 
whole  suiface  one  blase  of  fire,  and  the  prom(»toriea  of 
the  hiUs  thrown  out  against  it  like  spectres;  another  of 
Zurich  gives  the  playing  of  the  green  wares  of  tbe  river 
anuMig  white  streams  of  mowdight ;  a  purple  smiset  an  the 
Lake  of  Zng  is  distinguished  for  the  ^w  obtained  without 
pontive  colour,  the  rose  and  pniple  tints  being  in  gnat 
measure  brought  by  (^posititm  out  of  brown ;  finally,  a  draw- 
ing executed  in  1S4A,  of  the  town  of  Lueeme  from  the  lake; 
is  unique  for  its  expressicHi  of  water  sur&ce  refiecting  tlie  cjear 
green  hue  of  sky  at  twili^M.* 

It  will  be  remembered '  that  it  was  said  above,  that  Turner 
was  the  only  painter  who  had  ever  represented  the  snrfiMe 
of  calm  or  the  Jbree  of  agitated   water.      He  obtains  this 

*  [TbU  MCtioii  (g  la),  u  will  be  seen  from  the  date  IMS,  vaa  added  in  the  ed.  «f 
1846.    It  U  thorter  «nd  quite  different  in  eds.  1  and  2,  whicli  rwd : — 

"  or  ToriMra  mM«  diAenlt  eCeeta  of  wlm  stur&oe  Mndited  witk  iWh 
miat,  it  ia  iiti|Kwaib)e  t«  apeak  partially,  we  muit  ooaaider  them  aa  aiociataa 
with  eSecb  of  light,  and  many  other  mattxn  diffiautt  of  iimcticatMB,  obI; 
to  he  judged  of  bv  oontMnphttiDg  each  picture  aa  m  whale^  tIm  ■  Ma»i,' 
'Oberweael,'  and  'Ehrenbrrititem'  have  beau  alraadv  Inataoced  (sec  iiL 
chap.  It.),  the  lattsr  being  Mpeei>U]r  rsmaikahle  nr  ita  txpwttmimi  tl 
water  aurfiMe,  aeen  aot  throngh,  bnt  twder  miiL  Tba  'Cotwtaaee'  ia  a 
mon  marrelliiiia  eiamnle  than  all,  giving  the  vaat  lake,  with  its  aurftee 
white  with  level  niit,  lying  league  bofond  laagKO  in  the  wan  twilight;  Uke 


The  "recent  drawings  of  Switaerland  "  (1B42)  are  deacribed  more  partienlarl 


totfa^ 


a  &l]en  apaca  of  moon;  tky." 
'  recent  drawings  of  Switaerlan 
the  BpilMue  to  Rukln'a  /l»ltt  tm  ku  Dtmuittg*  bg  fknt»r ;  tot  etfaern 
Id  thia  vMume,  aee  pp.  240,  2A0 ;  and  c£  Prt-SapliaaBHtM,  §  SO.    Conannoe,  Aac,  ana 
G<ddan  were  in  Rnalnn'*  collection  (Nob.  SS-SC}  in  the  Notm.     For  Goldau  and  Zng, 
aae  alae  Modtm  Poimi»w,  vola.  iv.  and  t.  (FlatM  SO  and  87X] 

"  (Thefint  two  Motenre*  of  thia  aection  ("  It  will  be  remembered  ...  it*  tormt") 
mn  aa  fbllowa  in  eds.  1  and  2  :— 

"  Bnt  we  mnat  pwiia  to  obeerve  Turnei'a  vtatary  orer  gra«tar  diflealtiei. 
'    'The  ehlef  Meuliarttv  abont  hla  drawing  of  falUng  or  running  water,  ia  hia 
fterleai  ena  full  rendering  of  lta,/bn)w.'] 
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expression  of  force  in  &lliiig  ot  running  water  by  feariess  and 
ftdL  rendering  of  its  fiirms.     He  never  loses  himself  ^^  bu 
«kL  his  subject  in  the  splash  of  the  fall,  his  fvesence  drawing  </ 
of  miad  never  &ils  as  he  goes  down ;  he  does  not  ■^SSS'^^,^^^' 
blnid  uB  with  the  spray,  or  veil  the  countenance  ««»»«•*»»  V 
of  his  ttH  with  its  own  drapery,     A  little  crumb-  '^ 
ling  white,  or  lightly  rubbed  paper,  will  soon  give  the  e^Y^ 
of  indiscriminate  foam ;   but  nature  gives  more  than  foam, 
she  shows  beneath  it,  and  throu^  it,  a  peculiar  character  of 
ecquisitely  studied  form  bestowed  on  every  wave  and  line  of 
&U ;  and  it  is  this  variety  of  definite  character  which  Turner 
alw«ys  aims  at,  rgecting,  as  mudi  as  possiUe,  everjrthing  tfast 
conceals  or  overwhelms  it.     Thus,  in  the  U|^ier  Fall  of  the 
Tees,'  though  the  whole  basin  of  tiie  &11  is  blue  and  dim  with 
l^e  rising  vapour,  yet  the  attention  of  the  spectator  is  chiefly 
dbected  to  the  concentric  zones  and  delicate  curves  of  the 
falling  water  itself;  and  it  is  impossible  to  express  with  what 
exquisite  accuracy  these  are  given.     They  are  the  characteristic 
of  a  powerful  stream  descending  without  impediment  or  break, 
but  fipom  a  narrow  channel,  so  as  to  expand  as  it  falls.     They 
are  the  omstant  fisrm  which  such   a  stream  assumes  as  it 
descends;  and  yet  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to 
anoUter  instance  of  their  being  rendered  in  art.      You  wiU 
find  nothuig  in  the  waterfidls  even  of  our  best  painters,  but 
springing  Imes  of  parabolic  descent,  and  sj^ashing  shapeless 
fi3am;    and,  in   consequence,  though   they  may  make  you 
tmderstand  the  swiftness  of  the  water,  they  never  let  you 
fieel  the  weight  of  it ;  the  stream  in  their  hands  locAs  active, 
not  gupine,  as  if  it  leaped,  not  as  if  it  fell     Now  ,21  tu 
water  will  leap  a  little  way,  it  Mrill  leap  down  a  otanrfMMMt 
weir  or  over  a  stime,  but  it  tumbles  over  a  hij^  J/lS'Sfci- 
fiU  ^Sk.e  this ;   and  it  is  when  we  have  lost  the  rtut*,  htm 
paraboUe  line,  and  arrived  at  the  catenary,  when  '"'"^ 
we  have  lost  the  spring  of  the  lall,  and  arrived  at  the  phmge 
of  it,  that  we  begin  really  to  feel  its  weight  and  wildness. 
Where  water  takes  its  first   leap  from  the  top,  it  is  cool, 

'  (8m  kbove,  p.  486.] 
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and  collected,  and  uninteresting,  and  mathematical;  but  it 
is  when  it  finds  that  it  has  got  into  a  scrape,  and  has  fiutbo* 
to  go  than  it  thou^t,  that  its  characto*  comes  out:  it  is 
then  that  it  begins  to  writhe,  and  twist,  and  sweep  out,  aoae 
after  laae,  in  wilder  stretching  as  it  falls ;  and  to  send  down 
the  rocket-like,  lance-pointed,  whiz2dng  shafts  at  its  sides, 
sounding  for  the  bottom.  And  it  is  this  prostraticMi,  thb 
hopeless  abandonment  of  its  ponderous  power  to  the  air,  whicii 
is  always  peculiarly  expressed  by  Turner,  and  especially  m 
tiie  case  before  us;  while  our  other  artists,  keeping  to  the 
parabolic  line,  where  they  do  not  lose  themselves  in  snoc^ 
and  foam,  make  their  cataract  look  muscular  and  wiry,  aiid 
may  consider  themselves  fortunate  if  they  can  ke^  it  &om 
stopping.  I  believe  the  majesty  of  motion  which  Tum^  has 
given  by  these  concentric  catenary  lines  must  be  felt  even 
by  those  who  have  never  seen  a  hi^  waterfidl,  and  therefore 
cannot  appreciate  their  exquisite  fidelity  to  nature. 

In  the  Chain  Bridge  over  the  Tees,*  this  passiveness  and 
swinging  of  the  water  to  and  fro  are  yet  more  remaikaUe ; 
while  we  have  another  characteristic  of  a  great  water£Ul 
given  to  us,  that  the  wind,  in  this  instance  coming  up  the 
valley  against  the  current,  takes  tiie  spray  up  off  the  edges, 
and  carries  it  back  in  little  torn,  reverted  rags  and  threads, 
seen  in  delicate  form  against  the  darkness  on  the  lefL  But 
we  must  understand  a  little  more  about  the  nature  of  running 
water  before  we  can  appreciate  the  drawing  either  of  this,  ot 
any  other  of  Turner's  ton^its. 

When  water,  not  in  very  great  body,  runs  in  a  rocky  bed 
much  interrupted  by  hollows,  so  that  it  can  rest 
mteti»tiie  every  now  and  then  in  a  pool  as  it  goes  along,  it 
vh^e^r*^'  ^°^  "**'  **^""*  *  continuous  velocity  of  motion. 
Mmm*  a»d  It  pauses  after  every  leap,  and  curdles  about,  and 
'^^f^i^  rests  a  little  and  then  goes  on  again ;  and  if  in  this 
fatemtpM  comparatively  tranquil  and  rational  state  <^  mind 
tato^'^ito*  it  meets  with  any  obstacle,  as  a  rock  or  stone,  it 
i^/  parts  on  each  side  of  it  with  a  little  bubbling  foam, 

>  [AytaMfoMf  Wnim,  No.  24;  ^.  ■bov^  p.  4B8,  uid  bd«w,  p.  587.] 
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and  goes  round ;  if  it  comes  to  a  step  in  its  bed,  it  leaps  it 
lightly,  and  then  after  a  little  splashing  at  the  bottom,  stops 
again  to  take  breath.  But  if  its  bed  be  on  a  continuous  slope, 
not  much  Interrupted  by  hollows,  so  that  it  cannot  rest,  or  if 
its  own  mass  be  so  increased  by  flood  that  its  usual  resting- 
places  are  not  sufficient  for  it,  but  that  it  is  perpetually  pushed 
out  of  them  by  the  following  current,  before  it  has  had  time 
to  tranquillize  itself,  it  of  course  gains  velocity  with  every  yard 
that  it  runs ;  ^  the  impetus  got  at  one  leap  is  carried  to  the 
credit  of  the  next,  until  the  whole  stream  becomes  one  mass 
of  imchecked  accelerating  motion.  Now  when  water  in  this 
state  comes  to  an  obstacle,  it  does  not  part  at  it,  but  clears 
it,  like  a  race-horse ;  and  when  it  comes  to  a  hoUow,  it  does 
not  fill  it  up  and  run  out  leisurely  at  the  other  side,  but  it 
rushes  dcrwn  into  it  and  comes  up  again  on  the  other  side,  as 
a  ship  into  the  hollow  of  the  sea.  Hence  the  whole  appearance 
of  the  bed  of  the  stream  is  changed,  and  all  the  lines  of  the 
water  altered  in  their  nature.  The  quJet  stream  is  a  succession 
of  leaps  and  pools  ;  the  leaps  are  light  and  springy,  and  para- 
bolic, and  make  a  great  deal  of  splashing  when  they  tumble 
into  the  pools ;  then  we  hare  a  space  of  quiet  curdling  water 
and  another  similar  leap  below.  But  the  stream  when  it  has 
gained  an  impetus,  takes  the  shape  of  its  bed,  goes  down  into 
every  hollow,  not  with  a  leap,  but  with  a  swing,  not  foaming, 
nor  splashing,  but  in  the  bending  line  of  a  strcmg  sea-wave, 
and  comes  up  again  on  the  other  side,  over  rock  . «  _,  ^^ 
and  ridge,  with  the  ease  of  a  bounding  leopard ;  LiMmmw* 
if  it  meet  a  rock  three  or  four  feet  above  the  level  '^!^^^^ 
of  its  bed,  it  will  often  neith^  part  nor  foam, 
nor  express  any  concern  about  liie  matter,  but  clear  it  in 
a  smooth  dome  of  water,  without  appar^it  exertion,  the 
whole  surface  of  the  surge  being  drawn  into  parallel  lines 
by  its  extreme  velocity,  so  that  the  whole  river  has  the 
ai^earance  of  a  deep  and  raging  sea,  with  this  only  difference, 

>  [In  Riuldn'a  eoyy  tat  rwlalon,  §  22  dowit  to  Mm  ytntA  it  marked  kt  tha  tide ;  tbe 
fidlowii^  Hiitmioe,  "  the  impetiu  .  .  .  leap  beloir,"  Li  omitted ;  and  the  paMegee  are 
eaonMted,  thni : — "  with  erarj  ywd  that  it  nuu ;  and  the  •tream  when  it  has  gained 
an  ImpatiM,"  etc] 
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that  the  torrrait-waves  always  break  backwards,  and  sea-waves 
«24  Tuex-  ^orwaxda.^  Thus,  then,  in  the  wato-  which  has 
fHitiiteKPtwit  gained  an  impetus,  we  have  the  most  exquisite 
^'"^  arrangements  of  curved  lines,  perpetually  chang- 

ing from  convex  to  concave,  and  vice  vend,  following  every 
swell  and  hollow  of  the  bed  with  their  modulating  grace,' 
and  aU  in  unison  of  moticm,  {nescnting  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  series  of  inorganic  forms  which  nature  can  pos- 
sibly produce ;  for  the  sea  runs  too  much  into  similar  and 
cMicave  curves  with  sharp  edges,  but  every  motion  of  liie 
tcnrent  is  united,  and  all  its  curves  are  modificatitms  tA 
beautiful  line.' 

We  see,  thereftve,  why  Turner  seizes  on  these  curved  lines 

of  the  t(»Tent,  not  only  as  beii^  among  the  most 
eaf^eMce*  bcautiful  f oHus  *  of  natuie,  but  because  they  are 
^^hitioriMi  an  instant  expression  of  the  utmost  power  and 

velocity,  and  tell  us  how  the  torrent  has  been 
flowing  before  we  see  it.  For  the  leap  and  splash  might  be 
seal  in  the  suddoi  frrakishness  of  a  quiet  stream,  tnr  the  fidl 
of  a  rivulet  over  a  mill-dam ;  but  the  undulating  line  is  tiie 

'  \Tbe  pmmge,  "leoinvd;  if  it  ntet  .  .  .  tm-nmnm  forward!,"  in  tdK  1  and  i 
HUM  thut ; — 

"  leopard.  Hie  finaat  iuatauoe  that  I  know,  of  tliia  atato  of  water,  ia  tko 
ooarM  of  the  Dranw  near  Mntifpij.  That  riter  ha*  jut  deaMuded  «  fall 
of  rii  thouMnd  feet  in  twenty  muea,  withoat,  aa  far  aa  I  know,  oii«  hnak, 
•top,  or  reating-plaae  in  the  whole  diatanee ;  and  ita  ralodtf  and  pow^  an 
at  last  so  tramaodoui  that,  if  it  meeta  a  rock  teren  or  eight  feet  abovs  Ote 
level  of  Ita  bed,  it  will  neither  part  nor  foam,  nor  ezpresB  an^  concern  aboot 
the  matter,  but  elean  It  in  a  aiaooth  doeae  of  watar,  without  ajwarit 
Martian,  aominj;  down  ^^ain  as  amoothly  on  the  other  side,  the  whole  aor- 
faee  of  Uia  surge  being  diswn  into  parallel  linet  by  its  extreme  relodtj,  hat 
quite  fbamlaaa,  exoept  in  plaoea  where  the  fomt  of  the  bed  oppoaee  ita^  at 
aome  direct  angle  to  auch  a  line  of  &11,  and  cauaei  a  breaker;  so  that  the 
whole  river  has  th«  appeannoe  of  a  deep  and  raginff  ma."] 

*  [Bda.  I  and  2  add,  "Uttla  broken  by  foam.  ] 

*  [£di.  1  and  2  read  :— 

"  modificationa  of  the  line  of  beanty,  oaite  Hnbroken  by  ed||ea,  exeapl 
here  and  there  where  a  rock  riaes  too  nigh  to  be  cleared  and  (aiiw  a 

*  [Tor  "  We  nee,  therefore  .  .  .  moat  beantifhl  fanni,"  eda.  1  and  2  read  : — 

"And  now  we  can  understand  the  peculiar  ezoellenca  of  Tumer'a  torrent 
drawing-.  With  hia  nanal  keen  perception  of  aH  that  ia  moat  mmailpiT  in 
nature ;  of  those  qualities  and  truths  which  tell  ua  most  about  the  pMt  ■ 
well  as  the  preaaut,  he  seisea  on  Ihaaa  curved  lines  of  the  torrent,  not  esdy 
at  the  moat  beautiful  formi  .   .  ."] 
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attribute  ^  of  the  mountain-torrent,*  whose  Ml  and  fiuy  have 
made  the  vall^rg  echo  for  miles ;  and  thus  the  moment  we  see 
one  of  its  curves  over  a  stone  in  the  fon^round,  we  know  it 
has  come  far  and  fiercdy.  And  in  the  drawing  we  have  been 
speaking  of,  the  Lower  Fall  of  the  Tees,*  in  the  foK^^und  of 
the  KiUiecrankie  and  Rhymer's  Glen,  and  of  the  St.  Maurice 
in  Rogers's  Italy,  we  shall  find  the  most  exquisite  instances  of 
the  use  of  such  lines ;  but  the  most  perfect  of  all  in  the 
Llaothony  Abbey,'  which  may  be  c<Misidered  as  the  standacd 
of  toncnt-drawing.  The  chief  li^t  of  the  {acture  a^s  suam- 
here  &U$  upon  the  surface  of  the  stream,  swelled  fxMto  dtmmi»r 
hy  recent  rain ;  and  its  mighty  waves  come  roll-  ^j^J^'^^^^^ 
ing  down  close  to  the  q>ectator,  green  and  clear,  <"  ttt  um- 
but  pale  with  anger,  in  broad,  imbroken,  oceanic  '  ^'' 
corves,  bending  into  each  other  without  break,  though  jets 
of  fiery  spray  are  cast  into  the  air  along  the  rocky  shore,  and 

*  On  A  Incge  Male  it  k  excIiuiTely  mo,  but  the  Hine  lines  kre  to  be  wen, 
for  the  moment,  whenerer  water  becomes  exceedingly  npid,  and  yet  feels  the 
tMttom  as  it  passes,  being  not  thrown  op  or  cast  clear  of  it  In  general,  the 
dvawlng  of  water  &i)s  from  being  too  intcrrapted,  the  forms  flung  hither  wid 
thitbn',  and  broken  op  and  covered  with  bright  touches,  instead  of  being 
wrought  out  in  their  real  unities  of  curvature.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  draw 
a  curved  surface,  even  when  it  is  rough  and  has  texture ;  but  to  indicate  the 
vailed  and  sweeping  fbrms  of  a  crystalline  and  polished  sabstanee,  reqairea  fiir 
hmk  skill  and  patience  than  most  artists  possess.  In  some  respects,  it  is 
impossible.  I  do  not  suppose  any  means  of  art  are  capable  of  rightly  expressing 
the  smooth  mnltttudinous  rippling  of  a  rapid  rivulet  of  shallow  water,  giving 
traamaiBncy,  liatre,  and  fully  dev^ped  form ;  and  the  greater  number  of 
the  ones  and  actions  of  torrent-waves  are  equally  inimitable.  The  eSbrt 
should,  nerertlieless,  always  be  made ;  and  wnatever  is  sacrificed  in  colour, 
freedom,  or  brightness,  tiie  real  contours  ought  always  in  some  measure  to  be 
drawn,  as  a  eueAil  diwightaman  secures  Uiose  of  flesh,  or  any  other  fiady 
modelled  snr&cc.  It  Is  better,  in  many  respects,  the  drawing  should  miss  of 
being  Uie  water,  than  that  it  should  miu  in  this  one  respect  the  grandeur  of 
water.  Many  tricks  of  acratchlng  and  dashing  will  bring  out  a  decopttve 
resemblaooe ;  the  deteimined  and  laborious  rendering  of  eontoor  alone  secnres 
sublimity.* 

*  rFor" attribute,"  eds.  1-4  raad,  "aseteriM  attribute."] 

■  [Above,  g  21.  "KilUaomnkle"  and  "Rhyner'B  Gl«i "  are  in  tba  iVoM  Work* 
of  Scott  (vols.  XXV.  xzL).    "  St.  Manrice  "  is  at  p.  9  of  ths  Itafy  {iimwiag,  N.O.  S06).] 

*  raee  abova,  p.  MS.] 

*  [Note  first  added  in  ed.  3.  Eds.  3  and  4  omit  the  word  "  exduiivaly  "  in  tite  first 
line  of  it] 
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rise  in  the  sunshine  in  dusty  vapour.^  The  whole  surfisce  is 
'  one  united  race  of  mad  motion ;  all  the  waves  dragged,  as  I 
have  described,  into  lines  and  furrows  by  their  swiftness ;  and 
every  one  of  those  fine  fonns  is  drawn  with  the  most  studied 
chiaroscuro  of  delicate  colour,  greys  and  greens,  as  silvexy  and 
pure  as  the  finest  passages  of  Paul  Veronese,  and  with  a  refine- 
ment of  execution  which  the  eye  strains  itself  in  lookitig  inta 
The  rapidity  and  gigantic  tone  of  this  torrent,  the  exquisite 
rdinement  of  its  colour,  end  the  vividness  of  fosm  which  is 
obtained  through  a  general  middle  tint,  raider  it  about  the 
most  perfect  piece  of  painting  <^  running  water  in  existence. 

Now  this  picture  is,  as  was  noticed  in  our  former  reference 
g  27,  And  qf  ^  ^^'  ^'^  ^^  expression  of  every  kind  of  motion : 
theinteiTt^itei  the  clouds  are  in  wild  haste;  the  sun  is  gleam- 
Mereury  and  ii^g  ^^  ''^'^  fitfully  throu^  the  Icaves ;  the  rain 
-A*r"-  drifting  away  along  the  hill-side ;  and  the  torrent, 

the  jHincipal  object,  to  complete  the  impression,  is  made  the 
wildest  thing  of  all ;  and  not  only  wild  before  us,  and  wi& 
us,  but  bearing  with  it  in  its  every  motion,  from  its  long 
course,  the  recOTd  of  its  rage.  Observe  how  differently  Turner 
uses  his  torrent  when  the  spirit  of  the  picture  is  repose.  Id 
the  Mercury  and  Argus,'  we  have  also  a  stream  in  the  fore> 
ground ;  but,  in  coming  down  to  us,  we  see  it  stopping  twice 
in  two  quiet  and  glassy  pools,  upon  which  the  drinking  cattle 
cast  an  unstirred  image.  From  the  nearest  of  these,  the  water 
leaps  in  three  cascades  into  another  basin  close  to  us;  it 
trickles  in  silver  threads  through  the  leaves  at  its  edge,  and 
falls  tinkling  and  splashing  (though  in  considerable  body)  into 
the  pool,  stirring  its  quiet  surface,  at  which  a  bird  is  stoopi^ 
to  drink,  with  concentric  and  curdling  ripples,  which  div^ 
round  the  st<Hie  at  its  forthest  border,  and  descend  in  sparkling 
foam  over  the  lip  of  the  basin,*    Thus  we  find,  in  every  case, 

I  [Eda.  1  and  2  add  a  footziota :  "  Compare  note,  aao;  iii  chap.  iv.  §  13."] 

*  [For  liat  of  other  reference*  to  this  pieture  aee  p.  264  ».] 

*  [Edi.  1  and  2  add  :— 

"presenting  ui,  in  the  reat  of  their  progreai,  with  that  moat  diffienlt  tf  all 
appeanncea  for  a  painter  to  reader, — a  torrent  deeeendin|r  atMpl^  aa  H  ntina 
fromua."] 
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the  s^tem  of  Turner's  truth  entirely  unbroken,  eadi  phase 
and  {^aiomenon  of  nature  being  recorded  exactly^  where  it  is 
most  valuable  and  impressive. 

We  have  not,  however,  space  to  follow  out  the  variety  of 
his  toiTOit-drawing.  The  above  two  examples  are  §  28.  Varioiu 
characteristic  of  the  two  great  divisions  or  classes  *"m- 
of  torrents,  that  whose  motion  is  continuous,  and  that  whose 
moUon  is  interrupted ;  all  drawing  of  running  water  will 
resolve  itself  into  the  representation  of  one  or  o&er  of  these. 
The  descent  of  the  distant  stream  in  the  vignette  to  the  Boy 
of  Egremont  is  slight,  but  very  striking ;  and  the  Junction  of 
the  Greta  and  Tees,  a  singular  instance  of  the  bold  drawing 
of  the  complicated  forms  of  a  shallow  stream  among  mul- 
titudinous rocks.*  A  still  finer  example'  occurs  in  a  recent 
drawing  of  Dazio  Grande  on  the  St.  Grothard,*  the  waves  of 
the  Toccia,  clear  and  blue,  fretting  among  the  granite  debris 
which  were  brought  down  by  the  storm  that  destroyed  the 
whole  road.  In  the  Ivy  Bridge  the  sukgect  is  the  rest  of  the 
torrent  in  a  pool  among  fallen  rocks,  the  forms  of  the  sttmes 
are  seen  through  the  clear  brown  water,  and  their  reilecticms 
mingle  with  those  of  the  foliage. 

More  detennined  efforts  have  at  all  periods  been  made  in 
sea-painting  than  in  torrent-painting,  yet  less  sue-  g  jg.  sea- 
ces^uL  As  above  stated,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  a  ^^^^^ 
resemblance  of  broken  running  water  by  tricks  ^^^^^ttmu- 
and  dexterities,  but  the  sea  naat  be  legitimately  i^/o** 
drawn;  it  cannot  be  given  as  utterly  disoi^anised  and  con- 
.  ftised,  its  weight  and  mass  must  be  expressed,  and  the  eff<ni» 
at  expression  of  it  end  in  failure  with  all  but  the  most  powerful 

>  [Eds.  1  and  2  xtnA,  "  recorded,  eaeb  recorded  wHb  uneqiulled  fidelity,  and  ewh 
racorded  exactlj  .  .  ."] 

*  ["The  Boy  of  ^vmont"  U  at  p.  186  of  Rogera*  Fo»bu  (drmirlii|r>  I'-O-  236). 
"  The  Jimctlon  of  the  Gret»  and  Tew '  drairiDg'  was  givsD  by  Ruiluu  to  bia  Drawing 
School  at  Oxford  (we  Catalogae  4/*  the  Standard  Bma,  No.  2) ;  it  waa  engraved  la 
voL  is.  of  Scotfa  PotlUal  Work*.'] 

*  [liVom  here  to  the  end  of  §  30  (p.  562)  is  not  contained  in  eda.  1  and  S,  which 
reed,  "  But  It  Is  time  for  ua  to  put  to  the  contemplation  of  Ttmer*B  drawing;  of  the 
•ea,    and  then  continue  ai  shown  on  p.  S62  n,] 

*  [The  "  Dado  Oiande  "  waa  In  RueJdn'a  oolieetion,  No.  58  in  hi*  NoIm  ;  see  alao 
Mcitm  Painten,  roL  il.  Epilogue,  §  a    For  the  "Ivy  Bridge,"  aeeebor^  p.  244] 
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men ;  even  with  these  few  a  partial  success  must  be  c 
worthy  of  the  hi^est  praise^ 

As  the  right  rendering  of  the  Alps  depends  on  porwcr  ii 
drawing  snow,  so  the  right  painting  of  the  sea  must  depend, 
at  least  in  all  coast  scenery,  in  no  small  measure  on  tbc  power 
of  drawing  foam.  Yet  there  are  two  conditions  of  fiiain  of 
■invariable  occurrence  on  breaking  waves,  of  which  I  hare 
never  seen  the  sl^test  record  attempted;  first.  Hie  thick, 
creamy,  curdling,  overlapping,  massy  foam,  which  remains  fir 
a  moment  ooly  after  the  &U  of  the  ware,  and  is  seen  in 
perfection  in  its  running  up  the  beach ;  and,  seoHkUy,  tihe 
thin  white  coating  into  which  this  subsides,  which  opens  into 
oval  gaps  and  clefts,  marbling  the  waves  over  tinar  whdk 
surface,  and  connecting  the  breakers  on  a  flat  shore  by  lon^ 
dragging  streams  of  white.* 

It  is  evident  that  the  diJBScuHy  of  expressing  other  of 
these  two  conditions  must  be  immense.  The  liq>puig  and 
curdling  foam  is  difficult  enou^  to  catch,  even  when  the  lines 
of  its  undulation  alone  are  considered;  but  the  l^is,  so  to 
speak,  which  lie  along  these  lines,  are  full,  projecting,  and 
marked  by  beautiful  light  and  shade ;  eadi  has  its  h^i  light, 
a  gradation  into  shadow  of  indescribable  delicacy,  a  far^t 
reflected  light,  and  a  dark  cast  shadow:  to  draw  all  this 
requires  labour  and  care,  and  firmness  of  work,  which,  as  I 
imagine,  must  always,  however  skilfully  bestowed,  destroy  all 
impressitms  <^  wildness,  accidentalism,  and  evanescenoe,  and 
so  kill  the  sea.  Again,  the  openings  in  the  thin  subsided 
foam,  in  their  irregular  modifications  of  drcular  and  oval 
shapes  dragged  hither  and  thither,  would  be  faazd  enougfa  to 
draw,  even  if  they  could  be  seen  on  a  flat  surface;  instead 
of  which,  every  one  of  the  openings  is  seen  in  undiilaticn  oi 
a  tossing  sur&ce,  broken  up  over  small  surges  and  ripples, 
and  so  thrown  into  perspectives  of  the  most  hopeless  intricat^. 
Now  it  is  not  easy  to  express  the  Ml  of  a  pattern  with  oni 
openings  on  the  folds  of  drapery.     I  do  not  know  that  aay 

^  [On  tlk*  fUlure,  Bven  of  Toraer,  in  the  painting  of  Ibav,  aaa  AMh  m  tiW  Thmr 
OuU»gat  JfarOorMvA  Amw,  ISM,  f.  Nm.  476  and  ASO.] 
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ooe  under  the  mark  of  Veronese  or  Titian  could  even  do  this 
as  it  ought  to  be  done,  yet  in  drapery  much  stiffioess  and  error 
may  be  overlodced:  not  so  in  sea;  the  sli^test  inaccuracy, 
the  slightest  want  of  flow  and  freedom  in  the  Une,  is  attached 
by  the  .eye,  in  a  moment,  of  high  treascm,  and  I  beUere  success 
to  be  impossible. 

Yet  tbate  is  not  a  wave,  nor  any  violently  agitated  sea^ 
on  Yiinch  both  these  forms  do  not  appear ;  the  latter  especially, 
after  some  time  of  sttnrm,  extends  over  their  whole  sur&ces: 
the  reader  sees,  therefore,  why  I  said  that  sea  could  only  be 
painted  by  means  of  more  or  less  dexterous  iionventional^m, 
since  two  of  its  most  enduring  phenomena  cannot  be  repre- 
sented at  alL 

Again,  as  respects  the  form  of  breakers  on  an  even  shore, 
there  is  difficulty  of  no  less  formidable  kind.    There  „  „  „, 
is  LD  them  an  irreconcilable  mixture  of  fuzy  and  l^tjCm. 
formalism.     Their  hollow  surface  is  marked  by  JTJ^^-J^ 
parallel  lines,   like  those  of  a  smooth  mill-weir,  ^^^. 
and  graduated  by  reflected  and  transmitted  lights  of  the  most 
wonderful  intricacy,  its  curve  being  at  the  same  time  necessarily 
of  mathematical  purity  and  precision ;  yet  at  the  top  of  tJiis 
curve,  ^^en  it  nods  over,  there  is  a  sudden  laxity  mA  giving 
way,  the  water  swings  and  jimips  along  the  ridge  like  a  shakoi 
chain,  and  the  motion  runs  from  part  to  part  as  it  does  throuf^ 
a  serpent's  body.     Then  the  wind  is  at  work  on  the  extreme 
edge,  and  instead  of  letting  it  fling  itself  off  naturally,  it 
supports  it,  and  drives  it  back,  or  scrapes  it  off,  and  carries  it 
bodily  away;  so  that  the  spray  at  the  top  is  in  a  ctmtinual 
transition  between  forms  projected  by  their  own  weight,  and 
forms  blown  and  carried   off  with   their  weight  overcome. 
Thai  at  last,  when  it  has  come  down,  who  shall  say  what 
shape  that  may  be  called,  which  "  shape  has  none," '  of  the 
great  crash  where  it  touches  the  beach  ? 

I  think  it  is  that  last  crash  which  is  the  great  taskmaster. 
Nobody   can    do   anything  with   it.      I    have   seen   Copley 


>  [PanEdtte  Loit,  li.  666.] 
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FUdiog  eome  vay  cfaae  to  tte  jetk  and  nod  of  tfa*  U&ai 
tbmtcning  sdge,  cari  it  raj  soncaafulfy,  md  «itiKiufc  c^ 
look  of  ib  hKTiaf  been  in  papas,  d<nva  uBufy  to  tbe  beadi, 
bat  the  final  &a  hi»  no  ttuindtt  in  rt  Tuner  faat  tiied  had 
fer  it  once  or  tiviee,  but  it  will  not  dow  Tbc  ummaA  is  gnn 
in  the  Sidon  of  the  Bible  Illustratioiis,  fOMl  man  rTii*i until/ 
in  a  painting  of  Bamboroiq^:'  in  both  tiieae  eaaea  HKte  is 
little  fcam  at  the  bottom,  and  tbfc  UUm  Intakar  jboks  Ifte* 
wall ;  ]r*t  gland  ahrays,  and  m  the  btttt  pirtare  very-  hrirf 
luUf  aasBted  in  expraslon  by  the  tovkig  «f  a  faecc  of  twJok, 
irinefa  BDfiK  figam  are  dng^Bg  aihnv,  auAd  wUcfa  tfa*  lirriw 
fiingB  into  Ute  air  as  it  riaes.  I^n^pa  tfae  moak  sooco^ 
Tendering  of  the  forms  was  in  the  Hero  and  Lcander,'  bat 
tiwre  the  drawing  ma  rtndsed  aaaier  by  tfas  powerfol  effect 
ci  light  wiaA  disguiaad  tint  Ibauk 

It  is  not,  horweror,  foaa  the  dun  tbat  TaiBsr  asiH% 
S  3L  lidr  studtes  lui  sea.*  Seen  from  th«  land,  tlw  eari  i 
^H^  j^^  dtt  breakos,  evoa  in  natore,  b  awnewbat  uaOoaa 
'^MlyhMiAa  uvd  ttuADtiMaai ;  tfas  ^e  of  the  vncm  ont  at 
*'*^  sea  a  nnoomprdieBded ;  and  time  Martr  liie  w^ 

*  (Hw  MlMll«  t  B—fctlMirii  MM!  hH  ten  At  Gfl 
£330$.    ItlaMwlntkeeoUaotlojiofHr.  ConudiuVudarhUt] 

■  (Ju  «dft.  1  and  &  iWa 'netion  »a«a  w  Mtvm  >-' 

"He  idea  of  the  m*  whicli  hi  unobeemnt  h«iliin»ii  obWoe  hf  *Ibm 

•ncmtimtirt  *^  monotonoiu,  boUi  in  itt  own  toaa,  -and  in  ite  MfteAHl 
U^LT^^Tt  FSMMe*.  ThetiMWfUtenvMtaA  «wktoi»Mb*wM 
Mbrtto^ihi  ■M'«on^MlMdcd;Mdtb*iDy«*eu!ried«<RirkIltttoMM 
rZ.-  d>»i  tlukt  oF  ui  •xteBBT*  Sdd  of  Uive  vltTea,  ill  nndk  n- 

"'"^  wMUiDf  tath  MOM,  ttoTa«  ««»hailr  t»  Um  imdk.  Ml 

bcMkiag  in  the  BUM  Jlaea  ud  form, 

" But  ■ue'h  !•  not  the  real  nor  cM^tial  ehmetar  of  flie  tea.  HMiirt  .  . . 
Tilltlanrt  MilTliiitwrtiii.  ihin  iiri.iiin  Tmnrleal.'  f-  iniMn 
of  amillneai  and  mronnnai  in  ki  cantons,  freeent  .  .  .  reteel^  md  f"^ 
It,  itt  ■nehapMilloii,iiWbeMtt»V>at,in'  Mt  Mm*  iiriKt«d  iwt  (diB  kM 

bf  &r  the  b«l|  «  m  rmkf  aoM.  w«  iliiit  ii  amha  fa 
j ■30.  .iw racfc-  Tiiiiiii  >ii  liliii  nwlmi  iiiiiii|illiiii  nf  Iliiirml  iiii  riwiiitlal  ha 
MAfiAf,  ^Mi0f^  vremtQenuat  wuksi  ii  aMmid  m,  Ine  oulf  mtf  evartirfaf 
MdboadfA.        ftt  s  trDeaN)l^«rttaipMt,tkatfana«vMtida««U*«* 

■hall  eany  away  with  «  viU  bs  thoM  «f  iiiiIIiimi— .  paww, 
and  breadth ;— reckleMUMa  manlftated  In  the  .  .  .  Uliag.  When  n  «• 
thawaveaaoeeearivaly,.  .  .,"] 
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Msm  to  HMceed  and  Ttseinlite  «m1i  otlMr,  to  move  tdowlf  to 
the  betdi,  and  to  hnak  ta  ti»  same  lines  and  forms. 

A£oBt  «ren  twen^  yai<dB  from  Uie  shore,  vre  iceeive  • 
totally  diflbrent  Impr^sion.  fireiy  wave  around  us  appears 
TMt.  every  oae  i^ffttwit  from  all  Uie  rest  {  and  the  hirers 
jnsont,  now  that  we  see  them  with  their  backs  towards  us, 
the  grand,  e:rt«nded,  and  V«s4ed  lines  of  toilg  curvatrae  whtdi 
«n  peeuliariy  citpressm  both  of  vidocfty  and  power.  Kedt- 
lettnsM,  befertt  unMt,  U  maniflested  m  tiie  mad,  perpetual, 
changeftil,  uodiroeted  tmHioa,  not  of  wave  lAer  ynvt,  as  It 
mppem  frotn  the  diore,  but  (^  the  vay  same  vntw  rish^  md 
facing.  Of  waves  that  sDoeessir^  approach  tmd  Ineak,  eadi 
a^iears  to  the  mind  a  s^aiate  indiiidual,  wbose  part  bring 
perfonmd,  it  perishes,  and  is  suceeoded  by  Boother ;  and  there 
it  wAfaing  in  this  to  impress  ns  with  llie  idea  of  MStkssness, 
any  naore  tjuoi  fa»  any  successive  and  otmClBuaus  ftmetiens 
of  Hfe  and  death.  B^  it  is  vrb&ei  we  perceive  tiiat  it  is  no 
■  auDOCsnon  of  warn,  but  tiie  sune  water,  crawtaHtly  risb^,  and 
crashing,  and  raooilmg,  and  r^ng  in  i^ain  in  new  fonns  and 
with  fnA  fbry,  that  we  pereaT*  the  perturbed  a|Hrit,  astd  fed 
the  intenaity  of  its  nirweariod  rage.  Hie  saisation  of  power 
is  also  trebled ;  tot  not  (Hily  is  tite  ▼astaess  of  apparent  siae 
nmck  increased,  but  Uie  'wht^  acticm  is  <ti£%reM ;  it  Ss  not  a 
paarire  wave,  rtdli^  sleepily  Asrward  tmtil  ft  tumbles  heavily, 
proetratad  upon  t^  beadi ;  bat  a  sweeping  exertion  of  tr»> 
mendoufi  and  livmg  strength,  wiuch  do«  not  now  appear  to 
fhll,  bat  to  hunt  upon  the  Amc  ;  iHiidt  never  pmshes  but 
Mcoifeand  reooven.* 

*  [Eda  1  mnd  2  raid  :— 

"MMdk  t»i  nwrn.  tkmOf,  «k«  iiiKin  of  frrMM  la  fm^Mrlj  im- 
fCHMd,  ant  b]r  tat  wtHrt  of  Mft  Hnl^  lot  kf  tlM  «wWMMWM«er  and  hollow 
Waw7  mn,  tt  wkldi  no  Um  whiwrir  ma  he teaed  from  the  beaeli.  Mid 
by  the  Knnd  oBlIf  af  tha  ouvm  of  ths  baeken,  wfcieh  Mw  iffur  to  Ul, 
flat  In  Mrio,  kit  ia  ■mWoM. 

^Nmr  tUf  an  Am  gnnd  Bhaaaf»  af  tha  mk  which   §31.  B^a 
Turoar  innriabljr  alma  a^  and  narer  reata  latiafled  mien  ha   fWiwr  nn4tn 
haa  givan ;  mmi,  In  eonaeq^lawa^  «fra  ia  Ua  ooMt  naa,  to  Amh  *»  U« 
alBoat  alwan  .  .  .  h  te  tha  'l^^hattw,'  'laid'a  flod/   "atr»m4 
'Fowojr,'  Bad  '  Doahar.'    Bat  Mtar  MUa*  to  «tn  at  laaM   faaa**-." 
•at  aaaBilria  af  enrr  tma,  ha  haa  ycaaaaaad  uB  with  anaMaat 
■todied  rapraaentatioa  of  « toUlng  aaa,  aa  aoaa  fiav  tha  ahara,  ta  &•  'BaM 
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Aiming  at  these  grand  characters  of  the  sea.  Turner  almost 
always  places  the  spectator,  not  on  the  shore,  but 
itp^ttim^*  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  it,  beyond  the  first 
**»*««;*     range  of  the   brewers,  as    in   the   Land's   End, 
'  Fowey,  Dunbar,  and  Laughame,'     The  latter  has 

been  well  engraved,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  standard  of  the 
expression  of  fitfiilness  and  power.  The  grand  divisim  of 
the  whole  space  of  the  sea  by  a  few  dark  continuous  furrows 
of  tremendous  swell  (the  brealdng  of  one  of  which  alone  has 
strewed  the  rocks  in  front  with  ruin)  fiimishes  us  with  an 
estimate  of  space  and  strength,  which  at  cnce  reduces  the 
men  upon  the  shore  to  insects ;  and  yet  throu^  this  terrific 
simplicity  there  are  indicated  a  fitf^ess  and  fury  in  the 
tossing  of  the  individual  lines,  which  give  to  the  whole  sea  a 
wild,  unwearied,  reckless  incoherency,  like  that  of  an  enraged 
multitude,  whose  masses  act  tc^ether  in  phrensy,  while  not 
one  individual  feels  as  another.  Especial  attention  is  to  be 
directed  to  the  flatness  of  all  the  lines,  for  the  same  principle 
holds  in  sea  which  we  have  seen  in  mountains.  All  the  size 
and  sublimity  of  nature  are  given,  not  by  the  height,  but  I7 
the  breadth,  of  her  masses;  and  Turner,  by  following  her 
in  her  sweeping  lines,  while  he  does  not  lose  the  elevation  ot 
its  siurges,  adds  in  a  tenfold  d^ree  to  thdr  power.  Farther, 
observe  the  peculiar  expression  of  toaght  which 
faimiiar'«jr-  there  is  in  Turner's  waves,  precisely  of  the  same 
i«^rfMi  qf  kind  which  we  saw  in  his  water&U.  We  have  not 
a  cutting,  siuinging,  elastic  line ;  no  jum^ng  or 
leaping  in  the  waves:  that  is  the  characteristic  of  Chelsea 
Reach  or  Hampstead  Ponds  in  a  storm.     But  the  surges  roll 


tha  mooniiffht,  in  tbii  jdctun,  iniut,  I  betwre,  remain,  like  tbe  memory  a 
Bonw  ofttieniightrsoMieBof  nature  herself,  impraaaad  fbrarw 
%ii.  Ititke     on  the  nind*  of  all  who  have  once  Men  it 
"Lauffhame."        "But  it  ia  on  lueh  wild  ooMt  mu  aa  tbon  of  the  'I«nd^ 
End'  and  'Laaghame'  that  Tamer'a  power  ia  efaieflf  mmmnb- 
timted.    The  latter  .  .  ."] 
1  ["  Fowep "  in  the  Sotdliem  OoaH  (No.  10).      "  Uod'a  End "  {U.,  "  Loacahif* 
Urhthooae,  Land's  End  ")  in  Engltrnd  and  Wale*  (No.  20) ;  see  p.  4M  it.    "  Jmo^mm 
Caatle"  (engrared  by  J.  Hortburgli)  In  A^toMl  (nwl  IVote  (No.  16).     "Ihmfaar"  wm 
engraved  in  Promnoial  AntiguiHei  and  PiotureiqM  Sbmwy  ^Settimd,  with  Jutiifttu 
iBuitntion*  by  9ir  WaUar  SeUt  (1820).] 
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&nd  plunge  with  sueh  prostration  end  hurling  of  their  mass 
agunst  the  shore,  that  we  feel  the  rocks  are  shaking  under 
them.  And,  to  add  yet  more  to  this  impression,  observe  how 
little,  comparatively,  they  are  broken  by  the  wind :  above  the 
floating  wood,  and  along  the  shore,  we  have  indication  of  a 
line  of  torn  spray;  but  it  is  a  mere  fringe  along  the  ridge  of 
the  surge,  no  interference  with  its  gigantic  body.  The  wind 
has  no  power  over  its  tremendous  unity  of  force  and  wd^t. 
Finally,  observe  how,  on  the  rocks  on  the  left,  the  violence 
and  swiftness  of  the  rising  wave  are  indicated  by  precisely  the 
same  lines  which  we  saw  were  indicative  of  fury  in  the  torrent. 
The  water  on  these  rocks  is  the  body  of  the  wave  which  ha<i 
just  broken,  rushing  up  over  them;  and  in  doing  so,  like 
the  torrent,  it  does  not  break,  nor  foam,  nor  part  upon 
the  rock,  but  accommodates  itself  to  every  one  of  its  swells 
and  hollows  with  undulating  lines,  whose  grace  and  variety 
mi^t  alone  serve  us  for  a  day's  study ;  and  it  is  only 
where  two  streams  of  this  rushing  water  meet  in  the  hollow 
of  the  rock,  that  their  force  is  shown  by  the  vertical  bound 
of  the  spray. 

In  the  ^stance  of  this  grand  picture  there  are  two  waves 
t^ch  entirely  depart  from  the  principle  observed  g  ^^^  ftou/wf 
by  all  the  rest,  and  spring  high  into  the  air.  They  'aeHrnqfreeoO' 
have  a  message  for  us  which  it  is  important  that  "***"**' 
we  should  understand.  Their  leap  is  not  a  preparatitm  Sot 
breaking,  neither  is  it  caused  by  their  meeting  with  a  rock. 
It  is  f^used  by  their  encounter  with  the  recoil  of  the  preceding 
wave.  When  a  large  surge,  in  the  act  of  breaking,  just  as  it 
curls  over,  is  hm-led  against  the  fece  either  of  a  wall  or  of  a 
vertical  rock,  the  sound  of  the  blow  is  not  a  crash,  nor  a  roar, 
it  is  a,  report  as  loud  as,  and  in  every  respect  similar  to,  that  of 
a  great  gun,  and  the  wave  is  dashed  back  frxim  the  rock  with 
force  scarcely  diminished,  but  reversed  in  direction;  it  now 
recedes  from  the  shore,  and  at  the  instant  that  it  encounters 
the  following  breaker,  the  result  is  the  vertical  bound  of  both 
which  is  here  rendered  by  Turner.  Such  a  recoiling  wave  will 
proceed  out  to  sea  through  ten  or  twelve  ranges  of  following 
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bmdcoM,  before  it  is  overpo  wared.  The  effect  <rf  tha  oioouiita 
is  more  tomfleUiy  and  p«lpaUy  given  in  the  QuiilobcBiit  in 
tha  Rivera  cf  Franoa.*  It  la  peouliaily  instructive  bcK,  as  in- 
totvaiiDg  us  of  the  nature  oi  the  eoast,  and  the  f<»ce  of  tbo 
waves,  ffcr  more  clearly  than  any  spray  about  the  rocks  thon- 

selvea  could  have  done.  But  the  effect  <rf  the  blow 
mttireh»^a  at  the  shore  itsctf  is  given  in  the  liand's  E^  sod 
kmUtar^at   Tantallon  Castle.'    Undor  favourable  fardunstaiues 

with  an  advancii^  tide  under  a  heavy  gale,  wbcft 
the  breakers  feel  the  atuxe  underneath  them  a  moment  befloit 
they  touch  the  rook,  so  as  to  nod  over  when  th^  strike  the 
efflict  is  nearly  incredible  exoi^  to  an  eye-witness.  I  have 
•OflA  the  whole  body  of  the  wave  mo  in  one  white  voiical  broad 
fountain,  eighty  feet  above  the  sea,  half  of  it  beatoi  so  &w  as 
to  be  borne  away  by  the  wind,  the  rest  turning  in  the  air  wfaca 
e^MHisted,  and  &Uii^  back  with  a  weight  and  crash  like  tiwt 
«f  an  enormous  waterfall.  This  is  ^ven  in  the  vignette  to 
**  Lyddas ; "  *  and  the  blow  of  a  less  vi^ent  wave  am<»g  bnkm 
tocks,  not  meeting  it  with  an  absolute  wall,  altng  the  shore  d 
8  96  cimerai  ^^  Land's  E^d.  This  last  picture  is  a  study  ti 
t^Hmeur^  sea  iriiose  whole  (»ganization  has  been  halkm 
^^^1^  up  by  oonstant  reodls  from  a  rocky  coast  The 
iWMf  to  oa  Laughame  gives  the  surge  and  wdght  of  the  ooetn 
^^^*  '^^  in  a  gale,  «i  a  comparatively  level  sbwe ;  but  the 
Land's  End,  the  entire  disorder  of  the  surges  listen  every  one 
of  them,  divided  and  oitangled  amoig  promootories  as  it  rolk 
in,  and  beaten  back  part  by  part  £rom  walls  oS  rodt  on  tlu 
side  and  that  side,  recoils  like  the  defeated  divisim  of  a  gnst 
army,  thrown^  all  bdund  it  mto  discnder,  breakii^  i;^  the 
succeeding  waves  into  voticai  ridges,  whidi  in  their  tunii  T^ 
more  totaUy  shattered  upcHi  the  sh<ve,  retire  in  more  hopekx 
oonfiinon;  until  the  irtiole  surface  of  the  sea  bee(»nfis  <sk 
diny  whirl  of  rushing,  writhing,  tortured,  undirected  rag^ 


>  H^t«  U  Is  n»  Stint  atid  iMe  Mn  (dnwlng,  N.O.  12?).] 

■  rThe  "iMait*  End"  hen  described  ti  tiie  "LonnhiM  U^tbooM"  (an 
•MMlto,  Md  wW  on  pp.  40a-«M).  "TnteOon  Gail*''  (•  im  UmdM^mu 
fotUeia  Work»(fSeM(hoTtAtm,  1834).1 

>  fTbe  "SMpvnok  of  hf^im"  b  in  tb«  AMinri  WvHm ^MUm  (lSd>1 
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binmdiDg,  and  enshing,  and  ouluqg  in  an  aoarchy  of  vuatoam 
power;  anbdiTided  into  myriads  i^  waves,  of  -which  every  qmi 
b  not,  be  it  remembered,  a  sqwiato  surge,  but  part  and  portion 
of  a  vast  one,  actuated  1^  internal  power*  and  giving  in  evcvy 
direction  the  migfaty  undulation  of  impetuous  Kne  wiiith  glides 
OT«r  the  locks  and  irhtbea  in  the  wind,  ovenrikdming  the  one^ 
and  piercing  the  other  witii  the  form,  ftiry,  and  svid^Mn  <tf  a 
dieet  a£  bmibent  fvft.  And  throughout  the  rendering  of  all 
tins  there  is  not  ene  &lae  curve  given,  not  tme  whit^  is  not 
the  perfect  eifpres^on  of  visiUe  motion;  and  the  fonus  of 
the  infinite  sea  are  drawn  throu^out  with  that  utsMist 
mastery  of  art  which,  thiou^  the  dee^iest  study  of  every 
line,  makes  every  line  a^^iaar  the  wildest  ehild  of  chance,  while 
yet  eac^  i&  in  itse^  a  subject  and  a  picture  different  &om 
all  else  around.  Of  the  colour  oi  this  magnificent  sea  I  have 
before  spakm ;  h  ii  a  solemn  green  grey  (with  its  foam  seen 
dimly  throng  the  darkness  oi  twiU^t),  modulated  with  the 
fulnoH,  changcfulneas,  and  sadness  of  a  deep  wUd  melody. 

The  greater  munbor  of  Turner's  paintings '  of  open  sea 
belong  to  a  scmwwhat  earlier  pwod  tiian  these  .  g^  ^^  ^^^ 
drawings;  nor,  geaeraUy  speaking,  are  they  of  «r3W7wr'« 
equal  vahie.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  artist  had  '"'^  '^' 
at  that  time  either  less  knowledge  of,  w  less  delij^t  in,  the 
eharactcristlcs  of  deep  water  thui  of  coast  sea  \  and  that,  in 
cmaequoice,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  influenced  l^  some  of 
the  qualities  of  the  Dutch  sca-painteis.  In  particular,  he  bor- 
rowed firom  them  the  habit  trf  casting  a  diuk  shadow  on  the 
near  waves,  so  as  to  bring  out  a  rtream  of  li^t  behind ;  and 
though  he  did  thb  in  a  mcen  l<;gitimate  wi^  ttum  ihey,  that 
is  to  say,  expresang  the  light  by  touches  on  the  foam,  and 
indicating  the  shadow  as  cast  on  foamy  surface,  still  the  habit 
has  induced  much  feebleness  and  c<Hiventionality  in  the  pictures 
of  the  period.  His  drawing  of  the  waves  was  also  some- 
what petty  and  divided,  small  forms  covaed  with  white  flat 
spray,  a  condition  which  I  doubt  not  the  artist  has  seen  on 
some  of  the  shallow  Dutch  seas,  but  whidi  I  have  never  met 

>  [Thto  McUoD  <§  37)  WM  not  Motainad  in  adi.  1  Md  S.] 
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with  myself,  and  of  the  rendering  of  which  thoefive  I  cannot 
speak.  Yet  even  in  these,  which  I  think  amaag  the  pooRst 
works  of  the  painter,  the  expressions  of  breeze,  motion,  and 
light,  are  very  marvellous;  and  it  is  instructive  to  compue 
them  rather  with  the  lifeless  worics  of  the  Dutch  themsdves, 
or  with  any  modem  imitations  of  them ;  as  for  instance  intfa 
the  seas  <^  Callcott,  wh^«  all  the  light  is  white,  and  all  the 
shadows  grey,  where  no  distinction  is  made  between  water  and 
foun,  or  between  real  and  reflective  shadow,  and  wiuch  are 
genially  without  evidence  of  the  artist's  having  ever  seen 
&esea. 

Some  pictures,  however,  belonging  to  this  period  of  Turner, 
are  free  from  the  Dutch  infection,  and  show  tlie  real  power  of 
the  artist.  A  very  important  one  is  in  the  possession  d  die 
Earl  of  Ellesmere,  somewhat  heavy  in  its  forms,  but  remaii- 
able  for  the  grandeur  of  distance  obtained  at  the  horizc»;  a 
much  smaller,  but  more  powerful  example  is  the  Fort  Ruysdael 
in  the  possession  of  E.  Bicknell,  Esq.,^  with  whidi  I  know  of 
no  work  at  all  comparable  for  the  expression  of  the  vbUe, 
wild,  cold,  comfortless  waves  of  northern  sea,  even  though  the 
sea  is  almost  subordinate  to  the  awful  rolling  clouds.  Both 
these  pictures  are  very  grey.  The  Fas  de  Calais*  has  mon 
colour,  and  shows  more  art  than  either,  yet  is  less  impres- 
sive. Recently  (1848),  two  marine  subjects  of  the  same 
subdued  colour  have  appeared  in  the  midst  <tf  more  radiaiU 
works.*  One,  Ostend,  somewhat  forced  and  affected,  but  tiie 
other,  also  called  Port  Ruysdael,  is  among  the  most  perfect 
sea  pictures  he  has  produced,  and  especially  remai^able  as 
being  punted  without  one  marked  opposition  either  of  colour 
or  of  shade,  all  quiet  and  simple  even  to  an  extreme,  so  tiut 

I  [Th«  sM-piece  in  tbe  EUeamere  Gallery  {Bridg«irat«T  Houm) — "DnUh  Bwtoii 
m  Unla  :  Fishermen  endeavouring  to  put  their  Fish  on  Baud  " — me  exhibited  et  At 
Academy  in  1801.  It  wu  punted  H  b  rinl  to  ■  Vandevelde  (aee  Tb^aabuTj,  p  SUi 
The  "  Port  Rnrsdael,"  formerlf  in  the  Bldcnell  collection  (for  which  see  above,  d.  SM»-h 
was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1827 ;  it  ia  now  in  that  of  Mr.  Drununona  of  H**- 
treal :  it  is  engraved  in  Tamer  ami  Sutkm.] 

'  [See  above,  p.  510.] 

*  ["Ostend"  (R.A.  18M)  waa  fbrmerlT  tn  fbe  Monro  <of  Nonr)  edUeetlim;MV 
In  that  of  Mr.  Comeliui  VanderbUt.  The  " Port  Ruyadaal "  (R.A.  lau)  kNa.0 
in  the  National  GallM?.] 
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the  picture  was  exceedingly  unattractive  at  first  sight.  The 
shadow  of  the  pier-hesd  on  the  near  waves  is  marked  solely  by 
touches  indicative  of  reflected  light,  and  so  mysteriously  that 
when  the  picture  is  seen  near,  it  is  quite  untraceable,  and 
comes  into  existence  as  the  spectator  retires.  It  is  instructive 
as  a  contrast  to  the  dark  shadows  of  his  earlier  time.* 

Few  people,  comparatively,  have  ever  seen  the  effect  on  the 
sea  of  a  powerful  gale  continued  without  intermis-  ,  gg  ^j^  ^ 
sitm  for  three  or  four  days  and  ni^ts ;  and  to  those  «M<tr(«rp*w- 
who  have  not,  I  believe  it  must  be  unimaginable,  '*"'**  **'*^  ■ 
not  from  the  mare  force  or  size  of  sm-ge,  but  from  the  com- 
plete annihilati<m  of  the  limit  between  sea  and  air.  The 
water  from  its  fvolmiged  agitation  is  beaten,  not  into  mere 
creaming  foam,  but  into  masses  of  accumulated  yeast,*  which 

*  The  "yeaty  waves "  of  ShAkspeare  have  made  the  likeness  familiar,  and 
probablj  most  readers  take  the  expression  as  merely  equivalent  to  "foamy ;" 
bat  Sluikspeare  knew  t>etter.  SM-foam  does  not,  under  ordinary  dreum- 
staaoesj  last  a  mmnent  after  it  it  fonnedj  but  disappears,  as  above  de8crit>ed, 
in  a  mere  white  film.  But  the  foam  of  a  prolonged  tempest  is  altogether 
different;  it  is  "whipped"faam,  thick,  permanent,  and,  in  a  foal  or  discoloured 
■ea,  very  agly,  espM^ly  in  the  way  it  hangs  about  the  tops  of  the  waves, 
and  gathers  into  clotted  concretions  before  the  driving  wind.  The  sea  looks 
truly  working  or  fermenting.  The  following  passage  from  Fenimore  Cooper 
is  an  interesting  confirmation  of  the  rest  of  the  above  description,  which  may 
be  depended  upon  as  entirely  free  frmn  exaggeration : — "  For  the  first  time  I 
cow  witnessed  a  tempest  at  sea.  Gales,  and  pretty  hard  ones,  I  had  often 
seen,  but  the  force  of  the  wind  on  this  occasion,  as  much  exceeded  that  in 
ordinary  gales  of  wind,  as  the  force  of  these  had  exceeded  that  of  a  whole, 
■ail  breeae.  The  seas  seemed  crashed ;  the  pressure  of  the  swooping  atmosphere 
as  the  currents  of  the  air  went  howling  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  fiiirly 
preventing  them  from  rising ;  or  where  a  mound  of  water  did  appear,  it  was 
scooped  up  and  borne  off  in  spray,  as  the  axe  dubs  inequalities  fnnn  the  log. 
When  the  day  returned,  a  species  of  lurid  sombre  light  was  diffused  over  the 
watery  waste,  though  nothing  was  visible  but  the  ocean  and  the  ship.  Even 
the  sea-birds  seemed  to  have  taken  refuge  in  the  caverns  of  the  adjacent  coast, 
none  reappearing  with  the  dawn.  The  air  was  full  of  spray,  and  it  was  with 
dlfficnlty  that  the  eye  could  penetrate  as  far  into  the  humid  atmosphere  as 
half  a  mile." — JdiU*  WalUng^ord.     Haifa  mile  is  an  ovei^.estimate  on  coast  sea.* 

'  [Eds.  3  and  4  read :  "  It  is  thus  of  peculiar  truth  and  value ;  and  is  instroe- 
tiv«,'''atc] 

*  [Note  first  added  in  ed.  a     Eds.  1  and  2  had  this  one  :— 

" '  The  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up.' — MatAetk,  Act  iv.  Se.  1." 
For  Rasldn's  reading  of  Fenimore  Cooper,  see  PraltrUa,  L  ch,  v.  g  lift.] 
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hang  in  TOpea  and  wreatha  froa  wave  to  wave,  tad^  iriiere  oao 
curb  over  to  bi«ak,  formafestoon  liJw  adr^Mtry  ftmn  its  edge; 
these  are  takai  up  by  the  wind,  noi  in  diss^Mttuig  dust,  but 
bodily,  in  writhing,  liangini^  ooiling  masses,  wiack  make  the 
ail  wiiite  and  thi(£  a^  with  anew,  oaly  the  flakes  am  a  foot  «r 
two  long  eadi :  the  surges  thausdves  are  full  of  foam  in  their 
Teiy  bodies,  undenieath,  making  them  white  all  through  as 
the  water  is  under  a  great  cataract ;  and  thor  masses,  being 
thus  half  water  and  half  air,  are  torn  to  pieces  l^  the  wiad 
whaierer  they  ria^  and  carried  away  in  roaring  sancks^  vdiich 
obtdcea  and  strangles  like  actual  water.  Add  to  this,  that 
iriien  the  air  has  been  exhausted  of  its  moistor&  hf  kng  rain,, 
the  spray  of  the  sea  is  cau^t  by  it  as  described  above  (Soction 
III.  Chapter  IV.  §  18),  and  covers  its  sui&ee  not  merdy  with 
the  smoke  of  finely  divided  water,  but  with  boiling  mist; 
imagine  also  the  low  rain-clouds  brought  down  to  the  very 
levd  of  the  sea,  as  I  have  often  seen  them,  whirling  and  flying 
in  rags  and  fragments  from  wave  to  wave;  and  ftiaUy,  oon- 
ceivo  the  surges  themselves  in  their  utmost  ptch  of  power, 
velocity,  vastncsa,  and  madness,  liftii^  themsdves  in  precipices 
and  peaks,'  fuirowed  with  their  whiri  of  ascent,  throu^  all  this 
chaos;  and  you  will  understand  that  there  is  indeed  no  dis- 
tinctjen  left  betwew  the  sea  and  air;  that  no  object,  nor 
horizon,  nor  any  land-mark  or  natural  evidence  of  posHicm  is 
left ;  that  the  heaven  is  all  spray,  and  the  ocean  all  cloud,  and 
that  you  can  see  no  £u^er  in  any  direetion  than  you  could  see 
through  a  cataract.*  f  Suppose  the  effect  of  the  first  simbeam 

>  [i  88,  ftm  Uta  bwinainf  dowB  to  "ntuwt,"  ia  §  SI  «f  fimmdm  Apmln. 
ftwUn  Uhm  •died  Uw  follewing  *<*»i— 

"  Tha  whola  ot  thU  va*  writUn  BMraly  to  ahow  ^«  HwaBJny  o£  Tuni«r'» 

plotare  of  tha  ateaiMr  ia  dirtraai,  ti)rovui(  up  alnwla.    It  la  «  good  atudj 

of  wild  waather ;  bu^  npante  from  ita  aim,  uttem  fteUe  In  oonpailaoit  to 

the  few  wonia  )^  whieli  any  of  the  Kreat  poati  wffl  daacrfb«  aea,  wb«n  thef 

liaf«  gat  to  do  It    I  ■■>  rathar  nroiM  of  ue  akort  aentenco  tn  tbe  Sirtann 

<lf  Bn^and,  daaciiblng  a  gtt»\  makar  agahiit  roek, — '  One  momaiit,  a  flint 

cara, — the  naxt,  a  marble  ^UT,~tba  next,  a  fiidtatg  clowi'    But  tken  is 

nothiiig  Id  WB-deacrlption,  datailed,  lika  Diekena'a  atorm  at  tba  deatb  of  Han, 

In  DaMO«irvjlM*[eh.  \r.\ 

Tbe  actnal  paMage  in  the  Hat^otrt  U  ^— "  Ond  moment,  a  flint  care ;  the  next, 

a  marble  pillar ;  tha  nast,  a  Bava  white  flaaea  thfaAeaiBg  tiM  thmdwy  lain."    Raakia 

alaewfaeie  nim  hia  rendera  to  Diekeoa  fiir  tha  beat  daaniptiwi  ef  «  th—idar  ahewrer. 
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aoxt  fruD  ab6ve  to  show  this  wnnihilation  to  itaclf,  «ad  yvu 
have  the  sea  lactun  of  the  Acadany.  1818,  the  Soorwatonn. 
one  of  the  Tery  gruidest  stateioaDts  of  se»4iotiont  mist,  and 
hglat,  that  has  ever  been  put  on  canvas,  even  by  Tuma-.  Of 
ooune  it  was  not  understood ;  his  finest  woorks  never  are:  but 
there  was  smac  ft|Kdogy  fur  the  puUic's  not  compcehendii^; 
this,  for  ftw  people  have  had  the  opportunity  of  awjag  the  sea 
att  suet  a  time,  and  when  th^  have,  eannet  Ucq  it  To  hold 
by  a  mast  or  a  rodi:,  and  watch  it,  is  a  fxdioaged  wduiaoee  of 
drowning  which  few  peojde  have  courage  to  go  through.  To 
thoK  1^  have^  it  is  one  of  the  nol^est  lessons  of  nature' 

But,  I  think,'  the  noblest  sea  that  Turner  haa  ever  painted,' 
and,  if  so,  the  noUest  cotainly  ever  painted  by  .  ^  t\tnut't 
man,  is  that  of  the  Slave  Ship,  Uie  chief  Academy  *aMM«  «>»*, 
pieture  of  the  Exhibition  of  1840.'  It  is  a  sunsot  SSj??/ 
on  the  Atlantic,  after  prolonged  storm;  but  the  -aimtiHmm 
storm  is  partially  lulled,  and  the  torn  and  stream- 
ing  rain-clouds  are  moving  in  scarlet  lines  to  lose  themsdvcs 
in  the  hfdlow  of  the  ni^t.  The  whole  sur&oe  of  sea  included 
in  the  picture  is  divided  into  two  ridges  of  enormous  swell,  not 
hi^,  HOT  local,  but  a  low  broad  heaving  of  the  whole  ocean, 
li^  the  lifting  oi  its  bosom  by  deep-drawn  breath  after  the 
torture  of  the  storm.  Between  these  two  ridges  the  fire  of 
the  sunset  foils  along  the  trough  of  the  sea,  dyeing  it  with  an 

*'lf  70a  iMk  at  ChaflM  DIeketM'*  letter  aboiit  Oa  rain  In  Gleaoae,  in  Mr.  Forttsr'a 
Liftofkim,  it  will  give  ]hw  a  battef  idea  of  th«  kind  of  thing  than  I  can,  fttrmjftnrte 
ia  really  not  deacrQttion,  but  political  economy "  (F&r*  C^aetgera,  Letter  xlz.>  For 
aBolber  nftranc*  t*  Dtclceo*^  eloaa  obaervatfon  of  ortnral  phenomena,  aee  ahore, 
f.  US,  and  fir  Ritakin'a  eajly  reading  of  him,  VoL  I.  p.  xUx.  Tbe  piotora  of  "Ow 
stoamer,"  etc,  ia  tlie  "Snoorvtorm,"  renrred  to  below.] 

>  ["Snombnm ;  atoaabont  of  a  harbm/a  nonu  naUng  dgnala.  In  akallov 
water,  and  pAo^  by  th«  lead,"  Ko.  090  in  the  National  Gallery.  See  FalM  m  the 
Turner  Qamry  ai  Maribormigh  Smug,  for  another  daaeripdon  of  the  piotura  and  fbr 
dotw  with  r^avd  to  it.    9m  alae  abore,  pp.  S&7,  CM,  Md  iMara  ArfitlM, 


wl.  T.  pt  ir.  eh.  «a.  §  4  n-l 

■  [Ed*.  1  Mid  9  read  "tieyond  dtaputa"  for  "I  thfath."] 

*  ["Slaven  throwing  overboard  the  dead  and  dying — lypnon  ooroing  on.  ror 
othn  nferaauet  to  the  piotnre,  see  above,  pp.  247,  249,  273,  2(t7,  414,  4S2,  and 
JfMfam  I^iiiUert,  roL  ii.iec.ii.ch.  iv.  g  20 ;  vol.  iv.  eb.  xviil.  g  S4 ;  vol.  t.  pt.  Til.  oh.  it. 
S  IS,  pt  ix.  eh.  zi.  g  31  n.  8«e  alao  above,  Introdnction,  p.  Iv.  The  following  note 
bt  RnaUn'a  diary  rears  to  the  present  paange  : — 

Ifoo.  24,  1B43.  GriBth  [the  jiettm  dialer]  told  me  Front  had  been  to 
look  at  the  "Slaver,"  and  aflM-  atHidtur  iomo  ttee  bai>re  it,  exclaimed  that 
"  by  heaven  aBOalHr.  R.MddofhiatotM.)'^ 
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Bwftil  but  glorious  light,  the  intense  and  lurid  sj^endour  whidi 
bums  like  gold,  and  bathes  like  blood.  Along  this  fieiy  path 
and  valley,  the  tossing  waves  by  which  the  swell  of  the  «ea 
is  restlessly  divided,  liil  themselves  in  daric,  indefinite,  fantastic 
forms,  each  casting  a  faint  and  ghastly  shadow  behind  it  alc»g 
the  illumined  foam.  They  do  not  rise  everywhere,  but  three 
or  four  together  in  wild  groups,  fitftilly  and  &riously,  as  the 
under  strength  of  the  swdll  compels  or  permits  them ;  leaving 
betwem  th«n  treacherous  spaces  of  level  and  whirling  water, 
now  lighted  with  green  and  l&mp-Iike  fire,  now  flashing  back 
the  gold  of  the  declining  sun,  now  fearfully  dyed  £rom  above 
with  the  undistinguishable  images  of  the  burning  clouds, 
which  fall  upon  than  in  flakes  of  crimson  and  scarlet,  and 
give  to  the  reckless  waves  the  added  motion  of  thdr  own  Say 
flying.  Purple  and  blue,  the  lurid  shadows  c^  the  hollow 
breakers  are  cast  upon  the  mist  of  night,  which  gathers  cold 
and  low,  advancing  like  the  shadow  of  death  upon  the  guilty  * 
ship  as  it  labours  amidst  the  lightning  of  the  sea,  its  thin 
masts  written  upon  the  sky  in  lines  of  blood,  girded  with 
condemnation  in  that  fearful  hue  which  signs  the  sky  with 
horror,  and  mixes  its  flaming  flood  with  Uie  sunlight,  and, 
cast  &LT  along  the  desolate  heave  of  the  sepulchral  waves,  in- 
carnadines the  multitudinous  sea.' 

I  believe,  if  I  were  reduced  to  rest  Turner's  immortality 
upon  any  sinirle  work,  I  should  choose  this.  Its 
ixedieneei  and  daring  conception,  ideal  m  the  highest  sense  of 
jierf^timata  ^^  word,  is  bascd  OH  the  purest  truth,  and 
wrought  out  with  the  concentrated  knowledge 
of  a  life;  its  colour  is  absolutely  perfect,  not  one  false  m 
morbid  hue  in  any  part  or  line,  and  so  modulated  that  every 
square  inch  of  canvas  is  a  perfect  composition ;  its  drawing 
as  accurate  as  fearless;  the  ship  buoyant,  balding,  and  fiiU 

*  She  ia  ■  slaTCr,  thioving  her  sUTes  overboju^    The  new  sea  is  en- 
cumbered with  eorpata. 

■  [lUs  my  hknd  will  rather 
Th«  multitodinoai  MU  incsnudine 
MskinfT  the  frMn,  dim  red.— ifMbU,  il  8,  62.] 
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of  motion ;  its  tcmes  as  true  as  they  are  wondoful ;  *  and  the 
whole  picture  dedicated  to  the  most  sublime  of  subjects  and 
impressions  (completing  thus  the  perfect  system  of  all  truth, 
which  we  have  shown  to  be  formed  by  Turner's  worics) — 
the  power,  majesty,  and  deathfulness  c^  the  open,  deep, 
illimitable  sea. 

*  Tbtn  is  ■  piece  of  tone  of  the  unie  kind,  equ«l  {n  one  pirt,  bnt  not  to 
united  vitfa  the  rest  of  the  picture,  in  the  storm  scene  Ulustrktire  of  the 
AntiqaoTf,' — a  sunset  l^ht  on  polished  se*.  1  ought  to  hcve  pMttcnUrljr 
mentioned  the  se*  in  ue  Lowestoft,  as  ■  piece  of  the  cutting  motion  of 
shallow  water  under  storm,  altogether  in  grey,  which  should  be  especulljr 
contrasted,  as  a  piece  of  colour,  with  the  greys  of  Vandevelde.  And  the  sea 
in  the  Great  Yarmouth  should  hare  been  noticed  for  its  expression  of  water 


under  a  fresh  gale,  seen  in  enormous  extent  from  a  great  elevation.  There  is 
almost  ereiT  form  of  sea  In  It :  rolling  waves  dashing  on  the  pier ;  successire 
breakers  rolling  to  the  shore ;  a  vast  horizon  of  multitudinous  waves ;  *  and 


winding  canals  of  calm  water  along  the  sands,  bringing  ftagments  of  bright 
sk;  down  into  their  yellow  waste.  There  is  hardly  one  of  the  views  of  the 
Southern  Coast  which  does  not  give  some  new  condition  or  circumstance 
of  sea. 

'  [The  Ulnitiation  to  the  AnHguary  is  of  Ballyburgh  Ness,  and  was  engraved  hj 
E.  nndan  in  Scott^s  Nmxb  (1838) ;  for  anotber  nferenoe,  sea  above,  p.  417.  For 
the  "  Lowestoft,"  see  preceding  chapter,  §  9,  p.  fi34.  The  "Great  Yarmouth"  is  in 
England  and  Wale*,  No.  7.1 

*  [Eds.  1  and  2  add,  ''the  mn-lw*  tniiUrta  ir^pi$iu»  yitLiuriia,"  and  for  the  last 
sentence  of  the  note,  "There  Is  hnrdly  ...  of  sea,"  read,  "  Vou  may  tire  yooreslf 
bjr  walking'  over  the  extent  of  that  shore."  For  the  quotation  from  Aschylns,  see 
VoL  IL  p.  86.] 
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OF  TRUTH  OF  V«aBTATIOM.-<X)l«CLUS!ON 

CHAFTBR  I 

OF  TRirm  OF  VKOETATION 

W£  have  now  amred  at  the  consideratioQ  of  what  vae^  wiA 
S 1.  r^trx^  ^^  ^  zaast«»,  tibe  aulbgeet  of  most  seriooB  tmi 
^S^T^f!^  perpetual  study.  If  they  do  not  give  us  truA 
"wS^thtoU  here,   they  caunot  have  the  faculty  of  truth  ■ 

""'         them:  for  fohwe  is  the  chief  component  put  <tf 

•U  thdr  pictures,  tmd  »  fioiflhed  by  tkcm  with  a  cacc  and 
faibour  whic^  if  bestowed  without  attaining  tmtht  must  |aovc 
ekber  their  totd  UuatneM  of  peroeptkiR,  or  total  powaless- 
ness  d  band.  Whh  the  Italian  sdioal,  I  can  scaxtxif  ie> 
collect  a  sin^e  instance  in  which  foliage  does  not  fbtm  the 
greater  part  c^  the  picture ;  in  &ct,  they  are  rather  painters  ct 
tree-portnut  tiian  landscape  painters ;  for  rocks,  and  sky.  and 
architecture  are  usually  raete  accessaries  and  backgrounds  to 
the  dark  masses  of  laborious  foliage,  of  which  the  compositiaB 
{ffincipally  consists.'  Yet  we  shall  be  less  detained  by  the 
examination  of  foliage  than  by  our  former  subjects;    ance 

>  [In  edi,  1  and  8  thii  MctiMi  it  entitled,  "Extreme  dlfltcult^  of  ni|inwwilln 
£iilliu«l  and  eeae  with  whidi  tho  truth  of  It*  i^inwntBtion  mmy  be  deteriDined,*^ 

*  [Here  ed*.  1  and  8  ned  thiu  :— 

"  prindpaUf  conairts.  And  it  U  a  dariDg  chdoe ;  for  of  all  objeeta  ^t 
defeat  uid  defy  the  nbnoat  efforts  of  the  Mtintcr  to  iq^fOMh  their  Iwiitj. 
a  noble  tree  U  the  moM  inimitable;  and  1  aoaroelv  ksow  a  more  hoyekM 
atate  of  diaoonr^ement— a  more  fluahn  and  fattennc  ■omaation  at  ■l'r*iT«« 
impotwiM,  than  that  which  oomea  orer  the  artiat  in  hia  forest  mJks,  aa  ht 
aeea  the  floor,  and  the  piUan,  and  tho  roof  of  the  great  temple,  one  Ubriintt 
of  lorelinoM,  one  wUdemeaa  of  peHiBotion,  irith  the  chequering  miilwa 
dancing  before  him  like  mooldng  ndrlta ;  and  the  morrj  leavea  laoghinf  aad 
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-nhnn  spet^fic  ftam  is  orgtimsed  aid  conn^ete,  aad  ^  Mtnu>- 
rence  of  the  object  universal,  it  is  easy,  wiUkoot  K^pairing  any 
labociouB  Attorti&n  in  the  reader^  to  demomtnte  to  faim  quite 
M  mvcii  of  the  truth  or  falidtood  of  wioui  representations 
of  it>  u  ma^  serve  to  detenniiM  the  dnnKter  mnd  nak  of 
thepaintor. 

It  will  be  bent  to  he^  as  natiitte  does,  with  the  stems 
and  iM&Adies,  and  tliea  to  put  the  leaves  on.  And  ki 
apeaking  of  tnes  gvnerafly,  be  it  observed,  when  I  say  «jr 
trees,  I  Bteam  only  these  otdkiay  forest  or  d^ise  trees  of 
Surope,  which  an  the  diief  sul^ects  ot  Mie  laadsoape  pahAer. 
I  do  not  mem  to  inelttde  every  kind  of  foOag*  wfaidi  by  any 
jfeeodent  eoi  find  its  tray  into  a  ^ottoe,  but  ^e  otdimay  trees 
of  EoMipe;  oak,  eim,  asK  huel,  wiUow»  birch,  beech,  poster, 
chwtmit,  pine,  Kudberry,  i^ve,  &x,  carob,  and  vuch  tithen. 
i  de  not  purpose  to  exaaaine  liie  (diBracttnstics  of  eaeli 
tree;  it  will  be  enough  to  obscrre  the  laws  oc^inton  to  afl. 
First,  then,  neitiier  the  vtetm  nor  the  boughs  of  .  2.  xmm 
uqr  of  the  ahem  t«ees  taptr,  except  where  they  tmmmunB 
Ibik.  Wherever  a  stem  sends  off  a  branch,  «*S£Xa« 
ft  bcaiu^  a  leaser  boi^  or  ft  lecBerhoagh  a  food,  tfcMfA^i^, 
the  stem  of  the  branch  is,  on  the  instant,  less  in  *^  "**'*'»• 
chamcter  by  the  enaet  quantity  ^  the  IxaMch  or  the  bough 
tihiey  hftn  sent  oC  uid  Ihey  remain  of  the  same  diameter; 
ot  k  there  be  any  change,  niixa  increase  than  diminish  ustil 
they  send  off  aoather  hnnch  or  bought  Hub  law  is  Im- 
perative «ad  without  esraaption;  zio  bough,  nor  stem,  nor 
twig,  cTiT  tapering  <0r  beoannng  nanower  towards  its  «x<- 
trenity  by  ft  haiiVfanodth,  aan  where  ft  parts  «&Ui  sotne 
porljan  of  its  siibatimaee  at  a  fork  or  bad,  so  that  if  aU  the 
twi|^  and  spiayi  at  the  top  and  sides  of  the  1s«e,  which  are, 
aad  haoe  ^een,  could  be  anited  witlMut  1ms  of  space,  they 

lAtmrinc  ilboat  him  in  the  pride  »f  Anr  beautt,  m  Imbinn^  Hat  W  cunot 
eaten  nor  imitate  one  ny,  nor  one  fomiof  their  anei  and  tlieir  MnltMnSeh 

"AltiuHigjh,  iMi'flw,  tker*  is  ioMfwaUa  dUScalty  in  Um  pakMBg  of 
foliagft,  ftexe  n,  brtasktelr,  littte  dlffienttj  in  aacertaining  tlie  compantire 
taia  of  ttai  I  Up!  mmmm  I  fir  <»faM«rar  ipwMe  Am  tat  tkmttOm  li 
(n^niied  anA  cctnplete,  it  i*  eeaf,  without  re^niriog  toy  latMrioiu  attmtlm 
amtraotdinujknewledgclBtlAnadtr,  to  demomtnlv,' etc] 
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would  form  a  round  log  of  at  least  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
firom  which  they  sprixtg. 

But  as  the  trunks  of  most  trees  send  off  twigs  and  sprays 

of  light  under-foliage,  of  which  every  indindual 
In^^^^tv  ^^^  takes  precisely  its  own  thickness  of  wood 
emuedbyjn-    from  the  parent  stem,  and  as  many  of  these  diop 

off,  leavrng  nothing  but  a  small  excrescence  to 
record  their  existence,  there  is  frequently  a  slight  and  delicate 
appearance  of  taporing  caused  in  the  trunk  itself;  while  the 
same  operation  takes  place  much  more  extensively  in  liw 
branches;  it  being  natural  to  almost  all  trees  to  said  out 
from  their  young  limbs  more  wood  than  they  can  siq>p(Mt; 
which,  as  the  stem  increases,  gets  contracted  at  the  point  o£ 
insertion,  so  as  to  check  the  flow  of  the  sap,  and  then  dies 
and  drops  off,  leaving  all  along  the  bou^  first  <m  one  side, 
then  on  another,  a  series  of  small  excrescaices  suffident  to 
account  for  a  degree  of  tapping,  which  is  yet  so  very  sl^^t 
that  if  we  select  a  portion  of  a  branch  with  no  real  fork  or 
living  bough  to  divide  it  or  diminish  it,  the  tapering  is  scarcely 
to  be  detected  by  the  eye ;  and  if  we  select  a  portion  without 
such  evidences  of  past  ramification,  there  will  be  found  ncHie 
whatsoever. 

But  nature  takes  great  care  and  pains  to  conceal  this 

uniformity  in  her  boughs.  They  are  perpetually 
%natun^'^  parting  with  little  sprays  here  and  there,  which 
""^^f^^       steal  away  their  substance  cautiously  aad  wiiete 

the  eye  does  not  perceive  the  theft,  until,  a  little 
way  above,  it  feels  the  loss;  and  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
tree,  the  ramifications  take  place  so  ctmstantly  and  delicately, 
that  the  effect  upon  the  eye  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  the 
boughs  actually  tapered,  except  hexe  and  there,  where  scMne 
avaricious  one,  greedy  of  substance  runs  on  fcv  two  or  three 
yards  without  parting  with  anything,  and  becomes  ungraceful 
in  so  doing. 

Hence  we  see  that  although  boughs  may  and  must  be 
r^resented  as  actually  tapering,  they  must  (mly  be  so  wbai 
they  are  sending  off  foliage  and  sprays,  and  when  they  are  at 
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such  a  distance  that  the  particular  forks  and  divisions  cannot 
be  evident  to  the  ^e;  and  farther,  even  in  such  g  ^_  nudtgrte 
circumstances,  the  tapering  never  can  be  sudden  ^^^P^**^, 
or  n^id.  No  bough  ever,  with  appearance  of  nyrj^dat 
smooth  tapering,  loses  mcwe  than  one  tenth  of  its  ««Hw«w.. 
diameter  in  a  length  of  ten  diametns.  Any  greato*  diminu- 
tion than  this  must  be  accounted  for  by  visible  ramification, 
and  must  take  place  by  steps,  at  each  fork. 

And  therefwe  we  see  at  once  that  the  stem  of  Caspar 
Poussin's  tall  tree,  on  the  right  of  the  La  RJccia,  u  g^  j.^^  (,^ 
in  the  National  Gallery,^  is  a  painting  of  a  carrot  qfOatpar 
or  a  parsnip,  not  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  For,  ''"'***'' 
bang  so  near  that  every  individual  leaf  is  visible,  we  should 
not  have  seen,  in  nature,  one  branch  or  stem  actually  taper- 
ing. We  should  have  received  an  impreuion  of  graceful  diminu- 
tion; but  we  should  have  be^i  able,  on  examination,  to  trace 
it  joint  by  joint,  fork  by  fork,  into  the  thousand  minor  sup- 
ports of  the  leaves.  Gaspar  Foussin's  stem,  on  the  contrary, 
only  sends  off  four  at  five  minor  branches  altogether,  and 
both  it  and  they  taper  violently,  and  without  showing  why 
or  wherefore;  vrithout  parting  with  a  single  twig,  without 
showing  one  vestige  of  rouj^ess  or  excrescence ;  and  leaving, 
therefcve,  their  unfortunate  leaves  to  hold  on  as  best  th^ 
may.  The  latter,  however,  are  clever  leaves,  and  support  them- 
selves as  swarming  bees  do,  hanging  on  by  each  other. 

But  even  this  piece*  of  wwk  is  a  jest  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  the  bou^  at  the  left-hand  upper  comer  of 
the  picture  opposite  to  it,  the  View  near  Albano.'  ^u^  *JLi 
This  latter  is  a  representation*  of  an  omunental  5^J^v 
group  of  elephants'  tusks,   with  feathers  tied  to 
the  ends  of  them.     Not  the  wildest  imagination  could  ever 

)  [Seo  aboTe,  pp.  277,  AB8  n.] 

*  [For  "thn  piece,"  edii.  1  aiid  2  retd,  "this  precioua  piece."] 

■  [No.  08  in  the  Nation*!  Gallery ;  the  scene  depicted  ii  the  "Galleria  di  Sopra," 
vrbleh  ikirta  the  upper  margin  of  the  Lake  of  Albano.  For  further  criticiBtiis,  see 
below,  §§  ie-19.1 

*  [For  "  Thi*  latter  ii  a  repreaentatjon,"  edi.  1  and  2  read,  "Thia  U  a  fine  example 
of  the  general  ayatem  of  bough~drawlnf  of  the  Italian  tchooL     It  ta  a  repreaenta- 

tiOD    .    .    ."] 

III.  2  o 
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conjure  up  in  it  the  remotest  resemblance  to  the  bough  of  a 
tree.  It  might  be  the  daws  of  a  witch,  the  talons  of  an 
e&gie,  the  horns  of  a  fiend ;  but  it  is  a  full  assemblage  ai  evaj 
conceivable  &lsehood  which  can  be  told  respecting  foliage,  a 
piece  of  work  9o  barbarous  in  every  way,  that  one  fiance  at 
it  ou^t  to  prove  the  ccHnplete  chariatanism  and  trickcfy  of 
the  whole  ^rstem  of  the  old  landscape  painters.  For  I  will 
depart  for  once  from  my  ustial  jdan,  of  abstaining  from  all 
assertion  of  a  thing's  bdng  beautiful  or  otherwise ;  I  will  s^ 
here,  at  once,  that  such  drawing  as  this  is  as  u^^  as  it  it 
childish,  and  as  painful  as  it  is  false ;  and  that  the  man  who 
could  tolerate,  much  more,  who  could  deliberately  set  down 
such  a  thing  on  his  canvas,  had  neither  eye  nor  feeling  for 
<ate  single  attoibute  <»  excellence  of  God's  wortcs.  He  mi^ 
have  drawn  the  other  stem  in  excusable  ignorance,  or  undo 
srane  Mse  impression  of  being  able  to  improve  upon  nature; 
but  thit  is  conclusive  and  unpardonable.  Again,  take  the 
stem  of  the  chief  tree  in  Claudt^s  Narcissus.*  It  is  a  voy 
fiuthAil  portrait  of  a  large  boa  constrictor,  with  a  handsmne 
tail;  the  kind  of  txunk  which  young  ladies  at  fiishionabk 
boardxQg-sdiools  represent  with  nosegays  at  the  top  of  then 
by  way  of  forest  scenery. 

liet  us  re&esh  ourselves  for  a  moment^  by  looking  at  the 
S  8.  nu,  tntx,  truth.  We  need  not  go  to  Turner,'  we  will  go 
atuutitmbf  to  the  man  who  next  to  him  is  unquestacnal^ 
/.  a  Barding.  ^^  greatest  master  of  foliage  in  Europe,  J.  D. 
Harding.'  Take  the  trunk  of  the  largest  stoofr-pine,  plate  S 
in  "The  Parit  and  the  Forest."*  For  the  first  nine  or  ta 
feet  from  the  ground  it  does  not  lose  one  haorVbteadth  oS  h 
diameter.     But  the  shoot  broken  off  just  under  the  crossiw 

>  [No.  19  in  the  National  Gallery  ;  see  also  below,  §  9.] 

'  [At  "Tnmer"  edi.  1  and  2  ftdd  a  note,  "Compare  §  18"  (§  13  in  Uter  wb.il 

'  [With  thii  passage  should  be  read  Tke  Elementt  of  Drmoing  (1867V  SS  19^|£ 

where,  though  Bualrin  reaffirma  hia  praise  of  Harding*!  trofrdr^win*  be  SLhfw-i 

qualificatioDa.     Hn  "are  the  only  works  bj  a  modem  draughtamaa  whicli    .i ■» 

any  wiw  the  energy  of  trees,  and  the  laws  of  growth ; "  but  they  feU  lin^^^w 
"cannot  rightly  render  any  one  indivldiul  detail  or  boddeat  of  foliam.»     Srn^ 

*  (ne  Park  and  Me  Fort*l,  by  J.  D.  Harding,  1841  («  Tolnme  of  lithogr^tluc  plrtrj 
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I  part  of  the  distant  tree  is  followed  by  an  instant  diminution 

II  of  the  trunk,  perfectly  appreciable  both  by  the  eye  and  the 
i  compasses.  Again,  the  stem  maintains  undiminished  thickness 
I  up  to  the  two  shoots  on  the  left,  fi<om  the  loss  of  which  it 
k  Suffios  again  perceptibly.  On  the  right,  immediately  above, 
i  is  the  stump  of  a  very  large  bough,  whose  loss  reduces  the 
\^  trunk  suddenly  to  about  two  thirds  of  what  it  was  at  the  root. 
lt  Diminished  again,  less  considerably,  by  the  minor  branch  close 
'[(  to  this  stump,  it  now  retains  its  diameter  up  to  the  three 
i,  branches  broken  off  just  imder  the  head,  where  it  once  more 
jl  loses  in  diameter ;  and  finally  branches  into  the  miiltitude  of 
.|  bead-boughs,  of  which  not  one  will  be  found  tapering,  in  any 
'^  part,  but  losing  itself  gradually  by  division  among  its  off-shoots 

J  and  spray.     This  is  nature,  and  beauty  too. 
1^1  But  the  old  masters  are  not  satisfied  with  drawing  carrots 

;  for  boughs.     Nature  can  be  violated  in  more  ways  . 

*,  than  one,  and  the  industry  with  which  they  seek  in  - 


.    out  and  adopt  every  conceivable  mode  of  con-  ^^'rfSJJiw 
^  tradictmg  her  is  matter  of  no  small  interesL     It  wimnHuf 
''^  is  evident  from  what  we  have  above  stated  of  the  P^'m^^ 
'     sfaructure  of  all  trees,  that  as  no  boughs  diminish  mmtterttftm 
■^  where  they  do  not  fork,  so  they  cannot  foA  with- 
^  out  diminishing.     It  is  impossible  that  the  smallest  shoot  can 
^  he  sent  out  of  the  bough  without  a  diminution  a£  the  diameter 
^     above  it;  and  wherever  a  branch  goes  off  it  must  not  only 
tfr  be  less  in  diameter  than  the  bough  from  which  it  springs, 
l^_  but  the  bough  beyond  the  foric  must  be  less  by  precisely  the 
sf*  quantity  of  the  branch  it  has  sent  off.*    Now  observe  the 

•^  *  It  >ometim«  bappeno  that  a  morbid  direction  of  growth  will  came  aa 
.  ^  exception  here  and  there  to  this  rule,  the  bough  swelling  beTond  its  legltiniate 
v*  aiae :  Itaoti  and  ezcreacences,  of  course,  sometimes  interfere  with  the  effect 
of  diminntiDn.  I  beliere  that  in  the  laurel,  when  It  grows  large  and  old, 
slagular  instances  may  be  found  of  thick  upper  boughs  aud  over-quantity  of 
ultj'wood  at  the  extremities.  All  these  accidenUor  exceptions  are  felt  as  anch 
^,1>^  bjr  the  eye.  They  may  occatfonally  be  uaed  by  the  painter  in  savage  or 
jiitt  groteaque  tcuieiy,  or  ai  points  of  oontrart,  but  arenacxouse  for  bis  ever  losing 
■■'.taight  of  the  geoeial  law.' 

tff' ■ 

1*  >  [Note  fitrt  added  in  ed.  3.] 
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bough  underneath  the  iirst  botd  of  the  great  stem  in  Claude's 
Narcissus ;  ^  it  sends  o£P  four  branches  like  the  ribs  of  a  lea£ 
The  two  lowest  of  these  are  both  quite  as  thick  as  the  pareot 
stem,  and  the  stem  itself  is  much  thicker  after  it  has  seat  off 
the  first  one  than  it  was  before.  The  top  bou^  of  the  central 
tree,  in  the  Marriage  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca,'  ramify  in  the  same 
scientific  way. 

But  there  are  farther  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this 
sio  Bmtohi  ST'"^*'^  principle  in  trees.  As  they  only  dinunish 
mutnmmftg  where  they  divide,  their  increase  of  number  is  in 
%^gx^  precise  proportion  to  their  diminution  of  size;  so 

Titott  ^the  old  that  whenever  we  come  to  the  extremities  of 
"^     '  boughs,   we    must    have   a   multitude    of   s|Hrays 

su£Scient  to  make  up,  if  they  were  imited,  the  bulk  of  that 
&om  which  they  spring.'  Frecisicm  in  representing  this  is 
neither  desirable  nor  possible.  All  that  is  required  is  just  so 
much  observance  of  the  general  principle  as  may  make  the 
eye  feel  satisfied  that  there  is  something  like  the  same  quantity 
of  wood  in  the  sprays  which  there  is  in  the  stem.  But  to  do 
this  there  must  be,  what  there  always  is  in  nature,  an  exceeding 
ctHnplexity  of  the  outer  sprays.  This  complexity  gradually 
increases  towards  their  extremities,  of  course  exactly  in  px>- 
portion  to  the  slendemess  of  the  twigs.  The  slenderer  th^ 
become,  the  more  there  are  of  them,  until  at  last,  at  the 
extremities  of  the  tree,  they  form  a  mass  of  intricacy,  which 
in  winter,  when  it  can  be  seen,  is  scarcely  distinguishable  firom 
fine  herbage,  and  is  beyond  all  power  of  definite  representaticm; 
it  can  only  be  expressed  by  a  mass  of  involved  strokes.    Also, 

"  [Sm  above,  §  7.1 

■  [Sm  above,  p,  41  n.] 

*  [Eds.  1-4  hei«  nad  thua  :— 

"fnm  which  tiwf  ipiiog.  Where  a  boDgh  diridM  into  two  equal  iswfic** 
tions,  the  diameter  of  aaeh  of  the  two  is  about  two-tbirda  that  of  tbe  aui|t)e 
oiie,  and  the  sum  of  tbeae  diametera,  therefbre,  one-fourth  greater  thao  tbe 
diameter  of  the  aingle  one.  Henoe,  if  no  Iwnglia  died  or  were  loa^  tbe 
quantify  of  wood  in  the  apnya  would  appear  oneAwrth  grceter  tbui  w««U 
M  neeeoaarr  to  malce  up  the  tbiolaieaa  of  the  troak.  Bat  tbe  lost  bombe 
remove  the  ezceea,  and  tlterefiire^  apeaktng  broadly,  the  ^ametera  of  tbe 
outer  bourlis  put  togetlier  would  generallr  jnat  make  up  tbe  diainetw  of  tbe 
tninlt.    Now  mathematical  predmm  .  .  . '] 
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as  they  shoot  out  in  every  direction,  some  are  nearer,  some 
more  distant ;  some  distinct,  some  faint ;  and  their  intersections 
and  relations  of  distance  are  marked  with  the  most  exquisite 
^fradations  of  aerial  perspective.  Now  it  will  be  found  univor- 
sally,^  in  the  works  of  Claude,  Gaspar,  and  Salvator,  that  the 
boughs  do  not  get  in  the  least  complex  or  multiplied  towards 
the  extremities;  that  each  large  limb  forks  only  into  two  or 
three  smaller  ones,  each  of  which  vanishes  into  tiie  air  without 
any  cause  or  reason  for  such  unaccountable  conduct,  unless 
that  the  mass  of  leaves  transfixed  upon  it  or  tied  to  it,  entirely 
dependent  on  its  single  strength,  have  been  too  much,  as  wdl 
they  may  be,  for  its  powers  of  solitary  endurance.  This  total 
ignorance  of  tree'Structure  is  shown  throughout  their  works. 
The  Sinon  before  Priam '  is  an  instance  of  it  in  a  really  fine 
work  of  Claude's,  but  the  most  gross  examples  .  j,  soMak- 
are  in  the  works  of  Salvator.'    It  appears  that  this  drmtinf  «/* 


;  appears 

latter  artist  was  hardly  in  the  habit  of  studying 
JTom  nature  at  all,  after  his  boyish  ramble  unong  the  Calabrian 
hills ;  and  I  do  not  recollect  any  instance  of  a  piece  of  his 
bou^- drawing  which  is  not  pidpably  and  demonstrably  a 
made  up  phantasm  of  the  studio,  the  proof  derivable  from 
this  illegitimate  tapering  being  one  of  the  most  convincing. 
The  painter  is  always  visibly  embarrassed  to  reduce  the  thick 
boughs  to  spray,  and  feeUng  (for  Salvator  naturally  had  acute 
feelmg  for  truUi)  that  the  bough  was  wrong  when  it  tapered 
sudd^y,  he  accomplishes  its  diminution  by  an  impossible 
protraction ;  throwing  out  shoot  after  shoot  until  his  branches 
straggle  all  across  the  picture,  and  at  last  disappear  unwillingly 
where  there  is  no  room  for  them  to  stretch  any  fartha.  The 
consequence  is,  that  whatever  leaves  are  put  upon  such  boughs 
have  evidently  no  adequate  support,  their  power  of  leverage 
is  enough  to  uproot  the  tree ;  or,  if  the  boughs  are  left  baiv, 

'  rrhia  pavage,  down  to  "wiogaof  b  irterodiiOtylB"  in  {J  11,  ia  marked  in  Ruakin'i 

■  [Otlienriae  called  "  David  at  the  Cave  of  Adnllam  " ;  aee  above,  pp.  200,  437.1 
*  [The  pawage,  from  "  but  tlie  moat  ^roaa  emnplea.  .  .  .  Not  ao  with  Clauae" 

<lnoIaaiTe),  ia  not  contained  in  ada.  1  and  2,  in  wbieh  g  12  appeara  aa  §  11 :  "  Bot  It  b 

only  by  looking  aver  the  sketohea  of  Claude  .  .  ."] 
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they  have  the  look  of  the  long  tentacula  of  some  cosn^cated 
marine  monster,  or  of  the  waving  endless  threads  of  bunchy 
sea-weed,  instead  of  the  6mi,  upholding,  braced,  and  bending 
grace  of  natural  boughs.  I  grsnt  that  this  is  in  a  measure 
done  by  Salvator  &om  a  love  of  ghastliness,  and  that  in  certain 
aeaas  it  is  in  a  sort  allowable :  but  it  is  in  a  ftr  greater  d^ree 
done  from  pure  ignorance  of  tree-structure,  as  is  suffioently 
proved  by  the  landscape  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  Peace  burning 
the  arms  of  War ;  ^  where  the  spirit  of  the  scene  is  intended  to 
be  quite  other  than  ghastly,  and  yet  the  tree  branches  show 
the  usual  errors  in  an  extraordinary  degree ;  every  one  of  their 
arrangements  is  impossible,  and  the  txunk  of  tiie  tree  could 
not  for  a  moment  support  the  foliage  it  is  loaded  with.  So 
also  in  the  pictures  of  the  Guadagni  Palace.'  And  even  where 
the  skeleton  look  of  branches  is  justifiable  or  desurable,  there 
is  no  occasion  for  any  violation  of  natural  laws.  I  hare  seen 
more  spectral  character  in  the  real  limbs  of  a  blasted  oak, 
than  ever  in  Salvator's  best  monstrosities;  more  horror  is  to 
be  obtained  by  right  ownbinatifm  oi  inventive  line,  than 
by  drawing  tree  branches  as  if  they  were  wing-bones  of  a 
pterodactyle.  All  departure  (torn  natinral  forms  to  give  fear^ 
frilness  is  mere  G^ennanism ;  it  is  the  work  of  fancy,  not  of 
imagination,*  and  instantly  d^;rades  whatever  it  afifeots  to  a 
third-rate  leveL     There  is  nothing  more  marked  in  truly  great 

*  Coa>|Mra  Part  HI.  aw.  ii.  eb«p.  iv.  g§  6,  7. 

I  [No.  U3,  painted  for  Cardlual  C&rlo  de'  MMO.  Tbia  pasaace  wu  added  in  tb» 
IfMS  ed. ;  In  bla  fWentlne  diary  of  184A  ftnakls  mada  tlie  folLiwiiif  noto  m  Om 
picture : — 

"Jt  •trackme  at  fint  ai  flna  from  Its  simple  tnabnent — a  siiuje  dark  tree 
•gainrt  aftemoom  sun,  whieh  nwlta  the  dletanae  down  into  li^t.  Tfabligbtie 
irell  painted,  traniparent,  and  aoftlv  blended,  Curp-like,  bat  tbe  treatineDt  is 
exaeUj  the  opposite  of  Ruben*'  woATvantt'i.  The  detub  of  the  fora^raand 
are  )w«  carefiiUf  p^ted,  while  the  diatanw  ia  all  alnrred  into  nothing,  •» 
that  the  pcture  us  no  attractiveneaB  on  loolciiig  close.  It  is  fiutber  mlgarned 
hy  the  troe  beinz  put  against  it  in  coane  riolNit  block,  like  a  tiro's  vork,  no 
middle  tint,  and  tba  trunk  of  the  tree  is  £»r  too  anull  for  its  mum  of  fidiage. 
I  am  irrODK  in  saying  the  distance  is  sinned ;  if  it  were,  it  would  be  mon 
right  than  it  is,  but  it  is  painted  in  ooarae,  laige  maMSs,  withoat  anj  deteib 
—^lot  indistinct,  but  vacant,  and  therefore  everj'  waj  pamful."] 
■  [In  the  Piam  di  S.  SfMto,  Florenoe.  Salvator  Row's  ^ctnns  there  ara  ^aia 
referred  to  In  Modem  Painter*,  vol.  11.  see  ii.  oh.  ii.  §  19,  oh.  iiL  §  18  «.] 
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men,  than  thedr  power  of  being  dieadfiil  without  being  fklse 
or  lieoitious.^  In  Tintoret's  Murder  a€  AbeU*  the  head  ai  the 
saorificed  firstling  lies  in  the  cotaer  of  the  foreground  obscurel)r 
sketched  in,  and  with  the  li^t  gleaming  upon  its  gland  eyts. 
There  is  nothing  exaggerated  about  the  head,  but  there  is 
more  hwror  got  out  of  it,  and  more  of  death  suggested  by  its 
treatment,  than  if  he  had  turned  all  the  trees  of  his  picture 
into  skeletons,  and  raised  a  host  of  demons  to  drive  the  dub. 

It  is  curious  that  in  Salvator's  sketches  or  etchings  there 
is  less  that  is  wnmg  than  in  his  paintings;  there  seecas  a 
firesfaer  remembrance  of  nature  about  them.      Not   so  with 
Claude.     It  is  only  by  looking  over  his  sketches  §  12,  Autittm 
in  the  British  Museum,  that  a  ccnnplete  and  just  ^T^T^^^j^ 
idea  is  to  be  formed  of  his  capacities  of  error ;  for  ouauu'* 
the  feeling  and  arrangement  of  many  of  than  are  ^^^^^^^ 
those  of  an  advanced  age,  so  that  we  can  scarcely  a  mr*  ^  ^ 
set  them  down  for  what  they  resemble,  the  work  ^' ■**•»•*•- 
of  a  boy  ten  years  old ;  and  the  drawing,  being  seen  without 
any  aids  of  tone  or  colour  to  set  it  off,  shows  in  its  naked 
falsehood.'    The  landscape  of  Poussin  with  the  stonn,^  the 
companicHi  to  the  Dtdo  and  Mneas,  in  the  National  Gallery, 
presents  us,  in  the  for^round  tree,  with  a  piece  of  atrocity 
i^cfa  I  think,  to  any  perstm  who  candidly  ccmsiders  it,  may 
save  me  all  further  trouble  of  demonstrating  the  errors  of 
ancient  art.     I  do  not  in  the  least  suspect  the  picture;  tiie 
times  of  it,  and  much  of  the  handling,  are  masterly ;  *  yet  that 
for^roimd  tree  comprises  every  conceivable  violation  of  truth 
which  the  human  hand  can  commit,  or  head  invmt,  in  drawing 

'  Wf.  BUme*  qf  VenUe,  voL  iii,  ch.  iii,] 

>  t^.  above,  pt.  i).  mc  1.  eh.  viL  g  7,  p^  173,  ud  below,  g  23  ».] 
*  [In  hw  diary  for  Jan.  12,  1844,  Riukin  write*,  witli  raiimaM  to  this  niaage  : — 
".  .  .  Went  into  town,  and  met  liddell  at  the  Brit,  Hoi.     Looked  over 
Wigim  and  C3aude'a  Bketehe*  trlth  him.     He  doea  not  donbt  them — m  muok 
the  better— coafinns  ma  in  my  theory.] 

I  National  Gallery,  hy  G.  Fonann.     For  another 

, read:— 

uterly.  1  believe  It  will,  aome  time  or  another,  if  people  ever  begin 
to  think  with  their  own  heada,  and  see  with  tb«r  own  eyee,  be  the  death- 
warrant  of  Gaapar'a  reputation,  aigoed  with  hia  own  band.  That  fbre- 
gronnd  ,  .  ."] 


*  ["AlAnd  Storm,"  No.  36  in  the  National  C 
erhietnn  ef  tbe  pietote,  aee  above,  p.  38a] 

*  [For  "  are  maaterly ;  yet  that, '  eda.  1  and  2 

"  are  maaterly.    1  believe  It  will,  oome  ti 
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a  tree,  except  only  that  it  is  not  drawn  root  uppermost.  It 
has  no  bark,  no  roughness  nor  character  of  stem ;  its  boughs 
do  not  grow  out  of  each  other,  but  are  stuck  into  each  other ; 
they  TEtuify  without  diminishing,  diminish  without  ramifying, 
are  terminated  by  no  complicated  sprays,  have  their  leaves 
tied  to  their  ends,  like  the  heads  of  Dutch  brooms ;  and  finally, 
and  chiefly,  they  are  evidently  not  made  of  wood,  but  of 
some  soft  elastic  substance,  which  the  wind  can  stretch  out 
as  it  pleases,  for  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  an  angle  in  any  <Hie 
8 13  jm  «  °^  them.  Now  the  fiercest  wind  that  ever  biew 
UHtx^the  upon  the  earth  could  not  take  the  an^et  out  of 
te^Mny  '^  ^°^^  of  a  tree  an  inch  thick}  The  whole 
taken  out  Y  bough  bends  together,  retaining  its  elbows,  and 
'  *"  angles,  and  natural  form,  but  affected  throughout 
with  curvature  in  each  of  its  parts  and  joints.  That  part  of 
it  which  was  before  perpendicular  being  bent  aside,  and  that 
which  was  before  sloping  being  bent  into  still  greater  inclina- 
tion, the  angle  at  which  the  two  parts  meet  remuns  the  same ; 
or,  if  the  strain  be  put  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  bou^ 
will  break  long  before  it  loses  its  angle.  You  will  find  it 
difficult  to  bend  the  angles  out  of  the  youngest  sapling,  if 
they  be  marked;  and  absolutely  impossible,  with  a  stroi^ 
bough.  You  may  break  it,  but  you  will  not  destroy  its  angles. 
And  if  you  watch  a  tree  in  the  wildest  storm,  you  will  find 
that  though  all  its  boughs  are  bending,  none  lose  their  char^ 
acter,  but  the  utmost  shoots  and  sapling  spray.  Hence  Gaspar 
Foussin,  by  his  bad  drawing,  does  not  make  his  storm  strcmg, 
but  his  tree  weak ;  he  does  not  make  his  gust  violent,  but  his 
boughs  of  India-rubber. 

These  laws  respecting  v^etation  are  so  fw  more  impera- 
-  j^  ajuoi-  *^^^  than  those  which  were  stated  respecting  wattf , 
■fnitejfv  <if  that  the  greatest  artist  cannot  violate  them  with- 
™**^  out  danger,  because  they  are  laws  resulting  £rom 

organic  structure  which  it  is  always  painful  to  see  inta- 
nipted ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  this  in  common  with  all 

>  [The  italics  were  iutrodnced  in  ed.  £.] 
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laws,  that  they  may  be  observed  with  mathematical  precision, 
3ret  with  no  right  result ;  the  disciplined  eye  and  the  life  in 
the  woods  Bxe  worth  more  than  all  botanical  knowledge.  For 
there  is  that  about  the  growing  of  the  tree  trunk,  and  that 
grace  in  its  upper  ramification,  which  cannot  be  taught,  and 
which  cannot  even  be  seen  but  by  eager  watchfulness.  Th^e 
is  not  an  exhibition  passes,  but  there  appear  in  it  himdreds  of 
elaborate  paintings  of  trees,  many  of  them  executed  from 
nature.  For  three  hundred  years  hack,  trees  have  been  drawn 
with  afiection  by  all  the  civihzed  nations  of  Europe,  and  yet  I 
repeat  boldly,  what  I  before  asserted,^  that  no  men  but  Titian 
and  Turner  ever  drew  the  stem  of  a  tree. 

Grenerally,  I  think  the  perception  of  the  muscular  qualities 
of  the  tree  tnuik  incomplete,  except  in  men  who  have  studied 
the  human  figure ;  and  in  loose  expression  of  those  characters, 
the  pfuntor  who  can  draw  the  living  muscle  seldom  fails ;  but 
the  thoroughly  peculiar  lines  belonging  to  woody  fibre  can 
only  be  learned  by  patient  forest  study.  And  hence  in  all  the 
trees  of  the  merely  historical  painters,  there  is  fault  of  some 
kind  or  another;  commonly  exa^eration  of  the  muscular 
swellings,  or  insipidity  and  want  of  spring  in  curvature,  or 
fantasticism  and  imnaturalness  of  arrangement,  and  especially 
a  want  of  the  peculiar  characters  of  burk  which  express  the 
growth  and  age  of  the  tree ;  for  bark  is  no  mere  excrescence, 
lifeless  and  external,  it  is  a  skin  of  especial  significance  in  its 
indications  of  the  organic  form  beneath ;  in  places  under  the 
arms  of  the  tree  it  wrinkles  up  and  forms  fine  lines  rouTid  the 
trunk,  inestimable  in  their  indication  of  the  direction  of  its 
surface;  in  others,  it  bursts  or  peels  longitudinally,  and  the 
rending  and  bursting  of  it  are  infiuenced  in  direction  and 
degree  by  the  imdeigrowth  and  swelling  of  the  woody  fibre, 
and  are  not  a  mere  roughness  and  granulated  pattern  of  the 
hide.  Where  there  are  so  many  points  to  be  observed,  some 
are  almost  always  exaggerated,  and  others  missed,  according  to 
the  predilections  of  the  painter.    Albert  Dilrer'  has  ^ven  some 

>  [Above,  p.  2fiZ.] 

■  [Ed(L  3  and  4  read  :  "  R«mbnuidt  and  Albert  DQrer  hare  ...  bat  both  min  .  .  ."] 
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spUndid  examples  of  woody  structure,  but  miaaes  the  gisce 
c^  the  great  Imes.  Titian  took  a  Uiger  view,  yet  (as  befiDn 
noticed),  from  the  habit  of  drawing  the  figure,  he  admits  too 
much  flaccidity  and  bend,  and  sometimes  makes  his  tree  trunks 
look  flexible  like  sea-weed.  There  is  a  peculiar  stifikeas  about 
the  curves  of  the  wood,  which  separates  them  completely  fran 
animal  curves,  and  which  especially  defies  recollection  or  in- 
vention ;  it  is  so  subtle  that  it  escapes  but  too  often,  evta  in 
the  most  patient  study  from  nature ;  it  lies  within  the  thidE- 
ness  c£  a  pencil  line.  Farther,  the  modes  of  ramification  of 
the  upper  branches  are  so  varied,  inventive,  and  grace^l,  that 
the  least  alteration  of  them,  even  the  measure  of  a  bairV 
breadth,  spoils  them ;  and  though  it  is  sometimes  prasible  to 
get  rid  of  a  troublesome  bough,  accidentally  awkward,  or  in 
some  minor  respects  to  assist  the  Mrangement,  yet  so  £ar  as 
the  real  branches  are  co[Hed,  the  hand  libels  thdr  lov^ 
curvatures  even  in  its  best  attempts  to  follow  them. 

These  two  characters,  the  woody  stuSbess  hinted  throu^ 
g  IB  ftjiwA-     muscular   line,   and    the  inventive    grace   of  the 
4ra«rixv  qf       upper  boughs,  hare  never  beoi  rendered  except  by 
**""'  Turner;    he  does  not  merely  draw  them  better 

than  others,  but  he  is  the  only  man  who  has  ever  drawn  them 
at  alL  Of  the  woody  character,  the  tree  sul^ects  of  the  Liber 
Studiorum  afford  marked  examples ;  the  C^phalus  and  Procris,' 
scenes  near  the  Grand  Chartreuse  and  Blair  Athot,  Juvenile 
Tricks,  and  Hedging  and  Ditching,  may  be  particularized :  in 
the  England  series,  the  Bolton  Abbey  is  periiaps  a  Doote 
characteristic  and  thorou^y  Tumeresque  example  than  any. 

Of  the  arrangement  ol  the  upper  boughs,  the  j^sacus  and 
Hesperie'  is  perhaps  the  most  consummate  example;  tiie 
absolute  truth  and  simplicity,  and  freedom  from  everjrthing 
like  &ntasticism  or  animal  form,  bang  as  marked  on  the  one 
hand,  as  the  exquisite  ima^ativeness  of  the  lines  on  tlie 
other.     Among  the  Yoricshire  subjects,  the  Aske  HaU,  Kiricby 

'  [BngraTed  Id  Ltctura  on  LaiuUeape.  Hie  drawinga  for  tlieae  liber  Stndioiim 
■ubjects  are  all  in  the  Nntionml  GftUery.  For  Bolton  Abbey,  cf.  Jfadem  nmito*, 
vol.  iii.  ch.  ix.S§  13-15.] 

*  [Bngntred  In  LtcturM  m  Laiidtoape.] 
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Lonsdale  ChurchyBrd,  and  Brignall  Church  we  the  most 
charactmstic :  among  the  England  suhjects,  the  Warwick, 
Dartmouth  Cove,  Duiiiam,  and  Chun  Bridge  ovn*  the  Tees,^ 
where  the  (aece  of  thicket  oa  the  right  has  beea  wdl  rendered 
by  the  engraver,  and  is  peculiarly  expvssive  of  the  atrial 
relations  and  play  of  light  among  complex  boughs.  The 
rignette  at  the  opening  of  Rogers's  Pleasures  of  Memory,  that 
of  Chiefswood  cottage  in  the  Illustrations  to  Scott's  works, 
and  the  Chftteau  dc  la  belle  Gabrielle  engraved  for  the  Keep- 
sake, are  among  the  most  graceful  examples  accessible  to  every 
one :  the  Crossing  the  Brook  wUl  occur  at  once  to  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  artist's  gallery.  The  drawing  of  the  stems 
in  all  these  instances,  and  indeed  in  all  the  various  and 
frequent  minor  occurrences  of  such  subject  throughout  the 
painter's  works,  is  entirely  unique;  there  is  nothing  of  the 
same  kind  in  art' 

1  rrhe  Yorkihira  mtjeati  hare  mantioiwd  are  aU  in  WhiUker's  BiehmmdiAin.  Of 
tha  '^BngJ^od "  lubjwts,  Wanriek  is  in  No.  15 ;  Dutnwutb  Cove,  Na  1 ;  Durhua, 
No.  SB;  ChMU  Bridn  (wynved  b^  W.  B.  %nith),  No.  24.  llw  "Tinwtto  at  the 
•pwungofRogen'a'PlMaurMof  Manioi7"'(p.  7afth«  AMnu)lB"T<riliglit"(No.  226 
N.G.).  The  "  Chiafairood  Cottage  "  m  in  vol.  xviii.  of  Seott'i  Prote  Woiiu.  For  Boother 
rafenuM  to  tlM  treenlrawiDK  in  tbe  "Gabriells"  (KeeptaJu,  1834),  aM  above,  p.  239. 
For  "  CroMug  the  Brook  "  (N.G.  407),  see  above,  note,  p.  Ul.] 

■  [In  plaoe  of  g§  14,  IS,  and  tbe  beginniiig  of  |  16,  eda.  1  and  2  read  as  fuUowa :— 
"  la  pwHing  to  the  worki  of  Turner  I  have  little  more  to  do  than  to  name 
the  moat  cbaraeteristic  {HoturM,  for  the  truths  1  have  been 

Kintiug  out  are  to  palpable  and  evident  that  the  reader  can    §  13.   Unitg  ^ 
dde  for  himself  iD  a  moment  where  they  exist,  and  where  all  truth  in  the 
tfaejrare  wantiiw.    The 'CroMiug of  tlie  Brook' will  probablj  uorlutif 
be  the  flnt  wbfeh  will  oc«ur  to  the  minds  of  thoee  beat  ao-    Turner. 
quainted  with  Tomer's  works,  and  indeed  the  stems  on  the   "Oroeniag  the 
extreme  left  of  the  picture,  eapeciaUf  the  fainter  ones  en-  Bmok." 
tangled  behind  the  oark  tree,  aiid  the  vistas  of  intenroren 
bonglis  wliich  retire  in  tbe  centre,  are  above  all  piaiee  for  gisoa  and  truth. 
These,  and  the  light  brsnchee  on  the  left  in  the  ^Mercury  and  Ar^s,'  may 
lie  given  as  staoMrds  of  the  utmost  possible  refinement  and  Gdelitj  in  tree- 
drawing,  earried  out  to  the  last  fibres  of  the  leaflets:     I  am  desirous,  however, 
when  it  is  possible,  to  give  leforencaa  to  engravings  at  well  as  to  original 
works,  and  neither  of  theee  have  been  so  weU  rendered  by  tbe  engraver  as  a 
little  pasowe  of  thicket  on  the  right  In  tlie  *  Chain-bridge  over  tbe  Tees,'  of 
the  England,  aeries.     'Hiii  piece  of  drawing  is  peculiarly  ezpreeeive  of  the  com- 
j^^odty,  entanglement,  ana  B§rial  relation  of  i^ch  we  have  just  been  tpcAking. 


The« 


eye  is  lost  in  its  exoointe  moltiplioity,  ret  yon  can  go  through  among  the 
bonglu,  in  and  out,  catcoing  a  leaf  liere  aud  a  sonbeam  thsre, — now  a  shadow 
and  now  a  stem,  until  you  cwne  oat  at  tbe  eiiff  oo  tbe  other  tide,  and  there  is 
not  one  of  those  countless  stems  st  the  same  distanee  with  another,  not  oae 
that  you  do  not  leave  behind  you  before  you  get  to  the  next,  however  ec 
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Let  us,  however,  pass  to  the  leafage  of  the  elder  landscape- 
s  le  Ltafam  Pointers,  and  see  if  it  atones  for  the  deficiencies  of 
Ju  variety  arU  the  stems.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  characters 
v''^'v-  of  natural  lea&ge  is  the  constancy  with  which, 
while  the  leaves  are  arranged  on  the  spray  with  exquisHe 
regularity,  that  regularity  is  modified  in  their  actual  effect 
For  as  in  every  group  of  leaves  some  are  seen  sideways,  form- 
ing merely  long  lines,  some  foreshortened,  some  crossing  each 
other,  every  one  differently  turned  and  placed  firom  all  the 
others,  the  forms  of  the  leaves,  though  in  themselves  similar, 
give  rise  to  a  thousand  strange  and  differing  forms  in  the 
group ;  and  the  shadows  of  some,  passing  over  the  others,  still 

■ud  entMigled  70a  hut  be  witb  thtir  interwctioiii  >ud  their  multitDde.  Com- 
pare this  with  Gupara  tree  in  '  1a  Riocia,'  and  deride  for  foaraelf  whick  u 
truth.  Oue,  iaRnite,  graceful,  penetrable,  iuterwoTen,  iiin-JiKbted,  alive ;  tbe 
other,  three  browo  atrokea  of  paint,  at  predeelv  the  Bsme  mstauce  fhnn  the 
eje,  withoat  one  intereection,  without  one  caat  ahadow,  and  without  one  rami- 
ficatioQ  to  carry  tbe  foliwe. 

"The  vignette  of  'Cniefswood  Cottage,'  in  tbe  illuitiatiana  to  Scett,  ia 

peouliarlT  intereating  aa  an  illuatntioii  of  all  that  we  luve 
§14.  "  Ckie/t-  beau  uying  of  the  tapering  of  trunks.  One  stem,  on  the  left, 
WDotf  Oottage,"  is  made  to  taper  in  perapectire,  hj  receding  from  the  eye,  aa 
"  CkiUoM  de  la  well  aa  by  aending  off  quantitieB  of  bruehwood  at  its  baae,  and 
Belle  Qabrt-  uhaerre  how  it  contraati  with  and  seta  off  the  forma  of  all  tbe 
elle,"  etc.  othara.    Look  at  the  stems  of  the  dark  treea  ou  the  right, 

how  they  rise  without  the  least  diminution,  altbonch  ao  tall, 
till  they  fork ;  note  the  ezquiiite  obBecvanee  of  proportian  in  the  diminutian 
of  every  aprav  at  the  very  Inatant  of  dividing,  the  inconceivable  and  coontleM 
complexity,  oepth,  aerial  recession,  and  gnuw  of  the  sprays  tfaeroselvea.  This 
vignette  and  tlie  '  Chfttean  de  la  Belle  Gabrielle '  always  appear  to  me  aboet 
the  two  moat  finished  piece*  of  baugh-drawiug  that  Turner  bas  produced. 
We  ahould,  however,  aisodata  with  tnem  tbe  group  of  waving  willows  in  the 
'Warwick'  (Bngland  aeriea),  the  'Dartmouth  Cove,'  with  its  dark,  gnarled 
trunk  and  delicate  apringliu;  stems  above  the  flag  (also  a  picture  to  be  cloaely 
studied  with  r^srence  to  bough-anatomy);  the  brandling  sterna  above  the 
river  in  the  '  Durham,'  the  noble  group  of  full-growii  trees  in  the  '  Kelao,' 
and,  perfaapa  grander  than  all,  the  tell  mass  of  foliags  in  the  '  Bolton 
Abbey.' 

"Sueb  being  the  truth  of  tbe  atems  and  branches,  as  repreaented  bv 

modern  painters,  let  us  see  whether  they  are  equally  &ithinl 
§  16.  Character  in  foliage,  and  whether  the  old  masters  atone  by  tbe  leavea 
qf  leafage,  lit  far  the  errors  of  the  stems.  Nature's  (treat  aim,  in  amnging 
mguiarirreffu-  her  leaves,  as  in  everytiiing  else,  i«  to  get  symmetry  and  variety 
larity.  together,  to  make  the  symmetry  be,^,  but  only  tbe  variety 

aeen.     ConaequeDtly,  though  she  ranges  her  leaves  on  their 

individual  sprays  with  exquisite  regularity,  she  always  contrives  to  diaguke 

that  regularity  in  their  united  effect.    For  as  in  every  group  of  leaves,"  etc 

For  "  Mercury  and  Argus/'  see  p.  264  n.     For  the  "  Cbaiu.^ridga  over  the  Tees," 

above,  p.  544.     For  Gaspar  Pouesin'a  "  Ia  Rlcda,"  pp.  277,  577-      "Kelao"    b  in 

vol  iii.  of  Scottfs  Poetical  Workt.] 
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farther  disguise  and  confuse  the  mass,  until  tJie  eye  can  dis- 
-tinguish  nothing  but  a  graceful  and  flexible  disorder  of  innu- 
merable forms,  with  here  and  there  a  perfect  leaf  on  the 
extremity,  or  a  symmetrical  association  of  one  or  two,  just 
enough  to  mark  the  specific  character  and  to  give  imity 
and  grace,  but  never  enough  to  repeat  in  one  group  what 
'TC'as  done  in  another,  never  enough  to  prevent  the  eye  from 
feeling  that,  however  regular  and  mathematical  may  be  the 
structure  of  parts,  what  is  composed  out  of  than  is  as  various 
and  infinite  as  any  other  part  of  nature.  Nor  does  this  take 
place  in  general  effect  only.  Break  off  an  elm  bough  three 
feet  long,  in  fuU  leaf,  and  lay  it  on  the  table  before  you,  and 
try  to  draw  it,  leaf  for  leaf.  It  is  ten  to  one  if  in  the  whole 
bough  (provided  you  do  not  twist  it  about  as  you  work)  you 
find  one  form  of  a  leaf  exactly  like  another ;  perhaps  you  will 
not  even  have  one  complete.  Every  leaf  will  be  obhque,  or 
fbreshortened,  or  curled,  or  crossed  by  another,  or  shaded  by 
another,  or  have  something  or  other  the  matter  with  it ;  and 
though  the  whole  bough  will  look  graceful  and  symmetrical, 
you  will  scarcely  be  able  to  tell  how  or  why  it  does  so,  since 
there  is  not  one  line  of  it  like  another.  Now  go  to  » j^  perjiet 
Caspar  Foussin  and  take  one  (^  his  sprays  where  nyuioH^  <tf 
they  come  against  the  sky ;  you  may  count  it  all  ^^™**^ 
round :  one,  two,  three,  four,  one  bunch ;  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  two  bunches ;  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  tiiree  bunches ; 
with  foiu*  leaves  each ;  and  such  leaves  I  every  one  precisely 
ihe  same  as  its  neighbour,  blimt  and  round  at  the  end  (where 
every  forest  leaf  is  sharp,  except  that  of  the  fig-tree),  tied 
together  by  the  stalks,^  and  so  fastened  on  to  the  demoniacal 
claws  above  described,  one  bunch  to  each  claw. 

But  if  nature  is  so  vaiiotis  when  you  have  a  bough  (m  the 
table  before  you,  what  must  she  be  when  she  retires  from 
you,  and  gives  you  her  whole  mass  and  multitude?  The 
leaves  then  at  the  extremities  become  as  fine  as  dust,  a  mere 
confusion  of  points  and  lines  betweai  you  and  the  sky,  a 

'  [Fop  "sulki,"  etU.  1  and  2  raad,  "roots";  and  after  "each  daw"  they  add, 
"  and  behold  a  tree  I "] 
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eonfiiflion  which,  you  might  as  well  hope  to  draw  sea^and 
particle  by  particle,  as  to  imitate  leaf  for  !«■£ 
Lj^i^^^  'Phis,  as  it  comes  down  into  the  body  of  the  tree^ 
*!*«««'»  gets  closer,  but  never  opaque ;  it  is  always  traiw- 
^^^-  parent  with  crumbling  li^tg  in  it   letting   yoD 

tiirou^  to  the  sky:  then  out  of  this,  come,  heavier  and  heavier, 
the  masses  of  illumined  foliage,  all  daazsling  and  inextricaU^ 
save  here  and  there  a  single  leaf  oa  the  extremities:  then,  under 
these,  you  get  deep  passages  of  broken  irregular  gloom,  passii^ 
into  transparent,  green-lighted,  misty  hollows;  the  tmsted 
stems  glancing  through  them  in  their  pale  and  oitan^ed 
faifinity,  and  the  shafted  sunbeams,  rained  from  above,  runnii^ 
along  the  lustrous  leaves  fttr  an  instant ;  then  lost,  then  cau^ 
again  mt  some  csnerald  bank  or  knotted  root,  to  be  sent  up 
again  wiUi  a  £unt  reflex  (m  the  white  under-sides  of  dim 
groups  of  drooping  foliage,  the  shadows  of  the  upp»  bough) 
running  in  grey  network  down  the  glossy  stems,  and  restnig 
in  quiet  chequers  upon  the  glittering  earth ;  but  all  pawtraUe 
and  transparent,  and,  in  proportion,  inextricable  and  incompre- 
hensible, except  where  across  the  labjrrinth  and  the  mystery 
of  the  dazzling  light  and  dream-like  shadow,  falls,  dose  to  u^ 
some  solitary  spray,  some  wreath  of  two  or  three  motkmlen 
large  leaves,  the  type  and  embodying  of  all  that  in  the  rart 
we  feel  and  imagine,  but  can  never  see. 

Now,  witJi  thus  much  of  nature  in  your  mind,  go  to 
Caspar  Poussin's  view  near  Albano,  in  the  National 
tn^eMhyoi*  Oallety.'  It  is  the  very  subject  to  unite  all  these 
*r»**?"'T**  *"  effects,  a  sloping  bank  shaded  with  mtertwioed 
forest.  And  imat  has  Caspar  given  us  1  A  mass 
of  smooth,  opaque,  varnished  brown,  without  aaa  interstitx, 
one  change  of  hue,  ot  any  vestige  of  leafy  structiue,  in  its 
interior,  or  in  those  parts  of  it,  I  should  say,  whidi  are  in* 
tended  to  represent  interior;  but  out  of  it,  over  it  rather,  at 
r^ular  intervals,  we  have  eircular  groups  of  greenish  toudMi, 
always  the  sune  in  size,  shape,  and  distance  from  each  oUmt, 

>  [SeeaboTe,  S?,  P.B77.1 
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contMniiig  so  exactly  the  same  number  ai  toudies  each,  that 
you  cannot  tell  one  irom  another.  There  are  ei^t  or  nine 
and  thirty  of  them,  laid  over  each  other  like  fish-scales;  Hne 
shade  b^ng  most  carefully  made  daiker  and  daricer  as  it 
recedes  from  each  until  it  ctmies  to  the  edge  of  the  next, 
against  which  it  cuts  in  the  same  sharp  circular  line,  and  then 
be^gins  to  decline  again,  until  the  canvas  is  covered,  with  about 
as  much  intelligence  or  feeling  of  art  as  a  house-painter  has 
in  marblii^  a  wainscot,  or  a  weaver  in  repeating  an  orna- 
mental pattern.  What  is  there  in  this,  which  the  most  deter- 
mined prejudice  in  favour  of  the  old  masters  can  for  a  moment 
sui^KMse  to  resemble  trees?  It  is  exactly  what  the  most 
ignorant  beginner,  trying  to  make  a  complete  drawing,  would 
ky  down ;  exactly  the  conception  of  trees  which  we  have  in 
the  worics  of  our  worst  drawing-masters,  where  the  shade  ia 
laid  on  with  the  black  lead  and  stump,  and  every  human  power 
exerted  to  make  it  look  like  a  kitchen-grate  well  polidied. 

Oppose  to  this  the  drawing  even  of  our  somewhat  in-* 
fienDT  tree-painters.     I  will  not  insult  Harding  by  .  jyj  ^^ 
mentioning  his  work  after  it,  but  take  Creswick,^  foUmetd  bg 


for  instance,  and  match  one  of  his  sparkling  bits 
of  gieen  lea&ge  with  this  tree-pattern  of  Fouasin's.  I  do  not 
aay  there  is  not  a  dignity  and  impressiveness  about  the  old 
landscape,  owing  to  its  simplicity!  >nd  I  am  very  in  &om 
calling  Creswick's  good  tree-painting ;  it  is  false  in  colour  and 
dedficient  in  mass  and  freedom,  and  has  many  other  defects, 
but  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  sought  earnestly  fbr 
truth :  and  who,  with  one  tiiought  or  memory  of  nature  in 
his  heart,  could  look  at  the  two  landscapes,  and  receive 
Poussin's  with  ordinary  patience?  Take  Creswiek  in  black 
and  white,  where  he  is  unembarrassed  by  his  fondness  for  peit- 
green,  the  iUugtrations,  for  instance,  to  the  Nut-brown  Mud, 
in  the  Bode  of  En^h  Ballads.'    Look  at  the  intricacy  and 

>  rrhomu  Crewrick,  R.A.  (1811-1868).  qf.  Wow,  §  34,  and  Aeadamg  Nvtat.  ISAfi 
(•;  Noa.  M,  240);  18A7  (*•  No.  219).  In  thsM  Uter  referencM,  RnBldn  ma  len 
«ppr«almtiTe  of  Craswick'a  work.] 

*  [tU  Bttk  ^  A«M  fUftufa,  edited  by  a  C.  Hall,  1842.  Ci'MirMi's  dMign  for 
the  Nut  Browo  Maid  it  on  p.  S0l] 
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ftilness  of  the  dark  oak  foliage  whsK  it  bends  over  the  l»ook; 
see  how  you  can  go  throu^  it,  and  into  it,  and  come  out 
bdiind  it  to  the  quiet  bit  of  sky.  Observe  the  grey  aerial 
transparency  of  the  stunted  copse  on  the  left,  a^  the  en- 
tangling of  the  boughs  where  the  li^t  near  foliage  detaches 
itself,  Above  all,  note  the  forms  of  the  masses  of  light.  Not 
things  like  scales  or  shells,  sharp  at  the  edge  and  flat  in  Uie 
middle,  but  irr^ular  and  rounded,  stealing  in  and  out  acci- 
dentally from  the  shadow,  and  presenting  in  generd  outline, 
as  the  masses  of  all  trees  do,  a  resemblance  to  the  specific 
forms  of  the  leaves  of  which  they  are  composed.  Turn  over 
the  page,  and  look  into  the  weaving  of  the  foliage  atid  sprays 
against  the  dark  ni^t-sky,  how  near  ihey  are,  yet  how  un~ 
traceable ;  see  how  the  moonlight  creeps  up  underneath  them, 
troubling  and  shivering  on  the  silver  boughs  sitove;  note, 
also,  the  descending  bit  of  ivy  on  the  left,  of  fdiich  only  two 
leaves  are  made  out,  and  the  rest  is  con&sion,  or  tells  only 
in  the  moonlight  like  faint  flakes  of  snow. 

But  nature  observes  another  principle  in  her  foliage  more 
B  oi  D-fw  important  even  than  its  intricacy.  She  always 
tmite  in  no-  secures  an  exceeding  harmony  and  repose.  She  is 
lunft/biiage.  ^  intricate  that  her  minuteness  of  parts  becomes 
to  the  eye,  at  a  little  distance,  cue  united  veil  or  doud  of 
leaves,  to  destroy  the  evenness  of  which  is  periiaps  a  greater 
&ult  than  to  destroy  its  transparency.  Look  at  Creswick's 
oak  again,  in  its  dark  parts.  Intricate  as  it  is,  all  is  blended 
into  a  cloud-like  hnnnony  of  shade,  which  becomes  fainter  and 
fainter,  as  it  retires,  with  the  most  delicate  flatness  and  imity 
of  tone.  And  it  is  by  this  kind  c£  vaporescence,  so  to  speak, 
by  this  flat  nmty  unison  of  parts,  that  nature,  and  her  &ithfiil 
followers,  are  oubled  to  keep  the  eye  in  perfect  repose  in  the 
midst  of  profusion,  and  to  display  beauty  of  tona,  wherever 
they  choose,  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage,  by  throwing 
it  across  some  quiet  visionary  passage  of  dinmess  and  rest. 

It  is  here  that  Hobbima  and  Both  £ail.'    They  can  paint 

■  [For  HoblnniB,  ^  abore,  pp.  339,  496,  A21,  and  Modem  PaiitUri,  roL  iii.  di.  u. 
§4,  voLt.  pL  vL  ch.r.  §8;  for  BoUi,  cT- abore,  p.  482)1.] 
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oak  leafage  faithfully,  but  do  not  know  where  to  stop,  and 
by  doing  too  much,  lose  the  truth   of  all,  lose 
the  very  truth   of  detail  at  which  they  aim,  for  ISi^in 
all  theij  mimite  work  only  gives  two  leaves  to  ^""Ao"** 
nature's  twraity.    They  are  evidently  incapable  of 
even  thiiAing  of  a  tree,  much  more  of  drawing  it,  except  leaf 
by  leaf;  they  have  no  notion  nor  sense  of  simjdicHy,  mass,  or 
obscurity,  and  when  they  come  to  distance,  where  it  is  totally 
impossible  that  leuves  shotdd  be  separately  se«i,  being  in- 
capable of  conceiving  or  rendering  the  grand  and  quiet  forms 
of  truth,  they  are  reduced  to  paint  their  bushes  with  dots  and 
touches  expressive  of  leaves  three  feet  broad  each.'    Neverthe- 
less there  is  a  genuine  aim  in  their  works,  and  their  failure  is 
nrther  to  be  attributed  to  ignorance  of  art,  than  to  such  want 
<rf  sense  for  nature  as  we  find  in  Claude  or  Poussin :   and 
when   they  come  close  home,  we   sometimes  receive    from 
tfaem  Sne  passages  of  mechanical  truth. 

But  let  us  oppose  to  their  worics  the  group  of  trees  on 
tb«  left  in  Turner's  Marly.*    We  have  there  per-  ^  23.  How 
feet  and  ceasdess  intricacy  to  oppose  to  Poussin,  fetidmd  (j 
perfect  and  unbroken  repose  to  oppose  to  Hob-  '^"^■ 
bima ;  and  in  the  unity  of  these  the  perfection  of  truth.     This 
group  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  standard  of  Turner's  tree- 
painting.    We  have  in  it  the  admirably  drawn  stems,  instead 
of  the  claws  or  the  serpents ;  full,  tnmsparent,  boundless  in- 
tricacy, instead  of  the  shell  pattern;  and  misty  depth  of 
intermingled  light  and  leafage,  instead  of  perpetual  repetition 
of  one  mechanical  touch.  ^ 

I  have  afready  spoken  (Section  II.  Chapter  V.  ?  13)  of  the 
way  in  which  mystery  and  intrica^  are  carried  even  into 
the  nearest  leaves  of  the  for^round,  and  noticed  the  want  of 

*  Thii  gvMp  X  iunt  before  »otl<wd  w  ringularljF  (but,  I  doubt  oot, 
aoddentalljr,  wid  in  coiUequoiMe  of  Ui«  Iotb  of  tho  two  gn*t  pMntera  for  the 
aWM  grMd  fonns)  reMmbling  tb«t  intradnoed  hy  Tintoret  in  tbc  bMik^roand 
of  )^  Cdn  ftnd  Abcl.> 

'  [Eda.  1  and  2  hwo  add  iwte,  "  Camera  mc.  ii.  oh.  W.  %  H."] 

*  [See  above,  p.  173.     The  footnote  was  Grat  added  in  ed.  a] 

m.  2  F 
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such  intricacy  even  in  the  best  woAs  of  the  old  nustas. 
jS24  7%«t>«<u-  Claude's  are  particulu'ly  deficient,  fiw  by  repre- 
t^fage  ^  senting  eroy  particulu-  leaf  of  tbem,  at  trying  to 
wS(te<K#^  do  so,  he  makes  nature  finite;  and  even  his 
umcMare  nearest  bits  of  lea&ge  are  utterly  &lse,  for  th^ 
'"''^  have  neither  shadows  modifying  their  form  {oxaor 

pore  Section  II.  Chapter  III.  §  7)  nor  sparkling  li^ts,  nor 
confused  intersections  of  their  own  forms  and  lines ;  and  the 
perpetual  repetiti<m  of  the  same  shape  of  leaves  and  the 
same  arrangement,  relieved  &om  a  black  ground,  is  more 
like  an  ornamental  pattern  for  dress  than  the  painting  <£ 
a  for^;round.  Nevertheless,  the  foliage  of  Claude,  in  his 
middle  distances,  is  the  finest  and  truest  part  of  his  pic- 
tures, and  <»i  the  whole,  affords  the  best  example  of  good 
drawing  to  be  found  in  ancient  art.  It  is  always  &lse  in 
colour,  and  has  not  boughs  enou^  amongst  it,  and  the 
stems  commonly  look  a  great  deal  nearer  than  any  part  of 
it,  but  it  is  still  graceful,  flexible,  abundant,  intricate;  and, 
in  all  but  colour  and  coimection  with  stems,  very  neady 
ri^t.  Of  the  perfect  painting  of  thick  leafy  foreground, 
Tumei^s  Mercury  and  Argus,  and  Oakhampton,  are  the 
standards.* 

The  last  and  most  important  truth  to  be  observed  reelect- 
ing trees  is,  that  their  bou^s  always,  in  finely 


frwt  tM  ■jrni'     ratio  of  length  as  to  describe  with  their  extremitMs 

Mtirieatturvtt.  ?    ,  ~  i  . 

a  symmetrical  curve,  constant  for  each  species: 
and  within  this  curve  all  the  irregularities,  segmented  and 
divisimis  of  the  tree  are  included,  each  bough  reaching  the 

*  The  above  paragnphs  I  have  left  u  originally  written,  becwue  the;  uc 
quite  true  as  &r  as  thej  reach ;  bat,  like  manv  other  portiona  of  this  e«^ 
tney  take  in  a  vety  tmall  Mgineat  of  the  truto.     I  ahtill  not  add  to  tliemaC 

[irewnt,  because  I  can  explain  iny  meaning  better  in  our  condderatton  of  tk 
Bws  of  beauty  ;  but  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  what  is  above  stated 
tefera,  throughout,  to  large  mataea  of  foliage  aeen  under  brood  sunshizK,  Md 
It  has  especial  reference  to  Turner's  enonnous  scale  of  scene,  and  intea* 
desire  oS  light  In  twiUght,  wheo  tree  forms  are  seen  against  sky,  other  lao 
come  into  operati<»i,  as  well  as  in  subject  of  narrow  limits  and  ne«r  ftR- 
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I  limit  with  its  extremity,  but  not  passing  it.     When  s  tree  is 
perfectly  grown,  each  bou^  starts  from  the  trunk  with  just 

I  so  much  wood  as,  aUowing  for  ccxistant  ramificaticm,  will 

I  enable  it  to  reach  the  tcnninal  line ;  or  if,  1^  mistake,  it  start 

t  with  too  little,  it  will  proceed  without  nunifying  till  within 

I  a  distance  where  it  may  safely  divide;  if  cmi  the  contrary  it 

k  start  with  too  much,  it  will  ramify  quickly  and  c<Histantly; 

,  or,  to  express  the  real  opoation  more  accurately,  each  bough 

,  growing  on  so  as  to  keep  even  with  its  nei^bours,  takes  so 

I,  much  wood  from  the  trunk  as  is  sufficient  to  oiable  it  to  do 

>  so,  m<we  or  less  in  proportion  as  it  ramifies  fast  or  slowly. 

L,  In  badly  grown  trees  the  boughs  are  apt  to  &11  short  of  the 

u  curve,  or  at  least  there  are  so  many  jags  and  openings  that 

,^  its  symmetry  is  interrupted;   and  in  young  trees,  l£e  im- 

L  patience  of  the  uf^ier  shoots  frequoitly  Ineaks  the  line :  but, 

' .  in  perfect  and  mature  trees,  every  bough  does  its  duty  omn- 

.  pletely,  and  the  line  of  curve  is  quite  filled  up,  and  the  mass 

r.  within  it  unbn^en,  so  that  the  tree  assumes  the  shape  of  a 

^  dome  as  in  the  oak,  or,  in  tall  trees,  of  a  pear  with  .  _.  ^^^ 

^  the  stalk  downmost.      The  old  masters  paid  no  gMemma^ 

"^  attentitm  whatsoever  to  this  great  principle.     They  JS'^^^Si^ 

*  swing  their  bou^s   about,  anywhere  and  every-  Aiw^ghm 

.  where ;  each  stops  or  goes  on  just  as  it  likes ;  nor  ^ 

^  will  it  be  possible,  in  any  of  their  works,  to  find  a  single 

!P^  gronod.  It  is,  I  think,  to  be  regretted  that  Turner  doei  not  in  his  Academy 
■[(jf    pictures  Botnetimes  take  more  confined  end  gloomy  subjectB,  like  that  grand 

j|{  one,  near  the  Chartreuae,  of  the  Liber  Studionim,  wherein  his  magnificent 
"^V  power  of  elaborating  close  foliage  might  be  developed  ;  but,  for  the  present, 
iCgF  let  the  reader,  with  respect  to  what  has  been  here  said  of  close  foliage,  note 

^  the  drawing  of  the  leaves  in  that  plate,  in  the  £sacuB  and  Heaperic,  In  the 
'        Cephalus,  and   the  elaboration   of  the   foregrounds  Id  the  Yorkshire  draw- 
ings ;   let  him  compare  what  Is   said  of  Turner's  foliage  painting  above  In 

t^  Part  11.  Sect.  I.  Chap  VII.  gg  M,  41,  and  of  Titian's  previously,  as  well  as 
'^i^  Part  III.  Sect.  I.  Chap  VIII.,  and  Sect  II.  Chap.  IV.  §  St.  I  shall  hereafter 
jji'  endeavour  to  arrange  the  subject  in  a  more  systematic  manner,  but  what 
^^  additional  observations  I  may  have  to  make  will  none  of  them  be  in  any 
yjt'  wise   more   favourable   to   Caspar,  Salvator,  or   Hobbima,   than   the  above 

-^^  paragraphs.' 

^t 

■^*i  >  [Note  first  added  iu  ed.  3.    See  vol.  v.  pL  vL,  "  Of  Laaf  Beauty."] 
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example  in  which   any  symmetrical  curve  is  indicated  1^ 
the  extremities.* 

But  I  need  scarcely  tell  any  one  in  the  sti^test  d^ne 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  Turner,  bow  rigidly  and  cco- 
stantty  he  adheres  to  this  pnnci|^  of  nature ;  taking  in  his 
hi^est  compositions  the  perfect  ideal  form,  erery  spray  being 
graceftil  and  varied  in  itself,  but  inevitably  terminating  at 
ibe  assigned  limit,  and  filling  up  the  curve  without  hreak 
or  gap;  in  his  tower  works,  taking  less  perfect  form  bat 
invariably  hinting  the  c<mstant  tendency  in  all;  and  thus, 
in  s|»te  of  his  abundant  complexity,  he  airanges  his  trees 
under  simpler  and  grander  forms  than  any  other  artist,  even 
among  the  modems,' 

It  was  aboive  asserted  that  J.  D.  Harding  is,  after  Turner, 
.  27  jfy^aff  ^^  greatest  master  of  fcdiage  in  Europe ;  I  01:^^ 
^idNMv  m  however,  to  state  that  my  knowledge  of  the  m^odera 
u>  omtiamt.  jjndgeape  of  Germany  is  very  limited,  and  that, 
even  with  respect  to  France  and  Italy,  I  judge  rather  &om 
the  general  tendency  of  study  and  character  of  mind  visible 
in  the  annual  Exhibiticn  of  the  Louvre,  and  in  some  gaJlerics 
of  modem  paintings  at  Milan,  Voiioe,  and  Florau»,  than 
frMn  any  detailed  acquaintance  with  the  woifcs  of  their  cele- 
brated painters.  Yet  I  think  I  can  hardly  be  mistaken.  I 
have  seen  nothing  to  induce  me  to  take  a  doser  surv^ ;  no. 
life,  knowledge,  or  emotion  in  any  quarter;  nothing  but  the 
meanest  and  most  ignratuit  c<^yism  of  vu^ar  details,  conpkd 

*  FerhafM,  bi  some  instances,  this  may  be  the  cue  with  the  trees  of 
NiGolfls  Poussin ;  but  even  with  him  the  boughs  only  touch  the  line  of  Kniit 
with  their  txutnl  pointt  of  extremity,  and  arc  not  lecHtrM  of  the  fiTcat  corrt^ 
forming  a  part  of  it  with  expanded  extremities,  as  in  nature.  Draur  a  fe« 
straight  lines  from  the  centre  to  tb«  circumference  of  a  circle.  The  fotwa 
included  between  them  are  the  forms  of  the  individual  boughs  of  a  fine  lice, 
with  all  their  ramiScations ;  only  the  external  curve  is  not  a  circle,  but  nwR 
frequently  two  parabolas  (which,  I  believe,  it  is  in  the  oak),  or  an  ellipse. 
But  each  bough  of  the  old  masters  is  club-sbaped,  and  broadest.  Dot  at  tk 
ODtside  of  the  tree,  but  a  little  way  towards  its  centre. 

'  [Eds.  lHnd2add:— 

"The  tree  in  the   'Mercury  anil   Argus'   is   themost  perfect   example  I 
remcmbar  of  the  pure  ideal  form."] 
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with  a  style  of  conception  resembling  that  of  the  various 
litbographie  ideals  cm  the  first  leaves  oi  the  music  of  pastoral 
ballads.  An  exceptim  ou^t,  however,  to  be  made  in  fiivour 
of  French  etching ;  some  studies  in  black  and  white  may  be 
seen  in  the  narrow  passages  of  the  Louvre  of  very  hig^ 
merit,  showing  great  skill  and  delicacy  of  execution,  and 
most  determined  industry  (in  fact,  I  think  when  the  Froieh 
artist  fails,  it  is  never  through  fear  of  labour) ;  nay,  more 
than  this,  some  of  them  exhibit  acute  perception  of  land- 
scape charsctex  and  great  power  of  reaching  simple  inq^es- 
sions  of  gloom,  wildness,  soimd,  and  motion.  Some  of  their 
illust]*ated  works  also  exhibit  these  powers  in  a  higU  degree ; 
there  are  a  spirit,  fire,  and  sense  of  reality  about  some  of  the 
wood-cuts  to  the  lai^  edition  of  Paul  and  Virginia,'  and  a 
determined  rendering  of  separate  feeling  in  each,  such  as  we 
look  for  in  vain  in  our  own  ornamental  works.*  But  the 
French  appear  to  have  no  teaching  such  as  might  carry  them 
bey<md  this;  their  entire  i^orance  of  colour  renders  the 
assumption  of  the  brush  instantly  &tal,.and  the  false,  forced, 
and  impious  sentiment  of  the  nation  renders  anything  like 
grand  composition  altogether  impossible.' 

It  is  therefore  only  among  good  artists  of  our  own  school 

*  On  the  other  bftnd,  nothiiig  cun  be  more  exqtiisitely  ridiculous  than  the 
French  illustrations  of  »  second  or  third  rate  orderj  as  those  to  the  Hannoniea 
«f  I-Aniartinc.' 

I  [Paul  et  Virginie,  par  J.  H.  Bemardin  de  Saint-Pierre.     Puis  :  L  Gunner,  1838.] 
'  [From  here  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  ia  omitted  in  eds.  1  and  2,  whioh  cont^n 
insteu  the  two  following  sectiona  and  footnote  :— 

"  Let  me  then  close  the  invsetigstion  of  the  truth  of  nature  with  this  link 
between  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  for  we  ma^  always  assame 
that  the  ideal  or  perfect  ftmn   of  any   object  i«  the  moat    g  26.  Qmneo- 
beantiful  it  can  poiaibl^  assume,  and  that  it  can  be  only   mm  t»JiJiage 
diseased  taste  in  ns,  which  dislikes  it,  if  we  erer  find  our<   betipeeit  tnUk 
selves  doing  so.    And  1  shall  prove  hereafter  tliat  this  per-   tm4  beauig. 
feet  Eorm  of  tnea  is  not  only  the  moat  beautiful  which  tktg 
can  assume,  but  one  of  the  most  perfect  which  can  be  presented  to  the  eye  by 
any  means  or  object    And  especially  In  folia^,  nothing  can  be  true  wliich  la 
not  beautiful,  so  that  we  shall  be  &r  Wtter  able  to  trace  the  essential  qualities 
of  truth  in  tree-diawlng,  and  especially  the  partlcalar  power  of  Turner,  when 
we  are  able  to  speak  ofgnc*  as  well  as  advocacy. 

"We  have  bsfora  expressed  our  admiration  of  the  works  of  J.  D.  Hatiiag 

'  [The  reference  is  apparently  to  the  illustiatiou  (by  Alfred  Johannot)  on  the  titltt- 
page  of  iformontA  Po^l^uet  et  ReHgteute*,  par  Alphonae  de  Lsmartine,  Paris  1830,] 
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that  I  think  any  fiur  comparison  can  be  instituted,  and  I  wish 
to  assert  Harding's  knowledge  of  foliage  laoK  dis- 
qf  J.  D.  Bard-  tinctly,  because  he  neither  does  justice  to  himsfttf, 
t2l^/toA^  nor  is,  I  think,  ri^tly  estimated  by  his  fellow 
artists.  I  shall  not  make  any  invidious  remaiks 
respecting  individuals,  but  I  think  it  necessaiy  to  state 
generally,  that  the  style  of  foliage-painting  chiefly  charac- 
teiistic  of  the  pictures  on  the  line  <rf  the  Royal  Academy  is 
of  the  most  degraded  kind;*  and  that,  except  Turner  and 
Mulready,  we  have,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  Royal  Academiaan 
capable  of  painting  even  the  smallest  portion  of  foliage  in 

*  Of  SUnfield'i  foliage  I  remember  too  little  to  enable  me  to  fitrm  anj 
definite  judgment;  it  is  a  pity  that  he  w  niich  neglects  this  noble  element  if 
landscape. 


for  general  drawinfc  of  tree*,  and  we  roar  once  i^aln  refer  to  then  ■■  an 
illustration   oi  every  trutn  we  have   been  pcHnttng   out  in 
SZ7.  F^aHa^ ^  foliage.     We  only  wiah  they  were  carried  a  httle  farther  anA 
Hording,  finer.     We  ahoald  epjoy  a  little  more  of  the  mafc^^  o«t 

I'itUittg,  and  which  we  find  in  Clande's  foreground,  to  give  greater  Talae 
ether  m«fem  to  hi*  brilliant  execntion  ;  and  we  should  like  a  little  mon 
palitUT*,  attention  |iald  to  apedfio  ehancter  of  tieea,  and  to  the  il  i  ■■§■ 

ing  of  the  iMughi.  Harding^i  boagha  are  always  tigJU,  alwaya 
flexible  and  growiog ;  but  they  are  not  always  lo  put  together  that  we  vondor 
how  anythln)r  w  heantifbl  oould  ever  have  been  oon«eived.  There  is  not  a 
distinct  design  of  perfeot  beauty  in  every  spray,  which  there  always  ia  ha 

"  Calleotf  s  fbliage  is  very  refined  and  ideal,  vei^  fanltlees,  thoncfc  aft 
to  be  dreadfully  cold  in  colour.  8tanfield  is  somebmea  awkward,  Umw^j 
not  exactly  wrong;  be  inserted  his  stone-pine  into  the  road  at  Pand 
like  a  sign-post  Copley  Fielding  ia  very  wild,  intricate,  and  graoefol,  ««■>• 
ing  only  in  dignity  ;  he  should  also  remember  that  leaves,  here  aod  these, 
both  have  and  show  sbarp  edges.  Crettwick  I  have  already  noticed,  fellas 
mole  ia  very  grand  in  bis  conception  of  form ;  and  many  others  of  onr  aalss 
colour  painters  have  produced  iiiitrttctive  passages."  * 

*  "  It  Diay  not,  psrbap*)  bs  out  of  plsos  to  piotaat  agafnat  tba  mods  in  wUA 
lbs  toliags  i«  SKScutM  in  Hr.  Hoon't  publtestion  of  Bobstta'  Kastani  flfcsTiiltsi  ^ 
nugaiflosnt  a  work  thookt  have  bs«n  put  onlf  into  Hnt-rata  hands,  amd  Uiara  a  ^saa 
■bout  it  nnwtiifactor]'  In  every  wsf ;  partly  from  sttsmpttDg  too  much,  bnt  obd^^ 
f R>m  ths  Icaapafailit*  at  tha  bijkls  am[di>rsd  on  tfa*  Isndsoaps.  So  oam  bat  Bmr^^^ 
should  ban  aisoatM  tha  folisga  [  and,  at  any  nta,  a  good  dnoglitaiiuui  ibcMiId.  Waa 
baau  ssonrad  for  tba  tonfronnda,  I  kuow  not  wbosa  work  thaj  ai«;  bat  Uws-  aiwa 
libal  on  Hr.  Roberts,  wboss  folisga  is  alwajs  baautifnl  mad  arUrtJoal,  if  not  vwy-  ov* 
fall;  studied." 

The  book  referred  to  is  The  Bo!)  Land  .  .  .  frvm  draninft  mads  ms  Ote  tpot 

BobetU,B,A.,mtklualoTiealdtm!rlpliQiubfB0B.G.Orviif.    iondon  :  F.G.  Hoan,^_  ^^ 

needle  Street,  2  vols.,  1842.  Raafcin's  name  apvean  in  the  list  of  sabacribwa  fe»  ^ 
work.  The  tlthogtaphs  were  by  Louis  Haghe.  RoDerts'adventnreaaredeecribediaa«Bae- 
liminsry  "  Notice  of  Mr.  Roberta's  Journey  in  the  East"  (see  abora,  pp.  ZZ3^  2&4ick,^| 
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a  dignified  «-  ccxrect  manner;*  all  is  lost  in  green  shadows 
with  glittering  y^dlow  lights,  i^iite  trunks  with  black  patches  on 
tbem,  and  leaves  of  no  species  in  particular.  Much  laborious 
and  clever  foliage-drawing  is  to  be  found  in  the  nxms  of 
the  New  Water-Colour  Society^ ;  t  but  we  have  no  <ne  in  any 
wise  comparable  to  Harding  fw  power  of  expression  in  a 
skctdi  firom  nature,  or  fcv  natural  and  unaffected  conception 
in  the  study. 

Maintaining  Iim'  him  this  high  position,  it  is  necessary  that 
I  should  also  state  those  deficimcies  which  appear 
to  me  to  conceal  his  real  power,  and  in  no  small  Limy  v«w- 
degree  to  prevent  his  prepress.' 

His  over-fimdness  for  Inilliant  execut)<xt  I  have  ' 
already  noticed.  He  is  fMider  of  seeing  something  tolerably 
like  a  tree  produced  with  few  touches,  than  something  very 
like  B  tree  produced  with  many.  Now,  it  is  quite  allowaUe 
iJiat  occasicHiaUy,  and  in  portions  of  his  pcture,  a  great  artist 
should  indulge  himself  in  this  luxury  of  sketching ;  yet  it  is  a 
perilous  luxury,  it  blunts  the  feeling  and  weakois  the  hand. 
I  hare  said  enough  in  various  places  respecting  the  virtues  of 
negligence  and  of  finish  (compare  above  the  Chapter  on  Ideas 
of  Power  in  Part  I.  Sect  II.,  and  Part  III.  Sect.  I.  Ch.  X. 
§  4),  and  I  need  only  say  here,  therefore,  that  Harding's  foliage 

*  The  Pre-Haphmelite  brethren,  «a  thej  unfortunately  cftll  themaelTea  (I 
heartiljr  wish  thej  would  be  content  to  p>ijit  well  without  calling  thenueWea 
nnmes),  are  not,  I  think,  ■■  yet  any  of  them  Academlciana.  Their  foliage,  like 
the  reit  of  the  acMwailea  in  their  paintlngi,  ia  InimiUble  in  ita  parte,  but  aa 
yet  Imperfectly  generalised.* 

t  1  ought  especially  to  name  the  quiet  and  correct  studies  of  Mr.  Davidson 
and  Mr.  Bennett" 

'  [See  above,  note  on  §  8,  and  for  Harding's  "  oni-baAatm  for  brilliant  exaention," 
p.  »ll 

'  [Note  fint  added  in  ed.  fi  (IMl).  F«t  another  reference  to  the  nams  "  Pre- 
Raphaelite,"  see  below,  p.  681 ;  and  of.  ^rnm«  q/*  tkf  Ohaoe,  ed.  1880,  L  80.  It  was 
in  this  year  (18A1)  that  Itoaldn  took  up  Uie  defonoe  of  their  work,  in  his  lattars  to  tha 
Tlmsi  and  in  the  pamphlet  entitled  Pte-Bt^iMHIlun.] 

*  [Note  first  added  in  ed.  6.  For  aootiMr  reforenoe  to  the  "  tme  and  modest " 
drawings  of  Charles  Davidson,  see  Aeademg  SMm,  18(7  ;  there  are  sereral  example 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  (South  KeMinjiton)  MnseDin.  William  Bennett  (IBll- 
1871)  was  a  constant  exhibitor  at  the  New  Water-Colonr  Soeie^ ;  there  la  a  refareoee 
to  him  in  the  notice  of  that  Society  (*.  No.  114)  in  Atiadmtg  SM»,  1858.  There  is  « 
drawing  by  him  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  No.  1722.] 
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is  never  sufficientlj  finished,  and  h«fi  at  its  best  the  lo^  of  » 
rapid  sketch  from  nature  touched  upcm  at  hojpe.  In  1848  (I 
think),  there  wbs  a  pretty  drawing  in  the  roomB  of  the  Water- 
Colour  Society,^  the  clear  green  water  <^  a  torrettt  resting 
among  stones,  with  copse-like  wood  on  each  side,  a  Ividge  is 
the  distance,  a  white  flower  (water-lily  ? )  catching  the  enre 
in  front ;  the  tops  of  the  trees  on  tl^  left  of  this  pjctire 
were  mere  broad  blots  of  colour  dashed  upon  the  sky  and 
connected  by  stems.  I  allow  the  power  necessary  to  attain 
any  look  of  foliage  by  such  means,  but  it  is  power  abased : 
by  no  such  means  can  the  higher  virtue  and  impre^veness 
of  foliage  be  rendered.  In  the  use  of  body  colour  fcH  near 
leaves,  his  execution  is  also  too  hasty ;  oft^  the  touches  are 
mere  square  or  round  dots,  which  can  be  undo'stood  osJiy 
for  foliage  by  their  arrangemeiU:.  This  fiwlt  was  especnaUy 
marked  in  the  trees  of  his  picture  painted  for  the  Academy 
two  years  ago;'  they  were  very  nearly  shapeless,  and  could 
not  stand  even  by  ooivtesy  for  walnut  leaves,  tor  which,  judg- 
ing by  the  make  oi  the  tree,  they  must  have  been  intended. 
His  drawing  of  boughs  is,  in  all  points  of  demonstxable 

law,  right,  and  v«ry  frequently  easy  and  ^acefol 
hugM^vms  ^^  >  3^  '^  ^^^^  ^^^  eminent  faults ;  the  first, 
aadcMt^qf    that  the  flow  of  the  bou^  is  sacrificed  to  its 

texture,  the  pencil  checking  itself  and  hesitating 
at  dots,  and  stripes,  and  knots,  instead  of  following  the  gzand 
and  unbroken  tendency  of  growth ;  the  second,  that  h.^wevec 
good  the  arrangement  may  be  as  fiy  as  regards  the  mere 
flexibility,  uitricacy,  and  freedom,  there  are  nmie  of  those 
composed  groups  of  line  which  are  unfailing  in  nature. 
Harding's  work  is  not  grand  enou^  to  be  natur^  The 
drawings  in  the  Park  and  the  Forest'  are,  I  believe,  almost 
facsimiles  of  sketches  made  from  nature ;  yet  it  is  evident  at 
onee  tiiat  in  all  of  them  nothing  but  the  genend  line  and 
dispotttion  oi  the  boughs  has  been  taken  frcMU  the  tree,  and 

<  [No.  303  In  the  Society's  exhibition  of  that  jtiu :  "  KiUln,  Seothuid."] 

<  rProbably  No.  fi30  in  the  Academy  of  laiS :  "  Pont  d'Ai  (?  Ael),  Val  3' Aorta."] 
>  [See  above,  p.  fi78  n.] 
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that  no  nogle  bnach  w  spray  has  beea  fiuthfiilly  copied  or 
ptttwotly  studied. 

This  want  of  close  study  oecessarily  causes  sevoBl  de- 
cencies of  Seeling  respecting  gaieral  fonn.  Harding's  cboioe 
is  fdw^s  of  tree  forms  Cfunparatively  imperfect,  leaning  this 
way  and  that,  und  unequal  in  the  latonl  arrangements  of 
£(^u^.  Such  fonns  are  oftoi  graceful,  always  picturesque, 
but  rarely  grand;  and,  when  systematically  adopted,  untrue. 
It  requires  m<»e  patioit  study  than  any  he  has  lately  gone 
through,  to  attain  just  feeding  (^  the  dignity  and  character  of 
a  purely  £omied  tree  with  all  its  syauuetries  perfect 

One  more  cause  of  incorrectness  I  may  note,  tboi^h  it  is 
not  pecidiar  to  the  artist's  tree-drawing,  but  ,  gj  ^^^^^ 
attaches  to  his  general  system  of  sketching.  In  adtmr,  hov  ^r 
Harding's  valuable  work  on  the  use  of  the  Lead  SStfcto, 
Pencil,'  there  is  one  principle  advanced  whi<ii  I  owfwirtwfcu 
beUeve  to  be  false  and  dangerous;  namely,  that  """^w* 
the  local  colour  of  objects  is  not  to  be  rendered  by  the  penciL 
I  think  the  instance  given  is  that  of  some  baskets,  whose  d«^ 
cf^oitf  is  rendered  st^y  by  t^e  touches  indicating  the  wicker- 
wcrk.  Now  I  beJteve  that  an  ess»itial  di^erence  between  the 
sltetch  of  a  great  and  of  a  compaiativdy  inferkir.  master  is, 
that  the  tanner  is  conceived  entirely  in  shade  and  colour,  aiid 
its  masses  are  blocked  out  with  r^erenee  to  both,  while  the 
infariw  draughtsman  checks  at  textures  and  petty  characters  of 
object.  If  Rembrandt  had  had  to  sketch  such  baskets,  he 
would  have  troubled  himself  very  little  about  the  wickerwork ; 
but  be  would  have  looked  to  see  wh^e  they  came  dark  or 
light  on  the  sand,  and  where  there  were  any  spariding  points 
of  light  on  the  wet  wiers.  These  darks  and  li^ts  he  would 
have  sontched  in  with  the  fastest  lines  he  could,  leaving  no 
white  paper  but  at  the  wet  points  ai  lustre;  if  he  had  had 

'  [Fof  wiother  reference  to  thii  work,  sm  leUtn  to  a  Oolitge  Friend,  *.  §  6,  Vol.  I. 
p.  428.  Th«  patHge  bera  referred  to  w  «t  p.  72  of  the  book  :  "  Tbo  Lead  Pencil  doet 
not  imitate  Ioc&]  colour  well  without  much  labour;  and  imleM  done  with  judfrmeut, 
H  ahonld  oerer  be  attempted.  The  student  taty  find  through  the  vgLriouB  drawinn  in 
ttiabook  .  .  .  thnttbef^ftt  parte  ofallobjactsare  left  toMte.  .  .  .  So  with  the  Bartieta, 
in  PI,  S6,  whleh  are  darker  than  the  flata,  from  the  greater  number  of  etrokei  roqaind 
to  gire  the  meahe*  on  the  light  ihade;"] 
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tiine,  the  wickerwork  would  have  come  afterwards.*  And  1 
think  that  the  first  thing  to  be  taught  to  ai^  pufnl  is,  neHhtf 
how  to  manage  the  pencil,  nor  how  to  attain  the  character  of 
outline,  but  rather  to  see  where  things  are  light  and  wfaoe 
they  are  dark,  and  to  draw  them  as  fae  sees  them,  never  caring 
whether  his  lines  be  dexterous  or  slovenly.  The  result  ol 
such  study  is  the  immediate  substitution  <^  downri^t  draw- 
ing for  symbolism,  and  afterwards  a  judicious  moderatioD  in 
the  use  of  extreme  lights  and  darks ;  for  where  local  colours 
are  really  drawn,  so  much  of  what  seems  violently  dark  is 
found  to  come  li^t  against  something  else,  and  so  much  <^ 
what  seems  high  li^t  to  come  dark  against  the  sky,  that  the 
draughtsman  trembles  at  finding  himself  plunged  either  into 
blackness  or  whiteness,  and  seeks,  as  he  should,  for  means  of 
obtaining  force  without  either. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  his  evident  habit  of  sketching  mcxe 
with  a  view  to  detail  and  character  than  to  the  great  masses, 
that  Harding's  chiaroscuro  is  frequently  crude,  scattered,  and 
petty.  Black  shadows  occur  under  his  distant  trees,  white 
hi^  lights  on  his  for^round  rocks,  the  foliage  and  trunks 
are  divided  by  violoit  opposition  into  separate  masses,  and 
the  tranches  lose,  in  spots  of  moss  and  furrowings  of  baric, 
their  soft  roundings  of  delicate  form  and  their  grand  relaticxis 
to  each  other  and  the  sky. 

It  is  owing  to  my  respect  for  the  artist,  and  my  belief  in 
g  32.  OppotUion  ^^  power  and  conscientious  desire  to  do  what  is 
***"**"  ^3*  best,  that  I  have  thus  extended  these  somewhat 
gnatknom^  unkind  remains.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
'^-  remembered,  that  his  knowledge  of  nature  is  most 

extensive,  and  his  dexterity  of  drawing  most  instructive,  espe- 
cially considering  his  range  of  subjects ;  fen*  whether  in  water, 
rock,  or  foliage,  he  is  equally  skilful  in  attaining  whatever 

*  It  U  true  Uwt  mxay  of  Kembnindt'B  etchings  are  merely  in  line,  but  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  subject  ib  univereally  cimceiixd  in  light  and  shwie, 
and  that  the  lines  are  cither  merely  guides  in  the  arrangement,  or  an  exquicitc 
indication  of  the  keynotes  of  shade,  on  which  the  after  system  of  it  is  t» 
be  based,  portions  of  fragmentery  finish  showing  the  eomplctencM  of  the 
conception. 
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he  desires  (though  he  does  not  always  desire  all  that  he 
ou^t) ;  and  artists  should  keep  in  mind,  that  neither  grandeur 
of  manner  nor  truth  of  system  can  atone  for  the  want  of  this 
knowledge  and  this  skill.  Constable's  manner  was  good  and 
great,  but  being  unable  to  draw  even  a  1(^  of  wood,^  much 
more  a  trunk  of  a  tree  or  a  stone,  he  left  his  works  destitute 
of  substance,  mere  studies  of  efiect  without  any  expression 
of  specific  knowledge ;  and  thus  even  what  is  great  in  them 
has  been  productive,  I  believe,  of  much  injury,  in  its  en- 
couragement of  the  most  superficial  quaUties  of  the  English 
school 

The  foliage  of  David  Cox  has  been  already  noticed  (pre&ce 
to  second  edition).*  It  is  alttwether  ezquiste  in  colour,  and 
in  its  impressions  of  coolness,  shade,  and  mass ;  of  its  drawing 
I  cannot  say  anything,  but  that  I  should  be  sorry  .  g^  ANooao/' 
to  see  it  better.  Coj^ey  Fielding's  is  remarkable  ow,  fWAv, 
for  its  intricacy  and  el^ance ;  it  is,  however,  not  '"""^■*''*^ 
&ee  from  affectation,  and,  as  it  has  been  before  remarked,  is 
always  evidently  composed  in  the  study.  The  execution  is 
too  rough  and  woolly ;  it  is  wanting  in  simplicity,  sharpaiess, 
and  freshness,  above  all  in  specific  character ;  not,  however,  in 
his  middle  distances,  where  the  rounded  masses  of  forest  and 
detached  blasted  trunks  of  fir  are  usually  very  admirable^ 
Catt^mole  has  very  grand  conceptions  of  general  form, 
but  wild  and  without  substance,  and  therefore  incapable 
of  l<»ig  maintaining  their  attractiveness,  especially  lately, 
the  execution  having  become  in  the  last  degree  coarse  and 
affected.* 

Hunt,  I  think,  fails  in  foliage,  and  in  Ibliage  <Hily ;  fiiils, 
as  the  daguerreotype  does,  from  ovar-fidelity ;  for  foliage  will 
fiei  be  imitated,  it  must  be  reasoned  out  and  suggested  :  3ret 
Hunt  is  tiie  only  man  we  have  who  can   paint   the   real 

'  [See  above,  jk  191.] 

»  [8  «  «.,  p.  4&] 

■  [Eda.  3  and  4  add  :— 

"Thia  is  bitterlT  to  be  rflRrattad,  Air  ftw  of  oi 

better,  if  be  wonld  Mint  it  from  natiire,  and  wil 
For  other  jrefewneee  to  Cattennole,  aee  above,  pih  46,  220,  307  «> 
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leaf-green  under  sunlight,  and  in  diis  respect  his  trees  are 
delicious,  summer  itself!'    Cieswick  has  sweet  fed- 

^^^L&fiiaand  j^    ^yj^    ^^    j^   ^g   j^    gj^j^    ^^^   ^^   £^^^ 

£'TI!^Jw'°  want  of  science  in  his  shadows,  ends  in  grem  paint 
pmttM^iigU,  instead  of  greoi  light;  in  mere  local  colour^  in- 
oiMf  ^ffinuive  if  stead  of  ctdour  raised  by  sunshine.     One  example 

ofncnmM.  .  ,  ,  iii«ii>  ti> 

IS  enough  to  show  where  the  fault  lies.  In  his 
picture  of  the  Weald  of  Kent,  exhibited  some  years  ago  m 
the  British  Institution,  there  was  a  cottage  in  the  middle 
distance  with  white  wdls  and  a  red  roof.  The  dark  sides  of 
the  white  walls  and  of  the  roof  were  of  the  same  colour,  a 
dark  purple ;  wrong  for  both.  Repeated  inaccurades  of  this 
kind  necessarily  deprive  even  the  most  brilliant  colour  oi  all 
i4)pearance  of  sundiine,  and  Uiey  are  much  to  be  deprecated 
in  Creswick,  as  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  artists  -vibo  do  draw 
from  nature,  and  try  for  nature.  Some  of  his  thickets  and 
torrent-beds  are  most  painfiilly  studied,  and  yet  he  cannat 
draw  a  bow  ntv  a  stone.  I  suspect  he  is  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  studying  only  large  views  on  the  spot,  and  not  of  drawing 
small  portions  thoroughly.  I  trust  it  will  be  seen  that  these, 
as  all  other  rema^  t^t  I  hare  made  throuf^ut  this  volinne 
MI  particular  worics,  are  not  in  depreciation  oi,  or  unthankfnl- 
ness  for,  what  the  artist  has  done,  but  in  the  desire  that  be 
should  do  himself  more  justice  and  more  honour,* 

>  [For  Willlun  Iltmt,  M«  NMeM  m  Pma  md  Hiatt,  and  <f.  Mow,  eh.  uL  §  5,  p.  616.] 
*  [Eda.  9  uid  i  add  a  furUier  ■eataOM  and  fangr^jiL  tliiu : — 

"]  have  mnch  pleasure  ia  Creswieln  works,  Kud  I  am  always  glad  to  sn 
tbem  Bdmired  by  otheia.  ' 

"J  shall  conclude  this  •ketcb  of  Ue  foliag«  art  of  England,  by  mentioa  of 
two  artists,  whom  I  believe  to  be  repieecntatiTe  of*  connde^ 
§  30.  Onulu-  fid*  elaM,  admits*  in  thair  lererencn  sod  patioiMe  of  sto^, 
tion.  Work*  yet  unappreciated  by  the  public,  baeauae  they  do  what  is  nn- 
qfj.  lAHmtUattd  ntcomnieiided  by  dezteritiee  of  handling.  The  finest  atadiM 
8.  Palai9T.  of  J.  Unnell  an  peenliarlj  elaborate,  and,  in  many  pointa. 

most  skilful :  they  fail,  perhaps,  of  Intereiit,  owing-  to  the  over 
MnesB  of  detail  and  a  want  of  generalization  in  the  effect ;  Iiut  even  a  little 
mora  of  the  Harding  sharpnem  of  touch  would  set  off  their  sterling  qaaliticB, 
and  make  them  felt.  A  leai  known  srtiHt,  S.  Palmer,  lately  admitted  a  inantieT 
of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Sodetr,  is  deserving  of  the  veryhigheat  plaoe  among 
&ithfal  folkiwera  of  uatnre.  His  atndiea  of  foreign  falmgs  eapseially  are  be- 
yond all  pniaa  for  eare  and  fnlnf  1  have  never  saea  a  stona-pine  or  a 
cypreaa  drawn  «zeept  by  him ;  and  his  fsaling  is  as  p«tra  and  grand  a«  his 
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nacMWfy  and  imaeeeenrj  in  a  gnnt  picturs ;  atid  his  works,  sent  ta  the 
Societ/a  rooms,  have  been  most  unfavourable  examples  of  bis  power,  and 
have  been  genemlly,  ae  yet,  in  places  where  all  that  ii  best  in  them  is  out  of 
light.     1  look  to  him,  neverthaleai,  nnlesB  he  lose  himself  in  over  reverence 
fi^  certain  conventional  isms  of  the  older  sefaools,  as  one  of  the  probnble  reno- 
vators and  correctors  of  whatever  is  fiiiling  or  erroneous  in  the  pm.'tice  of 
Ei^lishart" 
To  John  linnell  <17&2-1SB3)  Ruskin  paid  a  fuller  tribute  in  vol.  ii.  of  Modem 
Pain£en  (Addenda) ;  and  qf.  above,  p.  391  n.    Samuel  Palmer  (180fi-1881)  was  Linnell's 
•on-in-Iaw.    He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Etching  Club,  lBd3 ;  of  the  Old  Water- 
Colonr  Sodotr  <a  19U.     For  ■  rafennee  to  a  dnnrisg  of  bis  exbiUtad  there  in  1858^ 
'    y  Ifolei  for  that  year.] 
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GENERAL  REMARKS  RESPECTING  THE  TRUTH 
OF  TURNER 

We  have  now  arrived  at  some  general  ccmception  of  the 
%  I.  jvb  MCM-  extent  of  Turner's  knowledge,  and  the  truth  of 
«uy  ^  tntaring  Jjjs  practice,  by  the  deliberate  examination  of  the 
tfarekUeettirai  characteristics  of  the  four  great  elements  of  land- 
'™*  scape, — sky,  earth,  water,  and  v^^etation.     I  have 

not  thought  it  necessary  to  devote  a  chapter  to  architecture, 
because  enou^'  has  been  said  on  this  subject  in  Part  II. 
Sea  I.  Chap.  VII. ;  and  its  general  truths,  which  are  those 
with  widcb  the  landscape  painter,  as  such,  is  chiefly  conoemed, 
require  only  a  simple  and  straightforward  apphcation  of  those 

*  ["Beoauae  enough  .  .  .  disgraoefnl,"  adi.  1  Mid  2  hare  read  tfaue  (tbe  "af^i- 


s  notliinf  In  tha  nature  of  the  thing  iteelf,  with  wfaieh  tktt 
ordinsry  abeerver  ii  not  mffidently  aequkinted  to  be  capable  «f  fanning  a 
nrettf  aocurats  judgment  of  the  truth  of  its  rapreaentation;  andthadiXiBrHMa 
iMtween  one  artiat  and  another.  In  arehitectanl  drawing,  doea  not  dapand  m 
taaeh  upon  koowledga  of  actual  form,  in  whieh  it  li  ban  liapoinble  ai  iiaali  to 
err,  aa  on  the  reprewatatjon  of  that  form  with  more  aUe  applieatton  mtfce 
general  law*  of  ohlamaeun)  and  eolonr,  or  with  greater  precinon  and  ^Umct 
of  BKeentioii.  The  differenoe  betwaen  Robarta  and  Tnmar,  aa  miliilwiilwia'l 
draogfatamea,  doei  not  depend  on  may  graatar  kaowledga  in  one  or  aootber  cf 
the  channelling  of  triglypni,  or  tfaa  cnrrature  of  volutes,  but  m  tbe  af^lic*- 
tion  of  general  prlndiMei  of  art  to  develop  and  adorn  inch  tmtlu.  llie  azeea- 
tiou  which  ia  good  and  dednhle  in  drawing  a  atone  on  ttte 
§  2.  Becatue  ground  channelled  by  freat  ia  equally  good  and  derirmUa  in 
dependent  oalg  drawing  a  atone  in  a  building  channelled  by  the  chiieL  Ha 
on  the  arUifi  who  can  do  the  one  can  flv  more  eaaily  do  the  other,  for 
le  qfejce-        anhiteeture  requires  onlya  simple  and  abaightforward  appli- 


oiUioH,  and  cation  of  thoae  rules  of  which  era^  other  material  object  of 
ktuieiledge  <^  a  landKape  has  required  a  most  diScolt  and  comfdiaUad  bb- 
peneraiprin-       plication.       Consequently  its  general  truths  are  within  t£e 


eipJH.  reach  of  even  the  moat  inforlor  diaughtamen,  and  are  at  Ite 

fiogera'  eoda  of  every  engineer's  ai^rentice.  It  ia  di^neefnl 
to  miarepresent  them,  but  it  ia  no  honour  to  draw  than  well  It  ia  dia- 
graoefnl,    et«.] 
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rules  of  which  every  other  material  objert  of  a  landscape  has 
required  a  most  difficult  and  complicated  application.  Turner's 
knowledge  of  peispectire  probably  adds  to  his  power  in  the 
arrangement  of  every  order  of  subject ;  but  ignorance  on  this 
head  is  rather  disgraceful  than  knowledge  meritorious.  It  is 
disgraceful,  for  instance,  that  any  man  should  commit  such 
palpable  and  atrocious  errors  in  ordinary  perspective  as  are 
seen  in  the  quay  in  Claude's  sea-piece,  No.  14  Nati(»ial 
Gallery,  or  in  the  curved  portico  of  No.  SO ;  *  but  still  these 
are  not  points  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  artistical  rank,  just  as,  though  we  should  say 
it  was  disgraceful  if  a  great  poet  could  not  spell,  we  should  not 
consider  such  a  defect  as  in  any  way  taking  from  his  poetical 
rank.  Neither  is  there  anything  puticularly  belonging  to 
architecture,  as  such,  which  it  is  any  credit  to  an  artist  to 
observe  or  represent ;  it  is  only  a  simple  and  clear  field  for  the 
manifestation  of  his  knowledge  of  general  laws.  Any  siureyor 
or  engineer  could  have  drawn  the  steps  and  balustrade  in  the 
Hero  and  Leander,*  as  well  as  Turner  has ;  but  there  is  no  man 
living  but  himself  who  could  have  thrown  the  accidental 
shadows  upon  them.*  I  may,  however,  refer,  for  general 
illustration  <^  Turner's  power  as  an  architectural  draughts- 
man, to  the  fix>nt  of  Rouen  Cathedral,  engraved  in  the 
Rivers  of  France,*  and  to  the  Ely  in  the  England.  1  know 
nothing  in  art  which  can  be  set  beside  the  former  of  these 

■  [No.  14,  "Seaport :  the  Qneen  of  Shebti,"  for  which  see  mbove,  pp.  106,  317 ; 
No.  80,  "  Smport :  St.  UmuU,"  for  which  sm  above,  p.  348.] 

1  raee  above,  p.  24S  m.] 

'  [Eda.  1  and  Z  here  befcia  a  new  parwraph,  and  read  thus : — 

"  I  inaj,  however,  refer  to  what  naa  been  already  wid  upon  the  subject  in 
MC.  ii.  eh.  iv.    g§  6,  12,  13  (and  note),  and  14,  and  ]  may 
point  for  .  .  .  intrieacv  of  parts.     The  'Modem  Italy'  tuaj    §3.  Notice  of 
De  adduced  as  a  (tanoard  of  the  drawing  of  architectural   afiv>  eharae- 
diatanee.     But  ao  much  of  the  exoellence  of  all  these  pictures    Urktie  ex~ 
depends,  partly  on  considerationB  of  principles  of  bMuty,  not  ampiea  ^ 
yet  developed,  partly  on  expreseioa  of  local  character,  and    TaTver'tarelti- 
yet  ■yitematized  illustration  of  part  by  part,  of  which  we    teetutv. 
cannot  yet  take  cognimnue,  that  we  should  only  do  harm  by 
entering  on  close  critjclsm  of  their  works  at  preaent.     I  have,  then,  only.  .  ." 

For  the  "  Modem  It^y,"  see  above  p.  243.] 

*  [Hate  14  in  Tke  Sgttu  and  tlie  Loin ;  the  original  drawing  is  No.  133  in  the 
National  Gallery.    Ely  Cathedral  was  in  No.  16  of  England  and  WaJet.] 
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for  orerwhelming  grandeur  and  ^mj^dty  of  effisct,  and 
inexbaustiUe  mtricMcj  at  parts.  I  hare  then  aoiy  a  few 
remarks  farther  to  offer  respecth^  the  general  character  of 
1^  those  truths  which  we  have  been  hitherto  endeavouiing 
to  explain  and  illustrate. 

The  difference  in  accuracy  bctweot  the  lines  of  the  Torso 
g  2.  Ettremt  *>'  ^^  Vatican  (the  "  Master  "  of  M.  Angelo),*  and 
<W»*^f^  those  in  one  of  M.  Angelo's  finest  works,  couM 
e.xpitt{nmf  fhe  pcThaps  scaTccIy  bc  appreciated  by  any  eye  or 
%*«"»**  feeling  undisciplined  ^  the  most  perfect  and 
practical  anatomical  knowledge.  It  rests  on  ptrints  ctf  ao 
traceless  and  refined  delicacy,  that  though  we  feet  them  in  ^e 
result,  we  cannot  follow  them  in  the  details.  Yet  they  are 
such  and  so  great  as  to  place  the  T<wso  alone  in  art,  solitary 
and  supreme;  wirile  the  finest  of  M.  Angelo's  wo^,  etm- 
ridered  with  respect  to  truth  alone,  are  stud  to  be  only  oa  a 
level  with  antiques  of  the  second  class,  under  the  Apollo  and 
Venus,  that  is,  two  classes  or  grades  below  the  Torso.  But 
Suppose  the  best  sculptor  in  the  wotM,  possessing  the  most 
entire  appreciation  of  the  excellence  of  the  Torso,  were  to  sit 
down,  pen  in  hand,  to  try  and  tell  us  wherein  the  peculiar 
truth  of  each  line  cMisisted.  Could  any  words  that  he  could 
use  make  ns  fed  the  hur's-breadth  of  depth  and  curve  on 
which  all  depends ;  or  end  in  anything  more  than  bare  asser- 
tions of  the  inferiority  of  this  lute  to  that,  which,  if  we  did 
not  perceive  for  ourselves,  no  explanaticm  could  ever  illustrate 
to  us  ?  He  might  as  well  endeavour  to  explain  to  us  by 
words  some  scent  or  flavour,  or  other  subject  of  sense,  <^ 
which  we  had  no  experience.  And  so  it  is  with  all  truths  of 
the  highest  order;  they  are  separated  from  those  of  average 
precision  by  points  of  extreme  delicacy,  which  none  but  the 

'  [The  Tono  of  Heracles,  knowa  ma  the  "  Salvadere  Tono,"  by  Apolloniiu,  aoa  of 
Ncator  of  Athena,  as  we  learn  bv  a  Greek  inBcriptuin  od  the  rock  on  wUck  the  Spin 
aita.  It  was  the  luhject  of  Michael  Au^lo'a  conatant  stady,  kmI  of  eDUiuwwtie 
riiapeod^  by  WinckeTnanu.  Modem  critioiHni  hardl;  miataiaa  tka  note  of 
■dmiratioii,  here  echoed  hv  Ruskin.  Ha  dtea  it  agaiDr  as  a  standArd  of  " 
qualittes  "  in  tealptura,  in  Deaai&on,  ch.  i.  §  2.  The  ioteo  is  No.  126  in  W. 
Guide  to  the  Coltediime  o/Ciauieai  Avtifmtiei  at  Bime,  1«U.] 
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cultivated  eye  can  in  the  least  feel,  and  to  express  which, 
all  words  are  absolutely  meaningless  and  useless.  1 3.  7^  po^. 
Consequently,  in  all  that  I  have  beei  saying  of  ^" '«*«'" 
the  truth  of  artists,  I  have  been  aUe  to  point  it^XmXi 
out  only  coarse,  broad,  and  explicable  matters;  ^^■^"^^^ 
I  have  been  perfectly  unable  to  express  (and  huniatiix 
indeed  I  have  made  no  endeavour  to  express)  "'^■ 
the  finely  drawn  and  distinguished  truth  in  which  all  the 
real  exc^oice  of  art  consists.  All  those  truths  which  I 
have  beoi  able  to  explain  and  demonstrate  in  Turner,  are  such 
as  any  artist  of  ordinary  powers  of  observation  ou^t  to  be 
capable  of  rendering.  It  is  disgraceful  to  omit  them ;  but  it 
is  no  very  great  credit  to  observe  them.  I  have  indeed  proved 
that  they  have  been  neglected,  and  disgracefully  so,  by  those 
men  who  are  commonly  considered  the  Fathers  oS  Art ;  but 
in  showing  that  they  have  been  observed  by  Turner,  I  have 
only  proved  him  to  be  above  other  men  in  knowledge  of  truth, 
I  have  not  given  any  conception  of  his  own  positive  rank  as 
a  Painter  of  Nature.  But  it  stands  to  reason,  that  the  moi, 
who  in  broad,  simple,  and  d^nonstrable  matters  are  perpetu- 
ally violating  truth,  will  not  be  particularly  accurate  or  care- 
ful in  carrying  out  dehcate  and  refined  and  undemonstrable 
matters ;  and  it  stands  equally  to  reason  that  the  man,  who, 
as  far  as  argument  or  demonstration  can  go,  is  found  invariably 
truthful,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  trutibful  to  the  last  line, 
and  shadow  of  a  line.  And  such  is,  indeed,  the 
case  with  every  touch  of  this  consummate  artist ;  lading  r^«- 
the  essential  excellence,  all  that  constitutes  the  ^fji''^**' 
real  and  exceeding  value  of  his  works,  is  beyond 
and  above  expression :  it  is  a  truth  inherent  in  every  line,  and 
breathing  in  every  hue,  too  dehcate  and  exquisite  to  admit 
of  any  kind  of  proof,  nor  to  be  ascertained  except  by  the 
highest  of  tests,  the  keen  feeling  attained  by  extended  know- 
ledge and  long  study.  Two  Imes  are  laid  on  canvas ;  one  is 
nght  and  another  wrong.  There  is  no  difierence  between 
them  appreciable  by  the  compasses,  none  appreciable  by  the 
ordinary  eye,  none  which  can  be  pointed  out,  if  it  is  not  seoi. 

III.  2  Q 
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One  person  feels  it,  another  does  not ;  but  the  feeling  or  8i|^t 
of  the  one  can  by  no  words  be  communifsated  to  the  oth«r  r— 
that  feeling^  and  sight  have  been  the  reward  of  years  (tf  labour.* 
There  is  no  test  of  our  acquaintance  with  nature  so  absolute 
and  unfailing,  as  the  d^ree  of  admiration  we  feel  for  Tumer^s 
punting.  Precisely  as  we  are  shallow  in  our  knowledge, 
vulgar  in  our  feeling,  and  contracted  in  our  views  of  princi{^es, 
will  the  works  cf  this  artist  be  stumbling-blocks  or  foolishness 
to  us :  precisely  in  the  degree  in  which  we  are  f*m'linr  with 
nature,  constant  in  our  obeerratkni  of  hex,  and  enlarged  in 
our  understanding  of  her,  will  they  expand  before  our  eyes 
into  glory  and  beauty.  In  evety  new  insight  which  we  obtain 
into  the  worics  of  God,  in  every  new  idea  which  we  receive 
from  His  creation,  we  shall  find  ouraelves  possessed  of  an 
interpretation  and  a  guide  to  something  in  Turner's  wcnJcs 
which  we  had  not  before  understood.  We  may  range  over 
Europe,  from  shore  to  shore;  and  from  every  rock  that  we 
tread  upon,  every  sky  that  passes  over  our  heads,  every  local 
form  of  vegetation  or  of  soil,  we  shall  receive  fresh  illustration 
of  his  principles,  fresh  confirmation  of  his  facts.  We  shall 
feel,  wherever  we  go,  that  he  has  been  there  before  us :  what- 
ever ve  see,  that  he  has  seen  and  seized  before  us:  and 
we  shall  at  last  cease  the  investigation,  with  a  well-grounded 
trust,  that  idiatever  we  have  been  unable  to  account   for, 

^  [For  "  thkt  foaling,"  nda.  lind  t  nad,  "it  would  b»  uqjast  if  It  oonU,  fbr  tint 
Aeliiur,"  etc] 

*  [Ed8.  1-4  luve  «  furtlier  puMM  tlitu :— 

"  ~Mn  of  Ikboor.     And  then  i«,  indeedj  nothing  in  TniiMr, 


7.  Tlienit 

pNMioni,  but  at  tha  d«ep  finaJ  trotli,  whinh  onlj  medita- 


MtUno  ia  Ua     — "**  •'>•  *•*  •""  ^"r  "koM  mauling  G*n  be  nndsratooi 
tmrnug  wt  MM      fritbont  knowledge ;   because  be  never  aima  at  senntal  ib- 


"  .  g^fgffgj  pNMioni,  but  at  the  deep  final  troUi,  wbisb  omj  medit 
nfkout  JbloH^  *^'*°  **"  di«co«r,  and  only  experience  reeopiiia.  Tfaeiw 
ujgg^  nothing  done  or  omitted  bj  bun  wbieb  does  not  implw  aa» 

^'^'  a  oompariMHt  of  enda,  snch  rqectian  of  tbe  leart  wortOT  (m 

far  ai  tbej  are  incompatible  with  tbe  re«t},  cacli  eareful  lelection  ana  ar- 
S  (i.  And  rangement  of  all  that  can  be  nnited,  at  eaa  onljr  be  at^oni 

^^itiui^Ujik  ^  minds  capable  of  going  tfarongh  ue  aame  prooew  and  dit- 
n«»Mjr«*Me*  coveringtbe  reasonafor  Ae  chmoe.  And,  aa  there ia  notfaiiv 
'"T^  .  in  bU  works  whlcb  can  be  enjored  without  knowl«dg«.  * 
""Vf^  "*  *•  then  U  nothing  in  thsm  which  kaowl«)ge  will  not  «nahb 
"v^-  ns  to  enjoy.    Tbere  ia  no  tert  .  .  ." 

Iliwa  paragrapbi  are  7  and  a  In  oda.  1  and  S ;  5  and  6  in  ada.  9  and  i,] 
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and  what  we  still  dislike  in  his  works,  has  reason  for  it,  and 
foundation  like  the  rest;  and  that  even  where  he  has  6dled 
OF  erred,  there  is  a  beauty  in  the  failure  which  none  are  able 
to  equal,  and  a  dignity  in  the  «Tor  which  none  are  worthy 
to  reprove. 

There  has  been  marked  and  constant  progress  in  his  mind ; 
he  has  not,  like  some  few  artists,  been  without  » ^  BUArmn- 
childhood';  his  course  of  study  has  been  as  eri-  rmkandpro- 
dently,  as  it  has  been  swiftly,  progressive ;  and  in  *"*** 
different  stages  of  the  struggle,  sometimes  one  order  of 
truth,  sometimes  another,  has  been  umed  at  or  omitted. 
But,  from  the  beginning  to  the  height  of  his  career,  he 
never  sacrificed  a  greater  truth  to  a  less.  As  he  advanced, 
the  previous  knowledge  or  attainment  was  absorbed  in  what 
succeeded,  or  abandoned  only  if  incompatible,  and  never 
abandoned  without  a  gain;  and  his  last  works  presented 
the  sum  and  perfection  of  his  accumulated  know-  _  .  ~^- 
ledge,  delivered  with  the  impatience  and  passion  qfhuiatt 
of  one  who  feels  too  much,  and  knows  too  much,  T^^fL  ^^ 
and  has  too  little  time  to  say  it  m,  to  pause  for  tmKqiie»M^ 
expression,  or  ponder  over  his  syllables.  There  '***'•''***'■ 
was  in  them  the  obscurity,  but  ^e  truth,  of  prophecy ;  the 
instinctive  and  burning  language  iriiich  would  egress  less 
if  it  uttered  more,  which  is  indistinct  only  by  its  fulness, 
and  dark  with  its  abundant  meaning.  He  f<dt  now,  with 
long-trained  vividness  and  keenness  of  sense,  too  bitterly 
the  impotence  of  the  hand,  and  the  vainness  ci  the  colour, 
to  catch  one  shadow  or  one  image  of  the  glory  which  God 
had  revealed  to  him.  "I  cannot  gather  the  sunbeams  out 
c£  the  east,  or  I  would  make  th^  tell  you  what  I  have 
seen;  but  read  this,  and  interpret  this,  and  let  us  remonber 
together.  I  cannot  gather  Uie  gloom  out  of  the  ni^t- 
sky,  or  1  would  make  that  teach  you  what  I  have  seen; 
but  read  this,  and  interpret  this,  and  let  us  feel  together. 
And  if  you  have  not  that  within  you  which  I  can  summ(»i 
to  my  aid,  if  you  have  not  the  sun  in  your  spirit,  and 
the  passion  in  your  heart,  which  my  words  may  awaken. 
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thou^  they  be  indistinct  and  swift,  leave  me;  for  I  will  ' 
give  you  no  patient  mockery,  no  laborious  insult  of  that 
glfflious  nature,  whose  I  am  and  whom  I  serve.  Let  other 
servants  imitate  the  voice  and  the  gesture  of  their  master, 
■wiule  they  forget  his  message:  Hear  that  message  firom 
me;  but  remember  that  the  teaching  of  Divine  truth  must 
still  be  a  myst«y." 
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CHAPTER  III 

CONCLUSION.— MODERN  ART  AND  MODERN  CRITICISM 

We  hare  only,  in  conclusion,  to  offer  a  few  general  remarks 
respecting  modem  art  and  modem  criticism.  s  i  ta*  «u^ 

We  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  remove  the  prominmce 
appearance  of  invidiousness  and  partiality  which  '^^^l^STf 
the  constant  prominence  given  in  the  present  por-  meortitiemued 
tion  of  the  work  to  the  productions  of  one  artist,  S^'auSto"*' 
can  scarcely  fail  of  bearing  in  the  minds  of  most  *>**  «t^imau)§ 
readers.  When  we  pass  to  the  examination  of 
what  is  beautiful  and  expressive  in  art,  we  shall  frequently 
find  distinctive  qualities  in  the  minds  even  of  inferior  artists, 
which  have  led  them  to  the  pursuit  and  embodying  of  par- 
ticular trains  of  thought,  altogether  different  &om  those  which 
direct  the  compositions  of  other  men,  and  incapable  of  com- 
parison with  them.  Now,  when  this  is  the  case,  we  should 
consider  it  in  the  highest  d^^ree  both  invidious  and  illogical, 
to  say  of  such  different  modes  of  exertion  of  the  intellect,  that 
one  is  in  all  points  greater  or  nobler  than  another.  We  shall 
probably  find  something  in  the  working  of  all  minds  which 
has  an  end  and  a  power  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  is  deserv- 
ing of  free  and  fuU  admiration,  without  any  reference  whatso- 
ever to  what  has,  in  other  fields,  been  accomplished  by  other 
modes  of  thought,  and  directions  of  aim.  We  shall,  indeed, 
find  a  wider  range  and  grasp  in  one  man  than  in  another ;  but 
yet  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not  discover  something  in 
the  most  limited  range  of  mind  which  is  different  from,  and  in 
its  way  better  than,  anjrthing  presmted  to  us  by  the  more 
grasping  intellect.  We  all  know  that  the  ni^tingale  sings 
more  nobly  than  the  lark ;  but  who,  therefore,  would  wish  the 
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lark  not  to  sing,  or  would  deny  that  it  had  a  character  of  its 
own,  which  bore  a  part  among  Hie  melodies  of  creation  no  less 
essential  than  that  of  the  more  richly  gifted  bird  I  And  thus 
§  2.  ThejM-  ^^  shall  find  and  feel  that  whatever  difference  may 
inftqfdiffiBrmt  exist  between  the  intellectual  powers  of  one  artist 
capable  qfjvU  and  another,  yet  wherever  there  is  any  true  genius, 
**"***■***"■  there  will  be  some  peculiar  lesson  which  even  the 
humblest  will  teach  us  more  sweetly  and  perfectly  than  those 
far  above  them  in  prouder  attributes  of  mind ;  and  we  should 
be  as  mistaken  as  we  should  be  unjust  and  invidious,  if  we 
revised  to  receive  this  their  peculiar  message  with  gratitude 
and  veneration,  merely  because  it  was  a  sentence  and  not  a 
i  3.  Bid  tie  volumc.  But  the  case  is  different  yrhea  we  ex- 
fidMfond  amine  their  relative  fidelity  to  given  fects.  That 
^J^J^^J^^  fidelity  depends  on  no  peculiar  modes  of  thought 
ntUeom-  or  habits  of  character;   it  is  the  result  of  keen 

pantm.  sensibility,  combined  with  high  powers  of  memory 

and  association.  These  qualities,  as  such,  are  the  same  in  all 
men ;  character  or  feeling  may  direct  their  choice  to  this  or  that 
object,  but  the  fidelity  with  which  they  treat  either  the  one  or 
the  otJier,  is  dependent  on  those  simple  powers  of  sense  and 
intellect  which  are  like  and  comparable  in  all,  and  of  which 
we  can  always  say  that  they  are  greater  in  this  man,  or  less 
in  that,  without  referoice  to  the  character  of  the  individuaL 
Those  feelings  which  direct  Cox  to  the  painting  of  wild  weedy 
banks  and  cool  melting  skies,  and  those  which  directed  Barret  * 
to  the  painting  of  glowing  foliage  and  melancholy  twilight, 
are  both  just  and  beautiful  in  their  way,  and  are  both  worthy 
of  high  praise  and  gratitude,  without  necessity,  nay,  without 
proper  possibility  of  comparing  one  with  the  other.  But  the 
degree  of  fidelity  with  which  the  leaves  of  the  one  and  the 
light  of  the  other  are  rendered,  depends  upon  faculties  of  sight, 
sense,  and  memory  common  to  both,  and  perfectly  compar- 
able ;  and  we  may  say  fearlessly,  and  without  iajustice,  that 
one  or  the  other,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  more  faithful  in  that 

1  [For  Cox,  iM  above,  p.  46  n. ;  for  Buret,  p.  275  *■.] 
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which  he  has  diosen  to  represent.  It  is  also  to  be  remesn- 
bered  that  these  faculties  of  sense  and  memory  are  not  partial 
in  their  eflfect ;  they  will  not  induce  fidelity  in  the  »  .  b^«ctoBu 
rendering  of  mie  class  of  object,  and  £ail  of  doing  b^eavMthegan 
so  in  another.  They  act  equally,  and  with  equal  ^SteT 
results,  wfaaterer  may  be  the  matter  subjected  to  trmtment^au 
them.  The  same  delicate  sense  which  perceives  *"^'*'*- 
the  utmost  grace  of  the  fibres  of  a  tree,  will  be  equally  un>- 
erring  in  tracing  the  character  of  cloud;  and  the  quick 
memory  which  3«zes  and  retains  the  circiunstances  of  a  flying 
eflRsct  of  shadow  or  colour,  will  be  equally  effectual  in  fixing 
the  impression  of  the  instantaneous  form  of  a  moving  figure 
or  a  breaking  wave.  There  are  indeed  one  or  two  broad 
distinctions  in  the  nature  of  the  senses,  a  sensibility  to  colour, 
for  instance,  bdng  very  different  from  a  sensibility  to  form ; 
so  that  a  man  may  possess  one  without  the  other,  and  an 
artist  may  succeed  in  mere  imitation  of  what  is  before  him, 
of  air,  sunlight,  etc.,  without  possessing  sensibility  at  alL 
But  wh^vver  we  have,  in  the  drawing  of  any  one  object, 
sufficiait  evidoice  of  real  intellectual  power,  of  the  sense 
which  perceives  the  essential  qualities  of  a  thing,  and  the 
judgment  which  arranges  them  so  as  to  illustrate  each  oth«-, 
we  may  be  quite  certain  that  the  same  sense  and  judgment 
will  operate  equally  on  whatever  is  subjected  to  them,  and 
that  the  artist  will  be  equally  great  and  masterly  in  his 
drawing  of  all  that  he  attempts.  Hence  we  may  g  j,  y^  mm 
be  quite  sure  that  wherever  an  artist  appears  to  ^^fj****^ 
be  truthful  m  one  branch  of  art,  and  not  in  dramnatk^ 
another,  the  apparent  truth  is  either  owing  to  *'^- 
some  trickery  of  imitation,  or  is  not  so  great  as  we  suppose 
it  to  be.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  people  who  are  celebrated 
for  drawing  only  one  thing,  and  can  only  draw  one  thing, 
draw  that  one  tiling  worse  than  anybody  else.  An  artist  - 
may  indeed  confine  himself  to  a  limited  range  of  subject, 
but  if  he  be  really  true  in  his  rendering  of  this,  his  power  of 
doing  more  will  be  perpetually  showing  itself  in  accessaries 
and  minor  points.     There  are  few  men,  for  instance,  m<Nre 
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limited  in  subject  than  Hunt,^  aod  yet  I  do  not  think  these 
is  another  man  in  the  Old  Water-Colotir  Society  with  so 
keen  an  eye  for  truth,  or  with  power  so  universaL  And 
this  is  the  reason  for  the  exceeding  prominence  which  in  the 
foregoing  investigation  one  or  two  artists  have  always  assumed 
over  the  rest;  for  the  habits  of  accurate  observation  and 
delicate  powers  of  hand  vdiich  they  possess  have  equal  effect, 
and  Ttiaintjun  the  same  superiority  in  their  works,  to  friiatever 
class  of  subject  they  may  be  directed.  And  tiius  we  have 
been  compelled,  however  unwillingly,  to  pass  hastily  by  the 
works  of  many  gifted  men,  because,  howe^  pure  thdr 
feeling,  or  original  their  conceptions,  they  were  wanting  in 
those  faculties  of  the  hand  and  mind  which  insure  perfect 
fidelity  to  nature ;  it  will  be  only  hereafter,  when  we  are 
at  hberty  to  take  full  cognizance  of  the  thou^t,  however 
fieebly  it  may  be  clothed  in  language,  that  we  shall  be  aUe 
to  do  real  justice  to  the  disciples  either  of  modem  or  d 
ancient  art 

But  as  &r  as  we  have  gone  at  present,  and  with  respect 
g  6.  OmeraJ  Only  to  the  material  truth,  which  is  all  that  we 
JJ*^*!!*^ '"  have  been  able  to  investigate,  the  conclusion  to 
Mrpatthi'  which  wc  must  be  led  is  as  clear  as  it  is  inevit- 
••'**°****^  able :  that  modem  artists,  as  a  body,  are  fax  mote 
just  and  full  ia  their  views  of  material  things  than  any  land- 
scape painters  whose  works  are  extant;  but  that  J.  M.  W. 
Turner  is  the  only  man  who  has  ever  given  an  entiie  tran- 
script of  the  \i^le  system  of  nature,  and  is,  in  this  point 
of  view,  the  only  perfect  landscape  painter  i^om  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

Nor  are  we  disposed  to  recede  &om  our  assertion  made 
a  7  Tnuh  a  ^  ^^*^  ^-  ^^P-  I-  §  ^O'  *^^  ^^  material  truth 
tUmdaTdv/aU  is  indeed  a  perfect  test  of  the  relative  rank  of 
'***"'*'  painters,  though  it  does  not  in  itself  constitute 
that  rank.  We  shall  be  able  to  prove  that  truth  and  beauty, 
knowledge  and  imagination,  invariably  are  associated  in  art; 

I  [8m  abov«,  p.  603.1 

*  [300.  L  of  P^  U.,  p.  13a] 
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and  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  not  only  in  truth  to  nature, 
but  in  all  other  points,  Turner  is  the  greatest  landscape  painter 
who  has  ever  lived.  But  his  superiority  is,  in  matters  oi 
feeling,  one  of  kind,  not  of  de^free.  Superiority  of  degree 
implies  a  superseding  of  others;  superiority  of  kind  implies 
only  sustaining  a  more  important,  but  not  more  necessary, 
part  than  others.  If  truth  were  all  that  we  required  from 
art,  all  other  painters  might  cast  aside  their  brushes  in 
despair,  for  all  that  they  have  done  he  has  done  more  fully 
and  accurately ;  but  when  we  pass  to  the  hi^er  requirements 
of  art,  beauty  and  character,  their  contributions  are  all  equally 
necessary  and  desirable,  because  different,  and  however  inferior 
in  position  or  rank,  are  still  perfect  of  their  kind;  their  in- 
feriority is  only  that  of  the  lark  to  the  ni^tingale,  or  of  the 
violet  to  the  rose. 

Such  then  are  the  rank  and  standing  of  our  modem  artists. 
We  have  had,  living  with  us,  and  painting  for  us,        jfoj__ 
the   greatest  painter    of    all   time;  a  man  with  inticum. 
whose  supremacy  of  power  no  intellect  of  past  ^^jJ'^J^ 
ages   can  be  put   in  comparison  for  a  moment. 
Let  us  next  inquire  what  is  the  rank  of  our  critics.    Public 
taste,  I  believe,  as  £ar  as  it  is  the  encourager  and  supports 
of  art,  has  been  the  same  in  all  ages ;  a  fitful  and  vacillating 
current  of  vague  impression,  perpetually  liable  to    change, 
subject  to  epidemic  desires,  and  agitated  by  infectious  passion, 
the  slave  of  &shion,  and  the  fool  of  fancy ;  but  yet 
alv^ys  distinguishing,  with  singular  clearsighted-  liataiitBiiTT' 
ness,  between  that  which  is  best  and  that  which  '^'t^^T 
is  worst  of  the  particidar  class  of  food  which  its 
morbid  appetite  may  call  for;   never  failing  to  distinguish 
that  ^riiich  is  produced  by  intellect,  from  that  which  is  not, 
thou^  it  may  be  intellect  degraded  by  ministering  to  its 
misguided  wilL    Public  taste  may  thus  d^prade  a  race  of 
men   capable  of  the  highest  efforts  in  art  into  the  portrait 
painters  of  ephemeral  fashions,  but  it  will  yet  not  fail  of 
discovering  who,  among  these  portrait  pdntors,  is  the  man 
of  most  mind.    It  will  separate  the  man  who  would  have 
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become  Buonaroti  &om  the  man  who  would  have  become 
Bandinelli/  thou^  it  will  em^oy  both  in  painting  cutis, 
and  feathers,  and  bracelets.  Hence,  generally  speaking,  tbere 
is  no  comparative  injustice  d(me,  no  &Lse  elevation  of  the 
fool  above  the  man  of  mind,  provided  only  that  iJie  man  ct 
mind  wiU  condescend  to  supply  the  particular  article  wfaidi 
the  public  chooses  to  want.  Of  couree  a  thousand  modifyii^; 
circumstances  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  goieral  rule; 
but,  taking  one  case  with  another,  we  shall  very  constant^ 
find  the  price  which  the  picture  commands  in  the  maricefc  a 
pretty  fair  standard  of  the  artist's  rank  of  intellect.  The 
g  10.  ZMy  nf  pTess,  th^^ore,  and  all  who  pretoid  to  lead  the 
theprett.  public  taste,  have  not  so  much  to  direct  the 
multitude  whom  to  go  to,  as  what  to  ask  tor.  Hmst 
business  is  not  to  tell  us  which  is  our  best  painter,  but  to 
tell  us  whethCT  we  are  making  our  best  painter  do  his  best. 
Now  none  are  capable  of  doing  this,  but  those  whose 

principles  of  judgment  are  based  both  on  thcxougfa 
Lm  M^!»wv  prticHccd  knowledge  of  art,  and  on  Inroad  geaeral 
^^reAorp.      views  of  wfaat  is  true  and  ri^t,  without  reference 

to  what  has  been  done  at  one  time  m  another, 
or  in  one  school  or  another.  Nothing  can  be  mrae  periloos 
to  the  cause  of  art,  than  the  constant  ringing  in  our  painters* 
ears  of  the  names  of  great  antecessors,  as  their  examines  at 
masters.  I  would  rather  hear  a  ^«at  poet,  entirely  original 
in  his  feeling  and  aim,  rebuked  or  maligned  for  not  bong 
like  Wordsworth  or  Coleridge,  than  a  great  painter  criticized 
for  not  putting  us  in  mind  of  Claude  or  Poussin.  But  sucb 
references  to  former  excellence  are  the  only  refuge  and  re- 
source of  persons  endeavouring  to  be  critics  without  b^ng 
artists.     They  cannot  tell  you  whether  a  thing  is  right  or 

o  12,  Gmeral     '*°* »     ^"^    *^®y    "^^^    ^^    ?""   whctticr    it    is    likc 

incapamty^  something  else  or  not.  And  the  whole  tcme  of 
modmm  vitiet,  jn^^^^n  cHtidsm,  so  fkr  as  it  is  worthy  of  being 
called  criticism,  sufficiently  shows  it  to  ^m%ed  entirdy  firom 

>  [Butolommeo  Bandinelll,  Florentine  Kulptor  (14a7-15«9),  the  jtalova  rini  </ 
MlcbMl  Ang^o  Buoaaroti ;  Me  Vann'i  £tow  (Babn'i  U.),  It.  24Sl] 
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pa-sons  altogether  unversed  in  practice,  and  ignorant  oi 
truth,  but  possessing  just  enough  of  feeling  to  enjoy  the 
solemnity  of  ancient  art ;  who,  not  distinguishing  that  which 
is  really  exalted  and  valuable  in  the  modem  school,  nor 
having  any  just  idea  of  the  real  ends  or  capabilities  of  land- 
scape art,  consider  nothing  right  which  is  not  based  on  the 
conventional  principles  of  the  ancients,  and  nothing  true 
which  has  more  of  nature  in  it  than  of  ClAude.  ,  ^g  ^^f^ 
But  it  is  strange  that  while  the  noble  and  un-  emmttMoswUk 
equalled  works  of  modem  landscape  painters  are  '**~**'^- 
thus  maligned  and  misunderstood,  our  historical  painters,  such 
as  we  have,  sat  permitted  to  pander  more  fiitally  every  year 
to  the  vicious  English  taste,  which  can  enjoy  nothing  but 
what  is  theatrical,  entirely  unchastised,  nay,  encouraged  and 
lauded,  by  the  very  men  who  endeavour  to  hamper  our 
great  landscape  painters  with  rules  derived  &om  consecrated 
blunders.  The  very  critic  who  has  just  passed  one  of  the 
noblest  works  of  Turner, — ^that  is  to  say,  a  masterpiece  of 
art  to  which  Time  can  show  no  parallel, — with  a  ribald  jest, 
will  yet  stand  gaping  in  admiration  befcve  the  next  piece 
of  dramatic  glitter  and  grimace,  su|^ested  by  the  society 
and  adorned  with  the  appurtenances  of  the  green-room,'  which 
he  finds  hung  low  upon  the  wall  as  a  brilliant  example  of 
the  ideal  of  English  art.  It  is  naturid  enough  indeed,  that 
the  persons  who  are  disgusted  by  what  is  pure  and  noble, 
should  be  deh^ted  with  what  is  vicious  and  degraded;  but 

*  [Eda.  1  Mi<l  2  h»VB  hara  tbi*  footnote  : — 

"  We  have  very  f^reat  reapeot  for  Mr.  Macliie'e  power  aa  a,  drau){htsnuui, 
and  if  we  thonffht  that  Ii[b  errore  proceeded  from  wekknen,  we  ehould  not 
aUadetotbem,  DutwemoBt  deroutly  wieh  that  fae  would  let  Sbakeepeare  alone. 
If  the  Irish  ruffian  who  appeared  in  'Hamlet'  last  year  had  been  ^fted  with 
a  >toat  sUUelagh,  and  if  his  state  of  prOHtration  had  been  rationally  accounted 
ivt  bv  diatioet  evidence  of  a  recent '  compliment '  on  the  crown  ;  or  if  the 
mandllD  exprenion  of  the  yonn^  lady  christened  'Ophelia'  bad  been  pn>- 
Mrly  ezpUined  by  an  empty  gin-bottle  on  her  lap,  we  ahould  have  thanked 
btm  for  hia  powerful  delineation  both  of  character  and  drcunutance.  But 
we  cannot  permit  him  thus  to  mislead  the  English  public  (unhappily  too 
eaKily  led  by  any  grinniiig  and  glittering  fiuttaay),  in  all  their  oooceptiona  of 
the  intention  of  Shakespeare." 

Haolise't  "  Hamlet,"  now  No.  422  in  the  National  GalleiT,  wa*  ezhibltsd  at  the 
Academy  in  1842.     For  another  referanoe  to  the  ^cture,  aee  above,  p.  82  n.] 
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it  is  singular  thftt  those  who  are  constantly  talking  of  Claude 
and  Poussin,  should  never  even  pretend  to  a  tiiou^t  of 
RafTaelle.  We  could  excuse  them  for  not  comprehending 
Turner,  if  ihey  only  would  apply  the  same  cut-and-dried 
criticisms  ^ere  they  might  be  applied  with  truth,  and  ;»x>- 
ductive  of  benefit ;  but  we  endure  not  the  paltry  compound 
of  ignorance,  false  taste,  and  pretension,  which  assumes  the 
dignity  of  classical  feeling,  that  it  may  be  able  to  abuse 
T^atever  is  above  the  level  of  its  understanding,  but  bursts 
into  rapture  with  all  that  is  mean  or  meretridous,  if  suffi- 
ciently adapted  to  the  calibre  of  its  comprehension. 

To  notice  such  criticisms,  however,  is  giving  them  far 
more  importance  than  they  deserve.  They  can 
pnum^raaOg  lead  Honc  astray  but  those  whose  opinicois  are 
"*'™*.'**  absolutely  valueless,  and  we  did  not  b^rin  this 
chapter  with  any  mtent  of  wastmg  our  tmie  on 
these  small  critics,  but  in  the  hope  of  pointing  out  to  the 
periodical  press  what  kind  of  criticism  is  now  most  required 
by  our  school  of  bmdscape  art ;  and  how  it  may  be  in  their 
power,  if  they  will,  to  regulate  its  impulses,  without  checking 
its  enei^es,  and  really  to  advance  both  the  cause  of  the  artist, 
and  the  taste  of  the  public. 

One  of  the  most  morbid  symptoms  of  the  general  taste 
g  i«.  Morbid  o^  the  present  day  is,  a  too  great  fondness  for 
/i>»dneuat  thg  unfinished  works.  Brilliancy  and  rapidity  of  exe- 
w^uhed  cution  are  everywhere  sou^t  as  the  highest  good, 
"*'**'■  and  so  that  a  picture  be  cleverly  handled  as  far  as 

it  is  carried,  little  regard  is  paid  to  its  impofection  as  a  whole. 
Hence  some  artists  are  permitted,  and  others  compelled,  to 
confine  themselves  to  a  manner  of  working  altogether  de- 
structive of  their  powers,  and  to  tax  their  energies,  not  to 
concentrate  the  greatest  quantity  of  thou^t  on  the  least 
possible  space  of  canvas,  but  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity 
of  glitter  and  clap-trap  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  To  the 
idl^  and  trickster  in  art,  no  system  can  be  more  advantageous ; 
but  to  the  man  who  is  really  desirous  of  doing  something 
worth  having  lived  for,  to  a  man  of  industry,  energy,  or  £eeling, 
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we  believe  it  to  be  the  cause  of  the  most  bitter  discouragement^ 
If  ever,  working  upon  a  favourite  subject  or  a  beloved  idea, 
he  is  induced  to  tax  his  powers  to  the  utmost,  and  to  spend 
as  much  time  upon  his  picture  as  he  feels  necessary  for  its 
perfection,  he  will  not  be  able  to  get  so  high  a  price  for  the 
result,  perhaps,  of  a  twelvemonth's  thought,  as  he  might  have 
obtained  for  half-a-dozen  sketches  with  a  forenoon's  work  in 
each,  and  he  is  compelled  either  to  &U  back  upon  mechanism,, 
or  to  starve.     Now  the  press  should  especially 
endeavour  to   convince  the   public  that  by  this  thep^Jdt. 
purchase    of    imperfect    pictures    they  not    only  -^^  **""" 
{»event    all    |Hogress   and  development  of    high         ' 
talent,  and  set  tricksters  and  medianics  on  a  level  with  men, 
of  mind,  but  defraud  and  injure  themselves.     For  there  is  no 
doubt  ^rtiatever,  that,  estimated   merely  by  the  quantity  of 
pleasiue  it  is  capable  of  conveying,  a  well-finished  picture 
is  worth  to  its  possessor  half-a-dozen  incomplete  ones;  and 
that  a  perfect  drawing  is,  simply  as  a  source  of  deUght, 
better  worth   a  hundred   guineas   than  a  drawing  half   as 
finished  is  worth  thirty.*      On  the  other  hand, 
the  body  of  our  artists  should  be  kept  in  mind,  lamfannj  t» 
that,  by  indulging    the   public  with    rapid    and  "^'i^JS^ 
unconsidered  work,  they  are  not  only  depriving 
themselves    of   the    benefit    which    ^di    picture    ought   to 

*  I  would  farther  insiBt  od  all  that  Is  ftdvanced  In  these  panigraphs,  with 
espeeul  reference  to  the  admirsble,  though  itrftnge,  picture*  of  Mr.  Millois  and 
Mr.  Halmaa  Huot ;  and  to  the  principles  exemplified  in  the  efforts  of  ottter 
members  of  a  society  which  unfortunately,  or  rather  unwisely,  has  given  itself 
the  name  of  "Pre-Raphaelite;"  unfortunately,  because  the  principles  on 
which  its  members  are  working  are  neither  pre-  nor  post- Raphael! te,  but. 
everUsting.  They  are  endeavouring  to  paint,  with  the  higheat  powible 
degree  of  completion,  what  they  see  in  nature,  without  reference  to  con- 
ventional or  established  rules ;  but  by  no  means  to  imitate  the  style  of  any 
past  epoch.  Their  works  are,  in  finish  of  drawing,  aiid  in  sidendour  of  colour, 
the  best  in  the  Royal  Academy;  and  I  have  great  hope  that  they  may 
become  the  foundation  of  a  more  earnest  and  able  school  of  art  than  we  have 
seen  for  centuries.^ 

^  [Note  fimt  iaseited  in  ed.  6  (18S1) ;  ^.  above,  p.  £99  n.  Similarly  in  his  letter 
to  the  nmM(May  30,  18111),  Hoskin  hoped  that  the  Pre-RaphHlitea  "may,  a»  they 
gain  experience,  lay  in  our  England  the  foundations  of  a  iclioal  of  art  nobler  than 
the  world  baa  seen  for  three  hundred  yean"  (.lm)M(f/'(AaCA(K«,ed.  ISSO,  i.  97}.] 
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raider  to  them,  as  a  piece  of  |n«ctice  and  study,  but  they 
are  destroying  the  refinement  of  general  taste,  and  rendering 
it  impossible  for  themselves  ever  to  find  a  market  for  mcwe 
careful  works,  supposing  that  they  were  inclined  to  execute 
them.  Nor  need  any  single  artist  be  afraid  of  setting  the 
example,  and  producing  laboured  works,  at  advanced  prices, 
among  the  cheap  quick  drawings  of  the  day.  The  public 
will  soon  find  the  value  of  the  complete  work,  and  will  be 
more  ready  to  give  a  lai^ge  sum  for  that  which  is  inex- 
haustible, than  a  portion  of  it  for  that  which  they  are  wearied 
of  in  a  month.  The  artist  who  never  lets  the  price  command 
the  picture,  will  soon  find  the  picture  command  the  price. 

And  it  ought  to  be  a  rule  with  every  painto*, 
Irfatui^g  never  to  let  a  picture  leave  his  easel  while  it  is 
^fc»^ort      yet  capable  of  improvement,  or  of  having  more 

thought  put  into  it.  The  genial  effect  is  oftoi 
perfect  and  pleasing,  and  not  to  be  improved  upon,  when 
the  details  and  facts  are  altogether  imperfect  and  luisatis- 
factory.  It  may  be  difficult,  perhaps  the  most  difficult  task 
of  art,  to  complete  these  details,  and  not  to  hurt  the  general 
effect;  but,  until  the  artist  caa  do  this,  his  art  is  imperfect 
and  his  picture  unfinished.  That  only  is  a  ccnnplete  picture 
which  has  both  the  general  wholeness  and  effect  of  natui^ 
and  the  inexhaustible  p^ection  of  nature's  details.  And  it 
is  only  in  the  effort  to  unite  these  that  a  paints  really  im- 
|nx)ves.  By  aiming  only  at  details,  he  becomes  a  mechanic ; 
by  aiming  only  at  generals,  he  becomes  a  trickster;  his  fidl 
in  both  cases  is  sure.  Two  questions  the  artist  has,  there- 
fore, always  to  ask  himself:  First,  "Is  my  whole  li^t?" 
Secondly,  "Can  my  details  be  added  to?  Is  there  a  sin^e 
space  in  the  picture  where  I  can  crowd  in  another  thought  ? 
Is  there  a  eurve  in  it  which  I  can  modulate,  a  line  which  I 
can  vary,  a  vacancy  I  can  fill  ?  Is  there  a  single  spot  which 
the  eye,  by  any  peering  or  prying,  can  fathom  or  exhaust  I 
If  so,  my  picture  is  imperfect;  and  if,  in  modulating  the 
line  or  filling  the  vacancy,  I  hurt  the  gmend  effbct,  my  art 
is  imperfect." 
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But,  on  the  otho*  hand,  though  incomplete  pictures  ou^t 
neither  to  be  p^uced  nor  purchased,  careful  and  >  ^^  sketeiiM 
real  »ketcke»  ought  to  be  valued  much  more  highly  not  n^^^ami^ 
than  they  are.  Studies  of  landscape,  in  chalk  or  '"'^''V^- 
sepia,  should  form  a  part  of  every  Exhibition,  and  a  room 
should  be  allotted  to  drawings  and  designs  of  figures  in  the 
Academy,'  We  should  be  heartily  glad  to  see  the  room  which 
is  now  devoted  to  bad  drawings  of  incorporeal  and  imaginary 
architecture, — of  things  which  never  were,  and  which,  thank 
Heaven  1  never  will  be, — occupied,  instead,  by  careful  studies 
for  historical  pictures;  not  blots  of  chiaroscuro,  but  delicate 
outlines  with  the  pen  or  crayon. 

From  young  artists  nothing  ought  to  be  tolerated  but  • 
simple  bond  jide  iTttUation  of  nature.    They  have  .  ^  Brmanqi 
no  business  to  ape  the  execution  of  masters;  to  qfaneunenor 
utter  weak  and  disjomted  repetitions  of  other  men's  £^^^ 
words,  and  mimic  the  gestiues  of  the  preacher,  Meraudin 
without  undCTstanding  his  meaning  or  sharing  in  ^^'^'' 
his  emotions.     We  do  not  want  their  crude  ideas  of  composi- 
tion, their  unformed  conceptions  of  the  Beautiful,  their  un- 
systematized experiments  upon  the  Sublime.    We  scorn  their 
velocity ;  for  it  is  without  direction :  we  rgect  their  decision ; 
for  it  is  without  grounds :  we  contemn  thdr  composition ;  for 
it  is  without  materials:  we  reprobate  their  choice;  fw  it  is 
without  comparison.     Their  duty  is  neither  to  choose,  nor 
compose,  nor  imagine,  nor  experimoitalize ;  but  to  be  humble 
and  earnest  in  following  the  steps  of  nature,  and  tracing  the 
finger  of  God.    Nothing  is  so  bad  a  symptom,  in  the  work  of 
young  artists,  as  too  much  dexterity  of  handling ;  for  it  is  a 
sign  that  they  are  satisfied  with  their  wOTk,  and  have  tried  to 
do  nothing  more  than  they  were  able  to  do.    Their  .  g^  _.  ^^^ 
woric  should  be  full  of  &ilures;  for  these  are  the  lad'if/t«rp^ 
signs  of  efforts.    They  should  keep  to  quiet  colours,  ^SSL^ 
greys  and  browns;  and,  making  the  early  works 
of  Turner  their  example,  as  his  latest  are  to  be  their  object 

■  [On  thlf  point,  <!f.  tiw  Appendix  to  RniUii'i  Ifeltt  m  tka  Turner  aaOay  mt  Mart- 
bonmgk  Bmm,  1866.] 
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of  emulatioii,  should  go  to  Nature  in  all  singleness  of  heart, 
and  walk  with  her  laboriously  and  trustingly,  having  no  other 
thoughts  but  how  best  to  penetrate  her  meaning,  and  remem- 
ber her  instruction ;  rgecting  nothing,  selecting  nothing,  ami 
scorning  nothing ;  beUeving  all  things  to  be  right  and  good, 
and  rejoicing  always  in  the  truth.*  Then,  when  tiieir  memofies 
are  stored,  and  their  imaginations  fed,  and  their  hands  firm,  let 
tiiem  take  up  the  scarlet  and  the  gold,  give  the  reins  to  their 
fancy,  and  show  us  what  th^  heads  are  made  of.  We  wiH 
follow  them  wherever  they  choose  to  lead ;  we  will  dwck  ^ 
nothing ;  they  are  then  our  masters,  and  are  fit  to  be  so.  Tbey 
have  placed  diemselves  above  our  criticism,  and  we  will  listen 
to  their  words  in  all  fiuth  and  humility ;  but  not  unless  tb^ 
themselves  have  before  bowed,  in  the  same  submissicn,  to  t 
higher  Authority  and  Master. 

Among  our  greater  artists,  the  chi^  want,  at  the  present 
§  22.  N»oM-  day>  is  that  of  solemnity  and  definite  purpose.  We 
tity,  amoy  wtr  have  too  much  picture-manu&cturing,  too  mudi 
more  Hn^meM  making  Up  of  lay  figures  with  a  certain  quantitf  (/ 
4/ mm.  foliage,  and  a  certain  quantity  d  sky,  and  a  coiain 

quantity  of  water ;  a  little  bit  of  all  that  is  pretty,  a  little  sun 
and  a  little  shade,  a  touch  oS  |nnk  and  a  tou(^  of  blue,  « 
httle  sentiment  and  a  little  sublimity,  and  a  little  humour  and 
a  little  antiquarianism,  all  very  neatly  associated  in  a  tot 
chanuing  picture,  but  not  working  together  for  a  definite  end 
Or  if  the  aim  be  hi^^er,  as  was  the  case  with  Barret  ml 

>  \0f.  below,  §  23  n.  Tb»  panage—"  rejocting  notiiiiig,  selttoting  uotluvg'^  ti 
•eoming  nothing  — ii  often  quoted  apart  from  Hb  context,  b«  if  it  wars  Rntkiii  *  M 
word  on  the  vhole  spirit  and  aims  of  tlie  landscape-painter.  Thus  i»ol*ted,  the  paM*(* 
has  been  made  the  foundation  of  manf  erroneons  criticiains.  It  ii  nid,  tor  iiwtwws 
that  Ruskin  ignored  the  value  of  compoaition,  and  that  his  words  hare  are  iueoDMiteBt 
with  hia  mhsequent  praise  of  Tnmer'g  A«e  hand  in  dealing  with  the  materiali  ti  Ui 
scenes.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  Ruslcin  is  here  addrenii^  himself  to  "t"**? 
artists"  ;  he  is  inculcating  a  method  of  itudf,  a  means  of  mastery,  not  a  philMa{Af 
of  art.  In  the  pre&ce  to liii  Pre-Ba^iadUiim,  he  cited  the  passage  (mdingat  "Mon- 
ing  nothing "),  Wt  was  again  earefal  to  remark  that  it  was  addressed  "to  ths  jsaoR 
artists  of  ^igland."  In  his  Catokgue  ^  the  SkeUket  and  Dmeiagt  bg  Tumtr  eMi^ 
at  Mar&ortHtgh  Smue,  1B67-S8,  Rusfein  pointed  to  the  sarM*  dinipLne  which  Tunc 
underwent  befbre  "  giring  reins  to  hie  haey."  A  typical  Instance  of  the  aisaniv 
standing  of  Ruakin's  nuaning  in  this  passage,  and  a  reply  at  length  by  ons  of  A* 
present  editors,  may  be  found  in  tiie  Fminiglitiff  Beokm  for  March  and  April,  1900.] 
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VarVsy,^  we  are  generally  put  off  with  stale  Tepetiti<Mis  of 
etenial  composition;  a  great  tree,  and  some  goats,  and  a 
bridge,  and  a  lake,  and  the  Temple  at  Tiroli,  etc.  Now  we 
should  like*  to  see  our  artists  woridng  out,  with  all  exerticHi  of 
their  concentrated  powers,  such  maiked  pieces  ai  landscape 
character  as  might  bear  upon  them  the  impression  of  solemn, 
earnest,  and  porrading  thought,  definitely  directed,  and  aided 
by  every  accessary  of  detail,  colour,  and  idealized  fi»m,  which 
the  disciplined  feeling,  accumulated  knowledge,  and  unspared 
labour  of  the  painter  could  supply.  I  have  alluded,  in  the 
second  pre£ace,  to  the  deficiency  of  our  modem  artists  in  these 
great  points  of  earnestness  and  completeness ;' and  I  revert  to  it, 
in  conclusion,  as  their  paramouint  foiling,  and  one  fatal  in  many 
ways  to  the  interests  of  art.  Our  landscapes  are  all  descriptive, 
not  reflective ;  agreeable  and  conversational,  but  not  impressive 
nor  didactic.     They  have  no  better  foundatitm  than 

"  That  vivacious  vemtiUty, 
Wbich  many  poople  take  for  want  of  heart 

They  eir;    tii  merely  what  ii  called  mobility, 
A  tbiog  of  temperament,  and  not  of  art, 

Though  tteming  to  from  tt  neppoted  facility. 

TbU  makea  your  actors,  artitU,  and  romancen, 
little  that's  great,  but  madt  of  what  ia  clever,"  * 

Only  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  punters,  this  vivacity  is  not 
always  versatile.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  it  were,  but  it  is  no 
such  easy  matter  to  be  versatile  in  painting.  Shallowness  of 
thought  insures  not  its  variety,  nor  rapidity  of  production  its 
originality.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  literature,  facility 
is  in  art  no  certain  sign  of  inventive  power.  The  artist  who 
covers  most  canvas  does  not  always  show,  even  in  the  sum 

'  ^m  Barret  and  Varley,  see  above,  p.  27s  n.  ] 

■  [From  here  te  the  end  of  §  2S — ''Now  we  ahoald  like  .  .  .  wont  original " — 
was  oht  civm  in  ed.  2 ;  ed.  I  reada  idniply  : — 

"Now  we  shoald  like  to  aee  our  artiata  worUnc  ovX,  with  all  exertion  of 
their  ooneentratsd  powen,  and  application  of  £eiir  niort  extennre  know- 
ledge, tneh  tinta  of  rimple  and  marked  individual  aentiment  a«  they  may  get 
from  nature  at  all  places,  and  at  all  times."] 

*  rPre&ee  to  2nd  ed.  §  40,  p.  46.1 

*  \pe»  /tMn,  canto  zri.  stsnass  07  and  Se.    Two  lines  are  omitted  In  the  quotaUoB 
efter ''fitcility,    and  two  more  after  "romancen,"] 
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of  his  works,  the  largest  expenditure  of  thought  *  I  have 
never  seen  more  than  four  works  of  John  Lewis '  on  the  walls 
of  the  Water-colour  Exhibition ;  I  have  counted  forty  from 
other  hands ;  but  have  found  in  the  end  that  the  forty  were 
a  multiplication  of  one,  and  the  four  a  concentration  of  fmty. 
And  therefore  I  would  earnestly  plead  with  all  our  artists, 
that  they  would  make  it  a  law  neoer  to  repeat  themselves; 
for  he  who  never  repeats  himself  will  not  produce  an  incMrdinate 
number  of  pictures,  and  he  who  limits  himself  in  number  gives 
himself  at  least  the  opportunity  of  completion.  Besides,  all 
repetition  is  d^iradation  of  the  art ;  it  reduces  it  frtnn  head- 
work  to  handwork ;  and  indicates  something  like  a  persuaacm 
on  the  part  of  the  artist  that  nature  is  exhaustible  or  art 
perfectible;  perhaps,  even,  by  him  exhausted  and  perfected. 
All  copyists  are  contemptible,  but  the  cof^ist  of  himsetf  the 
most  so,  fw  he  has  the  worst  originaL 

Let  then  every  picture  *  be  painted  with  earnest  intentioo 

*  Of  coarae  this  asaertioa  does  not  refer  to  the  difierences  in  mode  of 
executloQ,  which  cause  one  psinter  to  work  faster  or  slower  than  another,  but 
odIj  to  the  exertion  of  mind  commonly  manifested  by  the  artist,  acotwdmg 
as  he  is  sparing  or  prodigal  of  production. 

^  [For  Levis,  see  sbore,  p.  120  n.] 

*  [In  «d.  1  (only^  this  paragraph  was  quite  diffbrentj  being  ■■  follom  : — 

"Let  them  take  for  their  subjects  some  touch  of  nngle,  uoadolteiBted 
fealing,  out  of  Uw  simple  and  serious  parts  of  nature,  lotAiug 
%  23.  Wiat  generalljr  for  peace  and  solemnitr  rather  than  for  actioB  ar 
»hoald  be  their  magnificence,  and  let  each  of  their  subjects  lo  chosen  be 
ftaeral  tyetem,  diArent  from  all  the  others,  but  ^et  part  of  the  same  ayat^ 
vrith  all  the  others,  having  a  planned  connection  wHh  thaas, 
as  the  sonnets  of  Wordsworth  have  among  tbenuelTea ;  and  then  let  ead  of 
these  chants  or  sonnets  be  worked  out  witti  the  moat  laborious  completgnew, 
mi^ng  aeparate  studiea  of  everr  inch  of  it,  and  goinc  to  nature  for  all  the 
lmpartantpaasages,forshe  will  always  lupplf  uswitfa  wEstwe  wantaOKHtwid 
times  better  than  we  can  oarselves  ;  and  let  only  seren  or  wght  aoch  pictures 
be  painted  in  the  year,  instead  of  the  forty  or  fifty  oarelets  npetitioas  which 
we  MO  our  more  proHfic  water.oolour  twintera  ptodnoa  at  present ;  and  then 
can  be  little  doulit  that  the  public  will  soon  understand  the  thing,  and  c^jsr 
it,  and  be  quite  as  willing  to  give  one  hundred  guineas  for  each  oonnplete  an* 
studied  poem  ai  they  are  now  to  give  twenty  for  a  earelea  or  meaningless  skatdk 
And  artists  who  worked  on  luch  a  principle  would  soon  find  thst  both  their 
ardstlcal  powers,  and  their  fancy,  and  their  imagination,  wera  incalcolahly 
strengthened  by  it,  and  that  they  acquired  by  the  pursuit  of  what  was  simple, 
solemn,  and  individua],  the  power  of  becoming,  when  they  chcae,  tndy 
magnificent  and  universaL" 
With  this  passage,  ^.  above,  prof.  ed.  2,  g  40  n.,  p.  46.] 
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of  impiessir^  on  the  spectator  some  derated  emotion,  and 
exhibiting  to  him  some  one  particular,  but  ex-  -^g  ^^^ 
alted,  beauty.  Let  a  real  subject  be  carefully  skouUbetMr 
selected,  in  itself  suggestive  of,  and  replete  with,  *«««^'*"- 
this  feeling  and  beauty;  let  an  effect  of  light  and  colour  be 
taken  which  may  harmonize  with  both ;  and  a  sky  not  invented 
but  recollected :  in  fact,  all  so-called  invention  is  in  landscape 
nothing  more  than  appropriate  recollection,  good  in  proportion 
as  it  is  distinct.  Then  let  the  details  of  the  foreground  be 
separately  studied,  especially  those  plants  which  appear  peculiar 
to  the  place ;  if  any  one,  however  unimportant,  occurs  there, 
which  occurs  not  elsewhere,  it  should  occupy  a  prominent 
position:  for  the  other  details,  the  highest  examples  of  the 
ideal  forms  *  or  characters  which  he  requires  are  to  be  selected 

*  "Talk  of  improving  nature  when  it  w  Nstore — Ntmsense." — E.  F. 
RippitigilU.^  I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  difference,  even  in  what  we 
commonly  call  Nature,  between  imperfect  and  ideal  form :  the  study  of  thia 
difficult  qnestion  must,  of  course,  be  deferred  until  we  have  examined  the 
nataie  of  our  impresaionB  of  beauty ;  but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
hint  at  the  want  of  care,  in  many  of  our  artists,  to  distinguish  between  the 
real  work  of  nature  and  the  diseased  results  of  man'a  interference  with  her. 
Many  of  the  works  of  our  greatest  artists  have  for  their  subjects  nothing  but 
hacked  and  hewn  remnants  of  farm-yard  vegetation,  branded,  root  and  branch, 
from  their  birth,  l>y  the  prong  and  the  pruning-hook ;  and  the  feelings  once 
accustomed  to  take  pleasure  in  such  abortions  can  scarcely  become  perceptive 
of  forms  truly  ideal.  I  have  just  said  (page  6U)  that  young  painters  should 
go  to  nature  trustingly,  rejecting  nothing,  and  selecting  nothing :  eo  they 
should ;  but  they  must  be  careful  that  it  u  nature  to  whom  they  go,  nature 
in  her  liberty,  not  as  servant  of  all  work  in  the  hands  of  the  agriculturiat,  nor 
stiffened  into  court-dress  by  the  landscape-gardener.  It  must  be  the  pure 
wild  volition  and  energy  of  the  creation  which  they  follow,  not  subdued  to 
the  furrow,  and  dcatriied  to  the  pollard,  not  persuaded  into  proprieties,  nor 
pampered  into  diseases.  Let  them  work  by  the  torrent  side,  and  in  the  forest 
shadows;  not  by  purling  brooks  and  under  "tonsile  shades."  It  is  impossible 
to  eater  here  into  discussjon  of  what  man  can  or  cannot  do  by  assisting  natural 
operations ;  it  is  an  intricate  question :  nor  can  I,  without  anticipating  what 
I  shall  have  hereafter  to  advance,  show  how  or  why  It  happens  tkst  the  race- 
horse is  noi  the  artist's  ideal  of  a  horse,  nor  a  prise  tulip  his  ideal  of  a  flower ; 
but  so  it  Is.  As  far  as  the  painter  is  concerned,  man  never  touches  nature 
but  to  spc^ ;  he  operates  on  her  as  a  barber  would  on  the  Apollo ;  and  if  he 
sometimes  increases  some  particular  power  or  excellence,  strength  or  agility 

■  [Rippinpille  (1798-1669),  painter  and  writer  on  art,  and  condQctor  of  The  ArtiH 
and  Amateufi  Magagine  (1843-4),  to  which  he  eantribated  various  papers  in  accord 
with  the  sentiments  al>ove  given.] 
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l^  the  artist  boax  his  f<mner  studies,  or  fteah  studies  made 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  leaving  as  little  as  possiUe — ^notfaii^, 
in  fact,  beyond  their  coimection  and  amuagemeat — to  mere 
imagination.  Finally,  vrhai  his  picture  is  thus  perfectty 
realized  in  all  its  parts,  let  him  dash  as  nnich  of  it  cmt  as  he 
likes;  throw,  if  he  will,  mist  round  it,  t^iflfTn-Bii,  or  ti»^ing 
and  confused  Ught,  whatever,  m  fact,  impetuous  feding  or 
vigrarous  imagination  may  dictate  or  desire;  the  forms,  onoe 
so  lah(»riously  realized,  will  come  out,  ^enever  they  do  occur, 
with  a  starUing  and  impressive  truth  which  the  uncertaiDty 
in  which  they  are  veiled  will  enhance  rather  than  dinanish; 
and  the  imagination,  strengthened  by  disdpline  and  fed  with 
truth,  will  achieve  the  utmost  of  cceaticAi  that  is  possible  to 
finite  mind. 

The  artist  who  thus  works  will  soon  find  that  he  cannot 
repeat  himself  if  he  would ;  and  new  fields  of  exertion,  new 
subjects  of  contemplation,  open  to  him  in  nature  day  by  day ; 
and  that,  while  others  lament  the  weakness  of  thdr  inven- 
tion, he  has  nothing  to  lament  but  the  shortness  of  life. 

)□  the  ftnimAl,  tAllness,  or  fmitAilncBS,  or  soUditj'  in  the  tree,  he  ioTarikfalj 
loses  that  baimce  of  good  qualities  which  is  the  chief  sign  of  perfect  apetdfic 
form  ;  above  all,  he  destroys  the  appearance  of  free  voStCm  and  fetidbf,  wfaidl^ 
u  I  shall  show  hereafter,  L>  one  of  the  essential  character*  of  organic  beuitj. 
Until,  however,  I  can  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  nature  of  beauty,  ue 
only  advice  I  can  safely  give  the  young  painter  is,  to  keep  clear  of  cloro' 
fields  and  parks,  and  to  hold  to  the  unpeuetrated  forest  and  the  unfiurowed 
hflL  There  he  will  find  that  every  influence  is  noble,  even  when  destmctiTe ; 
that  decay  itself  is  beautiful ;  and  that,  in  the  elaborate  and  lovely  composition 
of  all  things,  if  at  iint  sight  it  seems  less  studied  than  the  works  of  men,  the 
appearance  of  Art  is  only  prevented  by  the  presence  of  Power. 

"  Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her  i  'tis  her  privilege, 
I^rongh  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy ;  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  find 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues. 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men 
Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Oor  cheerful  faith,  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blearings." 

_Woiinnn«ni  [TmUn  Ab6^). 
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And  now  bat  one  word  more,^  respecting  the  great  artist 
whoBe  works  have  fonned  the  dbief  subject  of  this  ^  24,  i^  ^ 
treatise;  The  greatest  qualities  of  those  works  tktfrtmt^ 
have  not  yet  been  so  much  as  touched  upon,  mrkti^ 
None  but  their  imitative  excellences  have  been  **"««■• 
proved,  and,  therefore,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  I  speak  of 
tbem  must  neceKarily  appear  overcharged  and  absurd.  It 
niight,  perhaps,  have  been  more  prudent  to  have  withheld  the 
full  expression  of  it  till  I  had  shown  the  full  grounds  for  it ; 
but  once  written,  such  expression  must  remain  till  I  have 
justified  it.  And,  indeed,  I  think  there  is  enough,  even  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  to  show  that  these  works  are,  as  far  as  con- 
cerns the  ordinary  critics  of  the  press,  above  all  animadversion, 
and  above  all  praise ;  and  that,  by  the  public,  they  are  not  to 
be  received  as  in  any  way  subjects  or  matters  of  opinion,  but 
of  faith.  We  are  not  to  approach  them  to  be  pleased,  but  to 
be  taught ;  not  to  form  a  judgment,  but  to  receive  a  lesson. 
Our  periodical  writers,  therefore,  may  save  themselves  the 
trouUe  either  of  blaming  or  praising:  their  duty  is  not  to 
pronounce  opinions  upon  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  walked 
with  nature  threescore  years ;  but  to  impress  upon  the  public 
the  respect  with  which  they  are  to  be  recaved,  and  to  make 
request  to  him,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  England,  that  he 
would  now  touch  no  imimportant  work,  that  he  would  not 
spend  time  on  slight  or  smdl  pictures,  but  give  to  the  nation 
a  series  of  grand,  consistent,  systematic,  and  completed  poems.* 
,  We  desire  that  he  should  follow  out  his  own  thoughts  and 
intents  of  heart,  without  refer^ice  to  any  hiunan  authority. 

>  ["And  now  but  ona  word  .  .  .  bat  of  frith,"  ed.  I  (only)  for  thtg  pMcage  raadi 
britfjr: — 

"With  respect  to  the  great  artjtt  whose  works  have  formed  the  chief 
snbjeet  of  this  treatise,  the  duty  of  the  press  is  clear.  He  is  abore  all 
erincism,  beyond  all  animadvertion,  and  beyond  all  praise.  His  works  are 
not  to  be  received  as  in  any  way  subjects  or  ntatt^a  of  opinion  \  but  of 
Ruth.  "] 

*  [Ed.  1  (only)  adds  :— 

"poems,  using  no  means  nor  rehiele  capable  of  any  kind  of  change.  We 
do  not  presume  to  form  even  so  much  as  a  wish,  or  an  idea,  respecting  the 
manner  or  matter  of  anything  proceeding  from  his  hand.  We  dedre  only 
tfaathe  would  follow  .  .  ."] 
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But  we  request,  in  all  humility,  that  those  thoughts  may  be 
seriously  and  loftily  given ;  and  that  the  whole  power  c^  his 
unequ^ed  intdlect  may  be  exerted  in  the  production  of  such 
works  as  may  remain  for  erer,  for  the  teaching  of  the  nations. 
In  all  that  he  says,  we  believe ;  in  all  that  he  does,  we  trust.* 
It  is  therefore  that  we  pray  him  to  utter  nothing  lightly ;  to 
do  nothing  regardlessly.  He  stands  upon  an  eminence,  from 
which  he  looks  back  over  the  universe  of  God  and  forward 
over  the  generations  of  men.     Let  every  work  of  his  hand  be 

*  It  has  been  hinted,  in  some  of  the  renews  of  the  second  volDme  of  this 
work,  that  the  writer*!  respect  for  Turner  has  diminished  since  the  above 
passage  was  written.  Me  would,  indeed,  have  been  deserving  of  little  atten- 
tion, if,  with  the  boldness  manifested  in  the  preceding  pages,  he  had  advanced 
opinions  Liascd  on  so  infirm  foundatioD  as  that  the  course  of  three  years  could 
effect  modification  in  them.  He  was  justified  by  the  sudden  accession  of 
power  which  the  works  of  the  great  artist  exhibited  at  the  period  when  this 
volume  was  first  pubhshed,  as  well  as  by  the  low  standard  of  the  criticism  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  in  claiming,  with  respect  to  his  then  works,  a  sub- 
mission of  judgment  greater  indeed  than  may  generally  be  accorded  to  even 
the  highest  human  intellect,  yet  not  greater  than  such  a  master  might  legiti- 
mately claim  from  such  critics  ;  and  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  form  of  advocacy 
into  which  the  preceding  chapters  Qecessarily  fell  has  been  already  stated 
more  than  once.  In  the  following  sections  it  became  necessary,  as  they  treated 
a  sabject  of  intricate  relations  and  peculiar  difficulty,  to  obtain  a  more  general 
view  of  the  scope  and  operation  of  art,  and  to  avoid  all  conclusions  in  any  wise 
referable  to  the  study  of  particular  painters.  The  reader  will  therefore  find, 
not  that  lower  rank  is  attributed  to  Turner,  but  that  he  is  henceforward  com- 


'  [Note  first  introduced  in  ed.  3.  The  occn^on  of  the  note  is  explained  in  the 
fbUowing  extract  from  a  letter  by  Ruslcin  to  W.  H.  Harrison,  written  at  Veray, 
August  12, 1846  :~ 

"  I  answered  the  Athenaum  when  it  wrote  politely ;  its  rascality  and  mde- 
nesa  pat  it  under  the  mark  of  answer  now.  Still,  as  it  and  some  others  hint 
that  my  views  of  Turner  hare  changed,  I  shonld  be  glad,  if  there  be  time,  ta 

add  the  note  on  thi  ""  '' -^  ■>- =  _»  .i_  =— j.  — >.  _.  _         

the  form  of  a  note  < 
he  does  we  trust' 
mifht  fancy  the  same  thing.      I  shall  come  back  to  Tomer  i 

The  MS.  of  the  note  (preserved  among  Harrison's  papeis)  shows  a  few  vaiiationa  from 
the  printed  text;  as,  e.g.  " thaUou  foundation"  for  "it^rm."  The  referenoe  ia  to  a 
very  abusive  review  of  the  second  volume  of  Modem  FainUr*  in  the  AUmugmmi  for 
Jaly  25,  ISM  (No.  978,  pp.  765-767),  in  the  course  of  which  the  writer  said,  "Hs 
be^ns  his  book  with  a  contrite  avowal  of  over-hastiness,  and  be  ends  it  with  a  rocao- 
tataon  of  his  former  creed  about  Mr,  Turner's  in&llible  p^tership."] 
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a  history  of  the  one,  and  a  lesson  to  the  other.  Let  each 
exertion  of  his  mighty  mind  be  both  hymn  and  prophecy; 
adoration  to  the  Deity,  revelation  to  mankind.^ 


POSTSCRIPT' 


The  above  passage  was  written  in  the  year  184A;  too  late. 
It  is  true,  that,  soon  after  the  publication  of  this  woi^  the 
abuse  of  the  press,  which  had  been  directed  agiunst  Turner 
with  imceasing  virulence  during  the  production  of  his  noblest 
works,  sank  into  timid  animadversion,  or  changed  into  unin- 
telligent praise;  but  not  before  illness,  and,  in  some  degree, 
mortification,  had  enfeebled  the  hand  and  chilled  the  heart 
of  the  painter.* 

This  year  (1851)  he  has  no  picture  on  the  walls  of  the 
Academy ;  and  the  TtTttes  of  May  8rd  says,  "  We  miss  those 

works  of  INSPIBATION  1 " 

We  miss  I  Who  misses  ?  The  populace  of  England  rolls 
by  to  weary  itself  in  the  great  bazaar  of  Kensington,  Uttle 
thinking  that  a  day  will  come  when  those  veiled  vestals  and 
prancing  amazons,  and  goodly  merchandize  of  precious  stcmes 
fuid  gold,  will  all  be  forgotten  as  though  they  had  not  been, 
but  that  the  light  which  has  &ded  from  the  walls  of  the 
Academy  is  one  which  a  million  of  Eoh-i-Noors  could  not 
rekindle,  and  that  the  year  1851  will,  in  the  far  future,  be 
remembered  less  for  what  it  has  displayed  than  for  what  it  has 
withdrawn. 

Denmark  Hill, 

Jime,  1851. 


p.yi 


the  praiM  of  Turner  in  tha  Letter  to  b  College  Friend  of  Dec.  3,  ISiO,  VoL  L 

■  [The  Poatacript  wu  Mided  in  ed.  6  (IBfil).     With  it  tf.  the  concliiding  puwge 
in  Rnsldn'i  reply  to  The  Wetktg  CknnMt,  Appradiz  ii.  p.  645.] 
*  [See  above.  Introduction,  p.  xliL] 
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A    REPLY    TO    "BLACKWOOD'S" 
CRITICISM   OF   TURNER' 

(i83«) 

1.  Thou  who  Lktc  long  bowed  themselves  in  reverence  and  admir&tion  to  the 
imperial  passlag-on  of  the  nwiden  meditation  of  their  much  loved  Maga,* — who 
have  fed  upon  her  thoughts  of  heaaty,  and  listened  to  her  words  of  wisdom, — 
must  indeed  be  grieved  to  meet  with  the  most  exquisite  combination  of  igno- 
rance and  bod  taste  which  she  has  just  presented  to  them,  in  the  shape  of  a 
criticism  on  the  works  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A. 

It  usually  happens,  that  people  most  admire  what  they  least  understand. 
In  the  case  of  this  artist  the  rule  is  reversed ;  he  is  admired,  because  under- 
stood, only  by  a  few, 

S.  What  sort  of  a  critic  he  may  be,  to  whom  Maga  has  presented  the  magic 
ring  of  her  authority,  appears  to  me  very  difficult  to  determine.  He  must  have 
tt  mdnd  fntidiously  high  bred,  indeed,  who  complains  of  vulgarity  in  MuriUo.* 

'  [This  paper  fthe  origin  of  which  is  described  in  the  Introduction,  above,  p.  rviii.) 
has  not  hiuierto  dmd  publisheiL  It  is  here  printed  from  a  copy,  in  a  female  hand, 
found  among  Ruskin's  M88.  at  Brantwood,  MS.  Book  viL  (see  Vol.  II.  p.  £32).  Some 
account  of  it,  with  one  extract  (the  greater  portion  of  §  5),  was  given  in  W.  G.  Colllng- 
wood'a  l^t  if  Jiutlim,  1900,  pp.  46-lS.    Tne  paragraphs  are  here  numbered  for  oon- 


In  the  number  of  BlademootFi  Edmhurgk  Magaxitie  for  October  1836  (voL  xL  No.  252) 
there  was  an  article  on  "The  Eihibitioiis."  The  first  portion  of  it  dealt  with  the 
annual  Exhibition  of  Old  Masters  then  held  by  the  British  Inetitotioa  (pp.  543-649) ; 
the  latter  portion,  with  the  summer  eihibition  of  the  "  Somerset  House  (t.B.  Royal 
Aeade^r's)  ExhilMtion,  pp.  fi4^6fi6.  Notices  of  Tamer's  pictures  occupied  pp.  AS0-6fil,] 
'  PTfais  fitmiliar  term  for  Blackwood  was  simoly  a  coutroction  of  Magi^ne.] 
'  [In  a  note  on  "llie  AMumption  of  the  Virgin,"  by  MuriDo,  tne  reriewer  had 
"  ""  0  lees  than  nine  pictures  by  Murillo  in  this  Cilery,  of  lai    ~    '  ~  ~ 


There  are  no  lees  than  nine  pictures  by  Murillo  in  this  Giallery,  of  large  aiie, 
pretensions,  and,  to  apeak  as  a  merchant,  we  presume  them  to  be  estimated 
value.     Now  and  then  wa  see  a  Madonna  and  Child  by  Murillo  (as  in  the 


and  liigh  pretensions,  and,  to  apeak  as  a  merchant,  we  presume  them  to  be  estimated 
at  great  value.  Now  and  then  wa  see  a  Madonna  and  Child  by  Murillo  (as  in  the 
Dolwich  Gallery),  which  justifiee  a  high  reputation,  but  bow  seldom  are  we  entirely 


ntisfied  with  his  works  I  His  taste  was  too  much  iteeped  in  vulgarity,  so  that  he 
rarely  exhibited  any  grace  or  dignity.  In  his  Holy  Farailies  even,  his  vulgarity  is  too 
often  oonspicoous.  The  study  of  beggar-lwys  seems  to  have  been  ever  uppermost  in 
his  mind."  A  few  years  later  Ruskin  was  to  adopt  aa  his  own  the  opinion  of  Hurillo 
which  he  here  denounces ;  see  the  letter  to  LiddeU,  below,  p.  670.  For  other  reEsrenoea 
to  Murillo,  in  very  much  the  same  seiiie,  see  Modem  IbkOn-t,  vol  iL  pL  iiL  sec.  L  ch,  x. 
§  9,  vol  V,  pt.  iz.  ch.  iv.  §  4,  and  7W  Falht,  g  57  n.] 
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He  Appean  never  to  lutre  seen  uiv  of  this  wtut'i  more  etevated  pieces.  It  i> 
true  that  his  virgini  kre  never  such  Goddcsi'inothert  as  those  of  Coire^io  or 
Raphael,  but  the^  are  never  vulgar :  they  are  m<xtal,  but  into  their  nrartal 
features  is  cast  such  a  light  of  boljr  lovelines§,  such  a  beanty  of  sweet  sooi, 
such  an  unfathomable  love,  as  renders  them  occasionally  no  unworthy  rivals 
of  the  Imaginations  of  the  higher  masters.  He  has  observed  with  truth  that 
the  pictures  in  the  British  Institatlon  are  not  &voursble  specimens  of  the 
master ; '  I  even  doubt  if  the  "  Angels  coming  to  Abraham  "  be  from  his  hand : 
but  he  does  not  seem  aware  that  ^e  "  Holy  Family  "  in  the  Dulwich  Galleiy  * 
is  as  much  inferior  to  some  of  his  higher  efforts,  as  it  is  snpeiioi  to  the  paint- 
ings in  the  British  Institution. 

S.  With  regard  to  his  remarics  on  Turner,  I  will  take  them  in  order :  ■ — 
If  he  had  expressed  himself  grammatically,  I  believe  he  would  have  affirmed 
that  the  "  Venice  of  Juliet  and  her  Nnne  "  wss  a  composition  from  models  of 

'  [Tha  nine  Mmillos  azhibltsd  were  "  The  Assnmptlan  of  the  Virgin  "  (Lord  Ash- 
bnrtoD);  "St.  FVanoia  with  the  In&nt  Saviour "Qdrd  Cowlw);  "TheAi^;eisaowiiaff 
toAbraham"  and  "TheReUm  of  tha  Prodigal"  (thikeofSnttwUnd};  "SanJnliH," 
"  St.  Joswh  IWHJing  tlie  In&nt  Saviour,  wbo  caniai  a  baskst  witli  carpcntar'a  tosl^' 
"Santa  Rosa — euousing  the  Infant  Saviour,"  "Virgin  of  the  Asiunption/'  and 
"Portrait  of  Don  Andres  de  Andradeand  hiiftivourite  d^"  (J.  M.  firackenlMUT,  Esq.^ 
In  "lie  Angels  Mining  to  Abraham"  the  critic  had  compUined  of  its  grey  tenc^ 
adding,  "  WiUi  rt^rd  to  ths  angels,  we  slurald  oertainly  wish  tbelr '  visits  to  be  fsw  and 
ftr  between.'  But  fsr  soma  aagalie  indioaligiia,  we  skoold  have  thooght  the  apparent 
nnwilling^ieas  of  Abrahasi  to  receive  thass  quite  justified,  and  should  suck  ■ospscMMa' 
lookiiu  chsrecters  darken  the  door  of  any  respectable  titiieo  of  Cheapaide,  tbers  is 
little  doubt  that  he  would  look  out  for  tbe  polioeman."] 

*  n^  Madonna  del  Rosuio,  No.  2S1  (formerly  347). 

*  rTumBr'i  pictures  at  the  Academy  Id  1836  were  No.  73.  "Juliet  and  hM-  Nnrse" 
(now In  tbe  ponesrion  of  Colonel  O.  H.  Psine,  of  New  York),  No.  144,  "Rome  &oai 
Mount  Aventine"  (now  Lord  Roeeber^'s),  and  No,  202,  "Mercury  ind  Argus"  (now 
Lord  Stiathooua's),  BiadoBOOii  critieuins  were  as  fallows  :  " '  Jndiet  and  her  Nuiae.' 
— That  is  indeed  a  strange  jumble — 'oonfiision  worse  otmfbnnded.'  It  is  neither  bob- 
light,  moonlight,  nor  starlight,  nor  firelight,  thou|^  tbere  is  an  attempt  at  ■  I'i^tlrj' 
of  firsworks  in  ons  oemer,  and  we  coqiecture  tliat  these  are  meant  to  be  stara  in  the 
heavens—if  so.  It  is  a  vaisiAoation  of  Hamlet's  extravagant  madnses — 

'  Doubt  that  the  stars  are  fire ; 
Doubt  that  the  snn  doth  move ; 
Doubt  Truth  to  be  a  liar ; ' 

but  with  snoha  JuLet  you  would  eeztsinly  doubt 'Ilovck'    Amidst  so  many  alwariiltiei, 
'      '  p  to  ask  why  Juliet  and  her  nnrae  should  be  at  Venice.     Fc    " 


we  scarcely  stop  to  ask  why  Juliet  and  her  n 

Is  a  compontioa  as  from  modeb  of  different  parts  of  Venice,  thrown  hinledy-piggledy 
together,  stieaked  Uoe  and  pink,  and  thrown  into  a  fionr  tub.  Poor  Juliet  has  been 
steeped  in  treaele  to  make  her  look  sweet,  and  we  Geel  apprehensive  leat  the  mealy 
architecture  should  stick  to  her  petticost,  and  fiour  it." 

Of  "Rome  from  Monnt  Aventiae,"  the  oritio  ssid  that  it  was  "a  most  nnpiea^ut 
■sixtnre,  wherein  white  gamboge  sad  raw  sienna  are,  with  childish  execution,  danbed 
together." 

"But,"  he  added,  "we  think  the  'Hanging  CasBmittse'  should  be  wtiywirfsrf  H  iiei 
their  office  for  admittinr  his  '  Mercoir  and  Aigns,  No.  102.'  It  is  perfectly  ohildisb. 
All  blood  and  chalk.     'TberewBa  not  the  leiat  oeeasion  for  a  Hercnry  topnt  out  Ar^^oa's 

See ;  the  horrid  f^are  would  have  made  him  shut  the  whole  hundred,  and  have  —  t^' 
ercury  stone  blind.    Turner  reminds  us  of  the  man  who  sold  his  diadew,  and  that  he 
might  not  appear  singular,  will  not  let  snythlng  in  the  world  have  a  ahadow  to  show 
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different  parte  of  kbe  eity,  thrown,  u  he  elegantly  exprcMca  it,  "  higgledj- 
pifxi^j  bigctlier."  Now,  it  i>  no  Mich  thing ;  it  is  «  view  takes  &«■  the 
rooft  of  the  houBea  at  the  5.W.  angle  of  St.  Mark'a  |ri«ce,  haying  the 
lagosn  on  the  right,  and  the  *«J"""  uid  ^nrch  of  Sb  Harii  in  front  The 
view  i>  accnnte  in  evei7  particular,  even  to  the  namber  of  cUTiaions  la  tlie 
Gvthle  >  of  the  Dogc'i  palace.  It  would,  I  think,  be  m»  well  if  your  critic 
wonld  take  somethiag  mere  certain  than  hia  own  vague  ideas  to  bear  witness 
to  a  &et  which  tends  to  the  dqweciatinn  of  a  plctuse,  and  which  was  to  be 
BSKrted  by  Ifaga. 

He  next  proceeds  to  Inform  us  U>at  Turner  is  out  of  natnrc.  Perhaps, 
sinee  he  has  naade  this  most  singular  diseoTery,  he  may  have  an  Idea  that 
^  there's  ne'er  a  vtlkin  dwelling  in  all  Denmark,  but  he's  an  ammt  knave."  He 
■my  even  have  sappoaed  that  there  never  actually  existed  sach  a  thing  as 
Aiisl ;  may  have  suspected  that  Obcron  and  Titania  never  walked  the  toil  a( 
Athenian  forests ;  nay,  the  far  mote  singular  idea  may  have  entered  hit  peri- 
cnnlum,  that  the  snper-impositioa  of  an  ass's  head  on  hia  own  shoulders  wotdd 
be"out  of  natore."     Tnnier  may  be  mad ;  I  daresay  be  is,  inasmuch  as  highest 

Snias  is  allied  to  madness ;  bet  not  so  stark  mad  as  to  prirfiesa  to  paint  nature. 
e  paints  ^>^t>M  nature,  and  pretty  far  from  it,  too ;  and  he  would  be  sadly  dis- 
appointed who  looked  in  hia  pictores  for  a  possible  scene.  Are  we  to  quarrel 
with  him  for  this  ?  If  we  are,  let  us  at  once  condemn  to  oblivion  the  finest 
works  of  the  inuginaliim  of  our  poets:  "The  Ancient  Mariner"  and 
..  .    I '•„,„,(  l^  ^^^ — "  Prometheus  Unbound,"  absurd,— mnch  of  Shake- 


rarc  detestable, — Hilton  ridicnloos, — SpMuer  diildisb.     Alas  1  the  spirit  of 
poetry  must  owne  under  the  awimadversiona  of  this  sweeping  rule. 
4.  Your  criUe  finds  much  fimlt  with  Turner's  colour.     I  think  he  himself 


has  a  rather  rtngubr  idea  of  colour  when  he  rcmailcs  of  a  yellow  petticoat,  that 
it  iatika  as  if  it  bad  been  dipned  in  treacle.  I  suppose,  however,  this  is  tot  the 
sske  of  tlie  paltzy  pun  which  ftdlows.  He  goes  on  to  remark  that  hia  execn- 
tien  ii  "childish."  Of  all  artiste,  Tnrzier  is  perhaps  the  least  des^ving  of 
sack  blame ;  he  can  produce  instantaneous  effect  by  a  roll  of  his  Imish,  and, 
with  a  few  dashes  of  mingled  coloin-,  will  express  the  bmbI  complicated  $mb- 
ject :  the  means  employed  appear  more  astonishingly  inadequate  to  the  effect 
produced  tfam  In  any  other  master.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  firalte  of 
Turner  are  numeroas,  and  perhaps  more  egregious  than  those  of  any  other 
great  existing  artist ;  but  if  he  has  greater  faults,  be  has  also  greater  beauties. 
5.  The  critic  affirms  that  be  has  deprived  the  sun  of  his  birthright  to  cast 
■hndows.  Now  the  manner  in  which  'Tunier  makes  his  visible  BuBbeams  walk 
•ver  Ids  fbregrouods  towards  the  spectetor,  is  one  of  his  most  peculiar  beauties ; 


[^'       ever  Naturo  shsll  dispense  with  tlMU  too,  and  shall  make  trees  Hke  brooms,  and  this 
]*'       green  earth  to  alternate  between  brimttone  and  wiilte,  set  off  witk  brightest  blues  that 

no  lonxer  shall  keep  their  distance ;  whm  cows  shall  be  made  of  white  paper,  and 
^'  milk-^oite  figures  r^»reaent pastoral,  and  when  human  eyes  sitall  be  hsppily  giftad  with  a 
^'       kaleidoicoi^D  power  to  pattemise  all  oonfosion,  and  shsllbeoome  ojditluuroia  proof,  then 

will  Turner  be  a  greater  piUntar  ttum  ever  the  worid  yet  saw,  or  than  ever  the  world, 
^  eoostituted  at  it  is  at  present,  wishes  to  see^  It  is  grievous  to  see  genius,  tiiat  it  might 
^'  outstrip  all  otheis.  flyoffintomaraeceantrieities,  woareitonghttostendslone,  beeanae 
d*      none  to  follow  it '  1 

y  >  [By"theOoUiio"ishareniaant(asinA>«m«,  VoLII.  p.40£)  "  the  (tractare  and 

^V      monldiogB  of  arch"  (sea  PnritrUa,  ii.  oh.  vi.  g  lU).] 
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uid  in  this  very  ptetare  of  "  Hercniy  and  Ai^us  "  it  is  iniiiiitably  fine, — and  w 
produced  bj  the  exquisite  peiqiectire  of  hii  Bhmdows,  and  the  singular  Imid 
tints  of  his  reflected  %hta. 

The  connoiiseur  remarks,  a  few  pages  further  aa,  thmt  "enat  compoaitiaD 
is  qflat  made  out  by  light,  shade,  and  colour." '  Will  he  iofonn  us  what  else 
It  could  be  made  out  tw  f  Form  does  a  little ;  but  nothing  compared  to  li£;bt, 
shade,  and  colour ;  and  this  he  proceeds  to  assure  as  the  graver  cannot  give. 
A  good  engraver  can  express  any  variety  of  colour,  for  there  1*  as  much  li^t 
and  shade  in  pure  colour  as  in  neutral  tints ;  and  it  is  this  power  of  giving 
liffht  and  shade  by  pore  colour  in  which  Turner  so  peculiarly  excels,  and  by 
which  his  pictures  become  so  wonderfully  adapted  for  engraving;*  (for  I  [H<e- 
sume  that  even  this  Zollus  ■  of  Turner  will  not  venture  to  deny  t£at  engravings 
from  Turner  are  [not*]  inimitably  fine,  and  unapproachable  l^  those  from  the 
paintings  of  any  other  artist ;)  and  this  peculiarity  in  his  manner  is  remarkably 
observable  in  "  Mercury  and  Argus,"  Iot  though  the  shadows  of  the  comidi- 
cated  foreground  are  beautifully  true,  they  are  all  expressed  by  colour.  Iliat 
this  is  contrary  to  nature,  and  to  the  rules  of  Art,  I  do  not  deny ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  a  great  pity  that  the  admiration  of  the  genius  of  Tomer,  which  is 
almost  universal  among  artists,  raises  up  so  many  imitators.  He  is  a  meteiv, 
dashing  on  in  a  path  of  glory  which  alt  may  admire,  but  in  which  none  can 
follow :  and  his  imitators  must  lie,  and  always  have  been,  moths  fluttering 
about  the  lights,  into  which  if  they  enter  they  are  destroyed.' 

6,  His  imagination  is  Shakespearian  in  its  mightiness.  Had  the  scene  of 
"Juliet  and  her  Nurse  "risen  op  before  the  mind  of  a  poet,  and  been  described 
in  '■  words  that  bum,"  *  It  had  been  the  admiration  of  the  world :  but,  placed 
before  us  on  the  canvass,  it  becxKoes — what  critics  of  the  brush  and  pallet  may 
show  their  wit  upon  at  the  expence  of  their  judgement;  and  what  real  artists 
and  men  of  feeling  and  taste  wuut  admire,  but  dare  not  attempt  to  imitate. 
Many-coloured  mists  are  floating  above  the  distant  dty,  but  such  mists  as  you 
might  imagine  to  be  aetherisl  spirits,  souls  of  the  mighty  dead  breathed  oat 
of  the  tombs  of  Italy  into  the  blue  of  her  bright  heaven,  and  wandering  in 
vague  and  infinite  glmy  around  the  earth  that  they  have  loved.     Instinct  with 

>  [In  praising  Dauby's  "Opening  of  the  Sixth  Seal,"  tlie  reviewer  said  (p.  564)': 
"The  print  gives  not  the  composition,  for  even  composition  is  often  made  out  oy  tiaht 
and  sMde  and  colour,  which,  where  the  tones  are  so  varied,  the  rraver  will  ftilte 
Ulve-'T. 

*  [Ruskin'B  first  knowledge  of  Turner  was  derived  from  engravings,  and  especially 
from  the  vignettee  in  Rogers'  Italg  (see  AwlsriCa,  L  eh.  i.  §  28).  To  these  he  oAce 
refers  in  fcis^emOia.-  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  233,  213.  For  Turner  and  the  engravers,  see 
above,  p.  299  n.] 

*  [ZoUua,  this  oritleal  Thenbtea  of  antiquity,  was  known  ss  the  chastiser  even  at 
Homer  ("  Homerranastix  "}.    He  also  flew  at  Plato,  Isocrates,  and  other  great  writeis  ^~ 

"  iDgeninm  magni  livor  detirectat  Homeri  : 
Quisqnis  es,  ex  iUo,  Zoile,  nomen  habee." 

—Ovid.  Bern.  Am.  3m.] 

*  rrhe  HS.  has  "not,"  which,  however,  is  clearly  s  mistake.] 
»  [Cf.  Tie  Pottry  <^AnhiUctan,  §  4,  in  Vol.  I.  p.  6.] 

*  ["  Bright-eyed  Fancy,  hovering  o'tr, 
Scstters  from  her  pictured  urn 
Thoughts  that  breathe,  snd  words  that  hum." 

—Gut  ;  JVcyrew  qT  Assy.] 
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the  bcMitjr  of  uncertain  light,  they  move  and  mingle  vaoag  the  {wle  stan,  and 
riie  up  into  the  brightneu  of  the  ilUmibible  heaveo,  whose  soft,  sad  Mne  eye 
s  down  into  the  deep  waten  of  the  sea  for  ever, — that  sea  whose  motion- 


less and  silent  transparescy  is  beaming  with  phoq>hor  light,*  that  emanates  o 
of  its  sapphire  serenity  like  Mght  dreams  breathed  into  the  spirit  of  a  deep 
sleep.     And  the  spires  of  the  glorioos  city  rise  indistinctly  bright  into  those 


living  mists,  like  pymooids  of  pale  fire  from  smue  vast  altar ;  and  amidst  the 
gloiy  of  the  dream,  there  is  as  it  were  the  voice  of  s  multitude  entering  by 
the  eye, — arising  from  the  stiUneaa  of  the  dty  like  the  summer  wind  pamlng 
over  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  when  a  mormur  is  heard  amidst  their  multitnde. 

This,  oh  Mags,  is  the  picture  whleh  your  critic  has  pnmoonced  to  be  like 
"modeb  of  different  parts  of  Venice,  streaked  blue  and  white,  and  thrown 
into  a  floui^tub"  !  That  this  picture  is  not  seen  by  either  starlight,  suidight, 
moonlight,  or  firelight,  is  perfectly  true :  it  is  a  l%fat  of  his  own,  which  no 
other  artist  can  produce, — a  light  which  seems  owing  to  some  phosphorescent 
property  in  the  air.  The  picture  can  be,  and  ought  only  to  be  viewed  as 
embodied  enchantment,  delineated  magic.' 

6.  With  regard  to  this  connoisseur's  remarks  on  onr  present  school  of 
painting,  I  perfectly  agree  with  him.*  The  meretricious  glare  of  Somerset 
House,  or  of  any  of  our  modem  exhibitions,  is  strikingly  &u)ty  and  dis- 
agreeable :  but  Turner  is  an  exception  to  all  rules,  and  can  be  judged  by  no 
standard  of  art.  In  a  wildly  magnificent  enthusiasm,  he  rushes  through  the 
aetherial  dominions  of  the  world  of  his  own  mind, — a  place  inhabited  by  the 
tpiriU  of  thtnp  ;  he  has  filled  his  mind  with  materials  drawn  from  the  close  study 
of  nature  (no  artist  has  studied  nature  more  intently) — and  then  changes  and 
combines,  giving  effects  without  absolute  causes,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
seising  the  soul  and  essence  of  beauty,  without  regarding  the  means  by  which 
it  is  effected. 

7.  It  appears  to  mc  that  your  critic  intends  to  refer  to  something  of  this 
sort  when  he  says  (what  he  meant  to  say  I  cannot  tell,  for  he  has  left  it  to 
his  readers  to  express,  as  well  as  to  answer,  his  objections) — he  says  that 
"  genius  ought  to  staitd  alone,  because  none  to  follow  it."  Now  if  I  do  him 
the  favour  to  put  this  into  English  for  him,  it  will  be,  I  suppose,  "because 
none  are  capaUe  of  following  it '  Why  should  they  not  be  capable  of  follow- 
ing it  ?  He  might  as  well  tell  us  that  a  man  walked  alone,  beaaae  nobody 
else  walked  with  him.  Have  not  all  persons  the  same  fingers  and  muscles, — 
brushes,  canvass,  and  colours  ?    Genius  cannot  show  itself  by  mere  handling ; — 

'  rA&vonrite  expraesion  of  Rnskin  in  his^utiroUta:  see  Vol  11.  p.  Mn.} 
'  ritisinteresting  to  note  that  the  eDthasiaam  of  tiieyounr  Ruslcin  for  these  pietorM 
was  soared  by  Constable.     "Turner  has  outdone  himself,"  he  wrote  of  the  ezhibitiDn 
of  1836,  "  he  seems  to  paint  with  tinted  steam,  so  evanescent  and  so  ury"  (Leslie's  Li/i 
o/ Chrutabie,  p.  277).'] 

*  [In  coDcluding  his  article  on  the  exhibitioDS,  the  critic  expressed  the  opinion 
(pp.  dM-5£6)  tliat  the  arts  had  letrograded  in  this  coDntrr.  "Onr  beet  painters,"  he 
said,  "  were  before  tlie  Academy.  .  .  .  We  fear  it  is  in  uie  nature  of  Acsdemies  and 
their  Exhibitioni  to  multiply  artists,  but  not  to  promote  genius.  Every  exhibitor 
must  strive  to  attract,  and  this  cndeaTonr  lesds  him  beyond  '  the  modesty  of  nature.' 
.  .  .  The  practice]  by-tbe-bye,  of  touching  and  retoQcbins,  on  the  walls,  before  the 
pnbUe  aie  admitted,  uboold  on  uo  account  be  allowed ;  ibr  how  can  pictures  painted  in 
one  light  and  retouched  under  another,  and  with  all  meretridons  glare  about  them, 
be  expected  to  look  well  when  removed  to  the  quietness  of  a  private  gallery?"] 
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it  Im  br  the  difcranea  in  thdr  ptnren  Bad  prqndtecs  that  mtiidfl  ne  di»- 
Hngntohrd  All  gonios  ia  nMMefcd,  and  frsqaently  enwntric ;  uid  It  Is  not 
the  eibrt  of  a.  Uttie  wind  to  be  i>>>R«lv,  but  the  dotngB  of  a  miglitj  ■  '  ' 
wbleh  we  pereeiTcin  the  wnriu  of  Tdmer.  All  Mladi  mere  id  a  pec 
ehennel,  end  think  aid  fed  ia  a  -pf^^^'  mnma.  Tntner  »>»ti>v«  •»**  feck 
In  eoloor;  be  cannot  help  doing  ao.  Netnre  hae  glTen  Mm  a  pecoUar  cj^ 
end  a  wildly  beautifid  ImagiDatiim,  and  he  must  obej  tta  dictates ;  and  the 
aitNBoawr,  who  ofaoerret  the  emtic  coerac  of  a  cxnaet  with  aatmialinient 
and  admifatloB,  woold  be  aa  reannaUe  In  nqqioring  that  be  oonld  direct  Its 
couise,  aa  an  the  petty  oonnoiaaeiurs,  who  inaagiDe  themselves  e^mhle  of 
coatpfebending,  goioiiig,  au)  dictating  to  the  elertrie  geaiua  of  Timer. 

8.  At  the  pnscnl  day,  esntemely,  and  sooni,  and  animedTeraten  are  heaped 
on  the  devoted  head  of  thti  artist  by  the  Bbovt-haaded  reportxn  of  newapepevs, 
and  ahert-si^ted  ciities  of  magasiaei.  ImiiuBenMe  doga  are  baying  the 
mean  :^-do  they  thinh  ahe  will  bete  of  her  teigbtnesi,  or  aberrate  fiom  tlie 
nu^iesfy  at  her  path  i 

There  is  no  danger  that  either  the  finne  or  the  fiscUngB  of  Turner  ahoold 
be  hurt  by  such  <*  etltlciam  "  ;  bat  there  it  danger — imminent  daiwer~'Of  in- 
jury to  the  repwtatioD  of  hii  critics,  llda  ia  of  no  oonseqiienee  where  these 
erttica  ere  birt  the  writcss  ot  a  day, — paeons  whose  reputattoo  la  of  as  Kttie 
a  their  a^niaa.  Bat  when  Uage  t^es  np  the  pen  of  critieiaaa 
member  that  the  injury  of  lier  honoar  ia  proportionate  to  the 
Takie  of  her  wonfa,  and  the  weight  of  hw  antlmi^:  and  that  antbevity 
ahooU  be  delegated  to  petaona  who  can  judge  accurately,  feel  deeply,  and 
write  correctly;  not  to  critics  of  ao  &atidloua  a  dispositieB  aa  to  tHseereT 
vulgarity  hi  the  nfaid  at  MviUo,  and  ohlMiahucaa  hi  the  pencil  ef  Temer. 

Oataber  IH,  1836. 
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1.    "MODERN  PAINTERS":    A  REPLY > 

To  the  Editor  of  *'  The  Weekly  CkromcU." 

Sir, — I  vu  much  gntified  by  nadlng  in  your  columiM  of  the  15th* 
instuit  s  piece  of  clow,  candid,  and  artistical  critictsm  on  my  work  entitled 
Modem  Paintert.  Serioua  and  well-based  criticism  ia  at  the  present  day  so 
tare,  and  oar  periodicals  are  filled  so  universally  with  the  splenetic  jargon  or 
meaningless  praise  of  ignorance,  that  it  is  no  small  pleasure  to  an  author  to 
meet  either  with  praise  which  he  can  view  with  patience,  or  censure  which 
he  can  regard  with  respect.  I  seldom,  therefore,  read,  and  have  never  for  an 
instant  thought  of  noticing,  the  ordinary  animadTCruons  of  the  press ;  but  the 
critique  on  Modem  Painten  in  your  pages  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  man  both 
of  knowledge  and  feeling ;  and  is  at  once  so  candid  and  so  keen,  so  honest 
and  so  subtle,  that  I  am  desirous  of  offering  a  few  remarks  on  the  points  on 
which  it  principally  touches — they  are  of  importance  to  art ;  and  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  writer  is  desirous  only  of  elucidating  truth,  not  of  upholding 
a  favourite  error.  With  respect  first  to  Caspar's  painting  of  the  "  Sacrifice 
of  Isaac."  It  is  not  on  the  faith  of  any  tingle  shadow  that  I  have  pronounced 
the  time  intended  to  be  near  noon  '—though  the  shadow  of  the  two  figures 
being  very  short,  and  cast  from  the  spectator,  is  In  itself  conclusive.  The 
whole  system  of  chiaroscuro  of  the  picture  is  lateral;  and  the  light  is 
expressly  shown  not  to  come  from  the  distance  by  its  breaking  brightly  on 
the  bit  of  rock  and  waterfall  on  the  left,  from  which  the  high  copse  wood 
altogether  intercepts  the  rays  proceeding  ^m  the  horiion.  There  are 
multitudes  of  pictures  by  Caspar  with  this  same  effect— leaving  no  doubt 
whatever  on  my  mind  that  they  are  all  manufactured  by  the  same  approved 
recipe,  probably  given  him  by  Nicholas,  but  worked  out  by  Caspar  with  the 
cIumsineBs  and  vulgarity  which  are  invariably  attendant  on  the  efforts  of  an 
inferior  mind  to  revise  the  Ideas  of  a  greater.  The  Italian  masten  universally 
make  the  horizon  the  chief  light  of  their  picture,  whether  the  effect  intended 
be  of  noon  or  evening.     Caspar,  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  graduation, 

1  [From  The  ITseftly  Chronicle,  Septembsr  23,  184a  Reprinted  in  Arrout  of  Ihe 
Ohace,  1880,  vol.  i.  pp.  3-13.] 

'  [It  should  be  16thj  the  criticism  having  appeared  in  the  preceding  weekly  issue. 
For  an  extract  irom  the  critidsm,  see  above.  Introduction,  p.  ntzv.] 

*  [See  above,  p.  283.1 

III.  •«  2» 
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wube«  hit  skv  ludf  blue  and  hmlf  jellow,  and  Kpontei  the  two  colours  bj 
a  line  of  cloud.  In  order  to  get  hU  light  conaptcooiu  and  dear,  he  waahe* 
the  rett  of  hti  sky  of  a  dark  deep  blue,  without  any  thoughts  about  time  of 
day  or  elevation  of  sun,  or  any  such  ndnntice;  finally,  having  frequently  found 
the  convenience  of  a  black  foreground,  with  a  bit  of  light  coming  in  roood 
the  comer,  and  probably  having  no  conception  of  the  possibility  of  painting 
a  foreground  on  any  other  principle,  he  naturally  fmilM  into  the  usual  method 
• — blackens  it  all  orer,  touches  in  a  few  rays  of  lateral  light,  and  turns  oat  a 
very  respectable  article;  for  in  sueh  language  only  should  we  express  the 
completion  of  a  picture  painted  throughout  on  conventional  principles, 
without  one  reference  to  natni-e,  and  without  one  idea  of  the  painter's  own. 
With  respect  to  Salvator's  "Mercury  and  the  Woodman,"'  your  critic  has 
not  allowed  for  the  effect  of  time  on  its  blues.  They  are  now,  indeed,  sobered 
and  brought  down,  a*  is  every  other  colour  in  the  picture,  until  ft  is  scarcely 
possible  to  distinguish  any  of  the  details  in  its  du-ker  parts ;  but  they  hate 
oeat  pure  and  clean,  and  the  mountain  is  absolutely  the  same  colour  as  the 
open  part  of  the  sky.  WheD  I  say  it  is  "in  full  light,"  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
is  the  highest  light  of  the  picture,  (for  no  distant  moontain  con  be  bo,  when 
compared  with  bright  earth  or  white  clouds,)  but  that  no  accidental  shadow 
is  cast  upon  it ;  that  it  is  under  open  sky,  ajod  so  illumined  that  there  most 
necessarily  be  a  difference  in  hue  between  its  light  and  dark  sides,  at  which 
Salvator  has  not  even  hinted. 

Again,  with  respect  to  the  question  of  focal  distances,*  your  critic,  in 
common  with  many  very  clever  people  to  whom  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject^ 
has  confused  the  obscurity  of  objects  which  are  iaUraUv  out  of  the  focal  ra^e, 
with  that  of  objects  which  are  dtredly  out  of  the  foctldittatice.  If  all  objects 
in  a  landscape  were  in  the  same  plane,  they  should  be  represented  on  the 
plane  of  the  canvas  with  equal  distinctness,  because  the  eye  bai  no  greater 
lateral  range  on  the  canvas  than  in  the  landscape,  and  can  only  command 
a  point  in  each.  But  this  point  in  the  landscape  may  present  an  intersection 
of  lines  belonging  to  different  distances, — as  wnen  a  branch  of  a  tree,  or  toft 
of  grass,  cuts  against  the  horiaon  :  and  yet  these  different  distances  cannot  be 
discerned  together :  we  lose  one  if  we  look  at  the  other,  so  that  no  painfiU 
intersection  of  lines  is  ever  felt.  But  on  the  canvass,  as  the  lines  of  fore- 
ground and  of  distance  are  on  the  tame  plane,  they  mil  be  seen  together 
whenever  they  intersect,  painfully  and  distinctly ;  and,  therefore,  unless  we 
moke  one  series,  whether  near  or  distant,  obscure  and  indefinite,  we  shall 
always  represent  as  visible  at  once  that  which  the  eye  can  only  perceiTe 
by  two  separate  acts  of  seeing.  Hold  up  your  finger  before  this  page,  six 
inches  from  it  If  you  look  at  the  edge  of  your  finger,  you  cannot  see  the 
letters ;  if  you  look  at  the  letters,  you  cannot  see  the  edge  of  your  finget, 
but  as  a  confused,  double,  misty  line.  Hence  in  painting,  you  must  either 
take  for  your   subject   the  finger  or  the   letters;   you    cannot   paint    both 

1  [See  above,  p.  281.  "niecritio  of  the  CAnmfcJ^  had  written  that  the  rocW  movi- 
tidnain  this  picture  "are  fMitBky-blu«,  neither  are  they  nev  enough  fw  detail  of  eraf 
to  be  seen,  neitheT  are  they  in  luU  light,  bat  are  quite  as  mdiitinct  as  they  would  M 
in  nature,  and  Just  the  colonr."] 

*  [See  above,  p.  322.  "  Turner  introdooed  a  new  era  in  landscape  art,  .  .  .  ^ 
tendM  to  repose."  To  that  pasnge  the  critic  of  the  Okroniek  had  objected,  stteuptijv 
to  show  that  it  would  result  in  Nature  being  "represented  with  just  half  the  quuOitf 
of  light  and  colour  that  she  possesstw,"] 
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divttnctly  without  vioktion  of  truth.  It  ia  of  do  coD*eqiieac«  how  quick 
the  ehrage  of  the  eye  may  be ;  it  is  not  one  whit  quicker  than  its  change 
from  one  part  of  the  horJHHi  to  another,  nor  are  the  two  iaterseetinf 
distances  nore  visible  at  the  same  time  than  two  opposite  portions  ot  a 
laodacape  to  which  it  passes  in  succession.  Whenever,  therefore,  in  a 
landscape,  we  look  from  the  foregroDnd  to  the  distance,  tbe  foreground  is 
subjected  to  tmo  degrees  of  indistinctness:  the  first,  that  of  an  object  laUraUg 
out  of  tbe  focus  of  the  eye;  and  the  lecomd,  that  of  an  object  direcUtf  out 
of  the  focus  of  the  eye ;  being  too  near  to  be  seen  with  the  focus  adapted 
to  tbe  distance.  In  the  picture,  when  we  look  from  the  ftnreground  to  the 
distance,  the  foreground  is  subjected  only  to  one  degree  of  imlisttnctnesi, 
that  of  being  out  of  the  lateral  range ;  for  as  both  the  painting  of  the 
distance  and  of  the  foreground  are  <m  the  same  plane,  they  are  seen 
together  with  the  same  focus.  Hence  we  must  supply  the  second  degree 
of  indistinctness  by  slurring  with  the  brush,  or  we  shall  have  a  severe  uid 
painful  intersection  of  near  and  distant  lines,  impossible  in  nature.  Finally,  a 
very  false  principle  is  implied  by  part  of  what  is  advanced  by  your  critic— 
which  has  led  to  infinite  error  in  art,  and  should  therefore  be  instantly  com- 
tiated  whenever  it  were  hinted — that  the  ideal  is  different  from  the  true.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  only  the  perfection  of  truth.  The  Apollo  is  not  njaltt 
representation  of  man,  but  the  most  perfect  representation  of  all  that  is  con- 
stant and  essential  in  man, — free  from  the  accidents  and  evils  which  corrupt 
the  truth  of  his  nature.^  Supposing  we  are  describing  to  a  naturalist  some 
animal  he  does  not  know,  and  we  tell  him  we  saw  one  with  a  hump  on  its 
back,  and  another  with  strange  bends  in  its  legs,  and  another  with  a  long  tail, 
and  another  with  no  tail,  be  will  ask  us  directly,  but  what  is  its  true  fonn, 
what  is  Its  rtal  form  ?  This  truth,  this  reality,  which  he  requires  of  us,  is  the 
idtal  form,  that  which  is  hinted  at  by  all  the  individuals,~almed  at,  but  not 
arrived  at  But  never  let  it  be  said  that,  when  a  painter  is  defying  the  prjnci' 
pies  of  nature  at  eveiv  roll  of  his  brush,  as  I  have  shown  that  Gaspar  doea, 
when,  instead  of  working  out  the  essential  characters  of  specific  form,  and 
raising  those  to  their  highest  degree  of  nobilify  and  beauty,  he  is  casting  all 
character  aaide,  and  carrying  out  imperfection  and  accident;  never  let  It  be 
•aid.  In  excuse  for  such  degimdation  of  nature,  that  it  is  done  in  pursuit  of  the 
ideid.  As  welt  might  this  be  said  in  defence  of  the  promising  sketch  of  the 
human  form  pasted  on  the  walnscoat  behind  the  hope  of  the  family — artist 
and  musician  of  equal  power — in  the  "Blind  Fiddler. ' '  Ideal  beauty  is  tbe 
generalization  of  consummate  knowledge,  the  concentration  of  perfect  truth, 
—not  tbe  abortive  vision  of  ignorance  in  its  study.  Nor  was  there  ever  yet 
one  conception  of  the  human  mind  beautiful,  but  as  It  was  based  on  tmth. 

^  {The  passage  in  the  Chronicle  ran  thns :  "  The  Apollo  is  bat  sn  ideal  of  the 
human  form ;  no  figure  ever  moulded  of  flesh  and  bloo4  was  like  it."  With  the  objeo- 
tion  to  this  eriUcinn  we  may  compare  the  pa«a)^  above,  p.  Ill,  where  the  ideu  la 
defined  as  "  the  utmost  dein'se  of  Hauty  of  which  the  species  is  capable."  See  also 
JfotUm  Painlort,  vol.  ii.  see.  i.  eh.  lili.  %  2 ;— "Hie  perfect  idea  ot  the  form  and  con- 
dition in  which  alt  the  propertiee  of  the  ipedei  are  Ailty  developed  is  called  the 
Ideal  of  the  apeciea;"  and  "That  unfortunate  distinctneaa  between  Idealism  and 
Healism  which  leads  most  people  to  imagine  that  the  Ideal  is  oj^osed  to  the  Real, 
and  thentfbre  fidse."] 

'  [This  plotare  4^  Sir  David  Wilkie's  wss  presented  to  the  National  Gallery  <Nd. 
99)  hy  Sw  OeoTge  Beaumont,  in  1826.    For  other  references  to  Wilkie,  see  p.  82  n.] 
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Wheoever  we  leave  nature,  we  &11  ImmeaaniaMy  beneath  ber.  So,  again, 
I  find  fault  with  the  "  ropr  wiesth  "  of  Gaaptr,^  not  becaiue  be  choae  mavf 
cloud  instead  of  light  cload ;  but  became  he  baa  drawn  hi>  mass;  dood  faUefy, 
making  it  look  tough  and  powerieai,  like  a  chain  of  Bologna  sausages,  instead 
of  gifting  it  with  the  frangible  and  elastic  vastneis  of  nature's  mountain 
▼apour. 

Finally,  Sir,  why  must  it  be  onljr  "when  he  is  gone  from  us"*  that  the 
power  of  our  greatest  Enf^ish  landscape  painter  Is  to  be  acknowledged?  It 
cannot,  indeed,  be  fiilly  understood  until  the  current  of  years  has  swept  away 
the  minor  lights  which  stand  around  it,  and  left  it  burning  alone  ;  but  at  least 
the  scoff  and  the  sneer  might  be  Ushed  into  silence,  if  those  only  did  their 
duty  by  whom  it  is  already  perceived.  And  let  us  not  think  that  our  unw«iiii- 
ness  has  no  effect  on  the  work  of  the  master.  I  could  be  patient  if  I  thoaght 
that  NO  effect  was  wrought  on  his  noble  mind  by  the  cry  of  the  populace ;  bu^ 
scorn  it  as  he  may,  and  does,  it  is  yet  impossible  for  any  human  mind  to  hold 
on  its  course,  with  the  same  energy  and  life,  through  the  oppression  of  a  per- 
petual hissing,  as  when  it  is  cheered  on  by  the  quick  sympathy  of  its  feUow-men.* 
It  is  not  in  art  as  fn  matters  of  political  duty,  where  the  path  is  clear  and  the 
end  visible.  The  springs  of  feeling  may  be  oppressed  or  sealed  by  the  want 
of  an  answer  in  other  bosoms,  though  the  sense  of  principle  cannot  be  blonted 
except  by  the  individual's  omm  error ;  and  though  the  knowledge  of  what  is 
right,  and  the  love  of  what  is  beautiful,  may  still  support  our  great  painter 
through  the  languor  of  age — and  Heaven  grant  it  may  for  years  to  come — ^yet 
we  cannot  hope  that  he  will  ever  cast  bis  spirit  upon  the  canvass  with  the  same 
freedom  and  fire  as  if  he  felt  that  the  voice  of  its  inspiration  was  waited  for 
among  men,  and  dwelt  upon  with  devotion.  Once,  in  rader  times,  the  work 
of  a  great  painter  *  was  waited  for  through  days  st  bis  door,  and  attended  to 
its  place  of  deposition  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  hundred  cities ;  and  paintinc  rose 
from  that  time,  a  rainbow  upon  the  Seven  Hills,  and  on  the  t^resKd  heists  of 
Fl^sole,  guiding  them  and  lighting  tbem  for  ever,  even  in  the  stillness  of  their 
decay.     How  can  we  hope  that  England  will  ever  win  for  herself  sach  a  crown, 

*  Cimabna.  The  quarter  of  tJie  town  is  yet  named,  from  the  rqoiciag  of  that  day, 
Borgo  Alt^;ri.< 

'  [The  bauk  of  clond  in  the  "Sacrifice  of  Isaac"  is  spoken  of  above,  p.  37J^  ^ 
"  a  ropy,  tough-looldug  wreath."    On  this  the  reviewer  commented.] 

•  ["We  agree"  (wrote  the  Chronicle)  "with  the  writer  in  almost  every  word  he 
says  about  this  threat  artist ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  when  he  is  aone  from  anion* 
□s,  his  memory  will  receive  the  honour  due  to  his  uvinv  genius?'  (y,  with  *i^ 
passsge  tite  postscript  (above,  p.  631),  written  in  June  1861.] 

«  fCE  A  Joj/Jbr  Ever,  %  26.] 

'  {The  picture  thai  honoured  was  that  of  the  Virgin,  panted  for  the  Church  <^ 
Santa  Maria  Novella,  where  it  now  hangs  in  the  Rucellai  Chapel.  "This  work  was 
an  object  of  so  much  admiration  to  the  people,  .  .  .  that  it  was  carried  in  solemn  pro- 
ceaiioii,  with  the  soond  of  trumpets  and  other  festal  demooatmtions,  from  the  house  of 
Cimalnie  to  the  church,  he  himself  b^ug  highly  rewarded  sad  honoured  for  it  It 
is  farther  reported,  and  may  be  read  in  certain  records  of  old  painters,  that  wliilst 
Cimabue  was  painting  this  picture  in  a  garden  near  the  gate  of  San  Retro,  King 
Charles  the  Elder,  of  Aqjou,  passed  throufh  Floroice,  aod  £e  autkoritiee  of  tiie  atf, 
among  other  nwrka  of  respect,  conducted  him  to  see  the  picture  of  (Smabue.  \VlieD 
this  work  was  shown  to  the  king,  it  had  not  before  been  seen  by  any  one ;  wherefoie 
all  the  men  and  women  of  Florence  hastened  in  great  crowds  to  admire  it,  Tn»Mny  ^ii 
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while  tho  works  of  her  highest  inteliecta  *re  tet  for  the  pointing  of  the  finger 
and  the  Mrcutn  of  the  tongue,  and  the  tole  reward  for  the  deep,  eAmeet,  holy 
labour  of  a  devoted  life,  is  the  weight  of  atone  upon  the  trampled  gnve,  where 
the  vein  «nd  idle  crowd  will  come  to  wonder  how  the  brushes  are  mimicked  in 
the  marble  above  the  dust  of  him  who  wielded  them  in  vain  P 
I  hare  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Yoar  most  obedient  servant, 
Thi  Author  of  "  Modirn  Painters." 


a.    ART  CRITICISM  > 
[To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Artut  and  Amateur't  AfogostiK."] 


Sir, — Anticipating,  with   much   interest,  four  reply  to   the   candid   aod 

dnest  inquiries  of  your  unknown  correspondent,  Matilda  Y.,*  I  am  led  to 

hope  that  you  will  allow  me  to  have  some  share  with  you  in  the  pleasant  task 


of  confirming  an  honest  mind  in  the  truth.  Subject  always  to  your  animad- 
version and  correction,  so  far  as  I  may  seem  to  you  to  be  led  astray  by  my 
peculiar  love  for  the  works  of  the  artist  to  whom  her  letter  refcn,  I  yet  trust 
that  in.  most  of  the  remarks  I  have  to  make  on  the  points  which  have  per- 
plexed her,  I  shall  be  expressing  not  only  your  own  opinions,  but  those  of 
every  other  accomplished  artist  who  is  really  acquainted — and  which  of  our 

possible  demonstaations  of  delight  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  rejoidng 
In  this  occurrence,  ever  afterwards  called  that  place  Borgo  Allegri ;  and  thu  name  it 


bss  since  retained,  although  in  procem  of  time  it  became  enclosed  within  the  walls  of 
the  dty  "  (Vasari,  lAvu  ^  Paintert.  Bohn's  edition.  London,  IBJtO.  VoL  L  p.  41). 
Ilik  well-known  anecdote  may  also  be  found  in  Jameson's  Earig  ItaUan  Painfnv, 


>  [From  7^  Artiit  and  Amateur't  Magaxme  (edited  bf  K,  V,  RippingiUe),  January 
1844,  pp.  280-287.     Reprinted  in  Arrow*  <^the  Chact,  1880,  vol.  L  pp.  14-36.] 

*  [Tois  letter,  though  not  in  form  a  reply  to  criticisms  upon  Modem  Painter*,  is  so 
in  hct;  and  as  furthermore  it  deals  with  several  matteri  touched  upon  in  the  first 
volume.  It  Is  here  included.  Ruskin  wrote  the  letter,  as  the  following  extracts  from 
his  Diary  show,  in  December  1843  :— 

"Dee.  1,  1843. — Blackgoardlj  letter  in  Art  Union  and  interesting  one  in 
Riprangilie'i  thing,  to  be  ans»ered~-the  last  at  great  length.     Working  hard 
all  oay.    Dee,  2. — A  bad,  hard-working  day,  nth  my  letter ;  till  I  see  the 
result,  I  cannot  tell  if  a  good  one.     Dee.  4. — Finished  and  sent  off  my 
letter." 
Ilie  letter  was  in  raplv  to  one  signed  (ostensibly  or  really)  "  Matilda  Y.,"  printed  in 
The  Arti*t  and  AttuUut'*  Magazine,  p.  286,  December  1843,  and  rebtiog  to  the  opposite 
opinions  held  by  different  critici  of  the  worka  of  Turner,  which  were  praised  by  some 
as  "beautlfid  and  profoundly  truthful  representadons  of  nature,"  "legitimate  deduc- 
tions of  a  mighty  fntelleet,  from  a  long  course  of  scientific  practice, '  whilst  others 
declared  thsm  to  be  "  dreary  creations  ofa  distempered  vision  and  a  disordered  mind/* 
"executed  without  end,  aim,  or  prindple."     "May  not  these  contradictions,"  wrote 
the  correspondent,  in  the  passage  alluded  to  by  Ruskin,  "be  in  a  great  measure  the 
rMult  of  extreme  ignorance  of  art  in  the  great  mass  of  those  persons  who  take  upon 
themselves  the  offlM  of  critics  and  reviewers?    Can  any  one  be  a  Judge  of  art  whose 
judgment  is  not  founded  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  nature?    It  is  scarcely  possible 
that  a  mere  knowledge  of  pictures,  however  extensive,  can  qualify  a  man  for  the 
ardooDS  and  respondbw  duties  of  public  criticiBm  of  art"] 
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Eoylith  nusten  !■  not? — with  the  noble  syatem  of  poetiy  and  philosophj' 
which  hM  been  put  forth  on  canrui,  during  the  last  Ibrtj  yesn,  by  the  great 
painter  who  has  [»etented  us  with  the  almoat  unparalleled  example  of  a  nun 
winning  for  himiclf  the  unanimons  plsudita  of  hia  generation  and  time,  and  then 
^^f^"g  them  away  like  duat,  that  he  may  build  his  monument — sere  perennlns.' 
Your  correspondent  herself,  in  saying  that  mere  knowledge  of  picbett 
cannot  qualify  a  man  for  the  office  of  a  critic,  has  touched  the  first  source  a£ 
the  scfaismB  of  the  present,  and  of  all  time,  in  questions  of  pictorial  merit. 
We  are  overwhelmed  with  a  tribe  of  critics  who  are  fully  imbued  with  evciy 
kind  of  knowledge  which  is  useful  to  the  picture-dealer,  but  with  n<me  that  is 
important  to  the  artist.  They  know  where  a  picture  hat  been  retouched,  bat 
not  where  it  aught  to  have  been ;  they  know  If  it  has  been  injured,  but  not 
if  the  injury  is  to  be  regretted.  They  are  unquestionable  authorities  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  panel  or  the  canrass,  to  the  varnish  or  the  vehicle, 
while  they  remain  in  entire  ignorance  of  that  which  the  vehicle  conTeyi. 
They  are  well  acauainted  with  the  technical  qualities  of  every  master's  touch ; 
and  when  their  aiscrimi nation  fails,  plume  themselves  on  indisputable  tradi- 
tion, and  point  triumphantly  to  the  documents  of  pictorial  genealogy.  But 
they  never  go  qtaie  tu  enough  back ;  they  stop  tme  step  short  of  the  real 
original ;  they  reach  the  human  one,  but  never  the  Divine.  Whatever,  under 
the  present  system  of  study,  the  connoisseur  of  the  gallery  may  learn  or  know, 
there  is  one  thing  he  does  not  know, — and  that  is  nature.  It  is  a  pitiable 
thing  to  hear  a  man  like  Dr.  Waagen,*  about  to  set  the  seal  of  his  approbstioOf 

*  [See  aliave,  Introduotion,  p.  zxxiii.] 

*  [GosUv  Frindrich  Waag«n,  Dlroctor  of  the  Berlin  Gallery  from  183!!  until  his 
death  in  IBflS,  He  wai  the  author  of  various  works  on  art,  atnonffst  them  one  entitled 
Work*  ^Art  ani  AriUU  in  St^kmi  (London,  1838),  which  is  that  alluded  to  here. 
Hie  passaKB  quoted  canclndea  a  description  of  his  "first  attempt  to  navigate  the 
watei^  V*-™i  'ii  ■  voysgs  from  Hsmborg  t«  the  London  Docks  (voL  L  p.  13).  Hi* 
eriticum  of  Tomer  may  be  found  in  the  same  work  (vol.  fi.  p.  SO),  where,  commenting 
cm  Turner's  'fishermen  endeavourinif  to  put  their  fiah  on  board,  then,  as  now,  in  the 
IpUery  of  Bridf^water  House  (No.  I^),  and  which  was  rajnted  as  a  rival  to  tba  gtesrt 
sea-sbmnofVandevelde,  he  writes,  tbat  "In  the  tnitli  of  clouds  and  waves"  ...  it  is 
inArior  to  that  piotnre,  compared  with  which  "It  appears  like  a  succeisfid  piece  of 
Mene-p^nting,  The  grsat  crowd  of  amateurs,  who  ask  nothing  more  of  the  ar^  wiH 
always  &r  prefer  1>imer^s  [ricture."  Rusldn  had  been  reading  the  book  at  thia  time, 
as  appean  rrom  the  following  notes  in  hli  Diary : — 

"SuK.  21, 1843. — Not  so  much  done  to.day,  except  that  J  have  had  the 
BitisfBetion  of  finding  Dr.  Wsagen — of  such  mighty  name  as  a  conooisBenr — 
a  moat  donble-dyed  aM  .  .  . 

"^m.  27. — .  .  .  Got  a  good  deal  out  of  Waacen,  bat  he  is  an  intolaisUa 
fool— )!Wid  authority  only  in  matters  of  tradition. 
Dr.  Waagen  revised  and  re-edited  his  book  in  a  second,  entiUed,  "IVeasarta  of  Art  in 
Great  Britain"  (l&M),  In  which  these  passages  are  repeated  wiUi  sli|riit  verbal  attera- 
tions  (vol,  L  p.  3,  vol  ii.  p.  SS).  In  this  work  he  acknowUdgea  his  irnoranee  <t 
Turner  at  the  time  the  first  was  written,  and  gives  s  high  estimate  of  his  genins. 
"Buildings,"  be  writes,  "he  treats  with  peculiar  felidty,  while  the  sea  in  vat  most 
varied  aspects  Is  equally  subservient  to  his  magic  brush."  He  adds,  that  but  for  one 
deficiency,  the  want  of  a  sound  technical  basis,  he  "ehould  not  bentate  to  recognfaa 
'l^Ime^  as  the  greatest  landscape  painter  of  all  time."  With  regard,  however,  to  the 
above-named  picture,  it  may  be  remembered  that  Raskin  has  himself  instanced  it  as 
one  of  the  marine  pictures  which  Turner  spoiled  by  Imitation  of  VandevcM& 
(i*re-AipA(Ml£ti«m,  %  37.)  For  another  reference  to  Waagen,  see  Modem  PatHUn, 
voL  iv.  eh.  V.  3  1.] 
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4yr  the  bnnd  of  hii  reprolmtian,  on  aU  the  pictures  in  oar  Uand,  cxwesslng 
his  inripk)  attoniahmeDt  oa  his  first  acqiuiDtance  with  the  >e«.  "For  the 
/lr»i  time  I  nndentood  the  tnitfa  of  their  pictures  (Backhuysen's  aitd  Van  de 
Velde'i,)  and  the  refined  art  with  whidi,  by  Interrening  daihei  of  •anshine, 
near  or  at  a  distance,  and  cJUpr  fo  ammaie  Ae  icme,  they  produce  sneh  a 
chamiiiig  Tsiietj  on  the  surface  of  the  sea."  For  the  bst  time ! — and  yet  this 
gallerj-tMed  judge,  this  diacrtminator  of  coloured  shreds  and  canvass  patdies, 
-wiio  has  oo  ides  bow  ships  animate  the  sea,  until — charged  with  the  fttes  of 
the  Rojral  Academy — be  Tentures  hig  loTalnable  penmi  fran  Rotterdam  to 
C3*«enwleh,  will  walk  up  to  the  woA  vS  a  man  whose  brow  b  hard  with  the 
*pmj  of  a  hundred  storms,  and  characterise  it  as  "  wanting  in  truth  of  dooda 
«k1  wares"  !  Atas  for  Art,  while  soch  judges  sit  enthroned  on  their  spathy 
to  the  beautifiil,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  trtte,  and  with  a  canopy  of  cannas 
between  them  and  the  *kj,  and  a  wall  of  tradition,  which  may  not  be  broken 
through,  concealing  from  them  the  horixon,  hurl  their  daricened  Terdiets 
sffsinst  the  w<vks  of  men,  whose  night  and  noon  bare  been  wet  with  the  dew 
m  heaven, — dwelling  on  the  deep  sea,  or  wandering  among  the  solitary  places 
of  the  earth,  until  they  hare  "made  the  mountains,  waves,  and  skies  a  part  of 
them  and  of  their  souls." 

When  Information  so  narrow  Is  yet  the  whole  stock  in  trade  of  the  highest 
muthoriUes  of  the  day,  what  are  we  to  expect  from  the  lowest  ?  Dr.  Waagen 
i»  a  most  favourable  spedmen  of  the  tribe  of  critics ;  a  man,  we  may  suppose, 
impartial,  above  all  national  or  party  prejudice,  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
that  half  of  his  subject  (the  technical  half)  which  is  all  we  can  reaaonably 
expect  to  be  known  by  one  who  has  been  trained  in  the  painting-room  instead 
of  in  the  fields.  No  authority  is  more  incontrovertible  in  all  questlonB  of  the 
genuineness  of  old  pictures.  He  has  at  least  the  merit— not  common  among 
those  who  talk  most  of  the  old  masters — of  knowing  what  b«  doet  admire,  and 
will  not  fall  into  the  same  raptures  beft>re  an  execrable  copy  as  before  the 
original.  If,  then,  we  find  a  man  of  this  real  judgment  in  those  matters  to 
wrhlch  his  attention  has  been  directed,  entirely  fnaipable,  owing  to  his  ign» 
ranee  of  oatore,  of  estimatfng  a  modem  picture,  what  ean  we  hope  firam  thos* 
lower  critics  who  are  unacquainted  even  with  thoae  technical  characters  wfaldi 
they  have  opportunities  of  learning  ?  What,  for  Instance,  are  we  to  anticipate 
from  the  sapient  Inenbratloos  of  tne  critic — for  some  years  back  the  dl^raoe 
of  the  pages  of  Blackwood — ^who  In  one  breath  displays  bis  knowledge  of 
nature,  by  styling  a  painting  of  a  furse  bush  in  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent 
a  specimen  oi  the  "high  pastoral,"  and  In  the  next  his  knowledge  of  Art,  by 
faiformlng  ns  that  Mr.  Lee  "reminds  him  of  Gainsborough's  best  manner,  but 
is  Inferior  to  bim  In  composition  "  ! '  Wc  do  not  mean  to  say  anything  a^insl 
Mr.  Lce['s  pictures] ;  but  can  we  forbear  to  smile  at  the  hopeless  innocence  of  the 
man's  novitiate,  who  could  be  reminded  by  them  of  landscapes  powerful  enough 
In  odour  to  take  their  place  beside  those  of  Rembrandt  or  Rubens  i  A  little 
attention  will  soon  convince  your  correspondeot  of  the  utter  futility  or  false- 
hood of  the  ordinary  critiqueB  of  the  press ;  and  there  could,  I  believe,  even 
at  present,  be  little  doubt  in  her  mind  as  to  the  fitting  answer  to  the  ones- 
tioD,  whether  we  are  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  accomplished  artist  or  of^  the 
common  newsmonger,  were  it  not  for  a  misgiving  which,  be  she  conadoui  of 

I  [Sea  the  pra&c«  to  ths  laeond  edition  of  Modtm  AMnv  (above,  p.  IB).  For 
tb«rafSTWiostoth«"UgkpastorBl"ia«£fa«ft«Mtf,i;M.0U.,  p.  IDS.] 
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It  or  not,  ia  prolMUy  floating  in  her  mlndj — whether  that  can  realljr  be  grmt 
Art  which  has  no  influence  whataoerer  on  the  multitude,  and  ia  appreciable 
onljr  by  the  initiated  few.  And  this  ii  the  real  questioa  of  difficnl^.  It  ii 
eaay  to  prove  that  inch  and  such  a  critic  Is  wrong ;  but  not  so,  to  pove  that 
what  everybodj  dialikei  is  righL  It  is  fitting  to  pay  respect  to  Sir  Augnstna 
Callcott,  but  f«  it  BO  to  take  hii  word  against  all  the  world  t  > 

This  inquiry  requires  to  be  followed  with  peculiar  caution ;  for  by  settins 
at  defiance  the  judgment  of  the  public,  we  in  some  sort  may  appear  to  jnatify 
that  hoat  of  petty  scribblers,  and  contemptible  painten,  who  in  all  time  have 
used  the  same  plea  tn  defence  of  their  rejected  works,  and  have  received  fn 
consequence  merdleu  chaatisemeDt  from  contemporary  and  powerful  aatbns 
or  painters,  whose  reputation  was  as  unireraal  as  it  was  just.  "  Mes  ouvrages," 
■aid  Rubens  to  his  challenger,  Abraham  Janssens,  "out  iti  exposes  en  Italie, 
et  en  Espagne,  sans  que  j'aie  re^u  la  nouvelle  de  lenr  condanmation.  Vons 
n'avei  qa'A  soumettre  Ics  v6trea  k  la  mime  dpreuve."*  "Je  di&c,"  sayi 
Boileau,  "tons  les  amateurs  les  plus  m^contenta  du  public,  de  me  dter  an  ban 
livre  que  le  public  ait  jamais  rebate  A  moins  qu'ils  ne  mettcnt  en  ce  rang  lenr 
^rits,  de  la  bont6  desquels  euz  seuls  sont  persuade"  * 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  question  is  caused  by  the 
amblffuity  of  this  word — the  "public."  Whom  does  it  include  ?  People  cjoai- 
tlnuJ^ly  forget  that  there  is  a  teparait  public  for  every  picture,  and  Ux  cTeiy 
book.  Appealed  to  with  reference  to  any  particular  work,  the  public  is  that 
class  of  persona  who  possess  the  knowledge  which  it  presupposes,  and  &t 
faculties  to  which  It  ia  addressed.  With  reference  to  a  new  editioD  of 
Newton's  Pme^iia,  the  "public"  means  little  more  than  the  Royal  Sode^. 
With  reference  to  one  of  Wordsworth's  poems,  it  means  all  who  have  hearts. 
With  reference  to  one  of  Moore's,  all  who  have  passions.  With  reference  to 
the  worics  of  Hogarth,  it  means  those  who  have  worldly  knowledge, — to  the 
works  of  Giotto,  thoae  who  have  religious  faith.  Each  work  must  be  tested 
exclusively  by  the  liat  of  the  partiatlar  public  to  whom  it  is  addresKd.  We 
will  listen  to  no  comments  on  Newton  from  people  who  have  no  mathematical 
knowledge ;  to  none  on  Wordsworth  from  those  who  have  no  hearts ;  to  nooe 
on  Giotto  from  those  who  have  no  religion.  Therefore,  when  we  bave  to 
feim  a  judgment  of  any  new  work,  the  qneaticm  "  What  do  the  public  say  to 
It  f "  ia  indeed  of  vital  importance ;  but  we  must  always  inquire,  first,  who  are 
iit  public?  We  must  not  submit  a  treatise  on  moral  philosophy  to  a  conclave 
of  horse-jockeys,  nor  a  work  of  deep  artistical  research  to  tbe  writers  fiw  tbe 
Art  Uniim. 

lie  public,  then,  we  repeat,  when  refierred  to  with  respect  to  a  particular 
w<nk,  consist  only  of  those  who  have  knowledge  of  its  subject,  and  are 
possessed  of  the  fuulties  to  which  it  is  addressed. 

>  [Matilda  Y.,  aflemfiBiTiiig  to  varionshostilscritieismaof  Tamer,  had  gone  on  to 
say  uat  on  the  other  hand,  "  Sir  Augustus  Callcott  (on  visiting  a  cert^n  eoliection) 
made  tbe  most  obvious  diitinctioa  in  his  preference  and  admintion  of  the  works  ^ 
Turner,  speakios-of  them  as  Instsnces  of  a  beautify  and  profbnndly  truthful  rapreaen- 
tstion  of  nature."] 

■  [Abraham  Janssens,  in  his  jeslousy  of  Rubens,  proposed  to  him  that  tbey  ahoold 
each  paint  a  picture,  and  submit  the  rind  works  to  the  decisiou  of  the  public  Raskin 
tfivea  Rubens  reply,  the  tenor  of  wbich  may  be  found  in  any  life  of  the  artiat — (St9 
Hasselt's^w^otre  de  Aui«lu  (Brussels,  1&40),  p.  iS,  from  which  Ruskin  quotes;  Deacamps, 
vol.  Lp.  304;  Walfole's  Aiucdott*  qf  Paititing,  Bobn's  octavo  edition,  ^  306}.] 

'  [Pre&ce  to  the  Oeuwt*  Dicerttt  du  8r.  BeUeau  DapreoMx  (Paris,  1701).] 
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If  it  fail  of  touching  that,  the  work  is  «  bad  one;  but  it  in  no  degree 
militates  againet  it  that  it  is  rejected  by  those  to  whom  it  does  not  appeaL 
To  whom,  then,  let  at  ask,  and  to  wkal  public  do  the  works  of  Turner  appeal  ? 
To  those  only,  we  reply,  who  have  profound  and  disciplined  acquaintance  with 
nature,  ardent  poetical  feeling,  and  keen  eye  for  colour  (a  faculty  far  more 
rare  than  an  ear  for  music).  They  are  deeply-toned  poems,  intended  for  all 
'who  love  poetry,  but  not  for  those  who  delight  in  mimickries  of  wine-glasses 
«nd  nutshells.  They  are  deep  treatises  on  natural  phenomena,  intended  for 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  such  phenc»nena,  but  not  for  those  who,  like  the 
painter  Barry,  are  amaied  at  finding  the  realities  of  the  Alps  grander  than  the 
imaginattons  of  Salvator,  and  assert  that  they  saw  the  moon  from  the  Mont 
Cenis  foor  times  as  big  as  usual,  "  from  being  so  much  nearer  to  it " !  *  And 
they  are  studied  melodies  of  exquisite  colour,  intended  for  those  who  have 
perception  of  colour ;  not  for  those  who  fancy  that  all  trees  are  Prussian  green. 
Then  comes  the  question.  Were  the  works  of  Turner  evtr  rejected  by  any 
person  possessing  even  partially  these  qualifications?  We  answer  boldly, 
never.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  universally  hailed  by  (A»  public  with  an 
enthusiasm  not  undeserving  in  appearance — at  least  to  those  who  are  debarred 
firom  sharing  in  it,  of  its  usual  soubriquet — the  Turner  mania. 

Is,  then,  the  number  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  truth  of  nature 
so  limited  ?  So  it  has  been  asserted  by  one  who  knew  much  both  of  Art  and 
Nature,  and  both  were  glorious  in  his  country.! 

"in.  OA  itimn  fUtSaaai  S»fipmw<n  iro^Cf  o^-t. 

lO.  ndnper,  i1nna,<il(13dr«r  l^of  M*"^*'' 

m.  Ol  iroXXo/. 

Za  Elffl  S*  oCrat'  ol  tltint  Ti\i}Bh,  ol  iroXXci ; 

in.    ot  87™." 

— Hnvua  Matok. 

*  His  is  a  ■inyii')«f  instsDce  of  the  profound  ignorance  of  landseqw  in  which  gmrt 
and  intellectual  painteia  of  the  human  form  may  remsin ;  an  ignorsaoe,  which  com- 
monly renders  thor  remarks  on  landscspe  painting  nugatory,  if  not  &lse.' 
t  Plato. — "  Bippbu.    Men  do  not  commonly  •s}'  so. 

BeavlM.    Who  do  not  my  so,— those  who  know,  or  those  who  do  not 

know? 
HippUM.    The  multitude. 

SoeraUt.    Are  than  the  multitude  acquainted  with  truth  f 
Bippiai.    Certain^  act." 
ne  answer  is  put  into  the  mouth  ^  the  sophist ;  but  put  as  an  setabliShed  &et, 
whieh  ha  cannot  poMbly  deny.* 

'  [The  amasemont  of  the  painter  is  underrated  : — "  You  will  believe  me  much 
nearer  heaven  upon  Mount  Cenis  than  I  was  before,  or  shall  probably  be  agahi  for  some 
timfc  We  passed  this  mountain  on  Sunday  last,  and  about  sevai  in  the  morning  were 
near  the  top  ot  the  road  over  it,  on  both  sides  of  which  the  moontain  rists  to  a  very 
grsat  height,  yet  so  high  were  we  in  the  valley  between  them  that  the  moon,  which  was 
above  the  horison  of  the  mountBins,  appeared  at  least  five  times  as  big  us  luual,  and 
much  more  dirtlnctly  marked  than  I  ever  saw  it  through  some  very  good  telescopee." 
—letter  to  Edmund  Burke,  dated  Turin,  Sept.  24,  1766  ( Work*  tfJamt*  Bairrs,  R.A., 
2  vols.,  quarto  (Londtm,  ISM),  voL  i,  p.  JS8).  For  other  references  to  Barry,  see  above, 
pp.  82,  146,  311.1 

■  [Him^  Hqor,  284  E.  For  another  citation  from  the  same  dlalogoe,  see 
■bove,  p.  oO.] 
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Now,  we  ue  not  indioed  to  go  quite  bo  far  u  thii.  There  are  many  rafajecti 
with  respect  to  which  the  maltitnde  are  cognixMit  of  trnth,  or  st  least  of 
Mme  truth ;  and  those  subject*  majr  be  generally  eharacterlied  as  every  Hung 
which  materially  concemB  themselves  or  their  Interests.  The  pabUc  are 
aoquainted  with  the  nature  of  their  own  putloas,  and  the  point  of  tb«jr 
own  calamitiei, — can  Isugh  at  the  weaknets  they  feel,  and  weep  at  tJie 
miseries  they  have  experienced ;  but  all  the  sagacity  they  possess,  be  it  how 

EMt  soerer,  will  not  enable  them  to  judge  of  likeness  to  that  irtiieb  they 
re  never  seen,  nor  to  acknowledge  principles  on  which  they  have  never 
reflected.  Of  a  comedy  or  a  drama,  an  epigram  or  a  ballad,  thn  are  judges 
from  whom  there  is  no  appeal ;  but  not  of  the  representation  of  heta  whkk 
they  have  never  examined,  of  beauties  which  they  have  never  loved.  It 
is  not  sufficient  that  the  facts  or  the  features  of  nature  be  aroand  na^  while 
they  ore  not  within  us.  We  may  walk  day  by  day  through  grove  and 
meadow,  and  tcareely  know  more  concerning  them  than  is  known  by  Unl 
and  beut,  that  titc  one  has  shade  for  the  head,  and  the  other  softneas  for 
die  foot  It  to  not  true  that  "the  eye,  it  cannot  choose  bat  see,"  onleaa  we 
obey  the  following  condition,  and  go  forth  "in  a  wise  pasalveness," >  five  from 
that  plague  of  our  own  hearts  which  brings  the  shadow  of  oarselvea,  and  the 
tumult  of  our  petty  interests  and  impatient  passions,  acroos  the  light  and  cairn 
of  Nature.  We  do  not  sit  at  the  feet  of  our  mistress  to  listen  to  her  teadiing ; 
but  we  seek  her  only  to  drag  from  her  that  which  may  suit  oar  porpooe,  to  see 
in  her  the  confjimstion  of  a  theory,  or  find  in  her  fuel  for  our  [Kide.  Nay,  do 
we  often  go  to  her  even  thus  f  Have  we  not  rather  coose  to  take  to  oar> 
selves  the  full  weight  of  Wordsworth's  noble  appeal — 

"  Vain  pleuure*  of  lozurioiu  life  I 
For  srer  with  yourselves  at  sbifs, 
lliraiigh  town  and  country,  both  derangad 
By  affectations  interchanged, 
And  all  the  perisliaUe  gauds 
That  heaven-daserted  msn  applauds. 
Wlien  will  your  haplMs  patrons  learn 
To  watch  and  ponder,  to  diseem 
Tlie  freshnesi,  the  etomal  yooth 
Of  admiration,  sprang  from  tnth. 
From  besutv  infinitely  growing 
Upon  a  mind  with  love  o'erCoinng : 
To  sound  the  depthi  of  every  art 
That  seeks  its  wisdoni  through  the  hoart  ?  "  * 

When  will  they  leom  It  ?  Hardly,  we  fear,  in  this  age  of  steam  oixl  iron, 
luxury  and  selfishness  We  grow  more  and  more  ortincial  day  by  day,  and 
see  less  and  less  worthiness  in  those  pleasures  whidt  bring  with  them  n» 
morbid  excitement,  in  that  knowledge  which  affords  us  no  opportuni^  of  di^ 
play.  Your  correspondent  may  rest  assured  that  those  who  do  not  «ar«  Ar 
natnre,  who  do  not  love  her,  cannof  see  her.  A  few  of  her  phenomena  lie  ott 
the  Surface ;  the  nobler  number  lie  deep,  and  are  the  reword  of  watching  and 

*  [Wordsworth :  Pomnt  qfSemimeiU  and  S^hetim,  i.  "  Bxpoatnlation  and  So^y.**] 
■  [Jfimorioi;!  qfa  Tow  in  Beotland,  1814,  liL  "  BAulon."] 
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of  thought  The  artist  n*^  choose  whuA  he  will  render:  no  hnmui  vt 
cmn  render  both.  If  he  pkint  the  lurfMS,  he  will  catch  the  crowd ;  If  he 
paint  the  depth,  he  will  be  admired  only — but  with  how  deep  and  fervent 
admiration,  none  but  they  who  feel  it  can  tell — by  the  thoughtful  and  ob- 
•errant  few. 

There  are  some  admirable  obaerratioiu  on  thia  subject  in  your  December 
munber  ("  An  Evening's  Gossip  with  a  Painter  " ') ;  but  there  is  one  drcum- 
stsuice  with  respect  to  the  works  of  Turner  which  yet  further  limits  the 
Dumber  of  their  admirers.  They  are  not  prosaic  statements  of  the  phenomena^ 
of  nature, — they  are  statements  of  them  under  the  influence  of  ardent  fteling ;  j 
they  are,  in  a  word,  the  most  fervent  and  real  poetiy  which  the  English  natioq/ 
is  at  present  producing.  NoWj  not  only  is  this  proverbially  an  age  in  which 
poetry  is  little  cared  tor;  but  even  with  those  who  have  most  love  of  it,  and 
moat  need  of  it,  it  requires,  especially  if  high  and  philosophical,  an  attuned, 
quJet,  and  exalted  frame  of  mind  for  its  enjoyment ;  and  if  dragged  into  the 
midst  of  the  noisy  interests  of  «vety-day  life,  may  euUy  be  made  ridlcolons  or 
offenrive.  Wwdsworth  recited,  by  Mr.  Wakley,*  in  the  House  of  Cranmons, 
in  the  middle  of  a  financial  debate,  would  soimd,  in  all  probability,  very  like 
Mr.  Wakley's  own  verses.  Wordsworth,  read  in  the  sUnness  of  a  mountain 
hollow,  has  the  force  of  the  mountain  waters.  What  would  be  the  effect  of 
•  passage  of  Milton  recited  in  the  middle  of  a  pantomime,  or  of  a  dreamy 
itanaa  of  Shelley  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  ?  Are  we  to  judge  of  the  night- 
ingale by  hearing  it  sing  in  broad  daylight  in  Cheapside  t  For  just  such  a 
ji^gment  do  we  form  of  Turner  by  standing  before  his  pictures  in  the  Royal 
Aeademy.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  the  public  never  seem  to  suspect  that 
there  may  be  a  poetry  in  painting,  to  meet  which,  some  preparation  of 
sympathy,  some  harmony  of  circumstance,  is  required ;  and  that  it  is  just  as 
impossible  to  see  half-a-doien  great  pictures  as  to  read  half-a-doaen  great 
poems  at  the  same  time,  if  their  tendendea  or  their  tones  of  feeling  be  con- 
tfary  or  discotdant  Let  ns  imagltte  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  mind 
of  any  man  of  feeling,  to  whom  an  eager  fHend,  deslrons  of  Impressing  upon 
him  the  merit  of  different  poets,  should  read  successively,  and  without  a 

>  [See  n«  Artttt  mtd  Amalmr't  MaffOMiiu,  f.  MS.  He  article  named  was  written 
in  dnologne,  and  in  the  nsasags  alluded  to  *'  Falette,"  an  artist,  points  out  to  his 
companion  " Chatworthy,  who  rcprssants  the  mneral  public,  tkst  "next  to  the 
highest  anthoritiaa  In  Art  are  tha  pure,  natural,  untainted,  highly  educated,  and 
intalligmt  fim."  The  ammant  it  oontlniied  over  soma  pages,  but  althourii  the 
Ihgmmhm  la  not  now  resdi^  aesessible.  It  will  not  ba  thoo^t  aaesaary  to  go  farther 
into  the  disonssioa] 

*  (Mr.  TkMWB  WaUey  <l7Sft-1862),  at  this  time  M.P.  for  Fhisbnry,  and  ooronar 
tor  Mtddlesax.  UewaathafDundaroftheZoMM*,  and  took  a  deep  Interest  in  medicine, 
wUeh  he  at  vat  time  ntaetised.  Tin  alloaioa  here  is  to  Wakley's  spaeoli  in  oppeaing 
the  seooDd  leading  of  tha  Ctqtyright  Bill  on  April  «>  18U.    He  ridiculed  the  eUma  of 


authors,  and  recited.  In  IlluBtratfon,  Wordsworth's  "  I  met  Louisa  In  the  slw 

the  lines  "  To  a  fiatterly."    "  If  they  give  a  poet,"  he  said,  "  an  eveni^  sky,  daw. 

daliieB,  rasss,  and  a  rivnwt,  he  might  make  a  very  respsc table  poem.    Why,  — ^  -  '- 


asMtdo  itl"    WlMrempen,  an  hon.  member  ezclalmed,  "Trjit" 

It.^  MMnad  WakU*.   ('and  thaM  /nolntinr  tn  Marutkton-MiltiM^  ia 


'hadtried 


It,^  r^feined  WaUey,  "and  there  (potaiting  to  Mtmokton-Hibies)  ia  an  honourable 
gentlamaD  who  has  tried  it  and  isa  peat  of  the  first  water.  He  thonghl^  however,  that 
a  sosmbet  of  soeiety  mi^t  eaploy  Us  talents  to  mneh  better  sdvantsge  then  in  the 
compodtion  of  sack  produetlons  ai  ke  had  quoted."] 
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paiue,  the  following  pungei,  in  whleh   lie  wmething  of  the   prtnthng 
cbuacter  of  the  woriU  of  six  of  our  greatest  modem  utista : — 


"  His  hair,  hb  lise,  his  mouth,  hi*  luga, 

Show'd  he  1TM  nane  o'  Scotland'!  doogt, 

But  whatpit  aome  plaee  &r  abroad 

Whar  Muon  gang  to  fish  fitr  ood." ' 
Mjutrnt. 

"  Far  in  the  horiMn  to  the  north  appear'd 

From  tkirt  to  skirt,  a  fiery  regioiL  stretched 

In  battailous  aspect,  and  nearer  view 

Bristled  with  upright  beams  innumerahle 

Of  rigid  spears,  and  helmets  throng'd,  and  shields 

Various,  with  boastful  argument  portraj'd." 
WlLKIB. 

"  The  risln'  moon  began  to  glow'r 
The  distant  Cuaaock  hills  out  owre ; 
To  oonnt  her  horns,  iri'  a'  my  pow'r, 

1  set  mfsel' ; 
But  whether  she  had  three  or  fowr, 
I  eouldpa  tell.' 
EaaTLAKi, 

"And  then,  who  tell'st  me  to  A>rget, 
Tlij  looks  are  wan,  thine  eyes  are  wet" 

"  Ye  mariners  of  England, 

M'fao  guard  our  native  aeas, 

Whose  flag  has  brsTed  a  thousand  jean 

The  battle  and  the  breeie." 
TnurBK. 

"The  point  of  one  white  star  is  quivering  stiD, 

Deep  in  the  orange  light  of  widening  &wn. 

Beyond  the  purple  mountains.    Through  a  obaaro 

Of  wind-divided  mirt  the  darker  lake 

Reflects  it,  now  it  fadea  :  it  gleanu  agun. 

As  the  waves  fall,  and  as  the  burning  threads 

Of  woven  cloud  unravel  in  pale  air, 

lis  lost !  and  through  yon  peaks  of  eloudlike  snow 

Hie  roseate  sunlight  quivera"' 

Precisely  to  such  advantage  as  the  above  passages,  lo  placed, 
e  the  works  of  any  painter  of  mind  seen  In  the  Academy.     Ncme 


*  It  will  be  felt  at  once  that  the  more  ai 


IS  and  higher  passagea  generally  sidfor 


most     But  Stanfield,  little  as  it  may  be  thought,  suffisn  grievously  in  the  Academy, 
juat  as  the  fine  pasaage  from  Camgbell  Is  rnined  by  its  poeitlon  between  the  peiieet 


tenderness  of  Byron  and  Shelley,    "nie  more  vulgar  a  picti 
Academy. 


e  is,  the  better  it  b 


>  ^he  referencee  to  this  and  the  five  pasaagea  following  are  (1)  Bama,  "TIm 
TwaDogs";  (ZS  MUton,  "Paradise  Lost,'^  vlTO;  (3)  Bums,  "Death  and  Doetw 
Hornbook";  (4)  Byron,  "Hebrew  Helodiee,"  "Oh I  snatched  away  in  beaaty's 
bloom  "  ;  (5)  Campbell ;  and  (6)  Shelley,  "  Prometheus  Unbound,"  Act  li.  Se.  1.] 

'  [For  another  oomparison  of  Shelley  with  Turner,  see  above,  p.  964,  smd  qf.  tsL  ti. 
of  Uodem  PaktUn,  sec.  iL  eh.  iv.  g  laj 
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nunc  tiutn  Tnniei's,  which  are  not  only  interfered  with  by  the  pnMklc  pictures 
tfmind  them,  but  nentraliBe  each  other.  Two  works  of  his,  side  bj  side, 
destfOf  tmA  other  to  a  dead  certainty,  for  each  ia  ao  vast,  so  complete,  lo 
demandant  of  every  power,  so  sufficdent  for  every  desire  of  the  mind,  that  it 
is  utterly  impossible  for  two  to  be  comprehended  together.  Bach  must  have 
the  undivided  intellect,  and  each  is  destroyed  by  the  attraction  of  the  other; 
and  it  is  the  chief  power  and  might  of  these  pictures,  that  they  are  works  for 
the  closet  and  the  heart — ^works  to  be  dwelt  upon  separately  and  devotedly, 
aod  then  chiefly  when  the  mind  is  in  its  highest  tone,  and  desirous  of  a 
beauty  which  may  be  food  for  its  immortality.  It  is  ttie  very  stamp  and 
ewtfnce  of  the  purest  poetry,  that  it  can  only  be  so  met  and  understood ;  and 
that  the  clash  of  common  interests,  and  tbe  roar  of  the  selfish  world,  must  be 
hnshed  about  the  heart,  before  it  can  bear  the  still,  small  voice,  wherein  rests 
the  power  communicated  from  the  Holiest* 

Can,  then, — will  be,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  final  inquiry  of  your  correspond- 
entg^-can,  then,  we  ordinary  mortals, — can  I,  who  am  not  Sir  Augustus  Call- 
cott,  nor  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  ever  derive  any  pleasure  from  works  of 
this  lofty  character?  Heaven  forbid,  we  reply,  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 
Nothing  more  is  necestaiy  for  the  appreciation  of  them,  than  that  which  is 
necessary  for  the  appreciation  of  any  great  writer, — the  quiet  study  of  him 
with  an  humble  heut.  There  are.  Indeed,  technical  qualities,  difficulties  over^ 
come,  and  principles  developed,  which  are  reserved  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
artist ;  but  these  do  not  add  to  the  influence  of  the  picture.  On  the  contrary, 
we  must  break  through  its  charm,  before  we  can  comprehend  its  means,  and 
"murder  to  dissect."  The  picture  is  intended,  not  for  artists  alone,  but  for 
all  who  love  what  it  portrays  ;  and  so  little  doubt  have  we  of  the  capacity  of 
all  to  understand  the  works  in  question,  that  we  have  the  most  confident 
expectation,  within  the  next  fifty  years,  of  seeing  the  name  of  Turner  placed 
on  tbe  same  Impregnable  height  with  that  of  Shakspeare.'  Both  have  com- 
mitted  errors  of  taste  and  judgment.  In  both  it  is,  or  will  be,  heresy  even  to 
feel  those  errors,  so  entirely  are  they  over-balanced  by  the  gigantic  powers  of 
whose  impetuosity  they  are  the  result.  So  soon  as  tbe  public  are  convinced, 
by  the  maintained  testimony  of  high  authority,  that  Turner  is  worth  under^ 
standing,  they  will  tiy  to  understand  him ;  and  if  they  tiy,  they  can.  Nor 
are  they,  now,  as  is  commonly  thought,  despised  or  defied  by  him.     He  has 

*  "  Although  it  is  in  verse  that  tbe  most  cooRummate  skill  In  oompoaition  is  to 
be  looked  for,  aod  all  the  artifices  of  language  displayed,  yet  it  is  in  vetse  only  that 
we  throw  off  tbe  yoke  of  the  irorld,  and  are,  as  it  were,  prinleged  to  ntter  our  deepest 
and  holiest  feelings.  Poetry  in  this  respect  may  be  ouled  the  salt  of  the  earth.  We 
express  in  it,  and  receive  in  it,  sentiments  for  which,  were  it  not  for  this  permitted 
medium,  the  usages  of  the  world  would  neitlier  allow  utterance  nor  acceptance." — 
Sottthejft  OMiqttUt.'  Such  allowaaoe  is  never  made  to  the  painter.  In  him,  ins^ra- 
tion  ia  called  insanity,— in  him,  the  sacred  fire,  possession. 


^  ["This  Turner,  of  whoni  you  have  known  so  little  while  he  was  living  amoi 

1'ou,'will  one  day  take  his  place  beside  Shakspeare  and  Verulam,  in  the  anni^  of  ti 
igbt  of  Enfflaud."     See  Lectunt  on  ATchitecture  awt  FainUng  (I8A4),  g  101.] 


*  [Sir  Thoma*  Men ;  or,  Cotloquut  on  the  Proffrt**  and  Pratpeelt  qf  Society.  Colloquy 
ziv.  (vol.  ii.  p.  390,  in  Murray's  edition,  1820).  Ruskin  had  at  this  time  heen  reading 
the  book  "with  much  pleasure"  (Diary,  Dec  4,  1S43).] 
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too  much  respect  fin  them  to  endeavour  to  pUase  them  t^  ftliehood.     He  i 
Dot  win  fw  hinuelf  a  hearing  by  the  betrajvl  (rf  his  n 


Final^,  then,  we  would  recommend  jroor  cornqxHtden^  fint,  to  dtrert 
nenelf  of  every  atom  of  lingering  reipect  or  resazd  for  the  common  critienm 
of  the  pnat,  and  to  bold  fast  by  the  authority  of  Callcott,  Chantrey,  Laudsect, 
and  Stanfield ; '  and  this,  not  because  we  would  have  her  tlamthfy  subject  to 
any  authwity  but  that  of  ber  own  eyes  and  reascKi,  but  becanse  we  iroald  not 
have  her  blown  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,*  before  she  has  eoDrinoed 
her  reason,  or  learned  to  use  her  eyes.  And  if  she  can  draw  at  all,  let  ber 
make  careful  studies  of  any  natural  objects  that  may  happen  to  coaie  in  her 
way, — sticks,  leaves,  or  stones, — and  of  distant  atmospheric  effects  ou  groups 
of  objects;  not  fw  the  sake  of  the  drawing  itself,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
powers  of  attention  and  accurate  observation  which  thus  only  can  be  culti- 
vated. And  let  her  make  the  study,  not  thinking  of  this  artist  or  oi  that; 
not  conjecturing  what  Harding  would  have  done,  or  Staafield,  or  Callcott,  witii 
her  subject ;  not  trying  to  draw  in  a  bold  style,  en  a  free  style,  or  any  other 
style ;  but  drawing  tut  she  tea,  as  far  as  may  be  in  her  power,  earnestly, 
Uthfully,  uoselectingly ;  and,  which  is  perhaps  the  more  difficult  task  of  the 
two,  not  drawing  what  she  does  Mot  see.  Oh,  if  people  did  but  know  how 
many  lines  nature  titggertt  without  thoitimg,  what  different  art  should  we  hare ! 
And  let  ber  never  be  discouraged  by  ill  success.  She  will  seldmn  have  gained 
more  knowledge  than  when  she  most  feels  her  failure.  Let  her  use  eveiy 
opportunity  of  examining  the  works  of  Turner ;  let  her  try  to  copy  them,  then 
try  to  copy  some  one  eUe's,  and  observe  which  presents  most  of  that  kind  of 
difficulty  which  she  found  in  copying  nature.  Let  her,  if  possible,  extmd  her 
acquaintance  with  wild  natural  scenery  of  every  kind  and  chiisracter,  en- 
deavouring in  each  species  of  scenery  to  distinguish  those  features  which  are 
expressive  and  harmonious  from  those  which  are  unaffecting  or  incongruoqa ; 
and  after  a  year  or  two  of  such  discipline  as  this,  let  her  judge  for  herseIC 
No  autbori^  need  then,  or  can  then,  be  very  influential  with  her.  Her  own 
pleasure  in  works  of  true  greatness  *  will  be  too  real,  too  instinctive,  to  be 
persuaded,  or  laughed  out  of  her.  We  bid  her,  therefore,  heartily  good-qteed, 
with  this  final  warning : — Let  ber  beware,  in  going  to  nature,  of  taking  with 
hOT  the  commonplace  dogmas  or  dicta  of  Art  Let  her  not  look  for  what 
is  like  Titian,  or  like  Claude,  for  composed  form,  or  arranged  chiaroscnro ;  bvt 
believe  that  everything  which  God  has  made  is  beautJfol,  and  that  everything 
which  nature  teaches  Is  true.  Let  her  beware,  above  everything,  of  that 
wicked  pride  which  nukes  man  think  he  can  dignify  God's  glorious  creations, 
or  exalt  the  majesty  of  His  universe.      Let  her  be  humbly  we  repeat,  and 

*  We  bave  not  Huf&ciently  expressed  oar  concurrence  in  the  opinioii  of  her  friend, 
that  Turner's  modem  works  are  nis  greatest  His  early  ones  are  nothing  but  amiJi- 
fications  of  what  othert  hare  dooe,  or  hard  vtudiei  of  every-day  truth.  Hb  latv 
works,  no  one  but  himself  could  have  conceived :  they  sre  the  result  of  the  most 
exalted  tmaginstion,  acting  vrlth  the  knowlRdge  acquired  by  nuam  of  his  former 

>  [All  cited  by  Matilda  Y.  as  admirers  of  Tamer.] 

*  [Epheslans,  iv,  14 :  "  esrried  abont  with  every  wind  of  doetiine."] 

'  [Qr.  above,  p.  xxxiii.  n.,  and  prefocs  to  ed.  3,  p.  63.] 
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carnert.     Tnitb  wu  never  sealed,  if  w  tought     And  aoi»  more  we  bid 
good-apted  in  the  word*  of  our  poet-moralist : — 

"BnouKb  of  Science  and  of  Art: 
BmI  up  theM  barren  learee ; 
Come  forth,  and  bring'  with  7011  a  heart 
That  watches,  and  receives."' 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  bumble  servant. 

The  Authob  or  "Modern  Painters." 


8.    REFLECnONS  IN  WATER* 

[To  ilu  EdUor  of"  The  Jrtut  and  Amateui'i  Magaane."] 

Sib, — The  phenomena  of  light  and  shade,  rendered  to  the  eye  \>y  the  sur- 
ftce  or  substance  of  water,  are  so  intricate  and  so  multitudinous,  that  had  I 
wished  fully  to  investigate,  or  even  fully  to  state  them,  a  volume  instead  of  a 
page  would  have  been  required  for  the  task.  In  the  paragraphs*  which  I 
devoted  to  the  subject  I  expressed,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  laws  which 
are  of  most  general  application — with  which  artists  are  indeed  so  universally 
familiar,  that  I  conceived  it  altogether  unnecessary  to  prove  or  support  them  : 
but  since  I  have  expressed  them  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  I  cannot  afford  to 
have  any  of  those  words  missed  or  disregarded ;  and  therefore  when  I  say  that 
on  clear  water,  near  the  eye,  there  is  no  shadow,  I  must  not  be  understood  to 
mean  that  on  ntuddt/  w&ter,  Jar  from  the  eye,  there  is  no  shadow.  As,  how- 
ever, your  correspondent  appears  to  deny  my  position  in  toto,  and  as  many 
persons,  on  their  first  glance  at  the  subject,  might  be  inclined  to  do  the  same, 
you  will  perhaps  excuse  me  for  occupying  a  page  or  two  with  a  more  explicit 
statement,  both  of  facts  and  principles,  than  my  limits  admitted  in  the  Modem 
Paiitiert. 

>  [Wordsworth :  Pcenu  qf  Smtiment  and  B^fhcHmt,  il.  " 
(1798).  being  the  companion  poem  to  that  quoted  above,  p.  1 
ahonla  read,  "  Close  up  these  barren  leaves."] 

*  [From  The  Artid  and  Amaleut't  MagoMne  (edited  by  E.  V.  Ripmnj^e),  February 
1844,  pp.  314-319.  Beprinted  in  Arrtnm  qf  the  Chaoe,  1880,  vol.  1.  pp.  283-298.  In 
the  first  edition  of  Uodem  PainUrt  (p.  622,  above)  it  was  stated  that  "the  horizontal 
lines  cast  by  clouds  upon  the  sea  are  not  tfaadowi,  but  reflections" ;  and  that  "on 
clear  water  near  the  eye  there  can  never  be  even  the  appearance  of  shadow."  Iliis 
statement  being  questioned  in  a  letter  to  the  Art  Chion  Journal  (November  1843), 
and  that  letter  being  itself  criticised  in  a  review  of  Modem  Painter*  in  The  Artiit  and 
Antateur'*  Maganiu,  p.  262  (December  1843),  there  appeared  In  the  lastnamed 
periodical  two  lett^  upon  the  subject,  of  which  one  was  from  J.  H.  Haw,  the 
correspondent  of  the  Art  Union,  and  the  other — that  reprinted  here — a  reply  from 
"  The  Author  of  Modem  PtHntere."  Rusldn  wrote  it  (as  a  note  in  his  Diary  shows)  on 
Jan.  10,  1844.] 

'  [lie  passages  in  Modem  Painter*  referred  to  in  this  letter  were  connderably 
altered  and  enl^ged  in  later  editions  of  the  work ;  the  original  version  is  here  given 
atpp.  R80-fi27.] 
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F[nt,  for  the  experimenUl  proof  of  m^  aueition  that  "  on  dear  water,  near 
the  eye,  there  is  no  shadow." '  Your  correspondent's  trial  with  the  tab  it 
somewhat  cumbrous  and  laconvemeat ; '  «  &r  more  simple  experiment  will 
settle  the  matter.  Fill  a  tumbler  with  water ;  throw  into  it  a  narrow  «tr^  of 
white  paper ;  put  the  tumbler  into  sansbine ;  dip  your  finger  into  the  water 
between  the  paper  and  the  sun,  so  as  to  thn>w  a  shadow  acron  the  p^per  and 
on  the  water.  .The  shadow  will  of  course  be  distinct  on  the  paper,  bnt  OTt  tbe 
water  absolutely  and  totally  invisible. 

This  simple  trial  of  the  fact,  and  your  expUnation  of  the  j^ndple  givcm  In 
your  nioth  Number,*  are  sufficient  proof  and  explanation  of  ray  assertian;  and 
if  your  correspondent  requires  authority  as  well  as  ocular  demonatistian,  he 
has  only  to  ask  Stanfield  or  Copley  Fielding,  or  any  other  good  painter  of  aen : 
the  latter,  indeed,  was  the  person  who  first  painted  out  £e  fact  to  me  when 
a  boy.  What  then,  it  remains  to  be  determined,  are  those  lights  and  diades 
on  tne  aea,  which,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  and  because  they  ^ipear  ndi  to 
the  ordinary  observer,  I  have  spoken  of  as  "  horisontal  lines,'  and  which  Imve 
every  appearance  of  being  cast  by  tbe  clouds  like  real  shadows  ?  I  in»aglneJ 
that  I  Dad  been  sufficiently  explicit  on  this  subject  both  at  pages  390  and 
36s  :  *  but  your  correspondent  appears  to  have  confused  himself  by  inaccnntely 
receiving  the  term  thadon/  as  if  it  meant  darkness  of  any  kind ;  where«a  my 
second  sentence— "  evety  darknetM  on  water  is  reflection,  not  shadow," — might 
have  shown  him  that  I  used  it  in  its  particular  sense,  as  meaning  the  absence 
of  potiiive  light  on  a  visible  surface.  Thus,  in  endeavouring  to  suppmrt  his 
assertion  that  the  shadows  on  the  sea  are  as  distinct  as  on  a  grass  field,  he 
sayi  that  they  are  so  by  contrast  with  the  "light  refitcUd  frcKu  its  polished 
surface;  "  thus  showing  at  once  that  he  has  been  speaking  and  thinking  all 
along,  not  of  shadow,  but  of  the  absence  of  reflected  light — an  absence  wlddt 
is  no  more  shadow  than  the  absence  of  the  image  of  a  piece  of  white  paper  in 
a  mirror  is  shadow  on  the  mirror. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  one  of  terms  rather  than  of  things ;  and  before 
proceeding  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  make  your  correspondent  under- 
stand thoroughly  what  is  meant  by  tbe  term  shadow  as  opposed  to  tlut  of 


Let  us  stand  on  the  sea^ore  on  a  cloudless  night,  with  a  full  moon  over 
the  sea,  and  a  swell  on  the  water.  Of  course  a  long  line  of  splendour  will 
be  seen  on  the  waves  under  the  moon,  reaching  from  the  horixon  to  oar  Teiy 
feet  But  are  those  waves  between  the  moon  and  us  actual^  more  illuminated 
than  any  other  part  of  the  sea  ?  Not  one  whit  The  whole  surface  of  the  ae* 
is  under  the  same  full  light,  but  the  wares  between  the  moon  and  us  arc  the 
only  ones  which  are  In  a  position  to  reflect  that  light  to  our  eyes.     Tbe  sea 

'  [8  9,  p.  S21,  above.] 

*  [See  fhe  Artiit  and  AmcUur'i  Magatiitt,  p.  313,  where  the  author  of  the  letter, 
to  which  this  is  a  reply,  adduced  in  support  of  bis  views  the  followiuf  experiment, 
via.  :  to  put  a  tub  filled  with  dIbbt  water  m  the  sunlight,  and  then  takmg  an  opaque 
screen  with  a  hole  cut  in  it,  to  place  tbe  tame  in  sacD  a  poaitloD  aa  to  intereept  the 
light  Mling  upon  the  tub.  Then,  be  argued,  cover  the  hole  over,  and  tbe  tub  will  be 
in  shadow ;  uncover  it  Sfain,  and  a  patch  of  lifbt  will  fall  on  the  water,  proving  that 
water  is  itot  "  insuaceptihle  of  light  as  well  as  ■hBdow."] 

'  [In  the  review  at  Modem  PaMen  mentioned  abovej 

*  [Of  the  first  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  Modem  PahUan.  The  paswgM  will  be 
found  in  this  ed.  at  pp.  £21,  fiSO.] 
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on  both  aidet  of  tluit  path  of  light  is  in  peifeet  duknon — almost  bUck.  But 
ia  it  so  hma  ahadow  ?  Not  lo, — for  there  la  oothing  to  intercept  the  moon- 
li^t  from  it :  it  ia  ao  from  poaiti«i,  becwiaa  it  caoiiot  reflect  any  o£  the  raja 
which  fall  on  it  to  our  eyoa,  but  reflecta  instead  the  dark  vault  of  the  night 
aky.  Both  the  ilarkneas  and  the  light  on  it,  therefiwe — and  they  are  as 
violentljr  contraated  aa  may  well  bo— are  nothing  but  reflectfona,  the  whole 
sur&ce  of  the  water  being  under  one  blase  of  moonlight,  entirely  unshaded 
by  any  int^eniog  otijeet  whatsoever.^ 

Now,  then,  we  can  uodenitand  the  canas  of  the  chiaroscuro  of  the  sea  by 
dqrlight  with  lateral  sun.  Where  the  siudight  reaches  the  water,  every  rip|de, 
wave,  or  swell  reflecta  to  the  eye  from  some  of  its  planea  either  the  image  of 
the  sun  or  some  portion  of  the  neighbouring  bright  sky.  Where  tbe  ckmd 
interposes  between  the  sun  and  sea,  all  these  luminous  reflections  are  pre- 
vented, and  tbe  raised  planes  of  the  waves  reflect  only  the  dark  under-surface 
of  the  cloud ;  and  hence,  by  the  multiplicaticm  of  the  images,  spaoes  of  light 
and  shade  are  produced,  which  Ue  on  the  sea  precisely  in  the  position  of  reel 
or  pontiTe  lights  and  shadows — correaponding  to  the  outlines  of  the  clouds — 
laterally  cast,  and  therefore  seen  in  addition  to,  and  at  the  same  time  with, 
the  ordinary  or  direct  reflection,  vigorously  contrasted,  the  lights  being  often 
a  blase  of  gold,  and  the  shadows  a  darit  leaden  grey ;  and  yet,  I  repeat,  th^ 
are  no  more  real  lights,  or  real  shadows,  on  the  sea,  than  the  image  of  a  black 
coaA  is  a  shadow  on  a  mirror,  or  the  image  of  white  paper  a  li^t  upon  it. 

Are  there,  then,  no  shadows  whatsoever  upon  the  sea?  Not  so.  My 
iinaiiiliim  is  simply  that  there  are  none  on  clear  water  near  the  eye.  1  shall 
Iniedy  state  a  few  of  the  circnmstancea  which  give  rise  to  real  shadow  in 
distant  eflecL 

I,  Any  admiiture  of  opaque  colouring  matter,  as  of  mud,  chalk,  or  powilered 
gvanite,  renders  water  capable  of  distinct  shadow,  which  is  cast  on  the  earthy 
and  solid  partidea  suapended  in  the  liquid.  None  of  the  seas  on  our  south- 
eastern coast  are  so  clear  as  to  be  absolutely  Incapable  of  shade  ;  and  the  Csint 
tint,  though  scarcely  perceptible  to  a  near  observer,'"'  is  sufficiently  manifest 
when  seen  in  large  extent  from  a  distaiiee,  especially  when  contrasted,  oa 
your  correspondent  Bays,  with  reflected  lights.  This  was  one  reason  for  my 
introdndng  the  words — "near  the  eye." 

There  is,  however,  a  peculiarity  in  the  appesrances  of  such  shadows  which 
requires  especial  notice.  It  is  not  merely  the  trauspsrency  of  water,  but  its 
polished  surface,  snd  consequent  reflective  power,  which  render  It  incapable 
of  shadow.  A  perfectly  opaque  body,  if  its  power  of  reflection  be  perfect, 
leceives  no  shadow  (this  I  shall  presently  prove) ;  and  therefore,  in  any  lustrous 
body,  the  incapability  of  shadow  is  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  reflection. 
Now  tbe  power  of  reflection  ia  water  varies  with  the  angle  of  the  impinging 
ray,  being  of  course  greatest  when  that  angle  ia  leaat :  and  thus,  when  we  look 
along  the  water  at  a  low  angle,  its  power  of  reflection  maintains  iu  incapability 

*  Of  oonrae,  if  water  be  perfeetly  foal,  like  that  of  the  Rhine  or  Arve,  it  reeeivaa 
a  shadow  nearly  as  w^  aa  mud.  Yet  the  soooeeding  obaemtiona  on  ita  refleetlve  power 
are  ap^ieabls  to  it,  even  in  this  state. 

>  [It  may  be  worth  notinn  that  the  optical  delusion  above  explained  ia  described  at 
aMne  Uogth  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spenoer  (The  ShiOjf  ^  aocieiogy,  1874,  p.  101),  as  ona  of 
the  commonest  instancea  «f  popular  Ignoraaee.] 
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itf  shadoir  to  a  eouidenble  extent,  ia  spite  of  its  containing  smpended  opaque 
mstt^ ;  whereas,  when  we  look  domt  upon  water  from  a  height,  aa  we  then 
reeeiTe  from  it  oalj  nyt  which  have  fallen  on  it  at  a  large  angle,  m  gnat 
nnmber  of  those  rays  are  unreflected  from  the  snr&ce,  but  penetrate  beneath 
the  surface,  and  are  then  reflected  *  from  the  aoapended  ^laque  matter :  thos 
rendering  shadows  dearij  visible  which,  at  a  small  angle,  would  have  beea 
altMcther  unperceived. 

fl.  But  it  is  not  merelj  the  presence  of  opaque  matter  which  renders 
shadows  visible  on  the  sea  seen  from  a  height.  The  cjb,  when  elevated  above 
the  water,  receives  nj»  reflected  from  the  bottom,  of  which,  when  near  tht 
water,  it  is  insensible.  I  have  seen  the  bottom  at  seven  fathoms,  so  that  I 
could  count  its  pebbles,  fWm  the  cliffs  of  the  Cornish  coast ;  and  the  broad 
effect  of  the  light  and  shade  of  the  bottom  is  discernible  at  enormous  depths. 
In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  sa;  at  what  depth  the  rays  returned  from  the  bcAtom 
become  absolutely  ineffective — perhaps  not  natil  we  get  fairly  out  into  bhie 
water.  Hence,  with  a  white  or  sandy  shore,  shadows  forcible  enough  to  afiotd 
conspicuous  variety  of  colour  may  be  seen  from  a  height  ai  two  or  three 
hundred  feet 

III.  The  actual  colour  of  the  sea  Itself  is  an  important  cause  of  shadow 
in  distant  effect.  Of  the  ultimate  causes  of  local  colour  in  water  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  my  total  Ignorance,  for  I  believe  Sir  David  Brewster  him- 
self has  not  elucidated  them.'  Every  river  in  Switserland  has  a  different  fane. 
The  Lake  of  Geneva,  commonly  blue,  appears,  under  a  fresh  brecae,  striped 
with  blue  and  bright  red ;  and  the  hues  of  coast-sea  are  as  varions  as  thoae 
of  a  dolphin ;  but,  whatever  be  the  cause  of  their  variety,  their  intensi^  i^ 
of  course,  dependent  on  the  presence  of  sunlight  The  sea  under  shade  is 
commonly  of  a  cold  grey  hue ;  in  sunlight  it  is  susceptible  of  vivid  and  ex- 
quisite colouring :  and  thus  the  f(»mB  of  clouds  are  traced  oa  its  sorfisce,  not 
by  light  and  shade,  but  by  variation  of  colour, — by  greys  opposed  to  gntata, 
blues  to  rose-tints,  etc.     All  such  phenomena  are  chiefly  visible  bom  a  hei^^t 

*  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  there  Krs  two  kinds  of  refleclioa, — one  fireitt 
poliiiied  bodies,  giving  back  nys  of  light  unaltered  ;  the  other  from  unpotiahed  bodia^ 
giving  back  rays  of  light  altered.  By  the  one  reflsetion  we  see  the  imBgei  of  oQtsr 
objarti  on  the  surface  of  the  raffaeting  object ;  by  the  othsr  wa  are  made  aware  of 
that  surface  itseIC  The  differeooe  between  these  two  kinds  of  reflection  haa  not 
been  well  worked  by  writers  on  optics;  but  the  great  distinction  between  them  is, 
that  the  rough  body  reflects  most  ray*  when  the  angle  at  which  the  nys  impinge  is 
larsest,  and  the  polished  body  when  the  angle  ia  smallest.  It  ii  the  raflecbon  &om 
polished  bodies  exclurively  which  I  niuallj  indicate  by  the  terra  ;  and  that  from  rough 
bodies  1  commonly  distingiiisb  as  "  positive  li^ht ; "  but  ss  I  have  here  nsed  the  tMm 
in  its  genetal  seusev  tbe  explanation  of  tfae  distinction  beoomea  neccsoM-y.  All  l%fat 
and  shade  on  matter  is  caused  by  reflection  o(  some  kind ;  and  the  distinction  made 
throughout  this  paper  between  reflected  and  positive  light,  and  between  reai  and 
pseudo  ahsdpw,  is  nothing  more  than  the  distinction  between  two  kinds  of  reflection. 

I  believe  some  of  Bouguer's'  experiment*  have  been  rendered  inseeuiate, — not  in 
their  general  result,  nor  in  ratio  of  quantities,  bat  in  the  qnsntities  tbamBalvee,^iy 
the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  the  two  kinds  of  lefleeted  rays. 

>  [StmRai^a'aEnguiriMontiMCaiuetqftheOokmr^thtWattr^tlmRkimiimt), 
aad  the  note  thereto  appended  in  Vol  I.  p.  193.] 

*  [Pierre  Boaguer  (1699-1708),  author  of,  amongst  other  works,  the  TruiU  iOftifat 
tur  ia  EfnodoHaa  as  la  Irumijtv.] 
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and  A  dittuice ;  and  thus  fnmiabed  me  with  Kdditi<nul  reasoni  for  introdudag 
the  wordi — "  near  the  ere." 

IV.  Local  colour  ia,  boverer,  the  cause  of  oae  beautiful  kind  of  chiaroBcum, 
visible  when  we  are  close  to  the  water — shadows  caat,  not  on  the  waves,  bat 
through  them,  as  through  mistj  air.  When  a  wave  Is  raited  so  as  to  let 
the  sunlight  through  a  portion  of  its  body,  the  contrast  of  the  transparent 
obryBopraBe  green  of  the  illuminated  parts  with  the  darkness  of  the  shadowed 
b  exquisitely  beaatifuL 

Hitherto,  however,  I  have  been  speaking  chiefly  <tf  the  troMponM^  of 
water  as  the  source  of  its  incapability  of  shadow.  I  have  still  to  demonstrate 
the  effect  of  its  polished  surface. 

Let  your  correspondent  pour  an  ounce  or  two  of  quicksilver  Into  a  flat 
white  saucer,  and,  throwing  a  strip  of  white  paper  into  the  middle  of  the 
mercury,  as  before  into  the  water,  interpose  an  upright  bit  of  stick  between 
it  and  tiie  sun  :  he  will  then  hare  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  shadow  of  the 
sticsk  sharply  defined  on  the  paper  and  the  edge  of  the  saucer,  while  on  the 
intermediate  portion  of  mercury  It  will  be  totally  invisible.*  Mercury  ia  a 
perfectly  opaque  body,  and  its  incapablUty  of  shadow  Is  entirely  owing  to  the 
perfection  of  its  polished  surface.  Thus,  then,  whether  water  be  c(H)sida«d 
as  transparent  or  reflective,  (and  according  to  its  position  It  is  one  or  the  other, 
or  partially  both — for  in  the  exact  denee  that  it  it  the  one,  it  Is  turf  the  other,) 
it  is  equally  incapable  of  shadow.  But  as  on  distant  water,  so  also  on  near 
water,  when  broken,  pseudo  shadows  take  place,  which  are  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  the  aggregates  of  reflections.  In  the  illuminated  space  of  the  wave, 
from  every  plane  turned  towards  the  sun  there  flashes  an  Image  of  the  son ; 
in  the  wn-illatninated  space  there  is  seen  on  every  such  plane  only  the  dark 
image  of  the  interposed  body.  Every  wreath  of  the  foun,  every  jet  of  the 
spray,  reflects  in  the  sunlight  a  thousand  diminished  suns,  and  refracts  their 
lays  Into  a  thousand  colours;  while  in  the  shadowed  parts  the  same  broken 
puts  of  the  wave  i^ipear  only  In  dead,  cold  white ;  and  thus  pseudo  shadows 
are  caused,  occupying  the  position  of  real  shadows,  defined  in  portimta  of  their 
edge  with  equal  sfaa^ness ;  and  yet,  I  repeat,  they  are  no  more  real  shadows 
than  the  image  of  a  piece  of  black  cloth  is  a  shadow  on  a  mirror. 

But  your  correspondent  will  say,  "  What  does  it  matter  to  me,  or  to  the 
artist,  whether  they  are  shadows  or  not  f  They  are  darkness,  and  they  supply 
the  place  of  shadows,  and  that  Is  all  I  contend  for."  Not  so.  They  do  not 
supply  the  place  of  shadows ;  they  are  divided  from  them  by  this  broad  dis> 
tfnction,  that  while  shadow  causes  uniform  deepening  of  the  ground-tint  in 
the  objects  which  it  affects,  these  pseudo  shadows  are  merely  portions  of  that 
ground-tint  itself  undeepened,  but  cut  out  and  rendered  conspicuous  by  flashes 
of  light  irregularly  disposed  around  it.  The  ground-tint  both  of  shadowed 
and  illamined  parts  is  prcdsely  the  same — a  pure  pale  grey,  catching  as  it 
moves  the  hues  of  the  sky  and  clouds;  but  on  this,  in  the  illumined  spaces, 
there  &11  touches  and  flashes  of  intense  reflected  light,  which  are  absent  in  the 
shadow.  If,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  consider  the  wave  as  hung  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  lamps,  irregularly  disposed,  the  shape  snd  extent  of  a 
shadow  on  that  wave  will  be  marked  by  the  lamps  being  all  put  out  within  Its 
influence,  while  the  tint  of  the  water  itself  is  entirely  unaffected  by  It 

*  The  mercury  most  of  course  be  perfectly  clean. 
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The  mrks  of  SUnfield  will  nipplj  jowt  cormpoodent  with  perfect  mad 

admirable  illustnitioiu  of  this  principle.  His  water-tiDt  is  equally  clear  and 
liminoiu  whether  in  •unahine  or  shade ;  but  the  whole  liutre  of  the  illumined 
parts  is  attaiaed  by  bright  isolated  touches  of  reflected  lighL 

The  works  of  Turner  will  sapplj  us  with  still  more  striking  examples, 
eapedallj  in  cases  where  sUatlng  snnbeama  are  cast  from  a  low  ran  aloog 
braakers,  when  the  shadows  will  be  found  in  a  state  of  perpetual  tranaitioM, 
now  defined  for  an  instant  on  a  mass  of  foam,  then  knt  in  an  internal  of 
smooth  water,  then  cwning  through  the  body  of  a  transparent  wave,  then 
pawing  off  into  the  air  upon  the  dust  of  the  sptay — mpplying,  as  they  do  ia 
nature,  exhanstless  c»mbtnations  of  ethereal  beau^.  From  Turner's  habit 
of  choosing  for  his  subjects  sea  mueh  broken  with  foam,  the  shadows  in  bis 
works  are  more  otaiqticiiona  than  in  Stanfield's,  and  nuty  be  studied  to  greater 
advantage.  To  the  wodu  of  these  great  painters,  those  of  Vandevclde  may 
be  opposed  for  instances  of  the  impossible.  The  black  shadows  of  thia 
latter  painter's  near  waves  supply  ns  with  innumerable  and  most  illustrative 
examples  of  everything  which  sea  shadows  are  not. 

Finally,  let  me  recommend  your  correspondent,  if  he  wishes  to  obtain 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  effects  cif  shadow  on  water,  whether  calm  or  agitated, 
to  go  through  a  systematic  examination  of  the  works  of  Turner.  He  will 
find  «wty  phenomenoD  of  this  kind  noted  in  them  with  the  moat  exquisite 
fidelity.  'The  Alnwick  Caitle,^  with  the  shadow  of  the  bridge  cast  on  the 
dull  surface  of  the  moat,  and  mixing  with  the  reflection,  is  the  most  fii^inh**! 
pieee  of  water-painting  with  whi^  I  ami  acquainted.  Some  of  the  recent 
Venlcea  have  uorded  exquisite  instances  of  the  change  of  colour  in  water 
eanaed  by  shadow,  the  illumined  water  being  transparent  and  green,  while 
in  the  shade  it  loses  its  own  colour,  and  takes  the  blue  of  the  sky. 

But  1  have  already,  sir,  occupied  far  too  many  of  your  valuable  pages, 
and  I  must  close  the  subject,  although  hundreds  of  points  occur  to  me  which 
I  have  not  yet  illustrated.*  The  discussion  respecting  the  Grotto  of  Capri 
ia  somewhat  irrelevant,  and  I  will  not  enter  upon  it,  as  thousands  of  lawa 
re^ie^ing  light  and  colour  are  there  brought  into  play,  in  additicw  to  the 
water's  fncspability  of  shadow.'  But  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  the 
Newtonian  principle,  which  your  correspondent  enunciates  in  condnaioD,  ia 
the  very  oomm  of  the  incapability  of  shadow  which  he  disputes.  I  am  not, 
however,  writing  a  treatise  on  optics,  and  therefore  can  at  present  do  no 
more  than  simply  explain  what  the  Newtonian  law  actually  signifies,  since, 
by  your  coireiptrndent's  enunciation  of  it,  "  pellucid  Bobstances  reflect  light 


(mly  from  their  surfaces,"  an  inexperieiiced  reader  might  be  led  to  conclude 
'*iat  opaque  bodies  reflected  light  from  something  else  than  their  surfaces. 
The  law  is,  that  whatever  number  of  rays  escape  reflection  at  the  anr&ee 


B  Navtoman  law  noticwl  below,  that  water 
rsflecta  rayi  from  both  surfscM. 


weakens  the  nyi  passing  through  its  mass,  thoogh  it  reflects  none;  and,  also,  that  it 

-     nbothsi  " 


>  [See  above,  pp.  23S,  423.] 

*  [Tbe  review  oF  Modem  PaktUert  had  mentioned  the  Grotto  of  Ca.^n,  near  Ni^es, 
■a  "  a  ra^  beautiful  illostratioa  of  the  peat  quantity  of  light  admitted  or  ooutsmed 
In  iratar,    and  on  tliis  Mr.  J.  H.  Maw  hsd  oommented.] 
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of  wnter,  p«sa  through  Us  body  without  farther  rcflcctioo,  being  thercla 
we»keDedj  but  not  reflected;  but  th*t,  where  thejr  pua  out  of  the  water 
again,  as,  for  instance,  if  there  be  aii^bubbles  at  the  bottom,  giving  an  uiider> 
surface  to  the  water,  there  a  number  of  rays  are  reflected  from  that  ander- 
surface,  and  do  not  pass  out  of  the  water,  but  return  to  the  ejre ;  thus 
causing  the  bright  luminosity  of  the  under  bubbles.  Thus  water  reflects 
from  both  its  surfaces — it  reflects  it  when  passing  out  as  well  as  when 
entering ;  but  it  reflects  none  whatever  from  its  own  interior  mass.  If  it  did, 
it  would  be  capaUe  of  shadow. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant. 

The  Aotuok  of  "Modern  Painters." 
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1.  TO  SAMUEL  PROUT» 

Sl*f  JFibruary  [IM4J.* 

My  d«ae  Sni, — I  have  been  very  busy  lately  «t  tbe  British  Gallery,*  etc, 
or  I  should  before  hare  taken  the  priTilege  of  replyiiiA  more  fiiUy  to  yoar 
moit  gratifying  letter,"  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  I  always  hare  in  answer- 
ing your  letters,  because  you  put  me  in  a  &lse  position,  and  overwhelm  me 
with  expressions  of  deference  to  my  erode  opinions  which  give  me  great 
pain.  However,  I  am  not  going  thereby  to  be  debarred  from  uie  advantages 
I  can  derive  from  your  advice — and  so  I  have  a  question  or  two  to  ask  about 
the  subjects  of  your  last  letter, 

I  do  not  quite  understand  the  kind  of  execution  to  which  you  r^er  in  tbc 
"  favourites,"  and  I  should  like  to  know  definitely,  because  I  constantly  find 
myself  pleased  with  pictures  at  first  sight,  which,  if  I  had  them  by  me  for 
some  time,  I  should  be  the  first  to  condemn ;  and  therefore  I  am  very  diNibtfol 
of  my  judgment  of  the  works  of  painters  of  which  I  have  no  examples  od  the 
room  walls. 

Do  yon  allude  to  Harding  f  I  think  he  is  going  all  wrong  just  now, 
and  losing  himself  In  his  execution,  but  I  think  bis  execution  in  itielf  very 
wmderfiil.    I  scarcely  know  anything  with  which  I  have  been  more  imprased 

'  [ThefbUowinglettersreferinpart  toRiukln'sworkonvaLii.  orjTodem  Aintera; 
bnt  ai  they  were  written  in  reply  to  remarks  made  by  hts  friends  on  voL  L,  and  as, 
moreover,  thev  deaoHbe  tha  aim  and  spirit  of  that  earlier  work,  it  seams  lietter  to 
include  thMn  ner&] 

■  [Tha  original  of  thiatetter  is  at  Brantwood,  bound  upwitk  the  MS.  of  the  Pn&e* 
to  tbe  JVbfM  on  Proul  and  Hant  (1878).] 

*  [Date  added  from  the  postmark,  Camberwell  Green,  FeK  21,  18M.] 

*  fie.  the  exhibition  of  the  Gallery  of  firitiih  Artists  (the  gallery  of  tbe  Soeie^  of 
British  Artists)  in  Snfiblk  Street,  founded  in  1824.  On  Feb.  12,  IBM,  Ruikin  notM  in 
Us  Diary:— 

".  .  .  Went  in  with  mj  mother  to  see  Britiib  Gallery.  Brerytliing 
atrociously  bad — Duiby  worst  of — num  of  genius  indeed — what  next?  I 
must  take  oarefol  notsa  there,  howerer."] 

*  p>'or  FrouVa  opinion  of  Modem  JWnttrt,  voL  L,  see  PtvteriUi,  iL  di.  ix.  §  170 ; 
and  with  regard  to  this  letter,  see  above,  Introdnetion,  p.  xlil.  Front  had  aiqiarently 
Mt  that  the  book  was  a  little  bard  on  him,  in  comparison  whh  some  of  the  author^ 
"favourites,"] 
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tham  witfa  the  qmiel  velodty,  the  tranquil  twiftness  of  his  pencil  u  he  works. 
I  have  Kcn  mrtista  blottiiig  and  ■plashing,  fidliag  and  fiimbling  to  the  right  in 
«  moat  woaderfnl  wmy ;  but  Harding's  cool,  straightforward,  gliding,  decision 
ImprcMcd  me  exceedingly.  The  expressions  respecting  sharp-edged  rocks 
do  not  indeed  agree  with  those  of  "  softening  oatline,'  >  but  they  refer  to 
different  drcamstanees  both  of  subject  and  aim.  Nature  does  not  alwajrs 
sbow  either  hard  or  soft  lines — each  is  necessary  to  contrast  with  the  other  and 
exhibit  it.  I  have  praised  Turner  quite  as  much  for  the  sharp  edges  of  his 
shadows  as  for  the  soft  outlines  of  his  forms,  and  the  praise  of  Harding's 
execution  refers  only  to  his  rapid  attainment  of  what  he  wants  of  nature's 
severer  lines — in  their  right  places.  He  commonly  selects  subjects  which 
possess  their  sharper  qualities,  and  effects  which  induce  them ;  and  where  he 
has  even  erred  in  the  tq)plication  of  his  powers,  one  maj  still  praise  the  power 
in  itself,  and  the  execution  in  itself.  If  you  notice  the  passages  relating  to 
Harding,  I  think  you  will  find  that  I  have  rather  directed  attention  to  the 
power  of  the  parts,  than  to  the  balance  or  relations  of  the  whole.  But  you 
moat  tell  me  what  you  allude  to  more  distinctly,  and  then  I  shall  be  better 
able  to  excuse  myself,  or  shall  see  where  I  am  wrong. 

I  have  been  the  more  bold  in  praising  Harding,  because  I  know  him  to  be 
an  earnest,  industrious,  unflinching  workman,  and  never  to  Esil  Jrom  affectation 
or  Indolence.  He  never  lays  down  a  touch  without  IhinJiiiig;  he  never  la^ 
down  any  to  show  his  dexterity,  or  catch  the  eye.  He  works  with  an  image 
of  nature  in  his  mind,  which  may  be  imperfect  or  erroneous,  but  which  he  doei 
struggle  for  ardently  and  honestly,  and  if  he  ever  leaves  a  stroke  crude  and 
Taw,  it  is  because  he  fears  it  would  be  still  less  like  what  he  wanted  if  he  were 
to  retouch  it,  not  because  be  wishes  to  appear  to  do  all  be  wants  at  once.  He 
ia  going  astray  just  now  in  blots  and  body  colour,  but  he  will  come  right  again, 
I  think ;  there  is  a  fine  energy  about  him.  If  I  could  only  put  into  him  a 
little  Ceeling  like  yours  of  the  character  of  places,  and  make  nim  understand 
the  beauty  and  majestv  of  subject,  instead  of  looking  only  for  a  good  arrange- 
ment and  an  agreeable  chiaroscuro,  1  think  he  would  be  a  great  man.  I 
fear,  however,  he  has  not  depth  of  feeling  enough,  and  that  he  will  remain  the 
mere  clever  draughtsman.  I  cannot  get  him  into  anything  like  solemnity  or 
intensity :  be  puts  coal  barges  at  Venice  instead  of  gondolas,  and  sinks  the 
Alps  for  the  sake  of  a  post  and  a  cow.  Don't  show  him  this  letter,  though, 
for  I  have  derived  infinite  instruction  from  him,  and  shall  stilt ;  and  there  Is  no 
man  whose  simplicity  of  aim  and  effort  I  more  respect,  if  I  could  only  get  him 
to  draw  worse,  and  feel  more. 

1  have  been  surprised  on  looking  back  to  the  page  to  which  you  refer*  to 
see  that  you  do  indeed  cut  a  "sorry  figure  in  the  volume,"  but  you  know  you 
are  above  Canaittti  still.  However,  I  must  so  far  endeavour  to  justify  myself 
as  to  state  what  I  allude  to  as  "mannerism,"  etc.,  and  what  was  running  in  my 
head  at  the  time. 

I  have  already  said — and  I  mean  to  say  it  more  effectively — that  I  think 
yoar  drawings  the  most  characteristic,  impressive,  and  mentally  truthful  of 

'  [The  exprMsions  regarding  Hardinfc's  "shnrp-edged  rocks"  are  in  pt  ii.  see.  iv. 
oh.  iv.  §  10  (p.  47&,  above) ;  Proat  had  probably  ooutrasted  tbe  panage  with  irhat  is 
abewhsre  said  (eds.  1  and  2)  about  the  need  of  "soft  and  melting  lines"  in  certun 
ontlinss  (p.  323,  above).] 

*  [See  above,  pLli,  sec,  i.  oh.  vii.ge(eds,  1  and  2),  p.  268.  The  reference  to  Prout's 
"  mannerism  "  ia  in  the  note  to  that  passage.] 
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may  «rcliitectuntl  pointings  of  the  day.  I  find  they  retain  their  power  over 
me  without  the  leut  diminutioii,  aad  that  there  i>  «  refreflhing  life  and 
force  about  them  which  is  an  unequivocal  stamp  of  real  genina. 

But,  at   the  tame   time,  I  am    always     struck    with    wonder 

when  I  look  too  closely  at  the  mcaui  by  which  they  are  pro- 

duoed,  and  when  I  see  this  givea   for   Uie    capital   of 

a  Corinthian  column  (vide,  temple  of  Pallas),  and  this 

for  a  piece  of  drapery,  I  cannot   but  call  it — man- 

nerism ;    for  a   Corinthian  capital   ia    not    cempoaed    , 

of  such  lines,  nor  is  a  piece  of  drapery  terminated  by    ' 

a    thick    outline    chipped  like  stone.     Yet  far  be  it 

from  mc  to  say  that  tuck  nunnerism    is  wrong.     If 

the  expression  is  right,  the  means  must  be ;  but  I  cannot  under- 
stand horn  they  are  right,  or  how  they  produce  that  rig^t  impre»- 
sion  which  I  feel  they  do.  And  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  how 
you  account  to  yourself  for  the  truthful  effect  of  means  s^pareatly 


as  much  as  I  do.  In  your 
base  of  the  colunm  on  the 
etc  Now  there  are  of 
in    nature,    but    delicate 


Illegitimate,  and  which 
self  feel  to  be  so,  just 
PiaaaetU,  Venice,  the 
ri^t  is  worked  thus, 
coarse    no    such    lines 

shadows,  which  Harding  would  have  given  thus 
(not  very  delicate,  certainly,  but  still  you  will 
understand  what  1  mean).  Now  Harding's  ; 
would  be  right  in  means,  and  yours  are  cer- 
tainly wrong  or  Inadequate,  and  yet  your 
work,  as  a  whole,  produces  tenfold  the  im- 
pression. The  meaning  of  this  I  cannot  fathom.  I  don't  know  anything  that 
pussies  me  more.  1  wish  you  would  kindly  give  me  your  own  explann- 
tionofit 

1  have  much  more  to  say,  but  I  have  not  time  to  say  it  now.  I  know  you 
wish  me  to  be  open  with  you,  and  indeed  you  have  tiill  right  to  know  all  my 
feelings  on  this  and  every  other  Bubject  connected  with  art.  I  will  trespass  upon 
you  again  soon ;  meantime,  all  join  in  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes  for  your 
health  and  happiness.  I  am  much  delighted  by  the  expressions  of  fresh  and 
poetical  feeling  which  occur  in  your  letters  :  they  are  not  those  of  deadened 
emotion  or  weakened  power.  Long  may  you  so  feel !  Take  a  little  nunble 
south  this  summer,  and  let  me  meet  you  in  Auvergne,  or  on  the  Lago 
Maggiore  ;  you  will  find  yourself  as  ycHmg  as  ever— there.^ 
Ever,  my  dear  sir. 

Gratefully  and  respectfully  *  yours, 

J.  Buskin. 
Samuel  Pmvt,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
Hastinss. 

■  [Rnskiii  WBi  abroad  in  ISM  from  May  li  to  August  24,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  Prout  joined  him.    Front  was  at  this  tints  in  poor  health,  and  very  low-spinted  : 


a  the  letters  in  J.  L  Roget^s  History  iff  the  Old  Water-Colour  Soei^, 
died  in  18S2.    Ha  had  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiqasrif 
*  [Corrected  from  "  uSectionstely."} 


.  p.  JU; 
in  1830.] 
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S.  TO  THE  REV.  OSBORNE  GORDON  ^ 

March  lOtk,  1844 
Dkar  Gokdom, — .  .  .  I  receired  with  much  gratitude  your  kind  note.  I  wish 
Jim  had  spoken  on  the  subject  while  jon  were  heTe,^  u  it  ia  scarcely  one 
whose  nmneroiu  bearings  can  be  fitlj  touched  by  the  slow  travel  of  the  pen. 
1  imagined  there  was  something  on  your  mtnd  when  I  saw  you ;  there  was  a 
■light  air  of  disapproving  uncomfortaUenesa  in  yon  which  I  knew  and  couM 
not  mistake;  it  used  to  come  sometinies  In  '39  wheii  I  couldn't  read  my 
Aristophanes. 

Well,  you  ask  me  if  the  caltiTstion  of  taste  be  the  proper  "  ergon"  of  a  man's 
life,*  and  you  desire  me  to  consider  the  matter  u  a  thesis,  separate  from  my 
own  case.  This  is  impolitic  of  you,  for  you  thereby  depriTe  yourself  of  a 
moat  powerfnl  ally — consctenoe.  If  you  were  to  pat  it  straight  to  me  to  say 
whetJier  /  an  right  in  thinking  of  nothing  but  pictures,  I  might  possihl^ 
>ay  No  ;  bat  if  you  put  it  to  me  whether  all  men  who  are  living  happy  lives 
In  the  cultivatimi  of  art  and  observance  of  nature,  are  also  living  sinAiI  livea 
— I  should  be  inclined  to  take  a  very  diflerent  view  of  the  question,  and  still 
•ay  No — and  a  much  louder  No  than  the  preceding;  therefore,  if  you  please, 
1]  will  give  you  the  advantage  which  you  would  deny  yourself,  and  take  my 
own  ease  for  discussion,  especially  as  therein  I  am  better  acquainted  with  nlti- 
mate  motives  than  in  otber  people's. 

First,  then,  your  expression — cultivation  of  tatle — is  too  vague  in  two  ways ; 
—it  does  not  note  the  differences  between  cultivation  of  one's  own  taste^ 
and  of  other  people's ; — and  it  leaves  open  to  various  interpretaticois  that 
tnost  vague  of  all  words — taste — which  means,  in  stmie  people's  mouth,  the 
faeul^  of  knowing  a  Claude  from  a  copy,  and,  in  others,  the  passionate  love  of 
all  the  works  of  God.  Now  observe — I  am  not  engaged  in  selfish  cultivatkm 
of  critical  acumen,  but  in  ardent  endeavour  to  spread  the  lore  and  knowledge 
of  art  among  all  classes  ; — and  secondly,  that  the  love  and  knowledge  I  would 
comnranicate  are  not  of  technicalities  and  fancies  of  men,  but  of  the  universal 
system  of  nature— as  interpreted  and  rendered  stable  by  art ; — and,  thirdly, 
observe  that  all  that  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  will  be  accomplished,  if  my  healui 
holds,  in  two  or  three  years  at  the  very  utmost ;  *  and  then  consider  whether  the 
years  from  four  to  seven  and  twenty  could  be,  on  the  whole,  much  better 
employed— or  are,  on  the  whole,  much  better  employed  by  most  men — than  in 
slMMving  the  functions,  power,  and  value  of  an  art  little  understood ;  In  ex- 
hibiting the  perfection,  desirableness,  and  instructiveness  of  all  features,  amtll 
or  great,  of  external  nature,  and  directing  the  public  to  expect  and  the  artist 
to  intend — an  earnest  and  elevating  moral  ianuence  in  all  that  they  admire 
and  achieve. 

'  [For  whom,  see  Prteterita,  ii.  ch.  i.  §§  8, 10.  This  latter  is  prioted  from  ■  copy 
(made  probsbly  at  his  father's  instance)  noir  at  Braiitwood.  It  should  be  romparM 
with  the  Utter  to  Dale,  written  in  1841,  in  Vol.  I.  p.  396.1 

*  [Gordon,  as  Raskin's  Diary  shoin,  had  been  on  s  visit  at  Denmark  Hill  from 
Jan.  15-19.] 

'  [See  Aristotle's  discusuon  of  man's  poculiar  work  or  fouotion,  iu  the  Ethie*.  book  i. 
rS.  §  10.] 

*  [As  tfa«  pamphlet  ori^pnally  projected  beams  a  treatise,  and  the  treatise  a  library, 
«  the  "two  or  three  yssrs"  becsme  a  lifetime.] 
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But  you  will  My  that  I  mm  not  jet  capable  of  doing  this.  Ponibly  not ; 
yet  I  thhik  1  am  quite  as  capable  ofpreackmg  on  the  beauty  of  the  crcAtioa,  of 
which  I  know  something,  as  of  preaching  on  the  beau^  of  a  system  of  salTa- 
tion  of  which  I  Icnow  nothing.  If  I  have  not  power  of  cmTerting  men  to  an 
earnest  feeling  for  nature,  I  should  have  still  less  of  turning  them  to  earnest- 
ness in  religion.  The  one  ia  sorely  a  lighter  task  than  the  other;  yon  were 
[Hobably  not  sware  that  1  had  any  such  consistent  and  important  design,  and 
indeed  at  first  1  had  not :  it  is  frotn  meditation  on  my  subject  only  that  I  have 
seen  to  what  it  will  lead  me,  and  what  I  have  to  do.  The  summer  beftwe  last, 
— It  was  on  a  Sunday,  I  remember,  st  Geneva,' — we  got  a  paper  from  Lofuksi 
containing  a  review  of  the  Rcnral  Academy  ;  it  put  me  in  a  rage,  and  that  fore- 
noon in  church  (it's  an  odd  thing,  but  all  my  resolutions  of  which  anything  is 
to  come  are  invariably  formed,  whether  I  will  or  no,  in  church — I  scheme  all 
thro'  the  litany) — that  forenoon,  I  lay,  I  determined  to  write  a  pamphlet  and 
blow  the  critics  out  of  the  water.  On  Monday  we  went  to  Cbamoniz,  and 
on  Tuesday  I  got  up  at  four  in  the  morning,  expecting  to  have  finished  my 
pamphlet  by  eight.  1  set  to  work,  but  the  red  light  csme  on  the  Dome  da 
Gout^ — I  couldn't  rit  it — and  went  out  for  a  wbUe.  Wednesday,  the  ^^oe 
thing  happened,  and  1  put  off  my  pamphlet  till  I  should  get  a  wet  day.  Tbe 
wet  day  didn't  come — and  consequently,  before  1  began  to  write,  I  had  got 
more  materials  together  than  were  digestible  in  an  hour  or  two.  I  put  off  my 
pamphlet  till  I  got  home.  I  meditated  all  the  way  down  tbe  Rhine,  found 
that  demtmttralion  in  matten  of  art  was  no  such  easy  matter,  and  the  pamphlet 
turned  into  a  volume.  Before  the  volume  was  half  way  dealt  with  it  hydra- 
tsed  into  three  heads,  and  each  head  became  a  volume.  Finding  that  nothing 
could  be  done  except  on  such  enonnous  scale,  I  determined  to  take  the  hydra 
by  the  horns,  and  produce  a  complete  treatise  on  landscape  arl 

Then  csme  the  question,  what  is  the  real  end  of  landso^M  art  ?  and  then 
the  conviction  that  it  had  been  entirely  degraded  and  mistaken,  that  it  might 
become  an  instrument  of  gigantic  mor^  power,  and  that  the  demonstratian  of 
this  high  function,  and  the  elevation  of  the  careless  sketch  or  conventional 
composition  into  the  studied  sermon  and  inspired  poem,  was  an  end  worthy  of 
my  utmost  labour — and  of  no  short  expenditure  of  life.  "Suit,"  pertiapa  yoa 
will  say,  "  1  give  you  till  twenty-seven  to  do  that,  snd  what  will  you  do  next  ?  " 
Heaven  knows  I  Something  assuredly,  but  I  must  know  my  feelings  at  twen^- 
seven,  before  I  can  tell  what,  I  cannot  prepare  for  it  at  present,  and  therefore 
I  need  not  know  what  it  is  to  be.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  to  find  myself 
taking  lay  orders  and  going  to  preach,  for  a  time  at  least,  in  Florence  or  Borneo 
One  thing  I  shan't  do,  and  that  is  preach  or  live  in  London.  But  I  wish  you 
would,  when  you  have  leisure,  give  me  your  opinion  as  to  what  would  be  my 
doty,  and  in  doing  so,  keep  in  mind  tfaeae  following  characteristica  of  my 


First,  its  two  great  prevalent  tendencies  are  to  mystery  in  what  it  c 
plates  and  analysis  ^  in  what  it  studies.     It  is  externally  occupied  in  watdiing 
vapours  and  splitting  straws  (Query,  an  unfavourable  tendency  in  a  sermon). 

*  rSee  Introduction,  p.  xxiii.] 

*  [See  Rtrt  CUmgera,  Letter  hv.,  where  Ruskin  refers  to  the  "habit  of  fixed 
attention  with  both  eyes  snd  mind  "  as  "  the  main  practical  &eulty  of  my  life,  caoaiiig 
u — 1^  to  lay  of  me  .  .  .  that  I  had  '  the  most  analytic  mind  in  Europe,' '] 
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Secondly,  it  fau  «  rooted  horror  of  ne«t  irindows  and  clean  w«Ui  (Query,  ■ 
dangerom  disposition  in  »  village). 

Thirdly,  it  Is  slightly  heretical  as  to  the  possibility  of  anybody's  being 
dmumed  (Q.  an  immoral  state  of  feeling  in  a  clergyman). 

Fonruily,  it  has  an  inreterate  hatred  of  people  who  turn  up  the  white  of 
tfadr  eyes  (Q.  an  uncharitable  state  of  feeling  towards  a  pious  ctmgregation). 

Fifthly,  it  likes  not  the  company  of  clowns— except  in  a  pantomime  (Q. 
ma  improper  state  of  feeling  towards  country  squires). 

Sixthly  and  seventhly, It  likes  solitude  better  than  company,  and  stones* 
better  than  sermons. 

Take  all  these  matters  into  serious  condderation.  Yon  used  to  tell  my 
mother,  I  believe,  that  I  had  more  brains  than  the  average  quantity.  I  be- 
lieve yon  were  wrong,  and  that  the  only  luperiori^  in  my  make  is  a  keen 
■ensit^ty  to  the  beauty  of  colour  and  form,  and  a  love  of  that  which  is  pare 
and  simple.  I  find  I  forget  things  more  than  others — and  more  totally — that 
I  mm  dull  and  slow  in  conversation — in  fact,  that  whatever  capad^  I  have 
la  the  result  of  careful  training  and  fond  love  of  solitary  nature.  I  believe 
God  gives  every  man  certain  gifts  which  enable  him  to  fulfil  some  particular 
fiinction,  and  I  don't  think  my  fondness  for  hills  and  streams — being,  as  it 
is,  so  strong  in  me  as  to  amount  to  an  instinct — was  given  me  merely  to  be 
thwarted.  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  written  so  much  all  about  myself,  but  I 
msaure  you  I  often  tbink  of  these  things,  and  your  tetter  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  of  them  which  I  was  glad  of.  At  your  leisure  send  me  some 
of  your  thoughts  on  the  matter.  We  are  all  glad  to  hear  Miss  G.  is  better, 
etc.,  ete. 

Ever  with  kindest  regards. 

Etc.,  etc 
[The  copy  omits  the  aignatare.] 


8.    TO  THE   REV.   H.   6.   LIDDELL* 

October  12,  1841. 
My  dcah  Sir, — I  was  on  the  very  point  of  writing  to  beg  for  your  opinion 
and  assiitance  on  some  matters  of  art,  when  your  invaluable  letter  arrived.     I 
cannot  tell  yon  how  glad  and  grateful  it  makes  me ;  glad  for  its  encourage- 
ment, and  grateful  for  its  advice.     For  indeed  it  is  not  self-confidence,  but 

'  [Rualdo  ut«d  to  say  that  if  his  natural  bent  in  this  direction  had  been  more  ex- 
clusiTelf  developed,  he  might  hsv«  been  "  the  first  geologist  of  his  time  in  Europe ; " 
•ae  Fraterita,  i.  ch.  v.  S  109.] 

■  [Then  Greek  Reader  is  Christ  Cfaunh ;  afterwards  Dean.  For  Ruskin's  friend- 
ship  irith  him,  see  Prttttnta,  i.  ch.  zi.  §  230.  This  letter  is  reprinted  irom  Henrv 
Gtorpe  lAddeU:  A  Memoir,  by  the  Rer.  H.  L.  Tbompsou,  1890,  pp.  219-222.  liddell^ 
letter,  to  which  Ruskin's  is  a  reply,  is  not  to  be  found.  'He  seems,"  says  Mr. 
Thompson,  "to  hare  commented  uniavourably  on  the  style  in  which  the  volume  was 
got  up,  and  to  have  made  various  suggestions  as  to  phrases  and  modes  of  expression, 
and  some  criticisms  on  the  main  thesis  of  the  work,"  In  describing  his  undergraduate 
day^  Raskin  sayi  that  Liddell  "was  the  raily  man  in  Oxford  among  the  masters  of 
mj  day  who  knew  anything  of  art ;  and  his  keen  saying  of  Turner,  that  be  '  had  got 
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only  cageraeu  and  sboog  feeling  which  hsYc  given  so  averl>eariiig  »  tone  to 
mach  of  what  I  have  written.  I  need  wme  lupport,  MHiaidering  the  weiglit 
and  nambeia  of  thote  again*t  me ;  and  yon  wilt,  I  am  aore,  believe  me  when 
I  say  that  I  looked  to  none  in  the  whole  cirde  of  the  friatds  whom  I  mart 
respect  with  lo  much  anxiety  as  to  yon:  though  I  never  ventnred  to  hope 
for  mote  tb&n  pardoH  from  you  for  one  half  of  tbe  book,  even  if  (which  I  little 
anticipated)  you  ibonld  take  the  trouble  of  looking  over  it  at  all.  Yon  may 
judge,  therefore,  of  the  infinite  pleasure  which  your  kind  letter  gave  me: 
and,  from  the  respect  which  you  know  I  felt  for  aU  yoor  opinions  (even  when 
I,  in  my  ignorance,  was  little  capable  of  understanding  them,  and  felt  moat 
inclined  to  dispute  them),  you  may  judge  of  the  deSerenee  I  would  yield  to 
them  now,  when  a  little  more  acquaintance  with  high  art  has  brought  me  faito 
nearer  ^mpathy  with  yon.  I  wish  there  was  something  In  your  letter  whkfa 
I  could  obey  without  assenting  to,  that  I  might  prove  to  you  my  goveisa- 
bility.  But  alas !  there  is  nothing  of  all  the  little  that  you  i&y  in  ttiictare 
which  I  do  not  feel,  and  which  I  have  not  felt  for  some  time  back.  In  fact, 
on  looking  over  the  book  the  other  day,  after  keeping  my  mind  off  the 
subject  entirely  for  two  or  three  months,  I  think  I  conld  almost  have  antici- 
pated your  every  feeling ;  and  I  determined  on  the  instant  to  take  in  fntnre 
a  totaUy  different  tone.  In  &ct,  the  Blacbpood  part  was  put  in  to  please 
some  friends  (especially  one  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted  for  his  tmating 
me  with  bis  flrawingB),i  and  the  booksellera.  The  tit)e>page  is  booksellos' 
work  too,  and  was  put  in  in  defiance  of  my  earnest  wiriies.'  I  let  it  go,  for 
1  considered  myself  writing  for  the  public,  not  for  men  of  taste,  and  I  tbought 
the  booksellers  knew  more  about  the  public  than  I.  I  was  wrong,  however, 
and  will  allow  nothing  of  the  kind  in  future. 

But  it  seemi  to  me  that  the  pamphleteer  manner  is  not  confined  to  these 
passages :  it  is  inf^rained  throughout.  There  is  a  nasty,  snappish,  impatient, 
half-umiliar,  half-claptrap  web  of  young-manniahness  everywhere.  This  was, 
perhaps,  to  be  expected  from  the  haste  in  which  I  wrote.  I  am  going  to 
try  for  better  things ;  for  a  serious,  quiet,  earnest,  and  simple  manner,  like 
the  execution  I  want  In  art  Forgive  me  for  talldng  of  myself  and  my  in- 
tentions thus,  but  your  advice  will  be  so  valuable  to  me  that  I  know  yon  wiQ 
be  glad  to  give  it;  especially  as  the  matter  I  have  in  hand  now*  relates  not 
more  to  Turner  than  to  that  pure  old  art  which  I  have  at  last  learnt  (thanks 
to  you,  Acland,  and  Richmond)  to  love. 

As  soon  as  I  began  to  throw  my  positions  respeetfaig  the  heantifal  bte 

hold  nf  a  Use  ideal,'  would  have  been  infinitaly  helpful  to  me  at  that  time,  had  li« 
explained  and  enforced  it"  (Prateriia,  i.  eh.  zi.  §  230).  Many  years  afterwards  (in 
1B79),  Liddell,  in  a  letter  to  Raaktn,  thus  described  his  Bnt  si^t  of  JHwfeni  PaiMtert: 
"  Thirty-Biz  years  ago  I  was  at  Birmingham,  emnining  the  l>Ofi  In  the  great  aehmJ 
there.  Id  a  booksdler's  window  I  saw  Modem  Painlert,  bg  a  Gradual*  ^  O^ord.  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  book,  or  by  whom  it  wm  written.  But  I  bought  it,  and  read  it 
eagerly.  It  was  like  a  revelation  to  me,  as  it  has  been  to  many  liiioe.  1  have  it  by 
me — my  ehildren  have  read  it ;  and  I  think  with  a  pl^ssnre,  a  compwhat  melancboly 

eauure,  (Hi  thoee  leu^  past  days."     It  was  latfreiy  through  Uddell's  inflaenoe  that 
nskin  was  in  1&69  appointed  to  the  Slade  Profeaeorahip  of  Fine  Art  at  OaSarA  (see 
Introduction  to  the  volume  containing  Ledvrm  on  Arty] 
>  [Mi.  Bioknell  or  Mr.  VVindus,  see  above,  pp.  244,  234.] 

*  [See  Introduction,  p.  xxxi.] 

*  [The  second  volnme  of  Modem  Pa(nUn.'\ 
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tana,  I  found  mjMlf  necesHrilf  thrown  on  the  hnoMn  figure  for  great  port  of 
my  illtutntioni ;  «nd  at  Lut,  wEter  having  held  off  in  fe«c  and  trembling  u 
long  ■■  I  could,  I  nw  thera  wm  do  help  for  it,  and  that  it  nauit  be  taken  up 
to  purpose.  So  I  am  working  at  home  from  Fra  Angelico,  and  at  the  BritiBh 
Museum  from  the  Elgioa.  I  paned  through  Paris  in  my  return  from  the  Alps, 
when  I  at  last  found  myself  up  to  admiration  of  Utian,  and  past  Rubens  (in 
matter  of  colour),  and  now,  therefore,  I  think  I  shall  do,  when  I  have  given  a 
year  <xc  two  to  these  pure  sources.  I  don't  think,  with  my  heart  full  of  Fra 
Angelico,^  and  my  eyes  of  Titian,  that  1  shall  fall  back  into  the  pamphleteer 
style  again. 

Don't  suppose,  however,  with  all  this,  that  I  am  going  to  lose  Tumor.  On 
the  contrary,  1  am  more  ^>rU  than  ever,  and  that  especially  with  his  latest 
wiorks — Goldan,  etc* 

M(»iomania,  you  think.  Possibly ;  nevertheless,  I  should  not  have  spoken 
so  audaciously  as  I  have  under  the  influence  of  any  conviction,  however  strong, 
had  I  not  been  able  to  trace,  in  my  education,  some  grounds  for  luppoaing 
that  I  might  in  deed  and  in  truth  judge  more  justly  of  him  than  othen  can. 
I  mean,  my  having  been  taken  to  mountain  scenery  when  a  mere  child,*  and 
jtllowed,  at  a  time  when  boys  are  usually  learning  their  grammar,  to  ramble 
on  the  shores  of  Como  and  Lucerne;  and  my  having  since,  reganlless  of  all 
that  usually  occupies  the  energies  of  the  traveller — art,  antiquitieB,  or  people 
— devoted  myself  to  pure,  wild,  solitary,  natural  scenery ;  with  a  roost  unfor- 
tunate effect,  of  course,  as  far  as  general  or  human  knowledge  is  concerned, 
but  with  moat  beneficial  effect  on  that  peculiar  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  in 
all  things  that  God  ha*  made,  which  it  is  my  present  aim  to  render  more 
nniversal.  I  think,  too,  that  just  as  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  refinementa 
of  natural  form,  unless  with  the  pencil  in  the  hand — the  eye  and  mind  never 
being  keen  enough  until  excitM  by  the  effort  to  imitate — so  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  observe  the  refinement  of  Turner  unless  one  is  in  the  habit  o£ 
copying  him.  I  began  copying  him  when  I  was  fourteen,*  and  so  was  early 
initiated  into  much  which  escapes  even  the  observation  of  artists,  whose  heads 
are  commonly  too  fiill  of  their  own  efforts  and  productions  to  give  fair  atten- 
tion to  those  of  others.  That  it  was  politic  to  give  expression  to  all  my 
feelings  respecting  Turner  might  well  be  denied,  had  my  object  in  the 
beginning  been  what  it  is  now.  But  I  undertook,  not  a  treatise  on  art  or 
nature,  but,  as  I  thought,  a  small  pamphlet  defending  a  noble  artist  against  a 
strong  current  of  erring  public  opinion.  The  thing  swelled  under  my  hands, 
and  it  was  not  till  I  had  finished  the  volume  that  I  had  any  idea  to  what  I 
Blight  be  led.  I  saw  that  I  should  have  to  recast  the  whole,  some  time  or 
oth^ ;  and  was  too  impatient  to  do  lomeMtg  to  do  so  at  ont^.  So  I  let  it 
go  on  as  it  was.  The  very  end  and  aim  of  the  whole  affair  was  Turner;  and 
when  I  let  the  second  edition  appear  without  alteration,  it  was  because  I 
fbond  my  views  on  many  p<rints  altering  and  expanding  so  rapidly  that  I 
should  never  have  got  the  thing  together  again  until  the  whole  of  the 
following  portions  were  completed.     So  I  determined  to  let  it  alone,  write 

'  [Sm  the  Isat  words  in  toL  ii.  of  Modern  Fainttn.  ] 
'  [For  these  later  drawings,  sea  above,  lutroduetion,  p.  xxiii.] 
'  (See  VoL  I.  IntroilactioD,  p.  xxv.] 

*  [Or  rather  thirteen,  i.e.  In  1833,  when  he  bc^an  copying  the  vignettes  in  Rogais 
Itaiif  ;  see  Vol  I.,  IntroduDtion,  p.  zxiz.] 
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the  rett  fint,  and  then  Rcast  the  whole.  I  think  I  >hall  have  it  too  long  hy 
me  to  run  the  risk  of  flippancy  of  manner  again,  and  the  illuatrxtioiis  will 
render  it  unnecenary  for  me  to  nm  into  caricatured  deacription.  I  am  going 
to  Parii  for  >ome  time,  and  then  to  Florence,  before  I  put  it  final];  togetber  ; 
chiefly  to  stndj  the  earlj  Italian  tchooli,  for  I  want  to  bring  the  pablic^  aa  &r 
at  I  can,  into  something  like  a  perception  that  religion  must  be,  and  always 
has  been,  the  ground  and  moving  sidrit  of  all  great  art.^  It  pots  me  into  « 
desperate  rage  when  I  hear  of  Eastlake's  buying  Gnidos  finr  the  Natknal 
Gallery.^  He  at  least  ought  to  know  better — not  that  I  should  anticipate 
anjrthing  from  looking  at  his  art,  but  from  his  reputed  character  and 
knowledge. 

I  shall  be,  as  you  will  easily  conceive,  do  little  time  in  getting  my 
materials  together.  In  fact,  )  have  to  learn  half  of  what  I  am  to  te^ch. 
The  engravers  plague  me  sadly,  and  I  am  obliged  at  last  to  take  the  etdiing 
into  my  own  hands,  and  this  demands  much  Ume.  In  f&ct,  I  ooght  to  have 
good  ten  years'  work  before  I  produce  anything;  but  the  evil  is  ciTing,  and 
I  must  have  at  it.  I  hope  in  twelve  or  eighteen  months  to  see  my  way  to 
a  sort  of  an  end ;  and  however  Imperfectly  (owing  to  my  narrow  reading 
and  feeble  hand  in  ac/ubUmg  what  1  feel),  I  think  I  shall  yet  throw  the 
prindples  of  art  into  a  higher  system  than  ordinary  writers  look  for:  showing 
that  the  principles  of  beauty  are  the  same  in  all  things,  that  its  cduwaeten 
are  typical  of  the  Deity,  and  of  the  relations  which  in  a  perfect  state  we 
are  to  hold  with  Him ;  and  that  the  same  great  laws  have  autfaori^  in 
alt  art,  and  constitute  it  great  or  contemptible  in  their  observance  or 
violation. 

And  now  can  ymi  tell  me  of  any  works  which  it  is  necessary  I  ahoold 
read  on  a  subject  which  has  given  me  great  trouble — the  essence  and  ope 
of  the  imagination   as  it  is  concerned  with   art?     Who  is  the  best  i 
physician  who  has  treated  the  subject  generally,  and  do  you  recollect  any 
passages  In  Plato  or  other  of  the  Greeks  particalarly  bearing  upon  it  ? 

Do  you  know  Eastlake  at  all,  or  any  man  connected  with  the  Natfaxtal 
Gallery  ?  I  hope  you  do  all  you  can  to  put  a  stop  to  this  buying  of  Giridos 
and  Rubenses.  Rubens  may  teach  us  much  of  mere  art,  but  there  is  plenty 
of  hbn  in  the  country,  and  for  Guido  there  is  not  even  this  excuse.  We  want 
Titians,  we  want  Paul  Veroneses.  Our  English  school  must  have  colour. 
Above  all,  we  want  the  only  man  who  seems  to  me  to  have  united  the  moet 
intense  feeling  with  all  that  Is  great  in  the  artist  as  such — John  BellinL  I 
don't  hope  yet  for  Giotto  or  Fra  Angelico ;  but  if  they  would  give  ns  Jdn 
BeUini  and  Titian  I  shouldn't  grumble.  I  intend  some  time  in  my  life 
to  have  a  general  eonflaf^tion  of  Murillos,*  by-the-bye;   I  sai^toae  note 

^  [111  looking-  back  upon  his  art-tsschiuf,  Rualdii  nid  in  his  Oxford  eouisft 
"  Raadingi  in  Modem  Paintert " — that  the  first  thing  he  had  tried  to  show  was  "  Tkat 
the  life  of  Art  was  in  Reli^on."    See  ch.  ii.  of  the  Oxford  LeeturM  on  Ari  foi  hh 
Biunmlng-up  in  this  connection.] 

■  [Sir  Charles  (then  Mr.)  Eastlake  had  been  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Natjooal 
Gallery  in  1843.  AJoons  the  first  purchases  mode  during;  his  term  of  offioe  were  Gnido's 
"  Christ  and  St  John  "  (No.  191),  "  Lot  and  bin  Daoghtera"  (No.  193),  snd  "SnsMinah 
aitd  the  Elders"  (No.  196).  For  a  reference  to  the  last,  see  lladem  PainUrt,  voL  U. 
sec  i.  ch.  xi*.  §  24k  Rusliin  attacked  the  purchase  of  these  jnetnres  in  a  letter  to  the 
2%MW  (Jan.  7,  1847) ;  see  ArrmBt  iffthe  Ohaee,  1880,  L  64] 

*  [See  below,  p.  672,  and  ^  above,  p.  63C  n.] 
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corruption  of  taate  and  quenehing  of  knowledge  nuy  be  traced  to  him  than 
to  any  man  who  ever  touched  canvai. 

Pardon  the  vilUinoui  writing  of  this  letter.  I  have  been  much  in- 
terrupted, and  have  acarcely  had  a  moment  to  myself,  and  I  don't  like  to 
leave  your  kind  one  longer  unanswered,  or  I  would  write  rather  more 
legibly. 

Ever,  my  dear  Sir, 

Sincerely  and  reapcctfbUy  yours, 

J.  Rusk  IN. 


4.    TO  THE  SAME  I 

Oetcber  15,  1841. 
My  dear  Liddill, — You  might  think  it  affectation,  were  I  to  tell  ydu  the 
awkwardness  with  which  I  obey  you,  unless  you  considered  the  especially 
childUke  position  in  which  my  good  stars  place  me  ;  for  while  many  not  older 
than  I  are  already  entrusted  with  the  highest  responsibilities  that  con  demand 
or  arouse  the  energy  of  manly  character,  I  am  yet  as  much  at  my  esse  as  I  was 
ten  years  ago,  leading  still  the  quiet  life  of  mere  feeling  and  reverie, 

"  That  liath  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm 
By  thought  lupplied,  or  anv  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye ;    ' 

and,  in  fact,  feeling  scarcely  any  diSerence  In  myself  from  the  time  of  imposi- 
tions and  collections,'  except  In  so  far  that  I  have  discovered  a  great  part  of 
my  time  to  have  been  lost,  and  made  my  way  to  a  clearer  view  of  certain  ends 
which  have  been  forwarded  in  nothing  but  vision;  that  I  feel  particularly 
aahamed  of  much  that  I  have  done,  and  particularly  agonised  about  much  that 
I  have  not  done;  that  1  should  not  now  write  letters  of  advice  to  Henry 
Adand,  nor  spend  my  time  at  Rome  in  sketching  house-comers.^  But  these 
changes  of  feeling  render  me,  if  anything,  less  disposed  to  unpupil  myself 
than  I  was  before ;  and  therefore  I  obey  you,  though  most  willingly  and 
gratefully,  yet  under  protest,  and  only  because  there  arc  better  means  of 
showing  respect  than  mere  matters  of  form. 

I  could  say  more  on  thlR  point,  but  I  don't  want  to  let  your  letter  remain 
unanswered  two  days,  and  as  I  am  going  early  into  town  to-morrow  I  must  go 
on  to  some  things  I  have  to  say  about  the  points  noticed  in  your  letter.  I  am 
glad  of  your  countenance  in  my  opposition  of  studies,  though  I  am  a  little 
afraid  that  such  versatility  of  admiration — though  it  may  make  a  good  judge 
of  art — makes  a  bad  master  of  it.  Nevertheless,  for  my  present  ends  it  is 
better  it  should  be  so.     But  though  1  can  turn,  and  am  glad  to  be  able  to  turn, 

>  [Reprinted  from  Mr.  Thompson's  Memoir,  pp.  222-228.  To  the  preceding  letter 
'  Lddd^l  seems  to  have  written  a  long  reply,  and  at  the  close  to  have  desired  hb 
correspondent  to  drop  for  the  future  the  formal  style  of  address,  and  to  call  him  simply 
by  bis  samBme."! 

'  rWordsworth  :  TTntem  .iMqr-] 

*  [For  this  Oxford  term  (College  examinationa),  see  PrteterUa,  i.  ch.  xi.  §  220,] 

*  [As,  «^.,  in  the  I^azia  del  Planto ;  see  Vol  1  pL  IS  and  p,  Ivii.J 
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to  the  most  opposed  sonrcci  of  tfaoagbt  and  chcneten  of  beut^,  mrefy  we 
ought  to  demand  in  each  kind  the  perfect  and  the  beat  exanplea.  The  wiwld 
is  BO  old,  that  there  is  no  dearth  of  things  firat^rate ;  and  life  ao  ahort,  thst 
there  ia  no  excuse  for  looking  at  things  wcotid-rate.  Let  ua  then  go  tA  Rabena 
for  blending,  and  to  Titian  for  qualitf ,  of  colour ;  to  Cagliari  for  ^jlight,  and 
Remhrandt  for  lamplight ;  to  Buonarotti  for  avfulneaa,  and  to  Van  Hnjrtam  * 
for  precision.  Each  of  their  excellences  has  its  use  and  order,  and  reference  to 
certain  modes  and  periods  of  thought^  each  ita  right  place  and  proper  digni^, 
incompatible.  Anjr  man  is  worthv  of  respect  in  his  own  rank,  who  has 
pursued  any  truth  or  attainment  irim  all  his  heart  and  strength.  But  I  dread 
and  despise  the  artists  who  are  respectable  in  many  things,  and  hare  been 
excelled  by  tome  om  in  everything.  They  are  surely  the  more  dangerous ;  ibr 
mediocrity  in  much  is  more  com{»ebensible  and  attractive  than  the  soperioiity 
in  singleness,  which  has  abandoned  much  to  gain  one  end.  Huiillo  seems  to 
me  a  peculiar  instance  of  this.  His  drawing  is  free  and  not  ungraceful,  bnt 
most  imperfect,  and  slurred  to  gain  a  melting  quality  of  colour.  That  colour  is 
agreeable  because  it  has  no  force  nor  severity  ;  but  it  is  morbid,  sunless,  and 
untrue.  His  expression  is  sweet,  but  shallow ;  his  models  amiable,  but  vulgar 
and  mindless ;  his  chiaroecuro  commonplace,  opaque,  and  conventioDal :  and  yet 
all  this  so  agreeably  combined,  and  animated  by  a  species  of  waxwork  life,  ttwt 
it  is  sure  to  catch  everybody  who  has  not  either  very  high  feeling  or  strong  love 
of  truth,  and  to  keep  them  from  obtaining  either.  He  sketched  well  from  a 
model,  and  now  and  then  a  single  figure  is  very  fine.  He  was  not  a  bad  painter, 
hut  he  exercises  a  most  fatal  influence  on  the  English  school,  and  therefore  I 
owe  him  an  especial  grudge.  I  have  never  entered  the  Dulwich  Gallery  for 
fourteen  years  without  seeing  at  least  three  copyists  before  the  Hurilloa.  I 
never  have  seen  ow  before  the  Paul  Veronese. 

Next,  with  respect  to  Turner.  I  hope  we  are  not  opposed  so  much  as  yoa 
think.  Yon  know  all  my  praise  relates  to  his  fidelity  to,  and  love  of,  nature  ; 
it  does  not  affirm  in  him  the  highest  degree  of  solemnity,  or  of  purity,  in 
feeling  or  choice ;  and  there  is  one  circumstance  which  it  seems  to  me  has 
great  infiuenee  on  the  minds  of  most  men  of  feeling  with  respect  to  the  wmks 
of  the  old  masters  as  compared  with  him.  On  this  subjects — the  creation  of 
purt  light  and  the  sacrifice  of  everything  to  that  end — I  shall  have  much  to 
say  which  Hf  it  has  not  already  occurred  to  you, — as  it  is  most  probable  it 
should)  will  be  more  pleasantly  read  in  print  ^an  In  these  hieroglyphics. 
Putting,  however,  this  great  source  of  power  out  of  the  question  (and  how 
much  is  involved  In  it  I  am  not  prepared  to  say).  Turner  will  stiU  appear  rather 
in  the  light  of  a  man  of  great  power,  drawing  good  indiscriminately,  and  tha<e- 
fore  necessarily  In  very  different  kinds  and  degrees,  out  of  evetything,  than 

'fin  his  1844  Diaiy  (Auirutt),  among  notaa  on  the  Louvre,  is  the  following  on  No^ 
SOA  (trot  the  numbers  have  smce  been  changed ;  it  is  a  landscape) : — 

"  A  landsciqie  by  Vbq  Huysum,  who  teems  to  me  the  moat  dalicats  (tf  the 
Dutch  painten,  in  which  individuij  leaves  of  trees  and  foreground  are  given 
or  attemptad,  and  the  futility  of  the  effort  shown  by  the  entire  qtettiineas 
and  pettiness  of  sll  the  near  objects,  though  the  nauest,  eipeeiiJly  the  da- 
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of  one  devoting  his  energies  to  the  full  development  of  any  particular  moral 
emotion.  He  is  rather  the  philosopher  who  perceives  and  equally  exhibits  all, 
than  the  ardent  lover  who  raises  some  peculiar  ohjeet  by  all  Uie  elories  of 
imaginatioD  and  with  all  the  powers  of  hia  heart.  His  jxmert  I  think  you 
never  denied;  at  least  when  I  first  showed  you  my  "Winchelsea"  with  the 
troop  of  aoldiers  at  Oxford^  you  said,  "  Yes,  just  like  him,  wliat  no  one  else 
conid  do,  but — "  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  the  particular  "  but "  was ;  what- 
ever it  was,  the  poteen  were  admitted.  These  powers  then  seemed  employed 
with  a  versatility  which  gives  a  result  in  art  very  much  like  what  Don  Juan  is 
in  literature,  in  everything  but  its  want  of  moral  feeling  ;  a  result  containing 
passages  and  truths  of  every  character,  the  most  exquisite  tenderness,  the 
most  gigantic  power,  the  most  playful  familiarity,  the  most  keen  philosophy 
and  overwhelming  passion ;  aod  yet  the  whole  will  not  produce  on  most  men's 
minds  the  effect  of  a  great  poem.  It  does  on  mine  ;  but  certainly  not  to  the 
degree  which  it  might  perhaps  have  done  had  there  been  less  power  and 
more  unity.  But  it  Is  great  in  its  kind,  and  there  is  a  system  in  both  the  art 
and  the  poem  which  may  be  reasoned  out,  and  a  great  whole  arrived  at  by 
reflection,  as  out  of  the  chaos  of  human  life  and  circumstances  of  its  Providence. 
You  must  have  felt  this,  I  think,  in  looking  over  the  "  Liber  Studiorum,"  in 
which  you  pass  from  the  waste  of  English  lonely  moorland  with  the  gallows- 
tree  ghastly  against  the  dying  twilight,  to  the  thick  leaves  and  dreamy  winds 
of  the  Italian  woods  ;  from  a  study  of  cocks  and  hens  scratching  on  a  dunghill 
to  the  cold,  slow  colossal  coil  of  the  Jason  serpent ;  from  the  sport  of  children 
About  a  willowy  pond  to  the  agony  of  Rizpah.^ 

Turner,  as  far  as  1  can  ascertain  anything  of  his  past  life,  is  a  man  of 
inferior  birth  and  no  education,  arising  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  masten 
to  guide  him  to  great  ends,  and  by  the  necessity  and  closeness  of  his  study 
of  nature  withdrawn  from  strong  human  interests;  endowed  with  singular 
delicacy  of  perception  and  singular  tenderness  of  heart,  but  both  associated 
^th  quick  temper  and  most  determined  obstinacy,  acting  constantly  under 
momentary  impulses,  but  following  out  inflexibly  whatever  he  has  begun. 
Considering  the  little  feeling  for  high  art  which,  till  within  the  last  ten  years, 
existed  in  this  country,  and  the  absence  of  sympathy  with  him  in  all  but  what 
he  felt  himself  WAS  the  mere  repetition  of  things  bygone,  and  which  could  not 
be  bettered,  we  cannot  but  expect  that  there  should  be  something  to  regret 
in  his  career,  and  something  wanting  to  his  attainments ;  and  we  must  be 
content  to  receive  the  great  and  new  lessons  which  be  has  read  to  us  out 
of  the  material  world,  without  quarrelling  with  the  pettinesses  and  incon- 
sistenciea,  perhaps  unavoidable  unless  where  art  is  the  minister  to  vast  national 
sympathies  and  the  handmaid  of  religion. 

I  had  much  more  to  say,  but  my  time  Is  gone.  I  will  attend  to  all  you 
advise  respecting  the  next  book.  I  have  not  spoken  about  your  kind  defence 
of  the  present  one,  but  cannot  now.  I  think  I  shall  be  pretty  sure  not  to  use 
the  language  of  any  particular  Church,  for  I  don't  know  exactly  which  one  I 
belong  to  A  Romanist  priest,  after  a  long  talk  under  a  tree  in  a  shower  at 
St.  Martin's,  assured  me  I  was  quite  as  good  a  Catholic  as  he.  However,  the 
religious  language  1  shall  use  in  what  references  I  may  have  to  make  will 

>  [The  drawing  was  nyen  to  Ruskin  by  his  &ther  on  his  twenty-first  Inrthday  at 
Oxford  :  see  PraUrUa,  ii.  ch.  i.  §  13.1 

»  [Of.  Modem  Painler*,  vol  v.  pt  ix.  ch.  xi.] 
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be  timpiy  thftt  of  tiie  Bible ; '  &ad  m  few  alltuions  to  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  Trinity 
and  the  general  attribntei  of  the  Deity  vill  be  all  1  Bhall  require,  "niank  you 
much  for  your  reference  to  Vaughan  about  imagination,  etc  Thank  yoa  alio 
for  your  careful  notes  of  the  emla  in  the  old  book,  which  I  shall  take  cue 
to  alter. 

If  the  only  and  single  result  of  my  labour  had  been  that  which  yon 
mention,  some  rest  to  your  mind  in  a  period  of  pain,  it  would  have  been 
enough  reward  for  me,  even  withoat  the  privilege  which  the  close  of  your 
letter  allows  me,  of  continuing. 

My  dear  Uddell, 

Very  truly  and  gratefully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

6.    TO  THE  SAME* 

Hy  dear  Liddill, — I  foigot  when  I  last  wrote,  to  speak  of  GrcvweH's  paper 
respecting  Art  professorships — several  people  have  been  talking  to  me  on  the 
subject— everybody  says  fomrthing  should  be  done — and  nobody  says  what 
Is  any  combined  effort  being  made  at  Oxford — any  petition  to  be  signed  or 
measure  taken  which  I  can  any  way  forward — as  of  course  I  should  be  most 
desirous  so  to  do.  Greswell's  paper*  is  very  valuable  and  interesting — and  I 
wish  it  had  been  a  little  expanded  and  generally  circulated — more  especially 
that  he  had  dwelt  more  distinctly  on  the  relations  of  Art  to  Religion — as — under 
this  point  of  view — I  conceive  he  might  have  brought  his  measures  forward  not 
merely  as  expedient  or  desirable — but  even  as  a  matter  of  duty  in  do  light 
degree  encumbent  on  the  members  of  tbe  Universi^.  There  appears  to  me 
but  one  obstacle  in  your  way — you  may  get  yoor  pictures — yoor  gallery — your 

<  [Every  reader  will  he  struck  by  the  number  of  Bible  words  and  pbrases  in  Rnakin's 
books.  It  is  partly  in  order  to  call  attention  to  this  point  that  tbe  editora  anpply,  no 
doubt  otherwise  saperfluously,  the  references  as  they  occur.  See  also  The  BibU  Bt- 
fermiM  qfJohn  lUukin,  bu  Mary  and  Elkn  Oibbt  (George  Allen  :  1898).] 

'  [Not  hitherto  poblisned ;  printed  by  permission  of  Mrs.  liddell  from  tbe  original 
among  tbe  papers  ol  the  late  Dean.  One  or  two  words  in  it  are  not  very  legible.  It 
is  iotflresting;  to  have  Rusldn's  remarks  on  the  difficultv  of  filling  a  post  wfaich  he  was 
called  on  to  "  create  "  in  1870.] 

»  [Richard  Greswoll  (1800-1881),  fellow  and  tutor  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford ; 
openedasnliscriptiononbeliBlf  of  National  EducatioD  ioltMSwith  a  donatitm  of  £1000 ; 
one  of  the  founden  of  the  Museum  and  Aahmolean  Society,  Oxford.  The  paper  refwied 
to  is  On  Ediuatioa  in  the  Principle*  qf  Art :  a  Paper  raid  b^ore  Ike  Membert  qf  tit 
Athmolean  Society,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Gi-eBwell,  B.D. :  Oxford,  1844.  He  called 
attention  to  the  absence  of  works  in  Enflish  on  the  philosophy  of  art,  and  continaM : 
"  It  is  with  a  view  to  the  supplying  of  this  positive  and  notorious  defect  in  our  systen 
of  educatjon,  and  as  s  salutary  check  upon  tbat  exclusive  preference  of  tbe  naeral,  as 
distinguished  from  the  ornamental,  and,  particularly,  upon  that  almost  idoIati>ouB  lore 
of  money,  which  is  becomioft,  every  day,  more  and  more  chacaetarlatic  of  the  *^gll*^ 
nation, — that  I  think  it  desiiable  that  three  Proteasorahlps  of  the  llteary  of  Art  (and 
aapecially  of  Christian  art)  should  be  founded  bv  Royal  Authority,  one  in  London  .  .  ■ 
and  the  other  two  at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge. '  What  he  urged  was  done,  tventy-«x 
years  later,  by  the  munificence  of  Felix  Slade,  and  Rnskia,  the  first  Slade  Proleaaor  at 
Oxford,  cerbainly  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  in  the  spirit  recommended  l^ 
GraswelL] 
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authority — aod  your  thirty  thoasand  pounds — but  what  will  you  do  fiir  «  Pro- 
Jettor  f  Where  c«n  you  Uy  finger  on  the  man  who  has  «t  once  the  BitistiGal 
power  to  direct  your  taste  in  matters  tecbnical — and  the  high  feeling  and 
scholarship  necessary  to  show  the  end  of  the  whole  matter  i  There  is — strictly 
spealiiag — not  a  man  in  £ngland  who  can  colour — except  Etty — and  even  he  not 
securely  [?] ;  and  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  «  professor  of  painting  with  no  eye 
for  colour.  Eastlake  would,  I  suppose,  be  the  man  generally  thought  of.  A 
gentleman  and  a  scholar  he  may  be — a  man  of  some  feeling  too^of  more  than 
the  generality  of  R.  A. 's — but,  it  seems  to  me,  thoroughly  shallow  with  a  tinge[?] 
of  the  Annual  and  drawing-room — (witness  Heloise's  velvet  sleeves) — his  types 
of  the  human  face  are  of  low  standard — he  draws  poorly — and  cannot  colour  at 
all.^  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  a  roan  may  not  be  able  to  teach  without  being 
able  to  realise  what  he  desires — but  in  the  works  of  every  man  from  whose 
teaching  1  should  hope  effect — I  should  expect  a  fire — energy — and  aim  at  the 
right — however  failing  or  shortcoming — not  a  polite  or  agreeable  mediocrity. 
Mulready  is  a  better  artist  than  Eastlake,  but  I  know  not  his  attainments  in 
literature — nor  his  tone  of  feeling,  I  should  fear  a  tendency  Dutchwaid  in 
him.  Redgrave's  delicate  domesticity  wirald  hardly  make  much  of  the  draw- 
ings of  Michael  Angelo.  Whom  else  can  you  name — Not,  1  presume,  Howard 
— nor  Sir  Martin — nor  Maclise?^ 

I  daresay  you  thought  my  last  letter  about  Turner  very  confused  from  my 
not  distinguishing  between  single  pictures  (as  poemi  in  themselves)  and  the 
mass  of  his  works.  But  the  fact  is  I  am  much  in  the  habit  of  considering  his 
pictures  in  their  relations  to  each  other — as  a  body  of  writing — rather  thim  at 
separate  works* — and  what  I  said  of  them  as  a  mass  will  apply  to  the  greater 
portion  of  them  individually.  But  it  is  always  unfair  to  look  at  them  indivldn- 
ally — because — especially  in  such  works  as  the  England  and  Wales — every  one  of 
them  has  a  certain  part  to  play  and  story  to  tell  and  gap  to  GU  with  reference 
to  the  rest ;  and  on  several  of  the  subjects  in  that  work  being  objected  to — as 
uninterestiag — and  otfaen — nmilar  to  those  more  agreeable  being  requested — h« 
said  at  once — No,  this  I  have  dtmt,  that  J  have  not  done,  I  will  repeat  nothing  and 
I  will  omit  nothing. 

So  that  his  aim  is  in  fact  as  much  historical  as  imaginative — historical  of  all 
facte  and  phases  of  nature — and  he  becomes  fully  impressive  and  powerful  only 
so  often  as  nature  does  so  herself,  endeavouring,  however,  always,  whatever  he 
deals  with,  to  treat  in  a  great  manner — though  not  always  in  a  poetical  one. 

Hence  also  he  will  not  perhaps  exercise  so  much  power  over  the  imagina- 
tion as  an  inferior  artist  might — with  another  system.  For  it  seems  to  me  that 
one  great  secret  in  awakening  the  imaginative  faculties  is  to  present  to  it 
features  in  some  respect  resembling  what  It  would  have  coined  out  for  itself — 

'  [For  another  refereuce  to  Eastlake,  see  preceding  letter,  p.  670 ;  for  a  later, 
AeatkBij/  Notu,  18SC,  «.  No.  120.  In  184K  Ruskin  reviewed  Eastlake's  MateriaUfor  a 
HtHory  qf  Oil  Painting  in  the  QuarUrly  (reprinted  in  Ot\  the  Old  Boad,  1885  and  1899, 
vol.  iA      "  Heloise  "  was  Eartlake's  picture.  No.  48,  in  the  Auademy  of  1844] 

*  [For  Mulresdy,  see  Modenv  Painter*,  vol.  iL,  Addenda  and  Epilogue.  For  Red- 
grave, Academg  Note*,  ISfifi,  «.  No.  240.  Henry  Howard,  R.A.  (17G9-I847),  was  at  this 
time  Frofesaor  of  Painting  in  the  Royal  Academy ;  Sir  Martin  Shee,  its  President  For 
Maclise,  see  above,  p.  fil.J 

'  [See  Modem  Painter*,  vol  v.  pt.  ix.  ch.  xi.  §  90,  where  Ruskin  gives  Turner's 
saying,  "  What  is  the  ose  of  them,  but  together  P "] 
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if  ■poDtaneousljr  exdUng.  But  not  to  present  mnch  matter  of  new  and  direct 
mformatiim,  otherwiie  the  intellect  is  let  to  work — and  tlie  imAgination 
overpowered.  Now,  meet  people's  imagioAtioDs  are  fail  of  ideu  which  however 
elegant,  are  crude  and  wrong  in  many  respects — and  when  we  correct  these  t^ 
presenting  to  them  refined  truth,  we  do  not  supply  exdtemeot  to  the  mind 
as  it  if,  but  we  try  to  change  it  and  give  it  new  ideas,  an  operation  in  some 
degree  painful  and  requiring  effort.  So  that  when — as  Perugino  would — we 
set  the  imagination  to  work  by  [Mvsenting  to  it  a  ^pe  of  tree  like  this,* 
we  do  so  far  more  effectually  and  nobly  than  if  we  gave  to  oar  type  all  tb<e 
imperfection  with  which  the  mind  is  tmacqmamled,  and  so  instead  of  rooaiDg  the 
creative  faculty — such  as  it  is — with  its  own  materials,  demanded  the  attention 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  to  give  it  new  ones.  Hence  the  merit  and  neceuih/ 
of  the  rigid  manner  of  the  backgrounds  of  these  glorious  old  worics,  in  whic£ 
we  find  refinement  of  the  highest  order,  realising  what  the  imagination  woald 
naturally  suggest,  but  no  effort  at  teaching  or  informing.  I  have  worked  oat 
this  subject  pretty  fully,  and  if  I  do  not  change  my  mind  with  respect  to  it, 
I  shall  hope  to  have  your  opinion  respecting  it  when  presented  in  more  liable 
form — meantime  1  merely  mention  it  as  one  of  the  reasons  which  prevent 
great  modem  works  from  having  the  same  effect  as  the  old — for  the  modem 
are  full  of  information — crowded  with  facts  entirely  unknown  to  the  observer — 
types  with  which  his  imagination  has  never  been  familiarised,  and  which 
therefore  have  no  effect  whatever  by  association,  or  any  other  of  those 
delicately  toned  cords  by  which  more  familiar  nature  b  bound  to  the  heart — 
hence  they  excite  the  passions  little  and  have  no  historical  effect ; — no  carrjriog 
back  into  past  time — they  are  the  world  as  it  was  and  is,  not  our  ttieu  of 
things  past  away — and  they  appeal  only  to  the  sense  of  pure — inherent  beauty, 
a  sense  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  wanting  In  many  men. 

The  art  of  the  Intellect  and  of  the  heart  must  thus  be  in  some  degree 
opposed — but  I  think  1  see  my  way  to  a  partial  reconcilement  of  them  in  the 
ideal  at  which  I  am  aiming,  remembering  always  that  there  u  a  beauty  which 
may  make  thought  impossible,  which  may  fill  the  soul  with  an  intense — change- 
less  Btiapia,'* 

Of  course  none  of  these  circumstances  in  any  degree  justify  the  landscape 
painters  for  their  specific  errors  and  imperfections,  but  they  may,  I  imagine, 
account  for  much  of  what  is  impressive  in  them  in  spite  of  such  errors.  The 
backgrounds  of  the  great  religionists  have  the  science  of  the  naturalist  and 
the  quaiotness  of  the  imagination  together.  Thei)  are  the  people  to  be 
looked  to — only  the  more  knowledge  we  put  into  the  spectator — the  less 
quaintness  we  require,  at  least  so  it  seems  to  me — but  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
all  tbis,  which  1  merely  go  through  that  you  may  know  exacuy  bow  far  I  am 
disposed  to  go — with  modern  art — and  so  tell  me  where  you  think  I  am 
wrong. 

Yours  ever  most  sincerely, 

J.  RuuiiH. 

'  [A  rough  sketch  of  a  feathery  tree,  in  the  style  of  Perugino,  is  here  given  in  the 
original.] 

>  [See  Modem  Painter*,  vol  ii.  sec.  i.  cb.  ii.  g  i.,  and  cf.  letter*  to  a  Voilege  Friend,  ia 
Vol.  1.,  p.  42«.] 
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IV 

PREFACES   TO   SELECTIONS   FROM 
"MODERN   PAINTERS" 

1.    FRONDES  AGRESTES* 

(1875) 

I  HAVK  been  often  uked  to  republish  the  first  book  of  mine  which  the  public 
noticed,  and  which,  hitherto,  renuuni  their  favourite,  in  a  more  easllj  attain- 
able form  than  that  of  its  existing  editions.  I  am,  however,  resolved  never 
to  republish  the  book  as  a  whole ;  some  parts  of  it  being,  bj  the  established 
fame  of  Turner,  rendered  unnecessary ;  and  others  having  been  always  useleu, 
in  their  praise  of  excellence  which  the  public  will  never  give  the  labour 
necessary  to  discern.  But,  finding  lately  that  one  of  my  dearest  friends, 
■who,  in  advanced  age,  retains  the  cheerfulness  and  easily  delighted  temper 
of  bright  youth,  liad  written  out,  for  her  own  pleasure,  a  large  number  of 
passages  from  Modem  Pemien,  it  seemed  to  me  certain  that  what  such  a 
person  felt  to  be  useful  to  herself,  could  not  but  be  useful  also  to  a  class  of 
readera  whom  I  much  desired  to  please,  and  who  would  sometimes  enjoy,  in 
my  early  writings,  what  1  never  should  myself  have  offered  them.  I  asked 
my  friend,  therefore,  to  add  to  her  own  already  chosen  series,  any  other 
passages  she  thought  likely  to  be  of  permanent  interest  to  general  readers; 
and  I  have  printed  her  selections  in  absolute  submission  to  her  judgment, 
merely  arranging  the  pieces  she  sent  me  in  the  order  which  seemed  moat 
convenient  for  the  reciprocal  bearing  of  their  fragmeutaiy  meanings,  and 
adding  here  and  there  an  explanatory  note ;  or,  it  may  be,  a  deprecatory  one, 
in  cases  where  my  mind  Iiod  changed.  That  she  did  me  the  grace  to  write 
every  word  with  her  own  hands,  adds,  in  my  eyes,  and  will,  I  trust,  in  the 
readers'  also,  to  the  possible  claims  of  the  little  book  on  their  sympathy  ;  and 
although  I  hope  to  publish  some  of  the  scientific  and  technical  portions  of  the 
original  volumes  in  my  own  large  editions,  the  selections  here  made  by  my 
friend  under  her  quiet  woods  at  Coniston — the  Unter-Walden  of  England — 
will,  I  doubt  not,  bring  within  better  reach  of  many  readers,  for  whom  1  am 
not  now  able  myself  to  judge  or  choose,  such  service  as  the  book  was  ever 
capable  of  rendering,  in  the  illustration  of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  interces- 
sion for  her  now  too  often  despised  and  broken  peace. 

HaaNH  Hnx, 

6th  Deeember,  1874. 

'  [Soe  above,  lutrodnotion,  p.  xlviii.,  and  Kbliograpbical  Note,  p.  Ixi.] 
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2.    IN  MONTIBUS  SANCTIS  > 

(18S4) 

1  RECBivE  (tt  present  with  Increaaf&g  frequency  requests  or  eounseh  (mm 
people  whose  wishes  mm!  advice  I  respect,  for  the  reprinting  of  Modem 
Pamien.  When  I  formerly  stated  my  determination  not  to  republish  that 
work  in  its  original  form,^  it  was  always  with  the  purpose  of  giving  its  scientific 
sectiona,  with  further  illustration,  in  Deucalitm  and  Proterpina,  and  extracts 
from  those  relating  to  art  and  edncatioQ  in  my  Oxford  Lectures.'  But  finding, 
usually,  for  these  last,  subjects  more  immediately  interesting;  and  seeing  that 
Deucalion  and  Proserpina  have  quite  enough  to  do  in  their  own  way — for 
the  time  they  have  any  chance  of  doing  it  in— I  am  indeed  minded  now 
to  reprint  the  three  scientific  sections  of  Modem  Pamtert  in  their  original 
terras,  which,  very  thankfully  I  find,  cannot  much  be  bettered,  for  what  they 
intend  or  attempt.  The  scientific  pori^ions,  divided  prospectively,  in  the  first 
volume,  into  four  sections,  were  meant  to  define  the  essential  forms  of  sky, 
earth,  water,  and  vegetation  :  but  finding  that  I  had  not  the  mathematie«] 
knowledge  required  for  the  analysis  of  wave-action,  the  chapters  on  Sea-paint- 
ing were  never  finished,  the  materials  for  them  being  partly  used  in  the 
Hariour*  of  Englmid,  and  the  rest  of  the  design  remitted  till  I  conkl  learn 
more  dynamics.  But  it  was  never  abandoned,  and  thecorrectionsalready  given 
in  DeMoUon  of  the  errors  of  Agassis  and  T^dall  on  the  glacier  theory,  are 
based  on  studies  of  wave-motion  which  I  hope  still  to  complete  the  detail  of 
in  that  work. 

My  reprints  ^m  Modem  Ptdnten  will  therefore  fall  only  into  three 
divisions,  on  the  origin  of  form  in  clouds,  monntains,  and  trees.  They  will 
be  given  in  the  pages  and  type  now  chosen  for  my  Oxford  Lectures  ',*  and  the 
two  lectures  on  existing  Storm-cloud  already  published  will  form  a  proper 
introduction  to  the  cloud-atudies  of  former  times,  of  which  the  first  number 
Is  already  in  the  press.  In  like  manner,  the  following  paper,'  prepared  to  be 
read  before  the  Mineralogical  Society  on  the  occasion  of  their  meeting  in 
Edinburgh  this  year,  and  proposing,  in  brief  abstract,  the  questions  which 
are  at  the  root  of  rock-science,  may  not  unfitly  introduce  the  chapter?  of 
geological  enquiry,  begun  at  the  foot  of  the  Matterhom  thirty  years  ago,* 

'  [See  above.  Introduction,  p.  xlix.,  and  Biblicw;raphical  Note,  p.  Iiii.] 

*  [In  the  Prefac«  to  the  edition  of  1873  ;  see  above,  p.  64.1 

'  [Id  1875  Ruskin  gave  a  conne  ou  "  The  Du»nmr«e*  of  Sir  Joshna  Reynolds,"  and 
in  1077  on  "  Reading  in  Modem  Paintem."  Both  these  conrsei  were  in  some  measure 
r^omes  of  that  work.  Most  of  hie  other  oonrM«  broke  new  gronnd ;  and  on  r«auming 
the  pTOfeaM>T*bip  iu  1888,  he  again  lectured  on  fresh  topics — "The  Art  of  Englaod>" 
and  "  The  Ploasures  of  EngUnd."] 

*  [{.0.  the  form  in  which  The  Art  <if  England  (1884J  and  (afterwards}  Tke  Pbatunt 
a/*  England  (1884-85)  were  originally  publiahed,  small  quarto  and  Caslon  aj".  type. 
Ruskin  used  to  have  the  lectures  set  up  in  advance,  and  read  tbem  (in  part)  ^m  Ue 
print  which  (as  he  used  to  say)  had  then  to  be  Urge  to  suit  his  old  eyes.  The  lectures 
on  "The  Storm  Cloud  uf  the  Nineteenth  Centu^,"  delivered  at  the  London  Institu- 
tion in  February  1884,  were  similarly  printed  and  published.] 

*  [Printed  in  a  later  volame  of  this  edition  ;  read  (not  by  Ruskin  himself)  before  the 
Mineralogical  Society,  July  24,  1884.] 

*  [The  referance  is  to  the  chapters  on  the  Matterhom  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
ifotfern  i^iMer*  (written  in  18S4-fi8).  Rnskin,  however,  began  his  studies  "at  the  foot 
of  the  Matterhom"  at  an  earher  date,  via.  in  1849.] 
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enquiries  irhich  wen  tbe  proper  wquel  of  those  instituted  by  Smiseuk,  Mid 
froin  which  the  fuiy  of  investigKtion  in  esUnct  soology  has  since  so  Esr 
diverted  the  attentioD  of  minendogistB,  that  I  hare  been  virtually  left  to 
pursue  them  alone;  not  without  some  results,  for  which,  fortified  as  thej 
are  by  the  recent  advance  of  rock-^faemistiy,  I  might  cUtm,  did  I  care  to 
claim,  the  dignity  of  Discoveriea.  For  the  separate  enumeration  of  these, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  postscript  to  the  opening  paper.' 

The  original  woodtnits  wul  all  be  used  in  this  edition,  but  in  order  not  to 
add  to  the  expense  of  the  republished  text,  t  have  thought  it  best  that  such 
of  the  steel  plates  as  are  still  in  a  state  to  give  fair  impressions,  should  be 
printed  and  bound  apart;  purchaseable  either  collectively  or  in  separate  parts, 
illustrative  of  the  three  several  sections  of  text.  These  will  be  advertised 
when  ready.* 

The  text  of  the  old  book,  as  in  the  already  reprinted  second  volume,^  will 
be  in  notliing  dunged,  and  only  occasionally  explained  or  amplified  by  notes 
in  brackets. 

It  Is  also  probable  that  a  volume  especially  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
Education  may  be  composed  of  passages  gathered  out  of  the  entire  series  of 
my  woiks ;  and  since  the  parts  of  Modem  PmrOen  bearing  on  the  principles 
of  art  will  be  incorporated  in  the  school  lectures  connected  with  my  duty  at 
Oxford,  whatever  is  worth  preservation  in  the  whole  book  will  be  thus  placed 
at  the  comouuid  of  the  public 

Bbahtwooii, 

16U  &vtoN6w,  1884. 


*  rOn  theae  points,  see  Vol.  VI.] 

*  [This  scheme  wm  never  carried  ont.  It  is  posaible  that  some  of  the  additional 
platee,  referred  to  above  (jk  liii.J,  were  intended  ,fi>r  inclnnon  in  thti  projected  separate 
publioation.    The  volume  on  Education  was  not  done,  eitlier ;  see  above,  Introduction, 


*  [Tbe 


separate  edition  of  tbat  volume,  issued  in  1883 ;  see  Vol.  IV.] 
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THE    MSS.    OF   "MODERN   PAINTERS' 
VOL.  I 


Tut  MSS.  of  portions  of  this  volume,  to  which  the  editors  have  had  access,  and 
^hich  (so  far  as  tbey  are  aware)  are  alone  extant,  are  as  follow : — 

(I.)  The  Brantwood  MS.  contained  in  the  second  of  the  two  MS.  bocJu  of 
The  Poetry  of  AnAUectare.  The  Modem  PmnUn  MSS.  ocenpy  tixty  to  Be*«ii^ 
pages  of  this  book,  and  consist  of  two  drafts,  (a)  and  (6)— probablj  the  earifest 
made  by  the  author — of  this  volume  as  first  designed  by  him. 

(a)  The  first  draft  of  all  proceeds  only  a  very  short  way.  The  following  is 
the  text  of  it  :— 

"  The  ends  of  all  landscape  painting  are,  properly  speaking,  two.  The 
first,  to  set  before  the  spectator  a  true  and  accarate  representation  at 
objects.  The  second,  to  convey  into  the  mind  of  the  ■pectatcM'  the 
peculiar  bnpression  those  objects  made  on  the  mind  of  the  painter 
himself  Artists,  as  they  aim  at  one  or  other  of  these  ends,  may  be 
divided  into  the  painters  of  facts,  and  the  painters  of  emotion — two 
great  classes,  to  one  or  other  of  which  all  landsc^M  painters  may  be 
referred. 

"The  painters  of  facts  have  again  two  distinct  ends.  He  odc,  to 
delight  by  accuracy  of  imitation ;  the  other,  to  delight  by  the  beau^ 
of  the  represented  objects.  Both  these  ends  are  usually,  in  •ooie 
degree,  aimed  at  in  the  same  picture  ;  but  those  artists  who  excel  moat 
in  imitation  are  apt  to  select  only  such  subjects  as  may  best  display 
their  power,  and  gradually  to  lose  all  sense  and  desire  of  intrinsie 
beauty,  or  any  other  desirable  attribute,  in  the  subject  itself  While 
the  painters  of  beauty,  assisting  the  natural  attractions  of  their  subject 
by  all  the  expedients  of  art,  verge  gradually  in  aim  upon  the  paintov 
of  emotion. 

"  Of  the  purely  imitative  aim  and  manner,  we  may  adduce  as  examples 
the  pot  and  kettle  part  of  the  Dutch  school;  the  minute  labour  of 
Gerard  Dow  and  Ostade,  to  reach  the  perfect  lustre  of  brass-pans  and 
particular  scarlet  of  ripe  carrots;  the  Inconceivabte  consumption  of 
sight  and  time  upon  the  chiselling  (not  merely  the  decoration,  but 
even  the  rough  traces  of  the  stone-mason's  mallet)  in  the  stone  taUets 
with  which  they  often  support  the  elbows  of  their  Dutch  beauties; — 
and,  in  higher  art,  the  laboured  tears  of  Carlo  Dolci's  Mater  Dolorosai ; 
the  rustling  damasks  of  Paul  Veronese ;  the  separate  hairs  and  glancing 
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jewels  of  BOme  of  the  heaxla  of  Rembruidt;  and — last,  but  not  least — 
certain  hats  and  sticks,  kiil  gloves  and  satin  slippers,  on  which  onr 
own  lAndseer  has  lately  spent  as  much  labour  as,  bad  it  been  allied 
as  it  is  in  the  Old  Shephenl's  Chief  Mourner,  might  have  touched  the 
hearts  of  half  the  world. 

"  In  all  these  cases,  be  it  observed,  it  is  not  his  subject  which  the 
artist  wishes  to  displa;^,  his  onljr  endeavour  to  please  is  bjr  tlie  mani- 
festation of  his  own  power  of  simple  imitation.  We  are  not  intended 
to  do  obeisantx  to  raw  carrots,  nor  to  be  overpowered  with  a  sense  of 
sublimitjr  in  the  extended  orbit  of  a  frying-pan;  nor  had  Landsecr 
any  tyrannical  and  worse  than  Gessler-like  intention  of  making  the 
world  bow  before  not  even  the  presence,  but  the  effigy  of  Prince 
Albert's  hat.  In  all  cases  we  are  expected  to  derive  pleasure  and 
bestow  praise  as  we  perceive  the  perfection  of  mere  imitation.  And 
the  pleasure  is  felt  and  praise  given  by  no  small  portion  of  the  world, 
and  in  no  small  degree.  I  do  not  mean  merely  by  the  uneducated 
and  childish,  not  merely  by  the  great  portion  of  the  public  who  chase 
flies,  dewdrops,  lace  and  satin  through  an  exhibition;  but  by  many  - 
who  call  themselves  connoisseurs,  who  exclaim  at  a  figure  as  its  greatest 
praise,  that  it  seems  to  be  coming  out  of  the  canvas,  and  measure  the 
merit  of  a  Crucifixion  by  the  corpse  colour  of  the  wounded  flesh. 

"  Nor  do  I  deny  that  some  of  this  praise  is  deserved  by  the  imitative 
painter.  Great  industry,  long  practice,  and  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
that  is  mechanical,  of  all  that  can  be  really  taught,  in  art,  are  necessary 
to  his  success.  And  at  a  mechanic,  as  a  clever  workman,  he  is  deserving 
of  high  praise, — of  the  same  kind  of  praise  which  we  bestow  on  a 
tapestry-worker  or  a  turner,  or  any  kind  of  artificer  who  is  ready  and 
dextrous  with  both  eyes  and  fingers,  but  of  no  other  kind,  and  of  no 
more  praise  than  these." 

(6)  Here  the  first  draft  (a)  ends,  and  the  essay  is  begun  again,  from  a  some- 
what different  point  of  departure,  in  draft  (£).  Chapter  I.  of  this,  after  a 
short  exordium  on  imitation  in  art,  makes  the  fallowing  initial  classification  of 
the  subject — namely,  the  two  great  ends  of  landscape  painting,  (1)  the  repre- 
sentation of  facts,  (2)  of  thoughts.  This  is  the  distinction  afterwanls  drawn  in 
pL  ii.  sec.  L  cb.  i. ;  the  draft  has  the  passage  there  given  about  the  artist  as 
the  spectator's  "  conveyance,  not  companion  ;  horse,  not  friend  "  (see  above, 
p.  1S8  ».),  and  the  rest  of  the  chapter  closely  follows  the  chapter  just 
mentioned,  having,  however,  an  additional  paragraph  at  the  end  which  shows 
the  comparatively  modest  proportions  on  which  Modem  Ptmlen  was  then 
designed: — 

"  In  the  second  part  of  the  work  1  shsll  endeavour,  as  far  as  I  think 
I  anderstand  them,  to  explain  the  qualities  and  powers  of  his  [Turner's] 
mind,  and  to  Institute  such  a  comparison  as  the  subject  admits  of 
between  these  and  the  faculties  of  the  men  who  have  until  now  been 
considered  the  Fathers  of  Landscape  Art." 

Chapter  II.  in  the  draft  (of  which  chapter  there  are  two  versions)  is 
substantially  the  same  as  chapter  ii.  in  the  text. 
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Chapter  III.  ("Of  th«  Relative  Importknce  of  Truths  ")  la  a  first  draft  from 
which  chapters  iii.-ir.  in  the  text  were  afterwards  expanded. 

Two  followiag  passages  in  the  MS.  are  missing,  having  been  cut  out. 
They  roust  have  contained  the  beginning  of  chapter  iv.,  which  similarly  is  a 
draft  from  which  sec.  ii.  chs.  i.-iii.  were  expanded,  dealing  with  Truth  (rf 
Tone,  Truth  of  Colour,  and  Truth  of  Chiaroscuro  severally.  One  passage  in 
the  draft  is  of  special  interest  as  recording  an  effect  noted  in  one  of  Ruskin's 
diaries  (see  note  on  p.  S71,  above). 

Chapter  v.  in  tbe  draft  was  similarly  expanded  into  sec  ii.  chs.  iv.  and  v. 
Here  this  draft  ends. 

(II.)  The  Allen  (now  Morgan)  MSS.  consisting  of  a  MS.  book — one  of 
a  series  numbered  by  Kuskin.  The  one  with  which  we  are  here  concerned 
(No-  14a)  includes,  besideG  portions  of  Modem  Paailert,  vol.  i.,  various  notes 
of  Architectural  Details ;  a  translation  of  some  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
with  comments  (see  above,  p.  xxix.),  and  various  data  for  The  Sltmer  of 
Venice.  This  volume,  with  many  others  of  a  like  kind,  was  given  by  Rusldn  to 
Mr,  George  Allen  in  May  1883;  it  has  recently  been  sold  by  him  (tc^ether 
with  all  the  other  Modern  Painters  MSS.  in  bis  possession)  to  Mr.  J.  Pietpont 
Morgan.  This  MS.  of  vol.  i.  represents  a  later  stage  of  the  book  than  drafts 
(a)  and  (fi)  described  above,  corresponding  more  nearly  to  its  final  form.  It 
contains : — The  Synopsis  of  Contents  (pp.  55-75  of  this  edition),  and  portions 
of  the  following:  Part  I.  sec  i.  chs.  ii.  iii.  iv.  v.  vi.  and  vii. ;  sec  ii  chs.  i. 
U.  and  iii.  Part  II.  sec.  i.  ch.  vii. ;  sec.  ii.  ch.  iii.  The  MS.  of  tbe  Synopsis 
of  Contents  must  be  of  later  date  than  the  rest. 

Passages  from  these  Allen  MSS.  have  already  been  given  in  footnotes 
to  tbe  text.  Of  the  close  revision  of  words  and  phrases,  which  a  study  of 
the  MSS.  discloses,  some  illustrative  samples  have  also  been  given  already. 
Further  citations  are  unnecessary  here,  for  the  other  variations  are  for  the 
most  part  more  of  arrangement  than  of  substance. 

Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  there  is  no  MS.  of  the  volume  in 
its  final,  or  even  penultimate  form.  Nor  is  there  any  MS.  at  all  of  the 
Prefaces,  the  Introductory  chapter,  and  of  the  greater  portion  of  Part  II. 

In  addition  to  the  MSS.,  the  editors  have  had  access,  as  already  men- 
tioned (p.  xlviL),  to  two  printed  copies  of  the  volume  which  Ruskin  kept  by  him 
for  revision,  and  in  which  he  made  various  notes,  corrections,  and  memoranda. 
One  of  these  copies — once  bis  father's,  who  has  marked  it  for  selectiDns — is  at 
the  third  edition  (1846).  Buskin's  notes  in  it  are  much  later;  probably  after 
1870,  cerUinly  after  I860.  The  other  copy  (ed.  1867)  was  used  l^  him  when 
proposing  to  rearrange  tbe  volume.  Many  of  the  author's  notes,  contained  in 
one  or  other  of  these  copies,  have  already  been  cited  in  footnotes  to  the  texL 
His  scheme  of  rearrangement  was  as  follows : — 

The  Introductory  chapter  (pt.  i.  sec  i.  ch.  i.)  stood  as  it  was,  with  some 
excisitms  (see  notes  on  pp.  80,  63,  84,  85).  The  next  chapter  ("  Definition  of 
Greatness  in  Art")  was  rechrfstened  "Definition  of  the  General  Subject," 
and  had  §  I  of  the  fallowing  chapter  added  to  it.  Chapter  iii.  was  entitled 
"Extended  Definitions  of  tbe  Ifleas  Conveyable  by  Art,"  and  contained 
chs.  ili.-vfl.  (as  they  stand  in  tbe  text,  but  considerably  curtailed). 
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THE  MSS.  OF  "MODERN  PAINTERS"     «8« 

After  thk  "G^Mnl  latrndaeUoa  "  ia  three  ch^iten,  Raskin  wuit  on  to 
chatter  iw.,  whkh  be  eatitled  -Genenl  Principlet :  I.  Of  Id«M  of  Power,  «. 
Of  Iden  of  Innbdion.''  Tbh  inchidcd  th%.  i.  uid  iL  of  sec.  li.  as  tbey  now 
stand,  tboagh  agus  winriHcwMy  curteiled,  «nd  wm  intended  to  indnde  aho 
a  good  deal  ebe,  far  at  the  end  of  the  present  chapter  iL  (see  p,  IS7),  Rmkin 
notes,  "Add  pMaageabootlnsdonsness  and  delight,  p.  7,"  and  "Now  to  p.  17!) 
of  Tirf.  T." ;  that  is  to  say,  be  mejut  to  ndd  a  pusage  eoutaining  some  of  the 
points  made  on  oar  p.  87,  and  to  woik  in,  at  tl>e  end  of  Uk  rerised  ehaptor 
here,  the  ci»apter  in  the  fifth  Toliune  on  the  grand  sfyle  in  painting  (entitled 
"The  Rule  of  the  Greatest"),  tlut  being  a  topic  dearly  connected  with  Ideas 
of  Power.  Oiapter  iii  in  rtri.  L  (pL  i.  sec  iL),  "Of  the  Sublime,"  thus 
l>ecame  soperflaous,  and  was  deleted,  with  tl>e  exception  of  the  three  last 
aentencca  (see  p.  130),  which  fonned  the  cminection  between  the  rcTiaed  ch.  iv. 
of  Part  I.  and  the  followtaig  Part  II. 

I^rt  II.  Section  I.,  "  General  Principles  respecting  Ideas  of  Truth,"  re- 
mained unaltered  (except  for  a  few  minor  excisions  and  corrections,  already 
noted). 

Put  II.  Sectk>nII.,"Of  General  Truths,"  was  tobe  rearranged.  Chapter 
i.,  "Of  Truth  of  Tone,"  was  left  as  it  stood;  but  chapter  iL,  "Of  Truth 
of  Colonr,"  was  to  be  given  "  with  chapter  iiL  of  vol,  iv."  ("  Of  Tumerian 
Light").  Chapter  IiL,  "Of  Truth  of  Chiaroscuro,"  was  to  be  omitted,  for 
it  is  headed  in  Rusldn's  copy  "  Not  this,"  and  chapter  iv.,  "  Of  Truth  of 
Space : — First,  as  dependent  on  the  focus  of  the  eye,"  chapter  v.,  "  Of  Truth 
of  Space  : — Secondly,  as  itsappearance  Is  dependent  on  the  power  of  the  eye," 
was  to  be  given  "  with  chs.  iv.  and  v,  of  voL  iv."  ("  Of  Tumerian  Mystery : — 
First,  as  Essential,"  and  "Of  Tumerian  Mystery :— Secondly,  WUful").  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  this  section  was  to  be  altogether  recast ;  chs.  ii.  ^  v. 
being  incorporated,  in  some  rearranged  form,  wiu   chs.  jii.  iv.  and  v.  of 

Beyond  this  point  Buskin's  markings  for  his  proposed  rearrangement  do 
not  extend. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  on  the  fly-leaf  of  one  of  his  copies  Ruskin  has 
written  the  following  menM>randa : — 

French  Preface. 

1.  Writing  not  what  I  thought — all — hut  only  what  was  necesiary 

at  particular  times. 
i.  Writing  too  soon. 
8.  in  necessary  passion  and  vexation. 

4.  With  Landscape  idiosyncrac^. 

5.  Fo^etUng  to  give  due  importance  to  Harmony. 

6.  My  own  labour.     Explain  plate  of  Raphael.     Purfsm. 

It  docs  not  appear  what  "French  Preface"  means.  The  cine  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  tbe  letters  of  Ruakin  to  Monsieur  £.  Chesneau  of  Feb.  1  and 
Feb.  IS,  1867,^  from  which  it  appears  that  M.  Chesneau  had  some  intention  of 
publishing  a  volume  of  selections  from  Ruskin's  works  translated  into  French. 

>  Nos.  1  and  2  in  the  privately  printed  volume  of  Lett«n  frvm  John  RutkUt  to 
Smett  Ohetneaa  (18M) ;  indnded  in  a  later  votuow  of  thb  edition. 
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Iq  the  letters  refeired  to,  Raskin  rather  disooiuiteiuiiees  the  idea  "at 
present,"  laying  stress  on  "utKny  imperfect  statements  and  mwonings"  in 
Us  art-writings  which  he  had  yet  to  complete  and  ooirect.  PreaomaUy 
Raskin  jotted  down  the  heads  of  an  expUnatoiy  pre&ce  whidi  for  a  time 
he  thonght  of  writing  to  such  a  book  aa  H.  Chesnean  proposed.  He  woold 
have  explained  that  hia  varions  volumes  were  written  to  meet  particalar 
needs,  and  that  he  had  not  in  any  one  of  them  expressed  all  his  tbon^ts; 
that  he  had  t>egun  to  write  JtfbtJem  Pamtai  at  an  early  age,  before  his  studies 
were  completed  or  his  opinions  on  all  points  fixed ;  that  much  of  his  woric 
was  a  passionate  protest  against  ideas,  criticisnis,  or  tendencies  that  had  ex- 
cited his  anger;  that  his  own  art-preferenoes  and  studies  were  at  first  {and 
in  some  degree,  always)  turned  towards  landscape ;  and  that  he  had  not  in 
his  first  volume  given  due  importance  to  harmony  in  composition.  lastly,  he 
would  have  dwelt  upon  the  labour  that  he  had  devoted,  over  so  many  yeai^ 
to  the  preparation  of  Modem  Pmtien.  Whenever  in  that  book,  a  [date  is 
described  by  Ruskin  as  "after"  such  and  such  a  master,  he  had  always  him- 
self made  the  drawing  for  the  engraver  from  the  original  picture.  The  plate 
entitled  "  Latest  Purism"(No.  11  In  vol.  iii  of  the  bock),  after  Raphael,  is 
a  case  in  point. 
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MINOR   "VARI^   LECTIONES' 


All  the  more  Important  and  substantial  vuiationa  between  the  vaVious 
editions  of  Modem  Pamten,  vol.  f .,  have  alread;^  been  given  in  footnotes  to  the 
text,  or  at  the  end  of  chapteri.  For  the  sake  of  completeness,  the  remaining 
variatitms  are  here  given.  A  few  quite  obvious  misprints,  however — Id  mere 
matters  of  spelling — are  not  enumerated. 

Ai^iweto&eoiidfcfifton,  g  2,  line  12,  for  "still"  ed.  2reads"7et";  §  17,  line  3, 
for  "spicula"  eds.  2  and  3  read  "spiculfe"  ;  g  24,  line  2,  "/n  many  arte"  was  mia- 
printod  "lU"  in  1873  ed.  j  §  31,  line  8,  for  "with"  eds.  2,  3,  and  4  read  "for"; 
§  38,  line27,  for"Amo"  od.  2re«dB"Amo";  %  40  b,  line  6,  for  "for"  ed«.  2,3, 
and  4  read  "  of" ;  §  45,  line  12,  for  "  would  "  eds.  2,  3,  and  4  read  "  bad  " ;  §  46,  the 
last  three  words  were  printed  with  capitals  in  ed.  2,  thus  "  What  They  Are." 

StftutpiiM  nf  GoatatU.—PtLitl.  MC.  i.  ch.  iii.  g  3,  "The  meaning  of  the  word  'excel- 
lence'" omitted  in  ed.  2.  Part  II.  sec  i.  ch.  ii.  g  8,  "Compare  part  i.  sec.  i.  ch.  iv." 
omitted  in  ed.  2.  Ch.  viL  g  1,  for  "the  several  eims  at"  ed.  2  reads  "the  aim  at"  ; 
§  3,  for  "gave"  ed.  2  reads  "give."  The  rest  of  the  contents  of  this  chapter  a« 
printed  do  not  appear  in  eds.  1  and  2,  which  read  instead,  "  §  6,  And  with  the  feeling 
of  modem  artists.  §  7.  The  character  of  Venice  as  given  hy  Canaletti.  §  8.  By  Front. 
§  9.  By  SUnfield.  §  10.  B7  Tnrner.  g  11.  The  system  to  be  observed  in  comparing 
works  with  reference  to  truth,  g  12  (ed.  2).  Difficulty  of  demonstratian  in  auch  sub- 
Jecta.    §  13.  General  plan  of  investigation." 

Similarly  in  other  chapters,  where  the  contents  were  different  in  eds,  1  and  2,  the 
synopeis  differed ;  the  marginal  notes,  repeated  in  the  synopsis  of  those  eds.,  have 
alresdy  been  given  in  footnotes  to  the  several  chapters.  The  following  are  other  varia- 
tions in  the  lyaopsis  : — 

Seciich.  V.  §  14,  for  "Canaletto"  eds.  1  and  2  read  "Canaletti."  (So  through- 
out the  volume,  eds.  I  and  2  spell  Canaletti — see  note  in  VoL  I.,  p.  22S— Oiyagna, 
Canvas«.  "Graduations"  for  "gradations"  is  another  early  peculiarity  of  the  Oxford 
Graduate.) 

Sec.  iii.  ch.  iv.  g  3,  for  "And  indeltniteness  .  .  ."  eda.  3  and  4  read  (wrongly) 
"  And  in  definitenesa."  g  7,  after  "  in  this  respect,"  ed.  2  adda  "  Works  of  Stanfield." 
§  16,  before  "Swift  rain-elond  in  the  Coventry,"  eds.  2  and  3  read,  "Deep-studied 
form  of  .  .  ." 

Sec.  iv.  ch.  iii.  g  10,  for  "ESects  of  external  influence"  ed.  2  reads  "Effects of 
external  nature  .  .  ." 

Sec.  V.  ch.  i.  g  6,  for  "General  laws"  ed.  2  reads  "rules,"  and  for  "the  imper- 
fection of  ita  reflective  aui&ce,"  "its  universality  of  reflection." 
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Sec  Ti  ch.  L  g  2fi,  kfter  th«  lin«  m  it  lUndi,  ed.  2uiierU  "Their  ideal  torm." 
Ch.  iL  §  6,  f«r"h)Blaatworka'*ed«.  Sand  3  raad  "hispieeeut  work*."  Ch.  iii.  g  33, 
for  "aim"  ed,  1  reads  "iyatam," 

TexL—PaH  i.  mc  i.  ch.  \v.  §  1,  lines  20,  21,  eda.  1  and  2  omit  "  In  which  caaa." 
Sec  ii.  ch.  il  §9,  line  9,  for  "good"  eda.  1  and  2  read  "fine." 

Part  U.  sec  L  ch.  ii.  §  2,  line  IB,  ede.  1~.5  and  1873  read  in  the  quotatkm  from  Locke 
"  it  not  reaching,"  and  m>  in  some  eda.  of  the  original ;  other  eda.  of  Locke,  and  ed.  of 
1888  (Modem  Painltri),  read  "  if  not  reaching,"  at  in  the  text  of  this  ed. ;  in  the  pre- 
ceding line,  eda.  1-6  and  1873  read  incorrectly  "ideas"  inn'^^-i*  of  "idea."  §  8(nMr- 
ginsl  note),  eds.  I  sod  2  omit  reference  to  "  Fart  L  tec  i.  ch.  iv." 

Ch.  iv.  §  I,  line  IS,  the  reference  was  erroneonsly  given  to  "Ch^  V."  in  ed. 
oflB7a 

Ch.  V.  g  1,  line  11,  "no"  misprinted  "not"  in  1873 ed. 

Ch.  vi.  g  2,  line  1,  "  tu  truths  "  misprinted  "  are  truths  "  in  1873  ed. ;  §  3,  line  9, 
the  reference  vaa  erroneously  given  to  "Sec  IL"  in  1873  ed. 

Ch.  vii.  §  11,  the  reference  here  given  (p.  181}  to  sec.  and  ch.  was  in  preTioos  eds. 
given  to  the  page;  there  are  other  simiUr  variationB  elsewhere,  g  37,  for  "P^cole 
Ptesno"  ed.  3  read  "Nino"  ;  line  6  from  end,  for  "these  very  times"  eds.  3  and  4 
read  "this  year  1846."  g  42,  "Proserpine"  misprinted  "Prosperine"  in  ed.  3  (see 
above,  p.  lii.  n).  §  43,  line  3,  "  Rt^rs's  Poems"  (so  in  all  previous  eds.)  should  be 
"  poems  "  as  the  reference  is  to  the  Italg  as  well  ss  to  the  Pottiu.  §  44,  lines  1  and  2, 
"paitUmga"  and  " drawing*"  were  not  italicised  in  eds.  3  snd  4. 

Part  ii.  eec.  ii.  ch.  i.  §  12,  line  1,  for  "  Chap,  v,  of  the  next  section  "  ed.  of  1873  ran* 
"Chap,  vi.  of  this  section"  ;  line  15,  for  "1842"  eds.  1  and  2  read  "hut  year's 
eshlUtioQ." 

Ch.  ii.  §  S,  line  16,  f<ir''osn  it  be  seriously  supposed"  eds.  I  and  2  read  "can  yea 
seriously  suppose."  §  6,  line  19,  fpr*'Dearer"  eds.  1-4  md  "nearest"  §  ll,liiie  I^ 
before  "fond"  eds.  1  snd  2  insert  "exceedingly." 

Ch.  iv.  §  1,  lineli,  "effects"  misprinted  "efforts"  in  ed.  of  1873;  g  6,  Una  7,  ed* 
2  and  3  omit  "  observe," 

Ch.  V.  g  6,  lines,  for"ua,"  eds.  1  and  2  read  "yoB." 

Ch.  V.  §  10,  last  line  but  4,  eds.  2-4  resd  "on^Atiy." 

Psrt  ii.  sec  iii.  oh.  i.  §  1,  in  the  qnotaUon  from  Wordaworth,  "  too  bright  or  good  ' 
waa  mispriuted  "  nor  "  in  eds.  1-8  and  1873.  §  16,  in  the  quotation  from  WordawMth, 
eds.  1  and  2  italicised  the  word  "suddmly"  only,  g  20  (marginal  note),  eds.  1-4 
italicised  the  word  "quality." 

Ch.il.  g7,llue9,  for  "FBither"eds.  land  2  read  "Further."  §  9,  in  the  qnotation 
from  Wordsworth  sU  eds.  previans  to  this  read — 

Ere  we,  who  ssw,  of  change  were  conscious,  pierced 
Through  their  ethereal  texture,  had  become  .  .  . 

The  quotation  in  this  ed.  lias  been  corrected  by  Wordsworth's  text  (which  shows  site 
some  variations  of  punctuation.)  §  11,  line  14,  after  "observe"  1873  ed.  wrongly  inserts 
a  comma,  g  14,  for  the  reference  to  "  g  7  of  this  chapter "  1873  ed.  wrongly  reads 
"  Sec  L  Chap.  JI." 

Ch.  iii.  g  22,  line  19,  before  "The  moment"  eds.  1  and  2  resd  "1  believa."  %  £6, 
line  20,  eds,  1-4  spell  "  moonlight "  with  a  capital  "M." 

Ch.  iv.  g  7  (marginal  note),  eds.  1  and  2  added  "  works  of  Stufield."    §  8,  lisr 
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"dextenat"  «da.  1  wid  2  rend  "dextraua."  §  14,  in  the  qnotation  from  Scott  all 
eda.  previous  ta  tibia  contained  the  fallowing  errors  :-^liiie  S,  "  nor  ihrub  "  and  "  nor 
power"  truupoaed ;  line  10  "wearied"  for  "weary";  line  11  "But"  for  "For." 
§  Ifi,  in  the  qnotation  from  Wordsworth  all  eds.  previous  to  this  omitted  "and." 

Ch.  V.  g  2,  in  the  table  of  Turner  drawings,  "Lowestoft"  misprinted  "Lowetoffe" 

Part  ii.  sec  iv,  ch.  ii.  g  4,  line  1,  for  "lecturing"  eds.  1-4  read  "giving  a  lectore." 
§  21,  line  10,  for  " ;  but  let  ub  express "  eds-  1  and  2  read  ",     In  conclusioD  let  us 

Ch.  iii.  §  5,  line  6,  "Loch"  in  eds.  1-4;  "Lake"  was  erroneouslj  snltetitnted  in 
ed.  6  and  afterwards,  although  in  the  marginal  note  "  Loch  "  was  retained.  §  fi,  line  7, 
before  "been  admirably  engravetl"  eds.  1-4  insert  "luckily."  §  15,  line  1,  before 
"there  is  uo"  eds.  1  and  2  insert  "Now." 

Ch.  iv.  g  2,  for  "  in  the  Academy  1842  "  eds.  1  and  2  read  "  laat  year's  Academy." 
§  13,  lines  9, 10,  "not  one  contour"  was  misprinted  "no  tone  colour"  in  eds.  6  and 
187a 

Fart  ii.  Bee.  v.  ch.  i.  §  2,  line  1,  for  "to  suggest"  eds,  1  and  2  read  "to  reach." 
Ch.  ii.  g  1,  line  21,  before  "fondnem"eds.  land  2  read  "little  too  great"     §3, 

for  "  He  has  shown  "  eds.  1-4  read  "  he  is  a  man  of."    g  G,  for  "  lu  the  Eihibitioa 

of  1842"  eds.  1  and  2  read  "last  year's  Eihibition."    §9,  for  "Academy  1842"  eds. 

1  and  2  read  "last  year's  Academy."     §  11,  line  1,  for  "we  wish"  eds.  I  and  2  read 

"we  almost  wish." 

Ch.  iii.  g  e,  last  line,  eds.  1  and  2  read  "  Salt  Ash  "  for  "  Turner's  Saltash."    §  22, 

the  words  "takes  the  shape"  were  not  italicised  in  eds.  1-4.     g  S7,  line  33,  for  "the 

Earl  of  Ellesmere  "  eds.  3  and  4  read  "  Lord  Francis  Egerton." 

Part  ii.  sec.  vich.  L  gl,  lineS,  for"  With  the  Italian"  ede.  1  and  2  read  "Among." 
§  2,  the  marginal  note  in  eds.  1  and  2  is  opposite  the  words  "It  will  be  beet  to 
begin,"  etc.  §8,last  line,  for  "This  is  nature"  eds.  I  and  2  read  "Now  this  is  nature." 
§  12,  line  12,  for  "The  landscape  of  Poussin"  eds.  1-4  read  "the  windy  landscape," 
Oiud  in  the  next  line  eds.  1  and  2  spell  "  Aeness"  "Eneas."  g  12,  last  line,  "angle" 
misprinted  "agle"  in  1873  ed.  §  18  (marginal  note),  ed.  1873  reads  incorrectly 
"Leaftgein  ,  .  ."for  "Leafoge.  Its  ..."  §  23,  Une  2,  for  "Marly"  1873  ed.  has 
"  Marley."  §  24,  line  1,  the  reference  is  wrongly  given  to  "  Ch.  iv."  in  eds.  1-ff  and 
1873.     §  24,  last  line,  for  "Oakb8mpton''edB.  land  2  read  (correctly)  "Okehamptoa." 
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